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PREFACE 
TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



It is the object of the present work to exhibit, in a series 
of historical dissertationsi a comprehensiye surrej of the 
chief drcumstanoes that can interest a philosophical inquirer 
during the period nsuallj denominated the Middle Ages. 
Such an undertaking must necessarilj fidl under the dass of 
historical abridgments: yet there will perhaps be found 
enough to distinguish it warn such as have already appeared. 
Many considerable portions of time, especially before the 
twelfth century, may justly be deemed so barren of events 
worthy of remembrance, that a single sentence or paragraph 
is often sufficient to give the chartM^ter of entire generations, 
and of long dynasties of obscure kings. 

Non ngioniam dl lor, ma goarda e pana. 

And even in the more pleasing and instructiye parts of this 
middle period it has been my object to aroid the dry compo- 
sition of annals, and aiming, with what spirit and freedom I 
could, at a just outline rather than a miniature, to suppress all 
events that did not appear essentially concatenated with 
others, or illustratiye of important conclusions. But as the 
modes of goyemment and constitutional laws which prevailed 
in various countries of Europe, and especially in England, 
seemed to have been less fidly dwelt upon in former works 
of this description than military or civil transactions, while 
they were deserving of &r more attenticm, I have taken pains 
to give a true representation of them, and in every instance 
to point out the sources from which the reader may derive 
more complete and original information. 

Nothing can be fiother from my wishes than that the fol- 
lowing pages should be judged according to the critical laws 
of historical composition* Tried in such a balance they 
would be eminently defective. The limited extent of this 
work, compared with the subjects it embraces, as well as its 
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partaking more of the character of political dissertation than 
of narrative, must necessarilj preclude that circumstantial 
delineation of events and of characters upon which the beauty 
as well as usefulness of a regular history so mainly depends. 
Nor can I venture to assert that it will be found altogether 
perspicuous to those* who are destitute of any previous ac- 
quaintance with the period to which it relates ; though I have 
only presupposed^ strictly peaking, a knowledge of the com- 
mon facts of £nglish history, and have endeavored to avoid, 
in treating of other coantries, those allasi(ve refisrences which 
imply more in£)niiation in the reader tikan the auKhor designs 
to cQunmunkate. But the an»i!igement which I have adopted 
haa sometimes rendered it necessary t» amtieipate bodi names 
aiid &£ts whidz are to find a more^ definite place in a subse- 
quent poirt of the work; 

This arrangement^ is probably dtfierent from diat of an^r 
former historical retrospect. Every diapter of the following 
volumes completes its partieular subject, and may be con« 
sidered in some degree as independent of the rest. The 
order conseqneiady in whidi they are read wxU not be veiy 
material, though of course I should rather prrfer that in wlttcil 
they are at present disposed* A solicitude to avoid continual 
transitions, and to give free scope to the natural association 
ci coamected lacts, haa dictated iM» arrangement, to which I 
eon^s myself partiaL And I have found its inccmveniences 
80 trifling in composition, that I cannot beMeve tiiey will oc- 
casion much trouble to the reader. 

The first chapter comprises the Ustory- of France from the 
invasion of Ck>vis to Ike expedition, exelusivellyy of Charles 
Yin. i^ainst Naples. It is not possible to fix accixrate 
limits to the Middle Ages ; bat though the ten centuries from 
the fifrh to the fifteenth seem, in a general point of view, to 
constitute that period, a less arbitrary division was necessary 
to render the commencement and conehision of an historical 
narrative satisfactory. The contmnous (^lain d transactions 
on the stage of human society is ill divided by mere lines of 
chronological demarcation. Bat as the sabversi(Hi of the 
western empire is manifestly the natural terminaticm of 
ancient history, so the establistmient of the Franks in Gaul 
appears the most convenient epoch for the commencement of 
a new period. Less diflfeulty occurred in fin ding the other 
limit The invasion of Naples by Charles Vlll. was the 
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event ihat first engaged the principal stateB of Europe in re- 
lations of aUianoe or hostiHty which may be deduced to the 
present day, and is the point at which every man who traces 
backwards its political history will be obliged to pause. It 
furnishes a determinate epoch in the aimals of Italy and 
France, and nearly eoinddes with events which naturally 
terminate the histocy of the Middle Ages in other countries. 

The feudal system is treated in the second chapter, which 
I have subjoined to the iiistory of FnuQce, with which it has 
a near connection. Inquiries into the antiquities of that juris- 
prudence occupied more attention in the last age than ihe 
pi^sent, (and their dryness m^y prove repulsive to many 
readers. But there is no ToyaL ^road to the knowledge of 
Jaw ; nor can any man render an obscureand intricate disquisi- 
tion either perspicuous or entertaimng. That the feudal sys- 
tem is an important branch of historical knowledge will not 
be disputed, when we consider not (ho^ its influence upim our 
own constitution, but that one of the parties which at present 
divide a neighboring kingdom ^professeS' to i4)peal to the origi- 
nal principles of its monarcl^, as th^y subsisted before tibe 
subversion of that poli^. 

The four Buceeeiding chapters contain a sketch, more or 
less rapid and general, of the histories of Italy, of Spain, of 
Grermanj, and of the Greek and Saracenic empires* In the 
seventh I have endeavored to develop the progress of ecclesi<- 
astical power, a subject eminently disdnguiaUng the Middle 
.Ages, and of which a concise and ip^piurtial deJinearion has 
long been desirable. 

The English constitution furnishes materials fbr the eighdi 
chapter. I cannot hope to have done sufiSdent justice to this 
theme, which has cost me considerable labor; but it is worthy 
of remark, that since the treatise of Nathaniel Bacon, itself 
open to much exception, there has been no idstorical develop- 
ment of our constitution, founded upon eztensi^e iresearches, 
or calculated to give a just notion of its character. For those 
parts of Henry's history which profess to trace the progress 
of government are still more jejune than the rest of his 
volumes; and the work of Professor Millar, of Glasgow, 
however pleasing from its liberal spirit, displays a fault too 
common among tiie philosophers of his country, that of theo- 
rizing upon an imperfect induction, and very often upon a total 
misapprehension of particular &cts. 
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The ninth and last chapter relates to the general state of 
society in Europe daring the Middle Ages, and comprehends 
the history of commerce, of manners, and of literatore. 
None, however, of these are treated in detail, and the whole 
chapter is chiefly designed as supplemental to Hie rest, in 
order to vary the relations imder which events may be 
viewed, and to give a more adequate sense of the spirit and 
character of the Middle Ages. 

In the execution of a plan far more comprehensive than 
what with a due consideration either of my abilities or oppor- 
tunities I ought to have undertaken, it would be strangely 
presumptuous to hope that I can have rendered myself in- 
vulnerable to criticism. Even if flagrant errors should not 
be frequently detected, yet I am aware that a desire of con- 
ciseness has prevented the sense of some passages from ap- 
pearing sufficiently distinct ; and though I cannot hold myself 
generally responsible for omissions, in a work which could 
only be brought within a reasonable compass by the severe 
retrenchment of superfluous matter, it is highly probable that 
defective information, forgetfiilness, or too great a regard for 
brevity, have caused me to pass over many things which 
would have materially illustrated the various subjects of these 
inquiries. 

I dare not, therefore, appeal with confidence to the tri- 
bunal of those superior judges who, having bestowed a more 
undivided attention on the particular objects that have 
interested them, may justly deem such general sketches im- 
perfect and superfioal ; but my labors wiU not have proved 
fruitless if they shall conduce to stimulate the reflection, to 
guide the researches, to correct the prejudices, or to animate 
the liberal and virtuous sentiments of inquisitive youth : 

"Ml satis ampla 
Merces, et mihi grande decns, sim ignotas in nyniii 
Turn licet, extemo penitosque inglorios orbi. 

4prt3;iai8. 
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Thibtt years have elapsed since the pablication of the 
work to wluch the following notes relate, and aknost forty 
since the first chapter and part of the second were written. The 
occupations of that time rendered it impossible for me to bestow 
such undivided attention as so laborious and difficult an un- 
dertaking demanded ; and at the outset I had veiy little inten- 
tion of prosecuting my researches, eren to that degree of 
exactness which a growing interest in the ascertainment of 
precise truth, and a sense of its difficulty, led me afterwards 
in some parts to seek, though nowhere equal to what with a 
fuller command of time I should hare desired to attain. A 
measure of public approbation accorded to me &r beyond my 
hopes has not blinded my discernment to the deficiencies of 
my own performance ; and as successire editions have been 
csJled for, I have continually felt that there was more to cor- 
rect or to elucidate than the insertion of a few foot-notes 
would supply, while I was always reluctant to make such al- 
terations as would leave to the purchasers of former editions 
a right to complain. From an author whose science is con- 
tinually progressive, such as chemistry or geology, this is un- 
avoidably expected ; but I thought the case not quite the same 
with a medisBval historian. 

In the mean time, however, the long period of the Middle 
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Ages had been inyestigated by many of mj distinguished con- 
temporaries with signal success, and I have been anxious to 
bring my own volumes nearer to the boundaries of the historic 
domain, as it has been enlarged nithui our own age. Mj ob- 
ject has been, accordingly, to reconsider those portions of the 
work which relate to sul^ects disouBsed by eminent writers 
since its publication, to illustrate and enlarge some passages 
which had been imperfectly or lobscurely treated, and to ac- 
knowledge with freedom my own errors. It appeared most 
convenient to adopt a form of publication by which the pos- 
sessors of any edition may have the advantage of these Sup- 
plemental Notes, which will not much affect the value of 
their copy. 

The first two Ghapteors, on the History of France and on 
the Feudal System, have been found to require a good deal 
of improvement As a history, indeed, of the briefest kind, 
the first pages are insufficient for those who have little pre- 
vious knowledge ; and this I have, of course, not been able 
well to cure. The second Chapter embraces subjects which 
have peculiarly drawn the attention of xContinental writers for 
the last ihirty years. The whole hfetory of France, civil, 
constitutional, and social, has been more philosophically exam- 
ined, and yet with a more cppious erudition, by which philoso- 
phy must always be guided, than in any former age. Two 
writers of high name have given the world a regular hUtory 
of that country — one for nwdem as well as media&val times, 
the other for .^ese. alone. The great hifitorian of the Italian 
republics, my guide and companion in that portion of the 
Histoid of the Middle Ages, j)ubliahed in 1821 the first vol- 
umes of his History of the French ; it is well known that this 
labor of twenty years was very nearly terminated when he 
was removed firom the world. The two histories of Sismondi 
wiU, in all likelihood, never be superseded ; if in the latter 
we sometimes miss, and yet we do not always miss, the glow- 
ing and vivid pencil, gmided by the aardor of youth and the 
distinct remembrance of scenery, we rfind no inferiority in 
justness of thought, in copiousness of narmtion, and espe- 
cially in love of virtue and indignation at wrong. It seems, 
indeed, as if the progress of years had heightened the stem 
sentiments of repubUcanism with which he set out, and to 
which the whole course of his later work must have afforded 
no gratification, eoccept that of «com and severity* Measur- 
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ing not only their actions but characters by a rigid standard, 
he sometimes demands from the men of past times more than 
human frailty and ignorance qould have given ; and his histo- 
ry would leave but a painfrQ impression frx)m the gloominess 
of the pictvure, were. not iSm oonstai^jfelieved by the pecul- 
iar sofbaess and easy grace .of his stjile. It .osamot be said 
that Sismondi is very diJigent in prohmg obscurities, or in 
weighiog evidenoe ;/hAS general .views, iidih .which most of his 
chapters begin, ore .luminous and valuable to the ordinary 
reader, but sometimes sketched too loosely for the critical in- 
vestigator of history* 

Less full than Sismondi in the general details, but seizing 
partioiular events or epochs with greater minuteness and ac- 
curacy — not ^mulatiqg bis full and flowing periods, but in a 
style concise^ n^pid, and emphatic, sparkling with new and 
brilliant analogies '>— picturesque in desenption, spirited in 
sentiment? a poetm aU.but his fidelity to tiuth.-'^M. Michelet 
has placed iiis own History of France by the side of that of 
Sismondi. His quotations are naoxe numeiouQ, for Sismondi 
commonly gives only jreferences, and when interwoven with 
the text, as they often are, tJM>tt^ not quite acoMrding to the 
strict laws of composition, not only bear with them the proof 
which an historical assi^on may &il to command, but exhibit 
a more vivid picture. 

In praising M. Michelet we ace not to forget his defects. 
His pencil, dways spirited, does not always fill the canvas. 
The consecutive Jbistory of France will not be so well learned 
from his pages as fix>m those of Sismondi ; and we should 
protest against his peculiar bitterness towards England, were 
it not ridiculous in itself by its frequency and exaggeration. 

I turn with mcfre respect to a gveat name in historical lit* 
eroture, and which is only less great in that sense than it 
might have b^en, beciuise it belongs also to the groundwork 
of all friture history-**- the whole series of events which have 
been developed on the scene of Europe for twenty years now 
pasL No envy of &ction, no caprice of fortune, can tear 
from M. Guizot the trophy whidi time has bestowed, that he 
for nearly eight years, past and irrevocable, held in hisifirm 
grasp a power so fleeting before, and fell only with the mon- 
archy which he hsd systamed, in the convulsive throes of his 
country. 
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" Cras vel atrft 
Nube polum Pater occnpato, 
Vel sole puro: non tamen irritum, 
Quodcunqiie retro est, efficiet." 

It has remained for my distingaished friend to manifest that 
high attribute of a great man's mind — a constant and misub- 
dued spirit in adversity, and to turn once more to those tran- 
quil pursuits of earlier days which bestow a more unmingled 
enjoyment and a more unenvied glory than the favor of kmgs 
or the applause of senates. 

The Essais sur THistoire de France, by M. Guizot, ap- 
peared in 1820; the Collection de Memoires relatives i 
THistoire de France (a translation generally from the Latin, 
under his superintendence and with notes by him), if I mis- 
take not, in 1825 ; the Lectures on the civilization of Europe, 
and on that of France, are of different dates, some of tiie 
latter in 1829. These form, by the confession of all, a 
sort of epoch in mediasval history by their philosophical 
acuteness, the judicious choice of their subjects, and the gen- 
eral solidity and truth of the views which fiiey present 

I am almost unwilling to mention several other eminent 
names, lest it should seem invidious to omit any. It wiU suf- 
ficiently appear by these Notes to whom I have been most in- 
debted. Yet the writings of Thierry, Fauriel, Raynouard, 
and not less valuable, though in time, almost the latest, 
Lehuerou, ought not to be passed in silence. I shall not 
attempt to characterize these eminent men ; but the gratitude 
of every inquirer into the mediaeval history of France is es- 
pecially due to the Ministry of Public Instruction under the 
late government for the numerous volumes of Documens In- 
^ts, illustrating that history, which have appeared under its 
superintendence, and at the public expense, within the last 
twelve years. It is difficult not to feel, at the present junc- 
ture, the greatest apprehension that this valuable publication 
will at least be suspended. 

Several Chapters which follow the second in my volumes 
have furnished no great store of additions ; but that which re- 
lates to the English Constitution has appeared to require 
more illustration. Many subjects of no trifling importance 
in the history of our ancient institutions had drawn the atten- 
tion of men very conversant with its best sources ; and it was 
naturally my desire to impart in some measure the substance 
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of their researches to my readers. In not many instances 
have I seen ground for materially altering my own views; 
and I have not of coarse hesitated to differ fix)m those whom 
I often quote with much respect The publications of the Re- 
cord Commission — the celebrated Report of the Lords' Com- 
mittee on the Dignity of a Peer — the work of my learned 
and gifted Mend Sir Francis Falgrave, On the ttise and 
Progress of the English Conmionwealth, replete with omnifa- 
rious reading and fearless spirit, though not always command- 
ing the assent of more sceptical tempers — the approved and 
valuable contributions to constitutional learning by Allen, 
Kemble, Spence, Starkie, Nicolas, Wright, and many others 
— are fdll of important facts and enlightened theories. Yet I 
fear that I shall be found to have overlooked much, especially 
in that periodical literature which is too apt to escape our ob- 
servation or our memory ; and can only hope that these Notes, 
imperfect as they must be, will serve to extend the knowledge 
of my readers and guide them to the sources of historic 
truth. They daim only to be supplemental, and can be of 
no service to those who do not already possess the History of 
the Middle Ages. 

The paging of the editions of 1826 and 1841, one in three 
volumes, the other in two, has been marked for each Note, 
which will prevent I hope, all inconvenience in reference. 

J«iie,1848. 
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laU of the Bonuui Bmpbe— IhtuIqii of OIotUi— Tlnl Baoo of fnneh Kings — 
Aoce§sion of Pepin — State of Italy — Ohartomaflrne — His Belgn and Ohanoter 
—Louis the Debonair —Hia Sooceflaora — Oalamitoiis State of the Bmpiie in the 
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Befobe the oondusion of the fifUi century the mighty fitbric 
of empire which yalor and policy had founded upon the seven 
hifls of Bome was finally overthrown in all the west g^b^^on cf 
of Europe by the barbarous nations from the north, the Boman 
whose martial energy and whose numbers were ir- *™p*™* 
resistible. A race of men, formerly unknown or despised, had 
not only dismembered that proud sovereignty, but 
permanently settled themselves in its fidi^t prov- n^ntTof th« 
inces, and imposed their yoke upon the ancient JJJ^]J^ 
possessors. The Vandals were masters of Africa ; 
the Suevi held part of Spain ; the Visigoths possessed the 
remainder, with a large portion of Graul ; the Burgundians 
occupied the provinces watered by the Rhone and Saone ; 
the Ostrogoths almost ail Italy. The north-west of Graul, 
between the Seine and the Loire, some writers have filled 
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INVASION OF CLOVIS. Chap. I. Part L 



with an Armorican republic ; ^ while the remainder was stiU 
nominally subject to the Roman empire, and governed by a 
certain SyagriuS| rather with an independent than a deputed 
authority. 

At this tune Clovis, king of the SaUan Franks, a tribe of 
inTaaioii of Germans long connected with Borne, and originally 
ciovta. settled upon flie right bank of the Rhine,* but who 

A.D.4M. imd Jfttterly penetralSed as &r as Toumay and 
Cambray,* invaded Gaul, and defeated Syagrius at Soissons. 
The result of thiE victory was the subjugatiDii of those prov- 
inces which had previously been considered as Roman. But 
as their allegiance had not heea very strict, so their loss was 
not very severely felt ; since the emperors of Constantinople 
were not too proud to confer upon Cbvis the titles of consul 
and patrician, which he was too prudent to refose.^ 

Some yeacs aftev ihi% Qovis> defeated the Alemaiaii^ or 



1 It is impoMBlble not to speak soeptl- 
oally M to this republic, <a rather conftd- 
eration of independent eities under the 
rule of their respective bishops, wfalcbi 
Dubos has with great ingenuity raised 
upon a passage of Zoebnus, but in defl- 
anee of the sMeiioe of ChegOiy, whose- Me 
ot Tours bordered «pon their supposed 
teeritoxy. Tet hIs' hypothesis is not to 
be absolutely r^ted, because ft is by 
Bs defletont fai luCeni ' 



Imteraia pn>b»- 
Ulify, and the ettly part <it Gregory's 
histoiy Is brief and uegUgeMI. Dubos, 
Hist. Critique de rEtabUbflement dee 
Fran^ dans les Qaules, t. i. p. 268. 
Gibbon, c. 88, after following Dubos in 
his «bM, IrhlfmeMai uAuAl) hii ittfpftoiotis 
in a note. [Non 1.1 

s The system of P«M DMiel wli> da^ 
oieU any pennanent settlement of the 
Vranfts on the left bank of the Bhlne 
before Clotts, seems ivsapaMs of befn« 
supported. It is difficult to resist the 
ptMttmpOlOtt tKttt irises tnm the dis- 
coyery of the tomb and skeleton et 
Childerie, flrther of Olovb, at Tburnay, 
in 1658. See MoHit&ueoUr Monumens 
de la Monasehia Vrancaise. tome L p. 
10. ^ 

4 The theory of Dubos, who eottsklen 
GloTis as a sort of lieutenant of the em- 
ptxon, and as governing the Boman part 
of his subjects by no ether title, has 
justly seemed extravagant to later crit^ 
Ica2 inquireM into the history of Ftanoev 
But it may nevertheless be true tkat the 
eonnection between him and the empire, 
*nd the onblems of Boman magistracy 



which he bore, recondled the oonauered 
to tiieir new masters. This is judiciously 
stated by the Duke de NiTemoiB, M6m. 
da VAcad. des Inscrip., tome xx. p. 174. 
[Nora m.l In the sixth century, how- 
OTor. tiie Greeks appear to have been 
nsttriy ignorant of eiovilf's eountrjrmen. 
Nottdttg eah be made out of a passage 
in Procoplus wheM he' seems to men- 
tion the Armorieans under the name 
'AppSpvxoi; and Agathias gives a 
strangely rOmantfc account of the 
Shanks, whom he extols for their eon- 
formity to Boman Laws, Itohreig, dg rd 
TToAAd XP^^'^^'' T(i)/iauc9, KtH voumq 

re rd mtfi^Xcua xai jifuyc xal t^v 
Tov T&eUn/ -depaawav vofU^n>ai » . . . 
ifioi ye Sokovci a^pa elvai Koafuoi 
re KOt doretdTUTOif oMiv te ix^iv rd 
dt&S^Xarfw, ^ fMOvau rd- pappapacov 

He goes on to eommoad their mutual 
union, and observes particularly that, in 
partittoM of the kingdom, w«ieh had 
fipequeutly beea made, they liad nerer 
taken Up arms against each other, nor 
poUmted the land with civil bloodshed. 
One would almost beliewB him ironical. 
The hiBtory of AgathJas' comes down to 
A.n, 6G». A« tUs tfaae maay of the 
savagto murders and other crimes which 
flu the pages of Gnegofy of Toiirs, a 
witter somewhat more likely to knoi* 
the truth than a Byiantine rhetorician. 
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Swabians, in a great battle at Zulpich, near Cologne. In 
consequence of a vow, as it is said, made during this engage- 
ment,^ and at the instigation of Us wife Clotilda, a princl3ss 
of Burgundy, he became a convert to Christianity. ^^ ^ 
It would be a fruitless inquiry whether he was 
sincere in this change; but it is certain, at least, that no 
policy could have been more successfiil. The Arian sect^ 
which had been early introduced among the barbarous 
nations, was predominant, though apparently without iq- 
tolerance,^ in the Burgundian and Visigoth courts; but the 
dergy of Graul were strenuously attached to the Catholic 
side, and, even before his conversion, had favored the arms 
of Clovis. They now became his most zealous supporters, 
and were rewarded by him with artful gratitude, and by his 
descendants with lavish munificence. Upon the ^_ 
pretence of religion, he attacked Alaric, king of the 
Visigoths, and, by one great victory near Poitiers overthrow- 
ing their empire in Gaul, reduced them to the maritime 
province of Septimania, a narrow strip of coast between the 



1 Gregory of Tonm makes a yery rhe- 
torical story of this fiunous tow, which, 
though we caoDot disprore, It may be 
permitted to suspect. — L. il. o. 80. 

< Hist, de Languedoo, par Vlch et VaJs- 
sette, tome i. p. 288: Gibbon, c. 87. A 
specious objection might be drawn from 
the history of the Gothic monarchies in 
Italy, as well as G(aal and Spain, to the 
great principles of religious toleration. 
These Arian sovereigns treated their 
Catholic subjects, it may be said, with 
tenderness, leaving them in possession of 
erery civil privil^e, and were rewarded 
Ibr it by their defection or sedition. But 
in answer to this it may be observed : — 
1. That the system of persecution adopt- 
ed by the Vandals in Africa succeeded no 
better, the Catholics of that province 
having risen against them upon the 
landing of Belisarius : 2. That we do not 
know what insults and discouragements 
the Catholics of Gaul and Italy may 
have endured, especially from the Arian 
bishops, in that age of bigotry; although 
the administrations of Alario and Theo* 
doric were liberal and tolerant : 8. That 
the distinction of Arian and Catholic was 
intimately connected with that cf Goth 
and Roman, of conqueror and conquered; 
so that it is difficult to separate the ef- 
fects of national from those of sectarian 
animosity. 

The^ tolerance of the Visigoth sove- 
reigns must not be praised without 
VOL. I. 2 



making an efzoeptlon tea Burlo, predeces- 
sor of Alaxlo. He was a prince of some 
eminent qualities, but so nalous in his 
rell^on as to bear hardly on his Catholic 
sulgeets. Sldonius Apollinaris loudly 
complains that no bishoprics were per- 
mitted to be filled, that the churches 
went to ruin, and that Ariauism ma<ie a 
great progress. (Fauriel, Hist, de la 
Gaule M^dionale, vol. i. p. 678. Under 
Alario himself, however, as well as under 
the earlier kings of the Visigothic dy- 
nasty, a more liberal spirit prevailed. 
Salvian, about the middle of the fifth 
century, extols the Visigothic govern- 
ment, in comparison with that of the 
empire, whose vices tkvA despotism had 
met with a deserved termination. £u- 
chocius speaks of the Burgundians in the 
same manner. (Id. ibid, and vol. ii. p. 
28.) Tet it must have been in itself 
mortifying to live in subjection to bar- 
barians and heretics ; not to mention the 
ha^ntalittf^ as it was caUed, which the 
natives were obliged to exercise towards 
the invaders, by ceding two thirds of 
their lands. What, then, must the West- 
em empire have been, when such a con- 
dition was comparatively enviable ! But. 
it is more than probable that the Gaulish, 
bishops subject to the Visigoths hailed, 
the invasion of the Franks with sanguine 
hope, and were undoubtedly great gain* 
ers by the exchange. 
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Rhone and the Pyrenees. The last exploits of Clovis were 
the reduction of certain independent chiefs of his own tribe 
and family, who were settled in the neighborhood of the 
Bhine.^ All these he put to death by force or treachery ; for 
he was cast in the true mould of conquerors, and may justly 
be ranked among the first of his class, both for the splendor 
and the guiltiness of his ambition.^ 

Clovis left four sons ; one illegitimate, or at least bom be- 
fore his conversion ; and three by his queen Clotilda. These 
Hiflde- four made, it is said, an equal partition of his 
soendantB. dominions, which comprehended not only France, 
A.S.611. but the western and central parts of Germany, 
besides Bavaria, and perhaps Swabia, which were governed 
by their own dependent, but hereditary, chiefs. Thierry, the 
eldest, had what was called Austrasia, the eastern or Grer- 
man division, and fixed his capital at Metz ; Clodomir, at 
Orleans; Childebert, at Paris; and Clotaire, at Soissons.* 



1 Modem historians, In em 
these reguli, call one of them king of 
Mans. But it is difficult to understand 
how a chieftain, independent of dovis, 
eoQld have been settled in that part of 
France. In feet, Gregory of Tours, our 
only authority, does not say that this 

Erince, Reg^omeris, was king of Mans, 
ut that he was put to death in that 
city: apud Oenomannis oiTitatem Jussu 
Chlodorechi interfectus est. 

The late French writers, as Ikr as I 
haye obserred, continue to place a king- 
dom at Mans. It is certain, neverthe- 
less, that Gregory of Tours, and they 
have no other evidence, does not assert 
this ; and his expressions rather lead to 
the contrary; since, if Regnomeris were 
king of Mans, why should we not have 
been informed of it? It is, indeed, im- 
possible to determine such a point n^(a- 
tively from our scanty materials ; but if 
a Frank kingdom had been formed at 
Mans before the battle of Soissons, this 
must considerably alter the received no- 
tions of the history of Gaul in the flfbh 
eentury ; and it seems difficult to under- 
stand how it could have sprung up after- 
wards during the reign of Clov^. 

* The reader will be gratified by an ad- 
mirable memoir, by the Duke de Niver- 
nois, on the policy of OlovLt, in the 
twentieth volume of the Academy of In- 
scriptions. 

SQuatuor fllii regnum accipiunt, et 
inter se saquk lance dividunt. — Greg. 
Tur. 1. iii. c. 1. It would rather perplex 
a ge<>grapher to make an equal division 



of Olovls's empire into portions, of which 
Paris, Orleans. Mets, and Soissons should 
be the respective capitals. I apprehend, 
in Ikct, that Gregory's expression is not. 
very precise. The kingdom of Soissons 
seems to have been the least of the Ibur. 
and that of Austrasia the greatest. But 
the partitions made by these princes 
were exceedingly complex; insulated 
fti^;ment8 of territory, and even undi- 
vided shares of cities, being allotted to 
the worse-provided brothers, by way of 
compensation, out of the larger king- 
doms. It would be very difficult to 
ascertain the limits of these minor mon- 
archies. But the French empire was al- 
ways considered as one, whatever might 
be the number of its inheritors; and 
from accidental circumstances it was so 
frequently reunited as fully to keep up 
this notion. 

M. Fauriel endeavors to show the 
equality of this partition (Hist, de la 
Gaule Meridionale, vol. ii. p. 92.) But 
he is obliged to suppose that Germany 
beyond the Rhine, part of which owned 
the dominion of Clovis, was counted as 
nothing, not being inhabited by Franks. 
It was something, nevertheless, in the 
scale of power ; since from this fertile 
source the Austrasian kings continually 
recruited their armies. Aquitaine, that 
is, the provinces south cf the Loire, was 
divided into three, or rather perhaps two 
portions. For though Thierry and Childe- 
bert had considerable territories, it seems 
not certidn that Clodomir took any shaiei 
and improbable that Clotaire had one. 
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During their reigns tihe monarchy was aggrandized by the oon- 
quest of Burgundy. Clotaire, the youngest brother, ^ ^ 
ultimately reunited all the kingdoms ; but upon his ' ' 
death they were again divided among his four sons, and 
brought together a second time by another Clo- 
taire, the grandson to the first It is a weary and 
unprofitable task to follow these changes in detail, through 
scenes of tumult and bloodshed, in which the eye meets 
with no sunshine, nor can rest upon any interesting spot It 
would be difficult, as Gibbon has justly observed, to find any- 
where more vice or less virtue. The names of two queens 
are distinguished even in that age for the magnitude of their 
crimes : Fredegonde, the wife of Chilperic, of whose atroci- 
ties none have doubted ; and Brunehaut, queen of Austrasia, 
who has met with advocates in modem times, less, perhaps, 
from any fair presumptions of her innocence than from com- 
passion for the cruel death which she underwent^ 



Thienjf fherefovo, Ung of Austncia, 
BOfty be reckoned the best proTided of the 
brethren. It will be obVioafl from the 
map that the four capitals, Meti, Sok- 
sons. Paris, and Orleans, axe situated at 
no great Stance from each other, rela- 
tively to the whole of France. They 
were, therefore, in the centre of ibroe; 
and the brothers might faaTO lent assis- 
tance to each other in case of a national 
xerolt. 

The capM of this eomplezity in the 
partition of France among the sons of 
Cloris has been co^}ectnied by Dubos. 
with whom Sismondi (toI. i. p. 242) 
agrees, to haye been their desire of own- 
ing as subjects an equal number of 
Franks. This is supported by a passage 
in Agathias, quoted by the former. Hist, 
de I'BtabUssement, toI. U. p. 418. Others 
have Aincied that Aquitame was reck- 
oned too delicious a morsel to be enjoyed 
by only one brother. In the second great 
partition, that of 667 (for that of 661 did 
not last long), when Sigebert, Gontran, 
and Chilperic took the kingdoms of Aus- 
trasia, Burgundy, and what was after- 
wards called Neustzia, the southern 
provinces were again equally divided. 
Thus Marseilles Ibll to the king of Paris, 
ot Neustria, while Aix and Avignon were 
in the lot of Burgundy. 

1 Every history will give a suHlcient 
epitome of the Merovrngian dynasty. 
The Ikcts of these times are of little other 
Importance than as they impress on the 
mind a thorough notion of the extreme 
wfekednosi of almost every person con- 



eemed In them, and oonsequentiy of 
the state to which society was reduced 
But there is no advantage in crowdina 
the memory with barbarian wars and 
assassinatioas. [Non IV.] 

For the question about Brunehant^s 
character, who has had partisans al- 
most as enthusiastic as those of Bfary of 
Scotland, the reader may consult Pas- 
quier. Recherehes de la France, 1. viii., 
or Velly, Hist, de France, tome i., on one 
dde, and a dissertation by Qaillard, in 
the Memoirs of the Academy of Inscrip- 
tions, tome zxz., on the other. The last 
is umkvorable to Brunehaut, and per- 
fbctly satisfkuDtory to my Judgment. 

Brunehaut was no unimportant per- 
sonase in this history. She had become 
hateral to the Austrasian aristocracy by 
her Qothio blood, and still more by her 
Roman principles of government. There 
was evidently a combination to throw off 
the yoke of civilised tyranny. It was a 
great conflict, which ended in the virtual 
dethronement of the house of Clovis. 
Much, therefore, may have been exag- 
oerated by Fredegarius, a Burgundian by 
birth, in relating the crimes of Brune- 
haut. But, untiappUy, the antecedent 
presumption, in the history of that age, 
is always on the worse side. She was un- 
questionably endowed with a masculine 
eneigy of mind, and very superior to 
such a mere imp of audacious wickedness 
as Fredegonde- Brunehaut left a great 
and almost fltbulous name ; public cause- 
ways, towers, castles, in different parts 
of France, are popularly ascribed to her. 
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But after Dagobert, son of Clotaire 11., the kings of 
A.D. 628-638. France dwindled into personal insignificance, and 
j^ are generally treated by later historians as insen- 

degeneracy. sati, or idiots.^ The whole power of the kingdom 
Mayors of devolved upon the mayors of the palace, originally 
the palace, officers of the household, through whom petitions 
or representations were laid before the king.^ The weakness 
of sovereigns rendered this office important, and still greater 
weakness suffered it to become elective; men of energetic 
talents and ambition united it with military command ; and 
the history of France for half a century presents no names 
more conspicuous than those of Ebroin and Grimoald, may- 
ors of Neustria and Austrasia, the western and eastern divi- 
sions of the French monarchy.* These, however, met with 
violent ends; but a more successful usurper of the royal 
authority was Pepin Heristal, first mayor, and afterwards 
duke, of Austrasia; who united with almost an avowed 
sovereignty over that division a paramount command over the 
French or Neustrian provinces, where nominal kings of the 
Merovingian femily were still permitted to exist.* This au- 
thority he transmitted to a more renowned hero, his son, 
Charles Martel, who, aft«r some less important exploits, was 
called upon to encounter a new and terrible enemy. The 
Saracens, after subjugating Spain, had penetrated into the 
A D 782 ^®^ heart of France. Charles Martel gained a 
complete victory over them between Tours and 
Poitiers,* in wluch 300,000 Mohammedans are hyperbolically 

It has eyen been suspected by some that that denomhiated Neustria, to which Bur- 
she sug£^ted the appellation of Brune- gundy was generally appendant, though 
child in the Nibelungea Lied. That there distinctly governed by a mayor of its 
is no resemblance in the story, or in the own election. But Aquitaine, the exact 
character, courage excepted, of the two bounds of which I do not know, was, 
heroines, cannot be thought an objeo- from the time of Dagobert I., separated 
tion. from the rest of the monarchy, under a 
1 An ingenious attempt is made by the ducal dynasty, sprung fi>om Aribert, 
Abbe Vertot, M^m. de 1' Academic, tome brother of that monarch. [Note VI.] 
tI., to rescue these monarchs from this [^ Note VII.] 

long-established imputation. But the 6 Tours is above seventy miles distant 

leading fact is irresistible, that all the from Poitiers ; but I do not find that any 

royal authority was lost during their French antiquary has been able to ascer- 

reigns. However, the best apology seems tain the place of this great battle witli 

to be, that, after the victories of Pepin more precision ; which is remarkable, 

Heristal, the Merovingian kings were, in since, after so immense a slaughter, we 

eflisct, conquered, and their ineflBiciency should expect the testimony of '^ grandia 

was a matter of necessary submission to effossis ossa sepulcris.'^. It is now, how- 

a master. ever, believed that the slaughter at the 

8 [Note V.] battle near Poitiers was by no means 

>Tlie original kingdoms of Soissons, immense, and even that the Saracens . 

Paris, and Orleans were consolidated into retired without a decisive action. (Sis- 
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asserted to have fallen. The reward of this victory was the 
province of Septimania, which the Saracens had conquered 
from the VisigothsJ 

Such powerful subjects were not Hkelj to remain long con- 
tented without the crown ; but the circumstances un- ^j^^ . 
der which it was transferred from the race of Clovis the royal 
are connected with one of the most important revo- Aco^on 
lutions in the history of Europe. The mayor Pe- of Pepin. 
pin, inheriting his fether Charles Martel's talents ^'*" ^^ 
and ambition, made, in the name and with the consent of the 
nation, a solenin reference to the Pope Zacharias, as to the 
deposition of Childeric III., under whose nominal authority 
he himself was reigning. The decision was favorable ; that 
he who possessed the power should also bear the title of king. 
The unfortunate Merovingian was dismissed into a convent^ 
and the Franks, with one consent, raised Pepin to the throne, 
the founder of a more illustrious dynasty.^ In order to judge 
of the importance of this revolution to the see of Rome, as 
well as to France, we must turn our eyes upon the affairs 
of Italy. 

The dominion of the Ostrogoths was annihilated by the 
arms of Belisarius and Narses in the sixth century. The Lom- • 
and that nation appears no more in history. But *'•'^• 
not long afterwards the Lombards, a people for some time 
settled in Pannonia, not only subdued that northern part of 
Italy which has retained their name, but, extending themselves 
southward, formed the powerful duchies of Spoleto and Bene- 
vento. The residence of their kings was in Pavia ; but the 
hereditary vassals, who held those two duchies, might be 

mondl,il.ld2;Miohelet,ii.l8.) There can Was not this the fbtal error by which 

be no doubt but that the battle was Roderio had lost his kingdom? Was It 

fought much nearer to Poitien than to possible that the Saracens could have 

Tours. retained any permanent possession of 

The victory of Charles Martel has im- France except by means of a victory ? 

mortaliaed his name, and may justly be And did not the contest upon the broad 

reckoned among those few battles of champaign of Poitou aflbrd them a con- 

which a contrary event would have es- siderable prospect of success, which a 

sentially varied the drama of the world more cauttous policy would have with 

in all its subsequent scenes ; with Mara- held ? 

thon, Arbela, the Metaurus, Ohftlons, ^ This conquest was completed by 

and Leipsic. Tet do we not Judge a lit- Pepin in 769. The inhabitants preserved 

tie too much by the event, and follow, as their liberties by treaty ; and Valssette 

usual, in the wake of fortune? Has not deduces flrom this solemn assurance the 

more Sequent experience condemned privilegesofLanguedoc. — Hist, de Lang, 

those who set the fhte of empires upon a tome i. p. 412. 

single cast, and risk a general battle with s [NoTX VIII.] 
Sanders, whose greater peril is in delay ? 
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deemed almost independent sovereigns.* The rest of Italy 
was governed by exarchs, deputed by the Greek emperors, 
and fixed at Eavenna. In Borne itself neither the people 
nor the bishops, who had already conceived in part their 
schemes of ambition, were much inclined to endure the supe- 
riority of Constantinople ; yet their disaffection was counter- 
balanced by the inveterate hatred as well as jealousy, with 
which they regarded the Lombards. But an impolitic and 
intemperate persecution, carried on by two oi three Greek 
emperors against a favorite superstition, the worship of im- 
ages, excited commotions throughout Italy, of which the Lom- 
rhey bards took advantage, and easily wrested the ex- 

r^ljoetoe archa'-c of Bavenna from the eastern empire. It 
•f BaTenna, was far from the design of the popes to see their 
A.D. 762; nearest enemies so much aggrandized; and any 
effectual assistance from the emperor Constantine Coprony- 
mus would have kept Bome still faithful. But having no 
hope from his arms, and provoked by his obstinate intolerance, 
the pontiffs had recourse to France ; * and the service they 
had rendered to Pepin led to reciprocal obligations of the 
which greatest magnitude. At the request of Stephen 

► ^®^*n u ^® ^®^ ^^ ^^ France descended from the 

aSf beS^ Alps, drove the Lombards from their recent con- 
•n the pope, quests, and conferred them upon the pope. This 
memorable donation nearly comprised the modem provinces 
of Bomagna and the March of Ancona.* 

The state of Italy, which had undergone no change for 
nearly two centuries, was now rapidly verging to a great 
''hariem revolution. Under the shadow of a mighty name 
" the Greek empire had concealed the extent of its 
^**' * decline. That charm was now broken : and the 
Lombard kingdom, which had hitherto appeared the only 
competitor in the lists, proved to have lost his own energy 
m awaiting the occasion for its display. France was far 
more than a match for the power of Italy, even if she had 
not been guided by the towering ambition and restless ac- 

iThe history, oharaoter, and policy of tures to Charles Ifartel as well as to 

Sie Lombards are well treated by Oib- Pepin himself; the habitual sagacity of 

^n, c. 46. See, too, the Iburtb and fifth the court of Rome perceiving the growth 

looks of Qiannone, and some papers by of anew western monarchy, which would 

flaillard in the Memoirs of the Academy be, in foith and arms, their surest ally, 

of Inscriptions, tomes zxxii., xxxt., xIt. Muratori, Ann. d'ltal. a.d. 741. 

'There bad been some preyioos over- <<Giaixnone, 1. y. c. 2. 
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tivity of the son of Fepm. It was almost the fint exploit 
of Charlemagne, aB;er the death of his brolher ^,p, 772. 
Carloman had remiited the Frankish empire mider Heeonqmn 
his dominion,* to subjugate the kingdom of Lom- i«na>«rtyi 
hardy. Neither Pavia nor Verona, its most con- *'*• ^*' 
siderable cities, interposed anj material delay to his arms: 
and the chief resistance he encountered was from the dukes 
of Friuli and Beneyento, tibe latter of whom could nerer be 
brought into thorough subjection to the conqueror. Italj, 
however, be the cause what it might, seems to have tempted 
Charlemagne far less than the dark forests of Germany, For 
neither the southern proYinoes, nor Sicily^ could have with- 
stood his power if it had been steadily directed against them* 
Even Spain hardly drew so much of his attention *„» g--j-.. 
as the splendor of the prize might naturally have ^" * 

excited. He gained, however, a yery important accession to 
his empire, by conquering from tJie Saracens the territory 
contained between die Pyrenees and the Ebro. This was 
formed into the Spanish March, governed by the count of 
Barcelona, part of which at least must be considered as ap- 
pertaining to France till the twelfth century.' 

But the most tedious and difficult achievement of Charle- 
magne was the reduction of the Saxons. The 
wars with this nation, who occupied nearly the "* ^* 

modem circles of Westphalia and Lower Saxony, lasted for 
thirty years. Whenever the conqueror withdrew his armies, 
or even his person, the Saxons broke into fresh rebellion, 
which his unparalleied rapidity of movement seldom failed 
to crush without delay. From such perseverance on either 
side, destruction of the weaker could alone result. A large 
colony of Saxons were finally transplanted into Flanders and 
Brabant, countries hitherto ill-peopled, in which their descend- 

1 Carloman, younger bioth«r of Ofaftrlei, kings of Trance, tUl some time after their 

took the Auftrasian or German proTinoei own title had oeen meiwed in that of 

of the empire. The custom of partition king! of Aragon. In 1180 legal Instm- 

wai so fuUj established, that those wise ments executed in Catalonia ceased to be 

and ambitious princes, Charles Martel, dated by the year of the king of France; 

PepiUf and Charlemagne himself, did not and as thure eertainly remained no othw 

venture to thwart the public opinion by mark of dependence, the separation of 

introducing primogeniture. Carloman the principality may be referred to that 

would not long have stood against his year. But the rights of the French 

brother; who, alter his death, usurped erown orm It were finally ceded by 

the inheritance of his two inliint ofall- Louis DC. in 1268. Be Miurca, Maroa 

dren. Hispanica. p. 614. Art de Ttirifler 1m 

s The counts of Barcelona always ao- Bates, t. il. p. 281. 
knowledged the feudal superiority of the 
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ants preserved the same unconquerable spirit of resistance to 
oppression. Many fled to the kingdoms of Scandinavia, and, 
mingling with the Northmen, who were just preparing to run 
their memorable career, revenged upon the children and sub- 
jects of Charlemagne the devastation of Saxony. The rem- 
nant embraced Christianity, their aversion to which had been 
the chief cause of their rebellions, and acknowledged the 
sovereignty of Charlemagne — a submission which even 
Witikind, the second Arminius of Germany, after such 
irresistible conviction of her destiny, did not disdain to 
make. But they retained, in the main, their own laws; 
they were governed by a duke of their own nation, if not 
of their own election; and for many ages they were dis- 
tinguished by their original character among the nations of 
Grermany.^ 

The successes of Charlemagne on the eastern frontier of 
his empire against the Sclavonians of Bohemia and Huns or 
Avars of Fannonia, though obtained with less cost, were 
hardly less eminent In all his wars the newly conquered 
nations, or those whom fear had made dependent allies, 
were employed to subjugate their neighbors, and the inces- 
sant waste of fatigue and the sword was supplied by a fresh 
population that swelled the expanding circle of dominion. 
Extent of his I do not kuow that the limits of the new western 
dominions, empire are very exactly defined by contemporary 
writers, nor would it be easy to appreciate the degree of 
subjection in which the Sclavonian tribes were held. As an 
organized mass of provinces, regularly governed by imperial 
officers, it seems to have been nearly bounded, in Germany, 
by the Elbe, the Saale, the Bohemian mountains, and a line 
drawn from thence crossing the Danube above Vienna, and 
prolonged to the Gulf of Istria. Part of Dalmatia was com- 
prised in the duchy of Friuli. In Italy the empire extended 
not much beyond the modem frontier of Naples, if we 
exclude, as was the fact, the duchy of Benevento from any- 
thing more than a titular subjection. The Spanish boundary, 
as has been said already, was the Ebro.^ 

1 [NoTK TX.] the Oder and firontiers of Poland. The 

s I follow in this the map of Koch, in authors of L'Art de T6rifier les Dates 

his Tableau des R6yolutions de PBorope, extend it to the Raab. It would require 

tome i. That of Vaugondy, Paris, 1762, a long examination to glTe a px«eise 

includes the dependent Sclavonic tribes, statement. 

and carries the limit of the empire to 
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A seal was put to the glory of Charlemagne when Leo III., 
in the name of the Eoman people, placed upon His coronA- 
his head the imperial crown. Ilis father, Pepin, ^ror**"'" 
had borne the title of Patrician, and he had him- a.d. 800. 
self exercised, with that title, a regular sovereignty over 
Kome.^ Money was coined in his name, and an oath of fidel- 
ity was taken by the clergy and people. But the appellation 
of Emperor seemed to place his authority over all his subjects 
on a new footing. It was fall of high and< indefinite preten- 
sion, tending to overshadow the free election of the Franks 
by a fictitious descent from Augustus. A fresh oath of fidel- 
ity to him as emperor was demanded from his subjects. His 
own discretion, however, prevented him from affecting those 
more despotic prerogatives which the imperial name might 
still be supposed to convey.* 

In analyzing the characters of heroes it is hardly possible 
to separate altogether the share of fortune from 
their own. The epoch made by Charlemagne in 
the history of the world, the illustrious families which prided 
themselves in him as their progenitor, the very legends of 
romance, which are full of his fabulous exploits, have cast a 
lustre around his head, and testify the greatness that has em- 
bodied itself in his name. None, indeed, of Charlemagne's 
wars can be compared with the Saracenic victory of Charles 
Martel ; but that was a contest for freedom, Aw for conquest ; 
and fame is more partial to successfiil aggression than to pat- 
riotic resistance. As a scholar, his acquisitions were probably 
little superior to those of his unrespected son ; and in several 
points of view the glory of Charlemagne might be extenuated 

1 The Patricians of th6 lower empire abrogated. Moratorl, Annali d'ltalia, 

were goyemors sent from Constantinople ad. ann. 772 ; St. Marc, t. i. p. 856, 872. 

to the provinces. Rome had long bwn A mosaio, still extant in the Lateran 

accustomed to their name and power, palace, represents our Saviour giving the 

The subjection of the Romans, both keys to St. Peter with one hand, and 

clergy and laity, to Charlemagne, as well with the other a standard to a crowned 

before as after he bore the imperial prince, bearing the inscription Constan- 

name, seems to be established. See IMs- tine Y. But Constantine V. did not 

sertation Historique, par le Blanc, sub- begin to reign till 780 ; and if this piece 

joined to his Trait6 de Monnoyes de of workmanship was made under Leo 

Prance, p. 18 ; and St. Marc, Abr^ HI., as the authors of L'Art de verifier 

Chronolo^que de I'Histoire de I'ltalie, les Sates imagine, it could not be earlier 

t. i. The first of these writers does not than 796. T. i. p. 262; Muratori ad 

allow that Pepin exercised any authority ann. 798. However this may be, there 

at Rome. A good deal of obscurity rests can be no question that a considerable 

over its internal government for near share of jurisdiction and authority was 

fifty y^rs ; but there is some reason to practically exercised by the popes during 

believe that the nominal sovereignty of this period. Vid. Murat. ad ann. 789. 
the Greek emperors was not entirely * [Noxx X.] 
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bj an analytical dissection.^ But rejecting a mode of judging 
equally uncandid and fallacious, we shall find that he pos- 
sessed in everjthing that grandeur of conception which dis- 
tinguishes extraordinary minds. Like Alexander, he seemed 
bom for universal ijmovation : in a life restlessly active, we see 
him reforming the coinage and establishing the legal divisions 
of money ; gathering about him the learned of every country ; 
founding schools and collecting libraries ; interfering, but with 
the tone of a king, in religious controversies ; aiming, though 
prematurely, at ti^e formation of a naval force ; attempting, 
for the saJse of commerce, the magnificent enterprise of 
uniting the Rhine and Danube;^ and meditating to mould 
the discordant codes of Roman and barbarian laws into an 
uniform system. 

The great qualities of Charlemagne were, indeed, alloyed 
by the vices of ^ barbarian and a conqueror. I^ine wives, 
whom he divorced with very little ceremony, attest the 
license of his private life, which his temperance and frugality 
can hardly be said to redeem. Unsparing of blood, though 
not constitutionally cruel, and wholly indifferept to the means 
which his ambition prescribed, he beheaded in one day four 
thousand Saxons — an act of atrocious butchery, after which 
his persecuting edicts, pronoundng the pain of death against 
those who refused baptism, or even who ate fiesh during 
Lent, seem scarcely worthy of notice. This union of bar- 
barous ferocity with elevated views of national improvanent 
might suggest the parallel of Peter the Great. But the 
degrading habits and brute violence of the Muscovite place 
him at an immense distance from the restorer of the empire. 

A strong sympathy for intellectual excellence was the 
leading clwacteristic of Charlemagne, and this undoubtedly 
biassed him in the chief political error of his conduct — that 
of encouraging the power and pretensions of the hierarchy. 
But, perhaps, his greatest eulogy is written in the disgraces 
of succeeding times and the miseries of Europe. He stands 
alone, like a beacon upon a waste, or a rock in the broad 



I Bginhura ftttesii hUmftdy eloqiieiiM, * Sm aa eao^ upon this pvqjeet in «he 
hlfl perfect mastery of Latin, bis knowl- Memoln of the AcademT of Inscriptions, 
edge of Greek so ftr as to read it, his t. zriii. The riven which were designed 



..qnisitions in logic, gianunar, rhetoric, to fbrm the links of this Junction were 

and astronomy. But tlie anonymous the Altmuhl, the Regnita, and the Bfain ; 

authors of the life of Louis the Debonair but their want of depth, and the spongl- 

attributes most of these accomplishments ness of the soil, appear to present insa* 

to that unlbrtunate prince. pecable impediiuenU to Its oomplettoxi. 
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ocean. His sceptre was the bow of Ulysses, which could not 
be drawn by any weaker hand. In the dark ages of European 
history the reign of Charlema^e affords a solitary resting- 
place between two long periods of turbulence and igno- 
miny, deriving the advantages of contrast both from that of 
the preceding dynasty and of a posterity for whom he had 
formed an empire wbich they were unworthy and unequal to 
maintain.^ 

Pepin, die eldest son of Charlemagne, died before him, 
leaving a natural son, named Bemiuxl.^ ^v®'^ Louia th« 
if he had been legitimate, the right of representa- Debomar. 
tion was not at all established during these ages ; ^'^' 
indeed, the general prejudice seems to have inclined against 
it. Bernard, therefore, kept only the kingdom of Italy, which 
had been transferred to his father ; while Louis, the younger 
son of Charlemagne, inherited tlie empire.* But, in a short 
tame, Bernard, having attempted a rebellion against 
his uncle, was sentenced to lose his eyes, which 
occasioned his death — a cruelty more agreeable to the pre- 
vailing tone of manners than to the diaracter of Louis, who 
bitterly reproachjed himself for the severity he had beien per- 
suaded to use. 

Under this prince, called by the Italians the Pious, and 
by the French the Debonair, or Grood-natured,^ the mighty 

I The Lift of CbarlemagDB, by Qaillard, the theories of bi» own. M. Gvixot aska 

without being made perhaps so ipiterest- whether the nation was left in the saihe 

ing as it ought to hare been, preBenis an state in which the emperor found it. 

adequate rUw both of bis actions and Nothing ftU with him, he remarks, but 

character. Schmidt, Hist, dee Allemands, the central goTernment, which could only 

tome ii., appears to me a superior writer, hare been preserred by a series of men 

An exception to the general suffinge like himself. (Bssais sur I'Hist. de 

of historians in ihyor of Charlemagne is France, pp. 276-294; Hist, de la Civilisa- 



France, pp. 276-294; Hist, de la Civilisa- 
tion en France, Le^^on ii. p. 89.) Some, 
hideed, of his institutions oannot be said 



) by Sismondi. He seems to consider 
liim as liaving produced no permanent 

effect; theempire, within half a century, to haVe long surriyed him; but this 

haying been dismembered, and relapsing again must be chiefly attributed to the 

into the merest weakness : — ** Tellemeni weakness of his successors. No one man 

la grandeur acquise par les armes est of more than common ability arose in 

trompeuse, quand elle ne se donne pour the Oarloyingian dynasty after himself, 

appui aueune institution bienfltisante ; et a &ct yery disadyantageous to the per- 

tellement ie rigne d'un grand roi demeure manence of liis policy, and perhaps rather 

sterile, quand il ne fonde pas la liberty surprising: though it is a theory of Sis- 

de ses concitoyens." (Vol. iil. p. 97.) mondi that royal fftmilies naturally dwin- 

But certainly some of Charlemagne's in- die into imbecility, especially in a leml- 

stitutions were likely to proye beneficial barbarous condition of society, 

if they could haye been maintained, such * A contemporary author, Thegan, ap. 

as the Scabini and the Uissi Dominici. Muratori, a.d. 810, asserts that Bernard 

And when Sismondi hints tliat Charle- was bom of a concubine. I do not know 

magne ought to haye giyen a eharte eon- why modem historians represent it other- 

stitiUionnelUy it is difficult not to smile at wise, 

such a proof of his inclination to Judge > [Non XI.] 

past times by a standard borrowed from « These names, as a French writer ob- 
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structure of his father's power began rapidly to decay. I do 
not know that Louis deserves so much contempt as he has 
undergone; but historians have in general more indulgence 
for splendid crimes than for the weaknesses of virtue. There 
was no defect in Louis's understanding or courage ; he was 
accomplished in martial exercises, and in all the learning 
which an education, excellent for that age, could supply. No 
one was ever more anxious to reform die abuses of adminis- 
tration ; and whoever compares his capitularies with those of 
Charlemagne will perceive that, as a legislator, he was even 
superior to his father. The fault lay entirely in his heart ; 
and this fault was nothing but a temper too soft and a con- 
science too strict.^ It is not wonderful that the empire should 
have been speedily dissolved; a succession of such men as 
Charles Martel, Pepin, and Charlemagne, could alone have 
preserved its integrity ; but the misfortunes of Louis and his 
people were immediately owing to the following errors of his 
conduct. 

Soon after his accession Louis thought fit to associate his 
His misfor- ^^^^^t SOU, Lothairc, to the empire, and to confer 
tunes and the proviuccs of Bavaria and Aquitaine, as sub- 
•^"' ordinate kingdoms, upon the two younger, Louis 

*'^' ®^ ' and Pepin. The step was, in appearance, conform- 
able to his father's policy, who had acted towards hunself in 
a similar manner. But such measures are not subject to 
general rules, and exact a careful regard to characters and 
circumstances. The principle, however, which regulated this 
division was learned from Charlemagne, and could alone, if 
strictly pursued, have given unity and permanence to the em- 
pire. The elder brother was to preserve his superiority over 
the others, so that they should neither make peace nor war, 
nor even give answer to ambassadors, without his consent. 
Upon the death of either no further partition was to be made ; 
but whichever of his children might become the popular 
choice was to inherit the whole kingdom, under the same su- 

serreB. meant the same thing. PitMhad, i Schmidt, ffist. des AllemandSf torn, 

eyen in good Latin, the sense of mitis^ ii., has done more justice than othst 

medc, forbearing, or what the lirench historians to Louis's character. Vais- 

call ddhonnaire. Synonymes de Bou- sette attests the goodness of his goyern- 

band, torn. i. p. 257. Our English word ment in Aquitaine, which he held as a 

debonair \b hardly used in the same subordinate kingdom during his fitther's 

sense, if indeed it can be called an Eug- life. It extended from the Loire to the 

lish word; but I haye not altered Lou- Ebro, so that the trust was not con- 

is's appellatioui by which he is so well temptible.— £Dst. de Languedoc, torn. i. 

known. p. 476. 
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periority of the head of the family.^ This compact was, from 
the begmning, disKked by the younger brothers ; and an event, 
upon which Louis does not seem to have calculated, soon dis- 
gusted his colleague Lothaire. Judith of Bavaria, the emper- 
or's second wife, an ambitious woman, bore him a son, by 
name Charles, whom both parents were naturally anxious to 
place on an equal footing with his brothers. But this could 
only be done at the expense of Lothaire, who was ill disposed 
to see his empire still further dismembered for this child of a 
second bed. Louis passed his life in a struggle with three 
undutiful sons, who abused his paternal kindness by constant 
rebellions. 

These were rendered more formidable by the concurrence 
of a different class of enemies, whom it had been another er- 
ror of the emperor to provoke. Charlemagne had assumed a 
thorough control and supremacy over the clergy ; and his son 
was perhaps still more vigilant in chastising their irregulari- 
ties, and reforming their rules of discipline. But to this, 
which they had been compelled to bear at the hands of the 
first, it was not equally easy for the second to obtain their 
submission. Louis therefore drew on himself the inveterate 
enmity of men who united with the turbulence of martial no- 
bles a skill in managing those engines of offence which were 
peculiar to their order, and to which the implicit devotion of 
his character laid him very open. Yet, after many vicissi- 
tudes of fortune, and many days of ignominy, his ^, ,>. 340. 
wishes were eventually accomplished. Clmrles, partition of 
his youngest son, sumamed the Bald, obtained, *ii«©mp*w 
upon his death, most part of France, while Grer- ^- *• ®*^- 
many fell to the share of Louis, and the rest of JS tom, 
the imperial dominions, with the title, to the eldest, I^Ss^^'d 
Lothaire. This partition was the result of a san- oiiaries^ 
guinary, though short, contest ; and it gave a fatal ^*^*** 
blow to the empire of the Franks. For the treaty of Ver- 
dun, in 843, abrogated the sovereignty that had been attached 
to the eldest brotiber and to the imperial name in former par- 
titions : each held his respective kingdom as an independent 
right.^ This is the epoch of a final separation between the 

1 Balnxii Oapitnlaris, torn. i. p. 676. the snbBeqaent conduct of the brothen 

'Baltudi Gapitnlaria, torn. u. p. 42; and their fiunily justifies the construction 

Velly. tome ii., p. 76. The exprmsions of Velly, which I hare followed. 

of thu treaty are perhaps equivocal ; but 



so 
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French and German members of the empire. Its millenary 
was celebrated by some of the latter nation in 1843.* 

The subsequent partitions made among the children of 
these brothers are of too rapid succession to be 
here related. In about forty years the empire waa 
nearly reunited under Charles the Fat, son of 
Louis of Grermany; but his short and inglorious 
reign ended in his deposition. From this time the 
possession of Italy was contested among her na- 
tive princes ; Grermany fell at first to an illegitimate 
descendant of Charlemagne, and in a short time 
was entirely lost by his family ; two kingdoms, af- 
terwards united, were formed by usurpers out of 
what was then called Burgundy, and comprised the provinces 
between the Rhone and the Alps, with Franche Comt^, and 
great part of Switzerland.* In France the Carlovingian 
kings continued for another century ; but their line was inter- 
rupted two or three times by the election or usur- 
pation of a powerful family, the counts of Paris 
and Orleans, who ended, like the old mayors of 
the palace, in dispersing the phantoms of royalty 
they had professed to serve.* Hugh Capet, the 
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iThe partition, which the treaty of 
Verdun confirmed, had been made by 
commissionerB spedally appointed in the 
preceding year. "Le nombre total dee 
commissaires ftit port6 k trois cents ; ilB 
se distribu^rent tonte la surfiice de I'em- 
pire, qnUls s'engag^rent k parcourir avant 
le mois d' aoAt de Pann6e suirante : oet 
immense trayail etolt en effet alors ntees- 
saire pour se procurer les connoissances 
qu'on obtientat^nrd'hui en an instant, 
wt I'inspection d'une carte gtegraph- 
ique: malheureusement on teriyoit k 
cette ^poque aussi peu qa*on Usoit. Le 
rapport des commissaires ne fiit point 
mis par ^rit, ou point d4pos4 dans les 
archives. S'il nous avoit €t6 oonserrd, 
ce seroit le plus ourieux de tons les mon- 
umens sur l'6tat de PEnrope an moyen 
Age.'* (Sismondi, Hist, des Fran^. iii. 76.) 
For this he quotes Nithard, a contem- 
porary historian. 

In the dirision made on this occasion 
the kingdom of France, wtdch fell to 
Charles the Bald, had for its eastern 
bonndaxy, the Mease, the Sa5ne, and the 
Rhone ; which, nevertheless, can only be 
anderstood of the Upper Mease, nnce 
Brabant was certainly not comprised in 
it. Lothaire, the eider brother, besides 



Italy, had a kingdom called Lorraine, 
from his name (Lotharingia), extending 
from the month of the Rhine to Provence, 
bounded by tliat river on one frontier, by 
France on the other. Louis took all be- 

Snd the Rhine, and was usually styled 
le Germanic. 

s These kingdoms were denominated 
Provence and Tran^nrane Burgundy. 
The latter was very small, comprising 
only part of Switierland; bat its second 
sovereign, Rodolph II., acquired by 
treaty almost the whole of the former ; 
and the two united were called the king- 
dom of Aries. This lasted from 983 to 
1082. when Rodolph HI. bequeathed his 
dominions to the emperor Conrad 11. — 
Art de verifier les Dates, tom. U. p. 
427-482. 

*The flkmily of Capet is generally ad- 
mitted to possess the most ancient pedi- 
gree of any sovereign line in Europe. Its 
succession through males is unequivo- 
cally dednced from Robert the Brave, 
made governor of Ai^ou in 864, and 
flkther of Budes king of France, and of 
Robert, who was chosen by a party in 
922, though, as Charlen the Simple waa 
Btill acknowledged in some provinces, it 
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representatiye of this house upon the death of Raiph,928. 
Louis v., placed himself upon the throne; thus g^ ' 
founding the third and most permanent race of i^h*iw, 
French sovereigns. Before this happened, the de- Louia t. 
scendants of Charlemagne had sunk into insignifi- ^^^^^ 
cance, and retained little more of France than the Parii. 
city of Laon. The rest of the kingdom had been seized by 
the powerful nobles, who, with the nominal fidelity of the 
feudal system, maintained its practical independence and re- 
bellious spirit.* 

These were times of great misery to the people, and the 
worst, perhaps, that Europe has ever known. Even under 
Charlemagne, we have abundant proofs of the ca- state of th« 
lamities which the people suffered. The light p«>p*«- 
which shone around him was that of a consuming fire. The 
free proprietors who had once considered themselves as only 
called upon to resist foreign invasion, were harassed by end- 
less expeditions, and dragged away to the Baltic Sea, or the 
banks of the Drave. Many of them, as we learn from his 
Capitularies, became ecclesiastics to avoid military conscrip- 
tion.^ But far worse must have been their state under the 
lax government of succeeding times, when the dukes and 
counts, no longer checked by the vigorous administration of 
Charlemagne, were at liberty to play the tyrants in their sev- 
eral territories, of which they now became almost the sover- 
eigns. The poorer landholders accordingly were forced to 
bow their necks to the yoke ; and, either by compulsion or 
through hope of being better protected, submitted their inde- 
pendent patrimonies to the feudal tenure. 

i0 nnoeTtaln whether he oaght to be independent and bound by no feudal tie. 

counted in the royal list. It is, more- (Lettree sur PHiat. de France, Lett. IX.) 

over, highly probable that Bobert the * Capitularia, a. d. 806. Whoever poe- 

Brave was descended, equallv through sened three mansi of alodial property 

malee, from St. Amoui, who died in (W), was called upon for personal service, or 

and consequently nearly allied to the at least to ftamlsh a substitute. Nigellus, 

CarlOTingian fiunily, who derive their author of a poetical Life of Louis I., 

pedigree from the same head. — See seems to impUeate Charlemagne himself 

Preuves de la O^n^alogie de Hughes Ca« in some of the oppressions of his reign, 

pet, in PArt de v^rifler les Dates, torn. i. It was the first care of the former to re- 

p. oG6. dress those who had been injured in hla 

^[NonXn.] fftther*s time. — Becueil des Historieiis, 

At the close of the ninth century there tome t1. N.B. I quote by this title the 

were twenty-nine hereditary fleft of the great collection of French historians, 

crown. At the accession of Hugh Capet, charters and other documents lllustra- 

in 987, they had increased to fifty-five, tive of the middle ages, more commonly 

(Ouisot, Givilis en France. Le^on 24.) known by the name of its first editor. 

Thierrr maintains that tnose between the Benedictine Bouquet. But as several 

the Loire and the Pyrenees were stzletly learned men of that order were suoces- 
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But evils still more terrible than these political abuses 
were the lot of those nations who had been subject to Charle- 
magne. They, indeed, may appear to us little better than 
ferocious barbarians ; but tiiey were exposed to the assaults 
of tribes, in comparison of whom they must be deemed humane 
and polished. Each frontier of the empire had to dread the 
attack of an enemy. The coasts of Italy were 
^' continually alarmed by the Saracens of Africa, 
who possessed themselves of Sicily and Sardinia, and became 
masters of the Mediterranean Sea.^ Though the Greek 

oAQo^ dominions in the south of Italy were chiefly exposed 
"to them, they twice insulted and ravaged the terri- 
tory of Rome ; nor was there any security even in the neigh- 
borhood of the maritime Alps, where, early in the tenth 
century, they settled a piratical colony.^ 

Much more formidable were the foes by whom Glermany 
The was assailed. The Sclavonians, a widely extended 

Hungarians, people, whose language is still spoken upon half 
the surface of Europe, had occupied the countries of Bohemia, 
Poland, and Pannonia,* on the eastern confines of the empire, 
and from the time of Charlemagne acknowledged its superi- 
ority. But at the end of the ninth century, a Tartarian 
tribe, the Hungarians, overspreading that country which 
since has borne their name, and moving forward like a vast 
wave, brought a dreadful reverse upon Grermany. Their 
numbers were great, their ferocity untamed. They fought 
with light cavalry and light armor, trusting to their showers 
of arrows, against which the swords and lances of the Euro- 
pean armies could not avail. The memory of Attila was 
renewed in the devastations of these savages, who, if they 
were not his compatriots, resembled them both in their coun- 

Ayelj concerned in this work, not one Monaco, were extirpated by a count of 

half of which has yet been published, it Proyenoe in 972. But they had estab- 

seemed better to follow its own title-page. lished themselves more inland than Fras> 

1 These African Saracens belonged to sineto. Creeping up the line of the Alps, 

the Aglabites, a dynasty that rdgned at they took possession of St. Maurice, in 

Tunis for the whole of the ninth century, the Valais, from which the feeble kings of 

after throwing off the yoke of the Abbas- Tran^urane Burgundy could not dislodge 

site Khalifls. They were orerthrown them. 

themselves in the next age by the Fati- > I am sensible of the awkward effect 

mites. Sicily was first invaded in 827 : of introducing this name from a more 

but the citv of Syracuse was only re- ancient geography, but it saves a circum- 

duced in 878. locution still more awkward. Austria 

* Muratori, Annali d'ltalia, ad. ann. would convey an imperfect idea, and the 

906, et alibi. These Saracens of Vrassi- Austrian dominions could not be named 

D«to, supposed to be between Nice and without a tremendous anachronism. 
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tenances and customs. All Italy, all Grermanj, and the south 
of France felt this scourge ; * till Henry the ^ ^ 984-864. 
Fowler, and Otho the Great, drove them back by ' ' 
successive victories within their own limits, where, in a short 
time, they learned peaceful arts, adopted the religion and 
followed the policy of Christendom. 

K any enemies could be more destructive than these Hun- 
garians, they were the pirates of the north, known xhe 
commonly by the name of Normans. The love of Normans. 
a predatory life seems to have attracted adventurers of 
different nations to the Scandinavian seas, from whence they 
infested, not only by maritime piracy, but continual invasions, 
the northern coasts both of France and Grermany. The 
causes of their sudden appearance are inexplicable, or at 
least could only be sought in the ancient traditions of Scandi- 
navia. For, undoubtedly, the coasts of France and England 
were as little protected from depredations under the Mero- 
vingian kings, and those of the Heptarchy, as in subsequent 
times. Yet only one instance of an attack from this side is 
recorded, and that before the middle of the sixth century,' till 
the age of Charlemagne. In 787 the Danes, as we call those 
northern plunderers, began to infest England, which lay most 
inmiediately open to their incursions. Soon afterwards they 
ravaged the coasts of France. Charlemagne repulsed them 
by means of his fleets ; yet they pillaged a few places during 
his reign. It is said that, perceiving one day, from a port in 
the Mediterranean, some Norman vessels, which had pene- 
trated into that sea, he shed tears, in anticipation of the 
miseries which awaited his empire.* In Louis's reign their 
depredations upon the coast were more incessant,^ but they 

1 In 924 they OTerran Languedoo. * Oreg. Turon. 1. ill. o. 8. 

Raymond-Pons, count of Toolouse, out > In the ninth century the Nonnan 

th^army to pieces; but they had pre- pirates not only raTaged the Balearie 

▼iously committed such raTsges, that the biles, and nearer coasts of the Medlterra- 

bishops of that provinoe, writing soon nean, but cTen Greece.— Be Marca^Sfar- 

afterwards to Pope John X., assert that ca Hispanioa, p. 827. 

scarcely any eminent ecclesiastics, out * Nigellus, the poetical biographer of 

of a great number, were left alive. — Louis, giyes the following description of 

Hist, de Languedoc, tome ii. p. 60. Ther the Normans : — 

penetrated into Guienne, as late as 961. Nort quoqne Fianeisoo dicnqtur no- 

— Flodoardi Chronicon, In Beeueil des mine mannt. 

Historiens, tome Till. In Italy they In- Velooes, agiles, armigeriqne nimis ; 

spired such terror that a mass was com- Ipse quidem popnlus latd pernotns ha- 

posed expressly deprecating this calam- betur, 

ity : Ab Ungarorum nos defendas Jaculis ! lintre dapes quserlt, inoolitatque man. 

In 987 they raraged the country as ftr Puleher adest ilicie, yultuque statuquA 

as Benerento and Capua. — Muratori, decorus. — I. It. 
Ann. d'ltalia. 

VOL. I. 3 
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did not penetrate into the inland country till that of Charles 
the Bald. The wars between that prince and his family, 
which exhausted France of her noblest blood, the insubordi- 
nation of the provincial goTemors, even the instigation of 
some of Charles's enemies, laid all open to their inroads. 
They adopted an uniform plan of war&re both in France and 
England; saihng up navigable rivers in their vessels of 
small burden, and fortifying the islands which they occasion- 
ally found, they made these intrenchments at once an asylum 
for their women and children, a repository fbr their plunder, 
and a place of retreat &om superior force* After pillaging a 
town they retired to these strongholds or to their ships ; and 
it was not till 872 that they ventured to keep possession of 
Angers, which, however, they were compelled to evacuate. 
Sixteen years afterwards they laid siege to Paris, and com- 
mitted the most ruinous devastations on the neighboring 
country. As these Normans were unchecked by religious 
awe, the rich monasteries, which had stood harmless amidst 
the havoc of Christian war, were overwhelmed in the storm. 
Perhaps they may have endured some irrecoverable losses of 
ancient learning; but their complaints are of monuments 
disfigured, bones of saints and kings dispersed, treasures 
carried away. St. Denis redeemed its abbot from captivity 
with six hundred and eighty-five pounds of gold. All the 
chief abbeys were stripped about the same time, either by the 
enemy, or for contributions to the public necessity. So 
impoverished was the kingdom, that in 860 Charles the Bald 
had great difficulty in collecting three thousand pounds of 
silver to subsidize a body of Normans against their country- 
men. The kings of France, too feeble to prevent or repel 
these invaders, had recourse to the palliative of buying peace 
at their hands, or rather precarious armistices, to which 
reviving thirst of plunder soon put an end. At length 
Charles the Simple, in 918, ceded a great province, which 
they had already partly occupied, partly rendered desolate, 
and which has derived ftx)m them the name of Normandy. 
Ignominious as this appears, it proved no impolitic step. 
BoUo, the Norman chief, with all his subjects, became 
Christians and Frenchmen; and the kingdom was at once 



He goes on to tell ns that thej wor- of name, or of attribntev, that deeeiTW 
■hipped Neptune — Was it a similarity him? 
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relieved from a terrible enemy, and strengthened by a race 
oi hardy colonists.^ 

The accession of Hugh Capet had not the immediate effect 
of restoring the royal authority over France. His Acoewkm of 
own very extensive fief was now, indeed, united to Hugh Capet. 
the crown ; but a few great vassals occupied the ^** ^^' 
remainder of the kingdom. Six of these obtained, at a sub- 
sequent time, the exclusive appellation of peers of France, — 
the count of Flanders, whose fief stretched from ^^^^^f 
the Scheldt to the Somme; the count of Cham- France at 
pagne ; the duke of Normandy, to whom Britany *** *^**' 
did homage ; the duke of Burgundy, on whom the count of 
Nivemois seems to have depended ; the duke of Aquitaine, 
whose territory, though less than the ancient kingdom of that 
name, comprehended Poitou, Limousin, and most of Guienne, 
with the feudal superiority over the Angoumois, and some 
other central districts ; and lastly the count of Toulouse, who 
possessed Languedoc, with the small countries of Quercy and 
Bouergue, and the superiority over Auvergne.' Besides 
these six, the duke of Gasoony, not long afim^ards united 
with Aquitaine, the counts of Anjou, Ponthieu, and Verman- 
dois, the viscount of Bourges, the lords of Bourbon and 
Coucy, with one or two other vassals, held immediately of the 
last Carlovingian kings.' This was the aristocracy, of which 
Hugh Capet usurped the direction ; for the suffice of no 
general assembly gave a sanction to his title. On the death 
of Xiouis y. he took advantage of the absence of Charles, duke 
of Lorraine, who, as the deceased king's unde, was nearest 
heir, and procured his own consecration at Rheims. At first 
he was by no means acknowledged in the kingdom ; but his 
qontest with Charles proving successful, the chief vassals 
ultimately gave at least a tadt consent to the usurpation, and 
permitted the royal name to descend undisputed upon his 
posterity.* But this was almost the sole attribute of sover- 

1 An exceedingly good iketoh of these 
N<Minan incunionfl, and of the political 

ritnation of Fraooe during that period, yergne again did homage to Guienne. It 

may he foand in two Memoirs by M. is Tery difflcnlt to follow the history of 

Bonamy, Mdm. de PAoad. des Inscript. these flefii. 

tomes XT. and xrli. These I ha^e ohidlj > The imtnediaey of vassals in times so 

followed in the text. [Notb Xm.] ancient is open to much controyersy. I 

' AuTergne changed its fbndal superior have followed the authority of those in- 

twioe. It had been subject to the duke dustrious Benedictines, the editors of 

of Aquitaine till about the middle of the L^Art de verifier les I)ates. 

tenth century. The counts of Toulouse * The south of France not only took 



then got possesion of it; but early in 
the twelfth century the counts of Au- 
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eignty which the first kings of the third dynasty enjoyed. 
For a long period before and after the accession of that family 
France has, properly speaking, no national history. The 
character or fortune of those who were called its kings were 
little more important to the majority of the nation than those 
of foreign princes. Undoubtedly, the degree of influence 
Robert, which they exercised with respect to the vassals 
A.D. 996. of the crown varied according to their power and 
.their proximity. Over Guienne and Toulouse the first four 
Capets had very little authority ; nor do they seem to have 
Henry I. cver received assistance from them either in civil 
p^yp'^^- or national wars.* With provinces nearer to their 
A.D. loeb. own domains, such as Normandy and Flanders, 
they were frequently engaged in alliance or hostility; but 
each seemed rather to proceed from the policy of independent 
states than from the relation of a sovereign towards his 
subjects.^ 

It should be remembered that, when the fiefs of Paris and 
Orleans are said to have been reunited by Hugh Capet to 
the crown, Httle more is understood than the feudal superi- 
ority over the vassals of these provinces. As the kingdom 
of Charlemagne's posterity was split into a number of great 
fiefs, so each of these contained many barons, possessing 



no part in Hugh's eleration, but long 
refosed to pay him any obedience, or 
rather to acknowledge his title, Ibr obe- 
dience was wholly out of the question. 
The style of charters ran, instead of the 
king's name, Deo regnante^ rege expte- 
tantgy or eU>sente rege terreno. He forced 
Ouienne to submit about 990. But in 
Limonsin they continued to acknowledw 
the sons of Charles of Lorraine till KXW. 
— Vaissette, Hist, de Lang. t. ii. p. 120. 
150. Before this Toulouse had refused 
to recognise Eudes and Baoul, two kings 
of France who were not of the Carloyin- 
gian fiunily, and even hesitated about 
Louis IV. and Lothaire, who had an 
hereditary right. — Idem. 

These proofii of Hugh Capet's usurpa- 
tion seem not to be materially inyalidated 
by a dissertation in the 60th Tolume of 
the Academy of Inscriptions, p. 663. It 
is not of course to be denied that the 
northern parts of France acquiesced in 
hlB assumption of the royal title, if they 
did not give an express consent to it. 

1 I have not Ibund ai^ authority for 
suppodng that the proyinces south of the 
Loire contributed their assistance to the 
king in war, unless the following passage 



of Ouliehnus PictayiensiB be considered 
as matter of fihct, and not rather as a 
rhetorical flourish. He tells us that a 
Tast army was collected by Hem^ I. 
against the duke of Normandy: Bur> 
gundium, Arremiam, atque Vasconiam 
properare yideres horribiies fierro ; immo 
Tires tanti regni quantum in climata 
qnatuor mundi patent cunctas.— Becueil 
des ffistoriens, t. zi. p. 88. But we haye 
the roll of the army which Louis VI. led 
against the emperor Henry V., a.d. 1120, 
in a national war: and it was entirely 
composed of troops ftom Champagne, the 
Isle of France, the Orleannois, and other 
proyinces north of the Loire. — Velly, 
t. iii. p. 62. Yet this was a sort of con- 
vocation of the ban; Rex ut eum tota 
Francia sequatur, inyitat. Eyen so late 
as the reign of Philip Augustus, in a 
list of the knights bumerets of France, 
though those of Britany. Flanders,Cham- 
pagne, and Buj^undy, besides the royal 
domains, ue enumerated, no mention is 
made of the proyinces beyond the Loire. 
— Du Chesne, Script. Rerum Qallicarum, 
t. ▼. p. 262. 
« £NoH XIV.] 
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exclusive immunities witliin their own territories, waging 
war at their pleasure, administering justice to their military 
tenants and other subjects, and free from all control beyond 
the conditions of the feudal compact.* At the louIuvi. 
accession of Louis VL in 1108, the cities of Paris, *•*• ^^• 
Orleans, and Bourges, with the immediately adjacent districts, 
formed the most considerable portion of the royal domain. A 
number of petty barons, with their fortified castles, inter- 
cepted the communication between these, and waged war 
against the king almost under the walls of his capital. It cost 
IjouIs a great deal of trouble to reduce the lords of Montlh^ry, 
and other places within a few miles of Paris. Under tlus 
prince, however, who had more activity than his predecessors, 
the royal authority considerably revived. From his reign 
we may date the systematic rivalry of the French and 
English monarchies. Hostilities had several times occurred 
between Philip I. and the two Williams ; but the wars that 
began under Louis YI. lasted, with no long interruption, for 
three centuries and a half, and form, indeed, the most leading 
feature of French history during tiie middle ages.' Of all 
the royal vassals, the dukes of Normandy were the proudest 
and most powerful. Though they had submitted to do 
homage, they could not forget that ^ej came in originally by 
force, and that in real strength they were fully equal to their 
sovereign. Nor had the conquest of England any tendency to 
dimini^ their pretensions.* 

Louis VIL ascended the throne with better prospects than 

1 In a subfequent chapter I shall lUus- be nndentood of coarse that these di- 

trate at much greater length the ciroum- -risioiu are not rigorously exact; and 

stances of the French monarchj with also that, in every instance, owners of 

respect to Its feudal Tassals. It would be fiefe with ciTil and criminal Jnrlsdictioa 

incouYenient to anticipate the sul^t at had the ftill possession of their own terri- 

present, which is rather of a legal than tories, subject more or less to their im- 

narratiTe character. mediate lord, whether it were the king or 

Sifflnondi has given a relative scale of another. The real domain of Louis VI. 

the great Aef^, according to the number was almost confined to the five towns — 

of modem departments wUoh they con- Paris, Orleans, Bstampes, Melun, and 

tained. At the accession of Louis VI. the Gompi^ne (id. p. 86); and to estates, 

crown possessed about five departments ; probably large. In their neighborhood. 

the count of Flanders held four; the * Velly, t. iil. p. 40. 

count of Vermandois, two ; the count of * The Norman historians maintain that 

Boulogne, one ; tiie count of Champagne, their dukes did not owe any service to 

six ; the duke of Burgundy, three ; of the king of France, but only simple hom- 

Normandy, five; of Britany, five; the age, or, as it was called, per paragium. 

count of Ai^ou, three. Thirty-three de- — Becueil des Historiens, t. zi. pref. p. 

partments south of the Loire he conidders 161. They certainly acted upon this 

as hardly connected with the crown ; and principle ; and the manner in which they 

twenty-one were at that time dependent first came into the country is not very 

on the empire. (Vol. v. p. 7.) It is to consistent with dependence. 
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Louis vn. bis fetHei?. He had married Eleanor, heiress of 
A.D. 1187. i}^Q great duchy of Guienne. But this union, 
which promised an immense accession of striength to the 
crown, was rendered unhappy by the levities of that princess. 
B^pudiated by Louis, who felt rather as a husband than a 
king, Eleanor immediately married Henry H, of England, 
who, already inheriting Normandy from his mother and 
Anjou from his father, becanie possessed of more than one 
half of France, and an overmatch for Louis, even if the great 
vassals of the crown had been always ready to maintain its 
supremacy. One might venture, perhaps, to conjecture that 
the sceptre of France would eventually have passed from the 
Capets to the Plantagenets, if the vexatious quarrel with 
Becket at one time^ and the successive rebellions fomented by 
Louis at a later period, had not embarrassed the great talents 
and ambitious spirit of Henry. 

But the scene quite changed when Philip Augustus, son of 
PhUip Louis VII., came upon the stage. No prince com- 

ATignstTM, parable to him in systematic ambition and military 
A.D.1180. enterprise had reigned in France since Charle- 
magne. From his reign the French monarchy dates the recov- 
ery of its lustre. He wrested from the count of Flanders the 
Vermandois (that part of Picardy which borders on the Isle 
of France and Champagne *), and subsequently, the county of 
Artois. But the most importiant conquests of Philip were 
obtained against the kings of England. Even Richard I., with 
all his prowess, lost ground in struggling against an adver- 
Conquest of ^^ ^^ ^'^^ activc, and more politic, than himself. 
Normandy, But whcu John not only took possession of his 
brother's dominions, but confirmed his usurpation 
by the murder, as was very probably surmised, of the heir, 
'Philip, artfully taking advantage of the general indignation, 
summoned him as his vassal to the court of his peers. John 
demanded a safe-conduct. Willingly, said Philip; let him 
come unmolested. And return ? inquired the English envoy. 
. If the judgment of his peers permit him, replied the king. 
By all the saints of France, he exclaimed, when further 
pressed, he shall not return unless acquitted. The bishop 

1 The oAginal cotintfl of Vermandois the earl of Flanders, after her death in 

were descended from Bernard, kiog of 1188. The principal towns of the Ver* 

Italy, grandson of Charlemagne ; but mandois are St. Quentin and Peronne -> 

fheir Ikef passed by the donation of tsa- Art de Tdrifler les Dates, t. il. p. 700 
bel, the last countess, to het husband, 
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of Ely still remonstrated that the duke of Normandy conld 
not come without the king of England ; nor would the barons 
of that country permit their sovereign to run the risk of death 
or imprisonment What of that, my lord bishop? cried 
Philip. It is well known that my vassal the duke of Nor- 
mandy acquired England by force. But if a subject obtains 
any accession of dignity, shall his paramount lord therefore 
lose his rights ? * 

It may be doubted whether, in thus citing John before his 
court, the king of France did not stretch his feudal sovereign- 
ty beyond its acknowledged limits. Arthur was certainly no 
immediate vassal of the crown for Britany ; and, though he 
had done homage to Philip for Anjou and Maine, yet a sub- 
sequent treaty had abrogated his investiture, and confirmed 
his uncle in the possession of those provinces.* But the 
vigor of Philip, and the meanness of his adversary, cast a 
shade over all that might be novel or irregular in Aese pro- 
ceedings. John, not appearing at his summons, was declared 
guilty of felony, and his fiefs confiscated. The execution of 
this sentence was not intrusted to a dilatory arm. Philip 
poured his troops into Normandy, and took town after town, 
while the king of England, infatuated by his own wickedness 
and cowardice, made hardly an attempt at defence. In two 
years Nwrnandy, Maine, and Anjou were irrecoverably lost 
Poitou and Guienne resisted longer ; but the con- lou1« vm. 
quest of the first was completed by Louis VIII., ^•®* ^^^ 
successor of Philip, and the subjection of the second seemed 
drawing near, when the arms of Louis were diverted to dif- 
ferent but scarcely less advantageous objects. 

The country of Languedoc, subject to the counts of Tou- 
louse, had been unconnected, beyond any other part Attain of 
of France, with the kings of the house of Capet. i*o«f«edoo. 
Louis VII., having married his sister to the reigning count, 
and travelled himself through the country, began to exercise 
some degree of authority, chiefly in confirming the rights of 
ecclesiastical bodies, who were vain, perhaps, of this addition- 
al sanction to the privileges ^yhich they already possessed.* 

1 Mat. Paris, p. 288, edit. 1684. tnuw of any act of soTeTelgnty exercised 

* The illegali^ of Philip's proceedings by the kings of France in Languedoo 

is well argued by Ifably, Obseryations flrom 965, when Lothaiie confirmed a 

Bor I'Histoira de Prance, 1. iii. o. 6. charter of his predecessor Raoul in fliTor 

s According to the Benedietine his- of the bishop of Pay, till the reign of 

torians, Vioh and Vaisaette, there is no Louis vn. (Hist, de Languedoo, tome liL 
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But the remoteness of their situation, with a difference in 
language and legal usages, still kept the people of this prov- 
ince apart from those of the north of France. 

About the middle of the twelfth century, certain religious 
opinions, which it is not easy, nor, for our present purpose, 
material to define, but, upon every supposition, exceedingly 
adverse to those of the church,* began to spread over Langue- 
doc. Those who imbibed them have borne the name of 
Albigeois, though they were in no degree peculiar to the 
district of Albi. In despite of much preaching and some 
persecution, these errors made a continual progress ; till In- 
nocent UI., in 1198, despatched commissaries, ^e seed of the 
inquisition, with ample powers both to investigate and to 
chastise. Raymond VL, count of Toulouse, whether in- 
clined towards the innovators, as was then the theme of 
reproach, or, as is more probable, disgusted with the insolent 
interference of the pope and his missionaries, provoked them 
to pronounce a sentence of excommunication against him. 
_g Though this was taken off, he was still suspected ; 
and upon the assassination of one of the inquisitors, 
in which Raymond had no concern. Innocent published a cru- 
sade both against the count and his subjects, calling upon the 
king of France, and the nobility of that kingdom, to take up 
the cross, with all the indulgences usually held out as allure- 
ments to religious warfare. Though Philip would not inter- 
fere, a prodigious number of knights undertook this enterprise, 
led partly by ecclesiastics, and partly by some of the first 
barons in France. It was prosecuted with every atrocious 
barbarity which superstition, the mother of crimes, could in- 
spire. Languedoc, a country, for that age, flourishing and 
civilized, was laid waste by these desolators ; her cities 
burned ; her inhabitants swept away by fire and the sword. 
And this was to punish a fanaticism ten thousand times more 
innocent than their own, and errors which, according to the 



p. 88.) They haTe published^ how<ATer, scribing witness to the charters of the 

an instrument of Louis VI. in &yor of first Capetian kings in the Recueil des 

the same church, confirming those of HistorienSf where many are published, 

former princes. (Appendix, p. 478.) though that of the duke of Quienne 

Neither the counts of Toulouse, nor any sometimes occurs. 

lord of the provinoe, were present in a i For the real tenets of the Langne- 

Tery numerous national assembly, at the docian sectaries I refSir to the last chap- 

toronation of Philip I. (Id. p. 200.) I ter of the present work, where the sul^t 

do not recollect to haTe ever met with the will be taken up i^ain. 
same of the count of Toulouse as a sub- 
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worst imputations, left the laws of hmnaiiitj and the peace 
of social life unimpaired.^ 

The crusaders were commanded by Simon de Montfort, a 
man, like Cromwell, whose intrepidity, hypocrisy, cmauie 
and ambition, marked him for the hero of a holy acainat th* 
war. The energy of such a mind, at the head of ^***°*** 
an army of enthusiastic warriors, may well account for suc- 
cesses which then appeared miraculous. But Montfort was 
cut off before he could realize his ultimate object, an inde- 
pendent principality ; and Raymond was able to bequeathe the 
inheritance of his ancestors to his son. Home, however, was 
not yet appeased; upon some new pretence she ^^ jjm 
raised up a still more formidable enemy against the 
younger Raymond. Louis YUJ. suffered himself to be di- 
verted from the conquest of Guienne, to take the cross 
against the supposed patron of heresy. After a short, and 
Buccessfril war, Louis, dying prematurely, left the crown of 
France to a son only twelve years old. But the count of 
Toulouse was still pursued, till, hopeless of safety in so un- 
equal a struggle, he concluded a treaty upon very ^ ^ ^^^ 
hard terms. By this he ceded the greater part of * * 
Languedoc ; and, giving his daughter in marriage to Alphon- 
so, brother of Louis IX., confirmed to them, and to the king 
in failure of their descendants, the reversion of the rest, 
in exclusion of any other children whom he might have. 
Thus fell the ancient house of Toulouse, through one of those 
strange combinations of fortune, which thwart the natural 
course of human prosperity, and disappoint the plans of wise 
policy and beneficent government' 

1 The Alblgensisn mx oommenoed with Velly, Hlft. de Fnmoe, t. ill., has abridged 

the stonningof Beiien, and a massacie this work. 

whexem 16,000 persons, or, according to M. Faoriel edited ft>r the Collection 

some namUons, 60,000, were put to the dee Doonmens InMits, in 1887, a metrical 

sword. Not a liying soul escaped, as history of the Albigensian crusade, by a 

witnesses assure us. It was here that a contemporary calling himself THlliam of 

Cistertian monk, who led on the orusa- Tudela, which seems to be an imaginary 

ders, answered the inquiry, how the name. It contains 9678 verses. The 

Catholics were to be distinguished from author begins as a yehement enemy of 

heretics : KiU them all .' God toill know the heretics and &Torer of the crusade ; 

hds ovon. Besides Vaissette, see Sismondi, but becomes, before his poem is half com- 

litt^rature du Midi, t. i. p. 201. pleted, equally adverae to Montibrt, Fol- 

> The best account of this crusade quet, and the other chiefli of the persecu- 

against the Albigeois is to be Ibund in tion, though never adopting heretical 

the third volume of Vaissette's History opinions. 

of Languedoc; the Benedictine spirit of Sinnondi says — bitterly, but not nn- 

mildness and veracity tolerably counter- truly — of Simon de Montfort : — '* Ha- 

balancing the pr^udices of orthodoxy, bile guerrier, austere dans ses moeurs, 
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The rapid progress of royal power under Philip Augustus 
Louis IX. and his son had scarcely given the great vassals 
A.D. 1226. tjmg ijQ reflect upon the change which it produced 
in their situation. The crown, with which some might siogly 
have measured their forces, was now an equipoise to their 
united weight And such an imion was hard to be accom- 
plished among men not always very sagacious in policy, and 
divided by separate interests and animosities. They were 
not, however, insensible to the crisis of their feudal liberties ; 
and the minority of Louis IX., guided only by his mother, 
the regent, Blanche of Castile, seemed to offer a favorable 
opportunity for recovering their former situation. Some <^ 
the most considerable barons, the counts of Britany, Cham* 
pagne, and la Marche, had, during the time of Louis YIII., 
shown an unwillingness to push the count of Toulouse too far, 
if they did not even keep up a secret understanding with 
him. They now broke out into open rebellion ; but Sie ad- 
dress of Blanche detached some from the league, and her 
firmness subdued the rest. For the first fifteen years of 
Louis's reign, the struggle was frequtently renewed ; till re- 
peated humiliations convinced the refractory that the throne 
was no longer to be shaken. A prince so feeble as Henry 
nL was unable to afford them that aid from England, which, 
if his grand&ither or son had then reigned, might probably 
have lengthened these civil wars. 

But Louis IK. had methods of preserving his ascendency 
fiis chanus- ^^^7 different from military prowess. That excel- 
ter. Its ex- lent prince was perhaps the most eminent pattern 
ceitences; ^£ unswerving probity and Christian strictness of 
conscience that ever held the sceptre in any country. There 
is a peculiar beauty in the reign of St. Louis, because it shows 
the inestimable benefit which a virtuous king may confer on 
his people, without possessing any distinguished genius. For 
nearly half a century that he governed France there is not 
the smallest want of moderation or disinterestedness in his 
actions ; and yet he raised the infiuence of the monarchy to 
a much higher point than the most ambitious of his predeces- 

ftnatlqpA dans sa Religion, inflAzIble, ezaflpeiatod that irrltabld body and ac* 

cruel, et perflde, U r^ttnuaalt tontes les nuTated their nyenge. (Michelet. m. 

quality qui pouTaient plaire 4 un 306.) But the atrocities of that war have 

moiae.** (Vol. t1. p. 297.) The Albi- hardly been equaUed, and Sismondi was 

gensian sectaries had insulted the clergy not the man to conceal them, 
and hissed St. Bernard; yrhlch^ of course, 
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SOTS. To tbe surprise of his own and later timesj he restored 
great part of his conquests to Henry III., whom ^^ jgg^ 
he might naturally hope to have expelled from 
France. It would indeed have been a tedious work to con- 
quer Guienne, wUeh was full of strong places ; and the sub- 
jugation of such a province might have alarmed, the other 
vassab of his crown. But it is the privilege only of virtuous 
min<k to perceive that wisdom resides in moderate counsels : 
no sagacity ever taught a selfish an\l ambitious sovereign to 
forego the sweetness of inmiediate power. An ordinary 
king, in the circumstances of the French monarchy, would 
have fomented, or, at least, have rejoiced in, the dissensions 
which broke out among tine principal vas»Eds; Louis con- 
stantly employed himseff to reconcile them. In this, too, his 
benevolence had all the effects of far-sighted policy. It had 
been the practice of his three last predecessors to interpose 
their mediation in behalf of the less powerful classes, the 
clergy, the inferior nobility, and the inhabitants of chartered 
towns. Thus the sujMtemacy of the crown became a familiar 
idea ; but the perfect inte^ty of St Louis wore away all 
distrust, and accustomed even the most jealous feudataries to 
bok upon him as their judge and legislator. And as the 
royal authority was hitherto shown only in its most amiable 
prerogatives, the dispensation of fitvor, and the redress of 
wrong,' few were watchful enough to remark the transition of 
the French constitution from a feudal league to an absolute 
monarchy. 

It was perhaps fortunate for the display of St. Louis's vir- 
tues that the throne had already been strengthened by the 
less iraiocent exertions of Philip Augustus and Louis VIII. 
A century earlier his mild and scrupulous character, unsus- 
tained by great actual power, might not have inspired suffi- 
cient awe. But the crown was now grown so formidable, 
and Louis was so eminent for his firmness and braveiy, 
qualities without which every o«her virtue would hate been 
iaeffectual, that no one thought it safe to run wantonly into 
rebellion, while his disinterested administration gave no one a 
pretext for it. Hence the latter part of his reign was alto- 
gether tranquil, and employed in watching over the public 
peace and the security of travellers ; administering justice 
personally, or by the best counsellors; and compiling that 
eode of feudal customs called the Establishments of St. Louis, 
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which is the first monument of legislation after the accession 
of the house of Capet. Not satisfied with the justice of his 
own conduct, Louis aimed at that act of virtue which is rarelj 
practised by private men, and had perhaps no example among 
kings — restitution. Commissaries were appointed to inquire 
what possessions had been unjustly annexed to the royal do- 
main during the last two reigns. These were restored to the 
proprietors, or, where length of time had made it difficult to 
ascertain the claimant, their value was distributed among 
the poor.* 

It has been hinted already that all this excellence of heart 
ID Louis IX. was not attended with that strength 
of understanding, which is necessary, we must al* 
low, to complete the usefulness of a sovereign. During his 
minority Blanche of Castile, his mother, had filled the office 
of Regent with great courage and firmness. But after he 
grew up to manhood, her infiuence seems to have passed the 
limit which gratitude and piety would have assigned to it ; 
and, as her temper was not very meek or popular, exposed 
the king to some degree of contempt. He submitted even to 
be restrained from the society of his wife Margaret, daugh- 
ter of Baymond count of Provence, a princess of great vir- 
tue and conjugal affection. JoinviUe relates a curious story, 
characteristic of Blanche's arbitrary conduct, and sufficiently 
derogatory to Louis.* 

But the principal weakness of this king, which almost ef- 
faced all the good effects of his virtues, was superstition. It 
would be idle to sneer at those habits of abstemiousness and 
mortification which were part of the religion of his age, and, 
at the worst, were only injurious to his own comfort But he 
had other prejudices, which, though they may be forgiven, 
must never be defended. No man was ever more impressed 
than St. Louis with a belief in the duty of exterminating 
all enemies to his own faith. With these he thought no lay- 
man ought to risk himself in the perilous ways of reason- 
ing, but to make answer with his sword as stouUy as a strong 
arm and a fiery zeal could carry that argument* Though, 

1 VeUjf torn. ▼. p. 150. This historian not to xely. — CoUeotion dee M^molres 

has Tery properly dwelt for tdmost a toI- relatift k I'Histoire de Vranoe, torn. ii. pp. 

xune on St. Loois^s internal administra- 140-166. 

tionjitifloneof themoetTaloahlepartH sOoUeotion des M6moires, torn. ii. 

of his work. Joinyille is a real witness, p. 241. 

on whom, when we listen, it is impossible * Anssi yons dis-Je, me dist le roy, que 
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fortunately for his fame, the^persecution against the Albigeois, 
which had been the disgrace of his father's short reign, was 
at an end before he reached manhood, he suffered an hypo- 
critical monk to establish a tribunal at Paris for the suppres- 
sion of heresy, where many innocent persons suffered death. 

But no events in Louis's life were more memorable than 
his two crusades, which lead us to look back on the nature 
and circumstances of that most singular phenomenon in Eu- 
ropean history. Though the crusades involved all the west- 
em nations of Europe, without belonging particularly to any 
one, yet, as France was more distinguished than the rest in 
most of those enterprises, I shall introduce the subject as a 
sort of disgression from the main course of French history. 

Even before the violation of Palestine by the Saracen arms 
it had been a prevailing custom among the Chris- The 
tians of Europe to visit those scenes rendered in- o™~^' 
teresting by religion, partly through delight in the effects of 
local association, partly in obedience to the prejudices or com- 
mands of superstition. These pilgrimages became more fre- 
quent in later times, in spite, perhaps in consequence, of the 
danger and hardships which attended them. For a while the 
Mohammedan possessors of Jerusalem permitted, or even en- 
couraged, a devotion which they found lucrative ; but this was 
interrupted whenever the ferocious insolence witli which they 
regarded all infidels got the better of their rapacity. During 
the eleventh century, when, from increasing superstition and 
some particular fancies, the pilgrims were more numerous 
than ever, a change took place in the government of Pales- 
tine, which was overrun by the Turkish hordes from the 
North. These barbarians treated the visitors of Jerusalem 
with still greater contumely, mingling with their Mohamme- 
dan bigotry, a consciousness of strength and courage, and a 
scorn of the Christians, whom they knew only by the debased 
natives of Greece and Syria, or by these humble and defence- 
less palmers. When such insults became known throughout 

nnl, si n'est giant cleie, et fheologien dfegree of bigotry, did not reqnixe to be 

parftit, ne doit disputer anx Joilb : nuds strained &rther still byMoshelm, toI. iii. 

doit I'homme lay, quant il oit mesdire de p. 278 (edit. 1808). I may observe, by 

la foy Chr6tienne, defendxe la chose, non the way, that this writer, who sees noth- 

pas seulement dee paroles, mais k bonne ing in Louis IX. except his intolerance, 

esp^e tranchant, et en frapper les mMi- ought not to hare charged him with iB- 

sans et mescreans a tracers le corps tant suingan edict in &Tor of the inquisition 

qn'elle y pourra entrer. — JoinTille, in in m9, when he had not assumed the 

Collection des M^moires, torn. i. p. 28. goyernment. 
Ibis passage, which shows a tolerable 
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Europe, they excited a keen sensation of resentment among 
nations equally courageous and devout, which, though wanting 
as yet any definite means of satisfying itself, was ripe for 
whatever favorable conjuncture mjight arise. 

Twenty years before the first crusade Gregory VII. had 
projected the scheme of embodying Europe in arms figainst 
Asia ^— a scheme worthy of his daring mind, and which, 
perhaps, was never forgotten by Urban II., who in every- 
thing loved to imitate his grjeat predecessor.^ This design of 
Gregory was founded upon the supplication of the Greek em- 
perOr Michael, wtdph was renewed by Alexius Comnenus to 
Urban with increased importunity. The Turks had now taken 
Nice, and threatened, from the opposite shore, the very walls 
of Copstantinople. Every one knows whose hand held the 
torch to that inflammable mass of enthusiasm that pervaded 
Europe; the hermit pf Picardy, who, roused by witnessed 
wrongs and imagined visions, journeyed from land to land, 
the apostle of an holy war. The preaching of Pe- 
ter was powerfully seconded by Urban. In the 
councils of Piacenza an(J of Clermont the deliverance qf Jeru- 
salem was eloquently recommended and exultingly undertaken. 
" It is the will of God ! " was the tumultuous cry that broke 
from the heart and lips of the assembly at Clermont; and 
these words afibrd at once the most obvious and most certain 
explanation of the Ifeading principle of the crusades. Later 
writers, incapable of sympathizing with the blind fervor of 
zeal, or anxious to find a pretext for its ejffect somewhat more 
congenial to the spirit of our times, have sought political rea- 
sons for that which resulted only from predominant affections. 
No suggestiqn of these will, I believe, be fovmd in contempo- 
rary historians. To rescue the Gxeek empire from dts immi- 
nent peril, and thus to secure Christendom from enemies who 
professed towards it eternal hostility, might have been a legiti- 
mate and magnanimous ground of interference ; but it oper- 
ated scarcely, or not at all, upon those who took the (;ross. It 
argues, indeed, strange ignorance of the eleventh century to 
ascribe such refinements of later times even to the princes of 
that age. The Turks were no doubt repelled from the neigh- 

1 Ghre^OTy addressed, in 1074, a sort of walls of Constantiiiople. No mention of 

sncyclie letter to all who would defend Palestine is made in this letter. Labb^, 

the Christian fidth, enlbrein^r upon them Concilia, t. x. p. 44. St. Marc, Abr^e 

the duty of taking up arms a^nst the Ghron. de I'Hist. de I'ltalie, t. ill. p. 614. 
Saracens, who had almost come up to the 
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borhood of CJonstantinople by the orusaders ; but this was a 
collateral effect of their enterorise. Nor had they any dispo- 
sition to serve the interest of the Greeks, whom they soon 
came to hate, and not entirely without provocation, with al- 
most as much animosity as the Moslems themselves. 

Every means was used to excite an epidemical frenzy : the 
remission of penance, the dispensation from those practices 
of self-denial which superstition imposed or suspended at 
pleasure, the absolution of all sins, and the assurance of 
eternal felicity. None doubted that such as perished in the 
war received immediately the reward of martyrdom.^ False 
miracles and fanatical prophecies, which were never so fre- 
quent, wrought up the enthusiasm to a stiU higher pitch. 
And these devotional feelings, which are usually thwarted 
and balanced by other passions, fell in with every motive that 
could influence the men of that time ; with curiosity, restless- 
ness, the love of license, thirst for war, emulation, ambition. 
Of the princes who assumed the cross, some probably from 
the beginning speculated upon forming independent establish- 
ments in the East. In later periods the temporal benefits of 
undertaking a crusade undoubtedly blended themselves with 
less selfish considerations. Men resorted to Falesdne, as in 
modem times they have done to the colonies, in order to 
redeem their fame, or repair their fortune. Thus Gui de 
Lusignan, afler flying from France, for murder, was ulti- 
mately raised to the iSirone of Jerusalem. To the more vul- 
gar class were held out inducements which, though absorbed 
in the overruling fanaticism of the first crusade, might be 
exceedingly efficacious when it began rather to flag. During 
the time that a crusader bore the cross he was free from suit 
for his debts, and the interest of them was entirely abolished ; 
he was exempted, in some instances at least, from taxes, and 
placed under the protection of the church, so that he could 
not be impleaded in any civil court, except on criminal 
charges, or disputes relating to land.^ 

None of the sovereigns of Europe took a part in the first 



1 Nam qui pro Obristl nomiiw deeer- nrftBd • ball of BaKmius m. in 1146; 

teates, in acie fidelium et Ghristlanft oontalning iome of these privilegefl. 

militUL cUcuntiir, ooemnbere, non solum Others are granted by Philip AugnstuB 

infomiaf yemm et peccaminum et deUc- in 1214. Ordonnanees des Rol de 

tonun omidmodam credimnsaboUtionem France, torn. 1. See also ]>u Gange, too. 

promereri. Will. Tyr. 1. z. e. 20. CmclB Priyilegia. 

s Otho of Fiisengen, c. 86, has in- 
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crusade ; but many of their chief vassals, great part of the 
inferior nobility, and a countless multitude of the conmion 
people. The priests left their parishes, and the monks their 
cells ; and though the peasantry were then in general bound 
to the soil, we find no check given to their emigration for this 
cause. Numbers of women and children sweUed the crowd ; 
it appeared a sort of sacrilege to repel any one from a work 
which was considered as the manifest design of Providence. 
But if it were lawful to interpret the will of Providence by 
events, few undertakings have been more branded by its dis- 
approbation than the crusades. So many crimes and so much 
misery have seldom been accumulated in so short a space as 
in the three years of the first expedition. We should be 
warranted by contemporary writers in stating the loss of the 
Christians alone during this period at nearly a million ; but 
at the least computation it must have exceeded half that num- 
ber.^ To engage in the crusade, and to perish in it, were 
almost synonymous. Few of those myriads who were mus- 
tered in the plains of Nice returned to gladden their friends 
in Europe with the stoiy of their triumph at Jerusalem. 
Besieging alternately and besieged in Antioch, they drained 
to the lees the cup of misery : three hundred thousand sat 
down before that place; next year there remained but a sixth 
part to pursue the enterprise. But their losses were least in 
the field of battle; the intrinsic superiority of European 
prowess was constantly displayed ; the angel of Asia, to apply 
the bold language of our poet, high and immatchable, where 
her rival was not, became a fear ; and the Christian lances 
bore all before them in their shock from Nice to 
^'^' ' Antioch, Edessa, and Jerusalem. It was here, 
where their triumph was consummated, that it was stained 
with the most atrocious massacre ; not limited to the hour of 
resistance, but renewed deliberately even after that famous 
penitential procession to the holy sepulchre, which might have 
calmed their ferocious dispositions, if, through the misguided 
enthusiasm of the enterprise, it had not been rather calculated 
to excite them.* « 

1 William of Tyre saji that at the been made in Hungary of the rabble 

review before Nice there were found under Gaultier Sans-Avoir. 

600,000 of both sexes, exclusive of 100,000 « The work of MaiUy , entitled L'Bsprit 

cavalry armed in mail. L. ii. c. 23. But des Croisades, is deserving of considerable 

Fnlk of Chartree reckons the same num- praise for its diligence and impartiality, 

ber, besides women, children, and priests. It caMes the history, however, no &rther 

An immense slaughter had previously than the first expedition. Gibbon's two 
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The conquests obtaiiied at such a price bj the first crusade 
were chiefly comprised iu the maritime parts of j^^ ^^^ 
Syria. Except the state of Edessa beyond the quests in 
Euphrates,^ which, in its best days, extended over ®^'*** 
great part of Mesopotamia, the Latin possessions never 
reached more than a few leagues firom the sea. Within the 
barrier of Mount Libanus &eir arms might be feared, but 
their power was never established ; and the prophet was still 
invoked in the mosques of Aleppo and Damascus. The prin- 
cipality of Antioch to the north, the kingdom of Jerusalem 
with its feudal dependencies of Tripoli and Tiberias to the 
south, were assigned, the one to Boemond, a brother of Rob- 
ert Guiscard, count of Apulia, the other to Godfrey of Bou- 
logne,^ whose extraordinary merit had justly raised him to a 
degree of influence with the chief crusaders that has been 
sometimes confounded with a legitimate authority.' In the 
course of a few years Tyre, Ascalon, and the other cities upon 
the sea-coast, were subjected by the successors of Gk>dfrey on 
the throne of Jerusalem. But as their enemies had been 
stunned, not killed, by die western storm, the Latins were 
constantly molested by the Mohammedans of Egypt and 
Syria. They were exposed as the outposts of Christendom, 
with no respite and few resources. A second crusade, in 
which the emperor Conrad HI. and Louis VIL of g^o^nd 
France were engaged, each with seventy thousand onuuMi«. 
cavalry, made scarce any diversion; and that^*^"^*^' 
vast army wasted away in the passage of NatQlia.^ 

ehapters on the enuade», though not himself, Bex EQemsalem, Lattnorom 

without inacouracies, are a brilliant por- primus. THU. 1^. 1. ii. c. 12. 

tlon of his great woric. The original > The heroes of the orusade an Just 

writers are chiefly colleoted in two folio like those of romanee. Qodfkey is not 

Tolumee, entitled Gesta Bei per Vrancos, only the wisest but the strongest man in 

Hanover, 1611. the army. Perhaps Taaso has lost s<nn» 

1 Edessa was a little Christian princi- part of this physieai superiority for th» 

pality, surrounded by, and tributary to, sake of oontrasting him with the imagi« 

the Turks. The inhabitants inritea nary Blnaldo. He cleares a Turk in 

Baldwin, on his progress in the first cm- twun, from the shoulder to the haunch, 

aade, and he made no great scruple of A noble Arab^ after the- taking of Jern« 

supplanting the reigning prince, who salem, requests him to txy his sword upon 

Indeed is represented m a tyrant and a oamel, when Chxlfrey, with ease, cutss 

usurper. Esprit des Oroisades, t. It. p. off tiie head. The Asals suspecting there 

68. De Guignes, Hist, des Huns, tom. u, might be something peculiarin tiieOUade, 

p. 185-162. desires him to do the same with hu 

s Godfrey nerer took the title of King tword; and the hero obliges him by 

of Jerusalem, not choosing, he said, to demolishing a second eamel. Wm, Tyr. 

wear a crown of gold in that city where 1. iz. o. 22. 

his Saviour had been crowned with « Vertot puts the destruction in the 

thorns. Baldwin, Godfr^'s brother, who second crusade at two hundred thousand 

■aceeeded him within two years, entitles men (Hist, de Malthe, p. 129) ; and from 
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The decline of the Christiaii establishments in the East is 
ascribed by William of Tyre to the extreme viciousness of 
Decline of ^^^ manners, to the adoption of European arms 
the lAtto by the Orientals, and to the union of the Moham* 
^in^the medan principalities under a single chief.^ With- 
^^*- out denying the operation of fiiese causes, and 

especially the last, it is easy to perceive one more radical than 
all the three, the inadequacy of their means of self-defence. 
The kingdom of Jerusalem was guarded only, exclusive of 
European volunteers, by the feudal service of eight, hundred 
and sixty-six knights, attended each by four archers on 
horseback, by a militia of five thousand and seventy-five 
burghers, and by a conscription, in great exigencies, of the 
remaining population.^ William of Tyre mentions an army 
of one thousand three hundred horse and fifteen thousand 
foot, as the greatest which had ever been collected, and pre- 
dict the utmost success from it, if wisely conducted.^ This 
was a little before the irruption of Saladin. In the last fatal 
battle Lusignan seems to have had somewhat a larger force.^ 
Nothing can more strikingly evince the ascendency of Europe 
than the resistance of these Frankish acquisitions in Syria 
during nearly two hundred years. Several of their victories 
over the Moslems were obtained against such disparity of 
numbers, that they may be compared with whatever is most 
illustrious in history or romance.' These perhaps were less 
due to Hie descendants of the first crusaders, settled in the 

William of Tyre^s language, there seems in flowing lobes. Mont&ucon, Monn- 

no reeuBon to consider this an eza^era- mens de la Monarchie Francaise, t. i. 

tlon. L.XYi.e.l9. pi. 50. 

1 L. zzi. c. 7. John of Vitry also s aihbon, o. 29. note 125. Jerusalem 

mentions the change of weapons by the itself was ▼o'y thinly inhabited. For all 

Saracens, in imitation of the Latins, udng the heathens, says William of Tyre, had 

the lances and coat of mail instead of perished in the massacre when the city 

bows and arrows, c. 92. But, according was taken ; or, if any escaped, they were 

to a more ancient writer, part of Soli- not allowed to return ; no heathen being 

man's (the EilidgeAislan of DeGuignes) thou«^t fit to dwell in the holy city, 

army in the first crusade was in armor, Baldwin invited some Arabian GhfistiDins 

lorlcis et galeis et clypeis aurels valde to settle in it. 

armaii. Albertus Aquensis, 1. ii. o. 27. > L. xzli. c. 27. 

I may add to this a testimony of another * A prime intrdtu Latinornm in ter 

kind, not less deoisiTe. In tba Abbey ram sanctam, says John de Vitry, noetri 

of St. Denis there were ten pictures, in tot mUites in uno proelio congregare 

stained glass, representing siegeB and neqniferunt. Brant enim mille ducenti 

battles in the first crusade. These were mUites loricati ; peditum autem cum 

made by order of Suger, the minister of armis, arcnbus et balistis circiter riginti 

Louis VI., and consequently in the early millia, infitustss expeditioni interfkiisse 

part of the twelfth century. In many of dieuntur. Gesta dei i>er Francos, p. 1118. 

them the Turks are painted in coats of s A brief summary of these victories Is 

mail, sometimes even in a plated cuirass, glhren by John of Vitry, c. 98. 
In others they an quite unarmed, and 
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Holy Land,^ than to those volunteers from Europe whom 
martial ardor and religious zeal impelled to the service. It 
was the penance commonly imposed upon men of rank for 
the most heinous crimes, to serve a number of years under 
the banner of the cross. Thus a perpetual supply of warriors 
was poured in from Europe ; and in this sense the crusades 
may be said to have lasted without intermission during the 
whole period of the Latin settlements. Of these defenders 
the most renowned were the military orders of the Knights 
of the Temple and of the Hospital of St. John f instituted, 
the one in 1124, the other in 1118, for the sole purpose of 
protecting the Holy Land. The Teutonic order, established 
in 1190, when the kingdom of Jerusalem was falling, sooc 
diverted its schemes of holy war&re to a very different quar. 
ter of the world. Large estates, as well in Palestine as 
throughout Europe, enridied the two former institutions ; but 
the pride, rapadousness, and misconduct of both, especially 
of die Templars, seem to have balanced the advantages 
derived from their valor.' At length the famous ^^ j^ 
Saladin, usurping the throne of a feeble dynasty 
which had reigneid in Egypt, broke in upon the Christians of 
Jerusalem ; the king and tiie kingdom fell into his hands ; 
nothing remained but a few strong towns upon the sea-coast. 
These misfortunes roused once more the princes of Europe, 
and the third crusade was undertaken by three TUid 
of her sovereigns, the greatest in personal estima- «'^'■■^• 
tion as well as dignity — by the emperor Frederic ^•'*' ^^^' 
Barbarossa, Philip Augustus of France, and our own Rich- 
ard CoBur de Lion. But this, like the preceding enterprise, 
&iled of permanent effect; and those feats of romantic 
prowess which made the name of Richard so &mous both in 
Europe and Asia^ proved only the total inefficacy of all ex- 

1 Many of theea mn of » mongrel ex- • Bee » eoiloiu imi*«noe of the miaeon- 

traction, descended from a Frank parent dnet and insolence of the Templars, in 

on one side, and Syrian on the other. WUUam of Tyre, 1. zz. c. 82. The Tem- 

Thesewere called Poulains, PaUani ; and plan possessed nine thousand manors, 

were looked upon as a mean, d^^enerate and the Knights of St. John nineteen 

race. DnOange; Qloss. ▼. Pullanl ; and thousand, in Burope. The latter were 

Observations snr Joinyille, in Collection almost as much reproaohed as the Tern* 

dee M^moires relatilfi 4 PHtetoire de plars for their pride and avarice. L. 

France, t. ii. p. 190. zviii. c. 6. 

* The St. John of Jerusalem waa * When a Turk's horse started at a 

Dither the Bvangelist nor yet the Bap- bush, he would ohide him, Joinville says, 

tist, but a certain Oypriot, snmamed the with, Onides-tu qn'y soit le roi Richardr 

Charitable, who had been patriarch of Women kept thehr children quiet with 

Alezandria. the threat of bringing Blchard to th^in. 
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ertions in an attempt so impracticable ; Palestine was never 
A.D. 1204. the scene of another cnisade. One great arma- 
A.D. 1218. ment was diverted to the siege of Constantinople ; 
and another wasted in froitless attempts upon Egypt. The 
emperOr Frederic II. afterwards procured the restoration of 
Jerusalem by the Saracens; but the Christian princes of 
Syria were unable to defend it, and their possessions were 
gradually reduced to the maritime towns. Acre, the last of 
these, was finally taken by storm in 1291 ; and its ruin 
closes the history of the Latin dominion in Syria, which 
Europe had already ceased to protect. 

The two last crusades were undertaken by St. Louis. In 
Crusades of ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ attended by 2,800 knights and 
St. Loute. 60,000 ordinary troops.* He landed at Damietta 
A.D. 1248. in Egypt, for that country was now deemed the key 
of the Holy Land, and easily made himself master of the 
city. But advancing up the country, he found natural im- 
pediments as well as enemies in his way ; the Turks assailed 
him with Greek fire, an instrument of warfare almost as 
surprising and terrible as gunpowder ; he lost his brother the 
count of Artois, with many knights, at Massoura, near Cairo ; 
and began too late a retreat towards Damietta. Such calami- 
ties now fell upon this devoted army as have scarce ever 
been surpassed ; hunger and want of every kind, aggravated 
by an unsparing pestilence. At length the king was made 
prisoner, and very few of the army escaped the Turkish 
dmeter in battle or in captivity. Four hundred thousand 
livres were paid as a ransom for Louis. He returned to 
France, and passed near twenty years in the exercise of those 
virtues which are his best title to canonization. But the fatal 
illusions of superstition were still always at his heart ; nor 
did it fail to be pain^Uy observed by his subjects that he still 
A D 1270 ^®P* *^® cross upon his garment, ffis last expedi- 
tion was originally designed for Jerusalem. But 
he had received some intimation that the king of Tunis was 
desirous of embracing Christianity. That these intentions 
might be carried into effect, he sailed out of his way to the 
coast of Africa, and laid siege to that city. A fever here put 

1 The Arabian writers gite him 8600 bon's authority, I put the main body at 
knights and 180,000 common soldiers. 60,000; but, if JoinviUe has stated this, 
But I greatly prefer the authority of I hare missed the passa^. Their yassals 
Joinrille, who has twice mentioned the amounted to 1800. 
number of knights in the text. On Oib- 
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an end to his life, sacrificed to that ruling passion which never 
would have forsaken him. But he had survived the spirit of 
the crusades ; the disastrous expedition to Egypt had cured 
his subjects, though not himself, of their follj ; ^ his son, after 
making terms with Tunis, returned to France ; the Christians 
were suffered to lose what they still retained in the Holy 
Land ; and though many princes in subsequent ages talked 
loudly of renewing the war, the promise, if it were ever 
sincere, was never accomplished. 

Louis IX. had increased the royal domain by the annexa- 
tion of several counties and other less important phuip m. 
fiefs ; but soon after the accession of Philip IIL ^•** ^^• 
(surnamed the Bold) it received a far more considerable aug- 
mentation. Alfonso, the late king*s brother, had been in- 
vested with the county of Poitou, ceded by Henry III., 
together with part of Auvergne and of Salntonge ; and held 
also, as has been said before, the remains of the great fief of 
Toulouse, in right of his wife Jane, heiress of Raymond VIL 
Upon his death, and that of his countess, which 
happened about the same time, the king, entered 
into possession of all these territories. This acquisition 
brought the sovereigns of France into contact with new 
neighbors, the kings of Aragon and the powers of Italy. 
The first great and lasting foreign war which they ^ ^^^ 
carried on was that of Philip III. and Philip IV. 
against the former kingdom, excited by the insurrection of 
Sicily. Though effecting no change in the boundaries of 
their dominions, this war may be deemed a sort of epoch in 
the history of France and Spain, as well as in that of Italy, 
to which it more peculiarly belongs. 

iThexeftiBalof JdnyiUatoaeeoinpany pals ony-Je din a pliuietin, que eeux 
the kinc in this ieooad oriuade is very qui iuy eonseillerent I'enterprinse de la 
memorsble, and giree xu an insight into croix flrent un trei grant xnal, et peche- 
the bad eflfoots c^ both expeditions. Le rent mortellement. Oar tandis qu'il tost 
Boy de France et le Boy de Navarre me au royaume de Franoe, tout son royaume 
pressoient fort de me eroiser, et entre- Tiroit en paix. et regnoit justioe. Et in- 
prendre le ohemin du pelerinage de la continent qu'il en ttut ore, tout com- 
er*^. Biais Je ieur respondi, que tendis menca k dteliner et 4 empirer. — T. ii. 
qnej'ayoie est^ oultre-mer au serrice de p. 168. 

IMeu, que lee gens et oflloers du Boy de In the Fabliaux of Le Qrand d'Aussy 

Franoe ayoient trop grey^ et foall6 mes we haye a neat poem by Butuboeuf, a 

snlgetB, tant qu'ils en estoient apoyrls ; writer of St. Louis's age, in a dialogue 

tellement que Jamto il ne seroit que eulx between a crusader and a non-crusader, 

et moy ne nous en sortissons. Et yeole wherein, though he gives the last word 

clerement, si Je me mectoie au pelerinage to the former, it is plain that he designed 

de la croix, que ce seroit la totale de- the opposite scale to preponderate. — T. 

gtniction de mesdiz povres subjets. De- ii. p. 168. 
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There still remamed five great and ancient fie& of the 
French crown ; Champagne, Guienne, Flanders, Burgundy, 
phUiptbe and Britany. But Philip lY^ usually called 
^^'- the Fair, married the heiress of the first, a little 

A.D. 1286. before his father's death; and although he gov- 
erned that county in her name without pretending to reunite 
it to the royal domain, it was, at least in a political sense, no 
longer a part of the feudal body. With some of his other 
vassals Philip used more violent methods. A parallel might 
be drawn between this prince and Philip Augustus. But 
while in ambition, violence of temper and unprincipled rapac- 
A ndiae- ^^^^ ^ ^^^ ^ ^ *^® succoss of their attempts to 
me^Sr the establish an absolute authority, they may be con- 
m?narohy sidercd as neaf ly equal, we may remark this differ- 
under his ence, that Philip the Fair, who was destitute of 
"**°' military talents, gained those ends by dissimulation 

^hich his predecessor had reached by force. 

The duchy of Guienne, though somewhat abridged of its 
original extent, was still by far the most considerable of the 
French fiefs, even , independently of its connection with Eng- 
land.^ Philip, by dint of perfidy, and by the egregious inca- 
pacity of Edmund, brother of Edward L, contrived to obtain, 
and to keep for several years, the possession of this great 
AD 1292 province. A quarrel among some French and 
English sailors having provoked retaliation, till a 
sort of piratical war commenced between the two countries, 
Edward, as duke of Guienne, was summoned into the king's 
court to answer for the trespass of his subjects. Upon this 
he despatched his brother to settle terms of reconciliation, 
with fuller powers than should have been intrusted to so cred- 
ulous a negotiator. Philip so outwitted this prince, through a 
fictitious treaty, as to procure from him the surrender of all 
the fortresses in Guienne. He then threw off the mask, and, 
after again summoning Edward to appear, pronounced the 

1 Philip yn» highly offended that in- P. r«ge Fianoise, E. r«ge Anglias tenente 

ttrumenta made in Guienne should be ducatum Aquitanite. Several precedents 

dated by the year of Bdward's reign, and were shown by the English where the 

not of his own. This almost sole badge counts of Toulouse had used the form, 

of boyereignty had been preserved by the R^nante A. Comite Tolosse. Rymer, t. 

kings of Prance during all the feudal ii. p. 1068. As this is the first time 

ages. A struggle took place about it, that I quote Bymer, it may be proper to 

whieh is recorded in a curious letter ftom observe that my references are to the 

John de Oreilli to Edward. The French London edition, the paging of which is 

court at last consented to let dates be preserved on ta» margin of tiiat printed 

Ibus expressed: Actum fuit, regnante at the Hague. 
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confiscation of his fief.^ This business is the greatest blemish 
in the political character of Edward. But his eagerness about 
the acquisition of Scotland rendered him less sensible to the 
danger of a possession in many respects more valuable ; and 
the spirit of resistance am<Hig the ^glish nobility, whidi his 
arbitrary measures had provoked, bn^e out very ^^ ^^^ 
opportunely for Philip, to thwart every effort for ' * 
the recovery of Guienne by aims. But after repeated sus- 
pensions of hostilities a treaty was finally ccmclnded, by which 
Philip restored the province, on the agreement of a marriage 
between his daughter Isabel and the heir of England. 

To this restitution he was chiefly induced by the ill success 
that attended his arms in Flanders, another of the great fiefs 
which this ambitious monarch had endeavored to confiscate* 
We have not, perhaps, as dear evidence of the original injus- 
tice of his proceedings towards the count of Flanders as in 
the case of Guienne ; but he certainly twice detained his per^ 
son, once after drawing him on some pretext to his court, and 
again, in violation of the faith pledged by his generals. The 
Fleming|s made, however, so vigorous a resistance, ^^ 
that PUlip was unable to reduce that small coun- 
try ; and in one &mous battle at Courtray they discomfited a 
powerful army with that utter loss and ignominy to which the 
undisciplined impetuosity of the French nobles was preemi- 
nently exposed.' 

Two other acquisitions of Philip the Fair deserve notice ; 
that of the counties of Angouldme and La Marche, upon a 
sentence of forfeiture (and, as it seems, a very harsh one) 
passed against the reigning count ; and that of the city of 
Lyons, and its adjacent territonr, which had not even feu- 
dally been subject to the crown of France for more than three 
hundred years. Lyons was the dowry of Matilda, daughter 
of Louis lY., on her marriage with Conrad, king of Bur- 
gundy, and was bequeathed with the rest of that kingdom by 
Bodolph, in 1032, to the empire. Frederic Barbarossa con- 
ferred upon the archbishop of Lyons all regalian rights over 
the city, with the title of Lnpenal Vicar. France seems to 

iln the Tiew I haye taken of thii tThe Flemlngi took at OowtraylOOO 

txansaction I hare been guided by aeyeral pair of gUt ipnn, which wen only worn 

instrmnentg in Rymer, which leave no by knights. These Velly, happily enongli. 

donbt on my mind. VeUy of course rep- eomparee to Hannibal's thx«e bushels of 

resents the matter more ftTorably ibr gold zings at GannsB. 
Philip. 
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have had no concern with it, till St Louis was called in as a 
mediator in di&putes between the chapter and the city, during 
a vacancy of the see, and took the exercise of jurisdiction 
upon himself for the time. Philip HI., having been chosen 
arbitrator in similar circumstances, insisted, before he would 
restore the jurisdiction, upon an oath of fealtj from the new 
archbishop. This oath, which could be demanded, it seems, 
by no right but that of force, continued to be taken, till, in 
1310, an archbishop resisting what he had thought an usurpa- 
tion, the city was besieged by Philip lY., and, Sie inhabitants 
not being unwilling to submit, was finally united to the 
French crown.*^ 

Philip the Fair left three sons, who successively reigned in 
Lonig X. France ; Louis, sumamed Hutm, Phihp the Long, 
A.D. 1814. jund Charles the Fair ; with a daughter, Isabel, mar- 
ried to Edward IL of England.' Louis, the eldest, survived 
his father little more than a year, leaving one daughter, and 
his queen pregnant The circumstances that en- 
sSSte Ukw.^ sued require to be accurately stated. Louis had 
Pbiu^ possessed, in right of his mother, the kingdom of 
^'^' ' Navarre, with the counties of Champagne and 
Brie. Upon his death, Philip, his next brother, assumed the 
regency both of France and Navarre ; aad not long afterwards 
entered into a treaty with Eudes, duke of Burgundy, uncle of 
the princess Jane, Louis's daughter, by which her eventual 
rights to the succession were to be regulated. It was agreed 
that, in case the queen should be delivered of a daughter, 
these two princesses, or the survivor of them, should take the 
grandmother's inheritance, Navarre and Champagne, on re- 
leasing all claim to the throne of France. But this was not 
to take place till their age of consent, when, if they should 
refuse to make such renunciation, their claim was to remain, 
and right to be done to them therein ; but, in return, the release 
made by Philip of Navarre and Champagne was to be null. 
In the mean time, he was to hold the government of France, 
Navarre, and Champagne, receiving homage of vassals in all 
these countries as governor; saving the right of a male heir 
to the late king, in the event of whose birth the treaty was 
not to take effect.* 

iV6Uy,t.Tli.p.404. For ft mora pie- •[Nora XV.] 

oifle aooonnt of the political dependence * ffist. de Charles le MauTalfl, pw 86* 

of Lyons and its district, see L'Art de ooiuae, vol. ii. p. 2. 
T^riftor las Dates, t. ii. p. 468. 
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This convention was made on the 17th of Julj, 1316 ; and 
on the 15th of November the queen brought into the world a 
son, John I. (as some called him), who died in four dajs.^ 
The conditional treaty was now become absolute ; in spirit, at 
least, if any cavil might be raised about the expression ; and 
Philip was, by his own agreement, precluded from taking any 
other title than that of regent or governor, until the princess 
Jane should attain the age to concur in or disclaim the pro- 
visional contract of her unde. Instead of this, however, he 
procured himself to be consecrated at Bheims ; though, on 
account of the avowed opposition of the duke of Burgundy, 
and even of his own brotiier Charles, it was thought prudent 
to shut the gates during the ceremony, and to dispose guards 
throughout the town. Upon his return to Paris, j^ ^ ^^^ 
an assembly composed of prelates, barons, and bur- 
gesses of that city, was convened, who acknowledged him as 
tiieir lawful sovereign, and, if we may believe an historian, 
expressly declared that a woman was incapable of succeeding 
to the crown of France*^ The duke of Burgundy, however, 
made a show of supporting his niece's interests, till, tempted 
by the prospect of a marriage with the daughter of Philip, he 
shamefully betrayed her cause, and gave up in her name, for 
an inconsiderable pension, not only her disputed claim to the 
whole monarchy, but her unquestionable right to Navarre and 
Champagne.' I have been rather minute in stating these 
details, because tiie transaction is misrepresented by every 
historian, not excepting those who have written since the pub- 
lication of the documents which illustrate it> 

In this contest, every way memorable, but especially on 
account of that which sprung out of it, the exclusion of females 
from the throne of France was first publicly discussed. The 

1 Andent writers, Sismondi tella lu historian of this important period. He 

(ix. 844), do not call this inflmt any- describes the assembly wlilch confirmed 

thing bnt the child who was to be king; PliiUp's possession of the crown; — 

the nuudm of later times, ^* Le roi ne qnamplnres proceres et regni nobilee ao 

meurt pas," was unknown. I suspect, magnates nvA enm plerisqne praelatis et 

nevertheless, tliat the strict hereditary bnrgenslbas Parisiensis ciyitatls. 

succession was bettor recognised belbre <Hist. de Charles le Manvais, t. il. p. 6. 

this time than Sismondi here admits; Jane, and her husband the count of Br- 

oompare what he says aflerwaxds of a reuz, reooTered Navarre, after tlw death 

period very Uttle later, vol. zl. 6. of Charles the Vair. 

>Tnncetiam dedaratum fhit, quod in ^Velly, who giyes several prooft of 

regno FrandsB muliernonsuccedit. Oon- disingenuousness in this part of history, 

tin. Gul. Nangis, in Spicilsgio d*- mutilates the treaty of the 17th of July, 

Achery, tom. iii. Tliis monk, without 1816, in order to conceal Pliilip the Long's 

talents, and probably without private breach of iUth towards liis niece, 
iafinmation, is tlie sole oontemponury 
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French writers almost unanimoudlj concur in asserting that 
such an exclusion was built upon a fundamental maxim of 
their government* No written law, nor even, as far as I 
know, the direct testimony of any ancient writer, has been 
brought forward to confirm this position. For as to the text 
of the Salic law, which was frequently quoted, and has indeed 
given a name to this exclusion of females, it can only by a 
doubtful and refined analogy be considered as bearing any 
relation to the succession of the crown. It is certain never- 
theless that, firom the time of Clovis, no woman had ever 
reigned in France ; and although not an instance of a sole 
heiress had occurred before, yet some of the Merovingian 
kings left daughters, who might, if not rendered incapable by 
their sex, have shared with their brothers in partitions then 
commonly made.^ But, on the other hand, these times were 
gone quite out of memory, and France had much in the 
analogy of her existing usages to reconcile her to a female 
reign. The crown resembled a great fief; and the great fie& 
might universally descend to Women. Even at the consecra- 
tion of Phflip himself, Maud, countess of Artois, held the 
crown over his head among the oth^ peers.^ And it was 
scarcely beyond the recollection of persons living that Blanche 
had been legitimate regent of France during the minority of 
St Louis. 

For these reasons, and much more from the provisional 
treaty concluded between Philip and the duke of Burgundy, 
it may be fairly inferred that the Salic law, as it was called, 
was not so fixed a prmdple at that time as has been con- 
tended. But however this may be^ it received at the accession 

1 The tre&ty <^ Andely. in 587) idll be This unwise dishonesty) which is not 

found to afford a rery strong presnmp- without parallel in more priyate causes, 

tion that females were at tluht thne ex- not only ruined his pretensions to the 

eluded fh>m reigning in Vianoe. Greg, county of Art(ds, but inoduoed a sentence 

Turon. 1. ix. of forfeiture, and even of capital piuush- 

3 The continuator of Nangls says indeed ment, against himself. See a pretty good 

of this, de quo aliqui indi^wti fkierunt. account of Robert's ^Kicess in Velly, t. 

But these were probably the partisans Tiii. p. 962. 

of her nephew Robert, who liad been Sicanondi (z. 44) does not seem to be 

excluded by a judicial sentence of Philip convinced that Robert of Artois was 

IV., on the ground that the xU^t of rep- guilty of fovgery ; but perhaps he is led 

resentation did not take place in Artois ; away by liis animosity against IdngB, 

a decision considered by many as upjust, especially those of the house of Valois. 

Robert subsequently renewed his appeal M. Blichelet informs us (y. 90) that the 

to the court of Philip of Valois ; but, deeds produced by the demoiselle IHTion, 

unhappily for himself, yielded to the on wmch Robert founded his claims, are 

temptation of forging documents in sup- in the Trteor des Gliartes, and ptdpable 

port of a claim which seems to haye been foi^^es. 
at least plausible without such aid. 
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of PhiMp the Lcmg a sanction which sabeequent events more 
thorougUj oonfirmed* Philip himself leaving only three 
daughters, his brother Charles mounted the throne ; oiiia.]^ ly. 
and upon his death the rule was so unquesttonablj ^.p. uga. 
established, that his only daughter was excluded by phiup or 
the count of Yalois, grandson of Philip the Bold, ^•^o^*- 
This prince first took the regency, the queen- ^-J*- ^^88. 
dowager being pregnant, and, upon her giving birth to a 
daughter, was crowned king. No competitor or opponent 
appeared in France; but one more formidable than any 
whom France could have produced was awaiting the occasion 
to prosecute his imagined right with all the resources of valor 
and genius, and to carry desolation over that great kingdom 
with as little scruple as if he was preferring a suit before a 
civil tribunal. 

From the moment of Charles lY.'s death, Edward m. of 
England buoyed himself up with a notion of his claim of 
title to the crown of France, in right of his mother ^^f**^ m« 
Isabel, sister to the three last kings. We can have no hesita- 
tion in condemning the injustice of this pretension. Whether 
the Salic law were or were not valid, no advantage could be 
gained by Edward. Even if he could forget the express or 
tacit decision of all France, there stood in his way Jane, the 
daughter of Louis X., three of Philip the Long, and one of 
Charles the Fair. Aware of this, Edward set up a distinction, 
that, although females were excluded from succession, the 
same rule did not apply to their male issue ; and thus, though 
his mother Isabel could not herself become queen of France, 
she might transmit a title to him. But this was contrary to 
the commonest rules of inheritance ; and if it could have been 
regarded at all, Jane had a son, afterwards the famous king 
of Navarre, who stood one degree nearer to the crown than 
Edward. 

It is asserted in some French authorities that Edward pre- 
ferred a claim to the regency immediately after the decease 
of Charles the Fair, and that the States- General, or at least 
the peers of France, adjudged that dignity to Philip de Yalois. 
Whether this be true or not, it is dear that he entertained 
projects of recovering his right as early, though his youth and 
the embarrassed circumstances of his government threw 
insuperable obstacles in the way of their execution.* He did 
1 Letter of Edward in. addressed to certain nobles and towns In the south of 
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liege homage, therefore, to Philip for Guienne, and for sev- 
eral years, while the ajSairs of Scotland engrossed his atten- 
tion, gave no sign of meditating a more magnificent enterprise. 
As he advanced in manhood, and felt the consciousness of his 
strength, his early designs grew mature, and produced a series 
of the most important and interesting revolutions in the 
fortimes of France. These will form the subject of the 
ensuing pages. 



Vmnoe, dated Bforoh 28, 1328, four days 
before the birth of Charles IV.'b posthn- 
moos daughter, intbnates this reeolntion. 
Bymer, Tol. iv. p. 844 et seq. But an 
instrument, dated at Northampton on 
the 16th of Blay, is decisive : This is a 
procuration to the bishops of Worcester 
and Litchfield, to demand and take pos- 
session of the kingdom of France, *' in 
our name, wliich kingdom lias deyolved 
and appertains to us as to the right heir." 
P. 864. To this mission archbishop 
Stratford refers, in his -vindication of 
'himself firom Edward's accusation of 
treason in 1840 ; and informs us that the 
two bishops actually proceeded to France, 
though without mentioning any fiirther 
particulars. Novitenim qui nihil ignorat. 
quod cum qusBstio de regno Franoiss post 
morton regis Garoli, fratris serenissim» 
matris vestne, in parliamento tunc apud 
Northampton oelebrato, tractata discus- 
saque fuisset ; quodque idem regnum 
Francias ad tos hssreditario jure eztite- 
rat legitime devolutum; et super hoc 
fait ordinatum, quod duo episcopi. Wlg- 
omiensis tunc, nunc autem WintoniensG, 
ac Coventriensis et lichfeldensis in Fran- 
oiam dirigerent gressus sues, nomineque 
Testro regnum Franciss yindicarent et 
prsBdioti PhUippideValesio coronationem 
pro Tiribus impedirent ; qui juxta ordi- 
nationem prffidictam k^tionem lis in- 
junctam tunc assumentes, gressus sues 
versus Franciun direxerunt; qusB qui- 
dem legatio maximam guerrsa prsesentis 
materiam ministravit. Wilkins, Concilia, 
t. i p. 664. 

There is no evidence in Rymer's Foe- 
dera to corroborate Edward's supposed 
claim to the r^^cy of France upon the 



death of Charles IV. ; and it is certainly 
suBpidouB that no appointment of am- 
bassadors or procurators for this purpose 
should appear in so complete a collection 
of documents. The French historians 
generally assert this, upon the authority 
of the continuator of William of Nangis, 
a nearly oontemporaiy, but not always 
well-informed writer. It is curious to 
compare the four chief English historians. 
Bapin affirms both the claim to the re- 
gency on Charles IV.'s death, and that 
to the kingdom after the birth of his 
daughtw. Carte, the most exact his- 
torian we have, mentions the latter, and 
is silent as to the former. Hume passes 
over both, and intimates that Edward 
did not take any steps in support of his 
pretensions in 1828. Henry gives the 
supposed trial of Edward's claim to the 
regency before the States-General at great 
length, and makes no allusion to the 
other, so indisputably authenticated in 
Bymer. It is, I think, most probable 
that the two bishops never made the 
formal demand of the throne as they were 
directed by their instructions. Stratford's 
expressions seem to imply that they did 
not. 

Sismondi does not mention the claim 
of Edward to the regency after the death 
of Charles IV., though he supposes his 
pretensions to have been taken into con- 
sideration by the lords and doctors of 
law, whom he asserts, following the con- 
tinuator of William of Nangis, to have 
consulted together, before Philip of Valois 
took the title of regent. (Vol. z. p. 10.) 
Michelet, more studious of effect than 
minute in details, makes no allusion to 
the sutiject. 
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War f^Sdward m. in Fianoe — Oaiues of his Baooeas — OiTil Btotnrbanoes of 
Ifzance— Peace of Bretigni ~ its interpretation considered— Oliarles V. — Re- 
newal of the War — Clurlee VI. — his Minority and Insanity — Gifil Dissensions 
of the Parties of Orleans and Buignndy — Assassination of both these Princes 

— Intrigues of their Parties with Eneland under Henry IT. — Henry V. inyades 
Ihanoe— Treaty of Troyes — State of France in the first Tears of Charles VII. 

— Progress and snbseqiient decline of the English Arms — their Expulsion 
from Prance— Chanoe in the Political Gonstitation— Louis XI.— his Character 
-Leagues formed Igainst him — Charles Duke of Burgundy — liis Prosperity 
and FaU — Louis obtains poi sc iiio n of Burgundy —his Death— Charles Yin.— 

— Acquisition of Britany. 

No war had broken out in Europe, since the fall of the 
Roman Empire, so memorable as that of Edward ^ ^ 
III. and his successors agamst France, whether we Edward in. 
consider its duration, its objeet, or the magnitude ^ *'™^««- 
and variety of its events. It was a struggle of one hundred 
and twenty years, interrupted but once by a regular pacifica- 
tion, where the most ancient and extensive dominion in the 
civilized world was the prize, twice lost and twice recovered, 
in the conflict, while individual courage was wrought up to 
that high pitch which it can seldom display since the regulari- 
ty of modem tactics has chastised its enthusiasm and levelled 
its distinctions. There can be no occasion to dwell upon the 
events of this war, which are familiar to ahnost every reader : 
it is rather my aim to develop and arrange those drcum- 
Btances which, when rightly understood, give the clue to its 
various changes of fortune* 

France was, even in the fourteenth century, a kingdom of 
such extent and compactness of figure, such popu- causes of 
lation and resources, and filled with so spirited a **** ■'«*«••• 
nobility, that the very idea of subjugating it by a foreign 
force must have seemed the most extravagant dream of am- 
bition.^ Yet, in the course of about twenty years of war, 

1 The pope (Benedict XII.) wrote a were Toiy subserrlent to France. Glem- 
itrong letter to Edward (March, 1840), ent VI., as well as his predecessor, Ben- 
dissuading him from taking the title and edict Xn., threatened Edward with 
arms of France, and pointing out the spiritual arms. Rymer, t. t. p. 88 and 
Impossibility of his erer succeeding. I 4B6. It required Edward's spirit and 
baTe no doubt but that this was the com- steadiness to despise these menaces. But 
mon opinion. But the Ayignon popes the time wbma. th«y were terrible to 
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this mighty nation was reduced to the lowest state of exhaus- 
tion, and dismembered of considerable provinces bj an igno- 
minious peace. What was the combination of political causes 
which brought about so strange a revolutiony and, though not 
realizing Edward's hopes to their extent, redeemed them from 
the imputation of rashness in the judgment of his own and 
succeeding ages ? 

The first advantage which Edward III. possessed in this 
Character of contest was derived from the splendor of his per- 
Edwardin. sonal character and from the still more eminent 
and his son. yirtueg of jjis gon. Bcsidcs prudcncc and military 
skill, these great princes were endowed with qualities peculiar- 
ly fitted for the times in which they lived. Chivalry was then 
in its zenith ; and in all the virtues which adorned the knight- 
ly character, in courtesy, mimificence, gallantry, in all deli- 
cate and magnanimous feelings, none were so conspicuous as 
Edward III. and the Black Prince. As later princes have 
boasted of being the best gentlemen, they might claim to be 
the prowest knights in Europe — a chaiucter not quite dis- 
similar, yet of more high pretension. Their court was, as 
it were, the sun of that system which embraced the valor and 
nobility of the Christian world ; and the respect which was 
felt for their excellences, while it drew many to their side, 
mitigated in aU the rancor and ferociousness of hostility. 
This war was like a great tournament, where the combatants 
fought indeed a otUrance, but with all the courtesy and fair 
play of such an entertainment, and almost as much for the 
honor of their ladies. In the school of the Edwards were 
formed men not inferior in any nobleness of disposition to 
their masters — Manni and the Captal de Buch, KnoUys and 
Calverley, Chandos and Lancaster. On the French side, 
especially after Da Guesclin came on the stage, these had 
rivals almost equally deserving of renown. If we could for- 
get, what never should be forgotten, the wretchedness and 
devastation that fell upon a great kingdom, too dear a price 
for the display of any heroism, we might count these English 
wars in France among the brightest periods in history. 

Philip of Valois, and John his son, showed but poorly in 
Character of comparison with their illustrious enemies. Yet 
^joS ^^©7 ^^ had considerable virtues; they were 

princes was rather passed by; and the out his reign, ^th admirable flrnmeis 
Holy See nerer Tmtaxed to proyoke the and temper, 
king, who txeated the church, through- 
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brave,^ just, liberal, and the latter, in particular, of un- 
shaken fidelity to his word. But neither was beloved by 
his subjects ; the misgoyemment and extortion of their pred* 
ecessors during half a century had alienated the public 
mind, and rendered their own taxes and debasement of the 
coin intolerable. Philip was made by misfortune, John by 
nature, suspicious and austere ; and although their most 
yiolent acts seem never to have wanted absolute justice, yet 
they were so ill-conducted, and of so arbitrary a complexion, 
that they greatly impaired the reputation, as well as interests, 
of these monarchs. In the execution of Clisson under Philip, 
in that of the Conn^table d'Eu under John, and still more in 
that of Harcourt, even in the imprisonment of the king of 
Navarre, though every one of these might have been guilty 
of treasons, there were circumstances enough to exasperate 
the disaffected, and to strengthen the party of so politic a 
competitor as Edward. 

Next to the personal qualities of the king of England, 
his resources in this war must be taken into the ReaooioM 
account It was after long hesitation that he <^ ^^^ 
assumed the title and arms of France, from which, * 
unless upon the best terms, he could not recede without loss 
of honor.' In the mean time he strengthened himself by 

1 The bnyery of PhlHp if not quel- onntian to tho duke of Brabant. Oo- 

iloned. But a Frenoh historian, In order, tober 7, 1887, empofroring him to take 

I rappofle, to enhance this quality, haa poinwlon of ttie crown of France in the 

presumed to violate truth in an eztrtor- name of Xdward ; attendentes inclitum 

dinary manner. The ehallenge sent by regnum TiaaeiiB ad noe fan Jure suooes- 

Sdward, offering to decide liis claim to aionis legitimA devoLutum. Another of 

the kingdom by single combat, is ?reU the same date appoints the said duke his 

known. Certalnfy it conreys no impnta- Tlcar-general and lieutenant of Trance, 

tion on the Unc of France to have de- nie Ung assumed in this oommissioa 

dined this unfur proposal. But YOJj the title Bex FrancisB et AngUas ; in 

has represented him as accepting it, on other instruments he calls himself Bex 

condition that Edward would stake tlie Angliaa et FrancisB. It was necessary to 

crown of Bn^and against that of France ; ob^te the Jealousy of the English, who 

an interpolation which may be tmlv did not, In that age, admit the precedence 

eaUedaudacious, since not a word of this of France. Acoordinsly, Edward had 

is in Philip's letter, preseryed in Rymer, two great seals on wlJch the two Ung- 

which the historian had belbre his etnes, d<»ns were named in a different order, 

uid actually quotes upon the oeoasum. But, in tiie royal arms, those of Frmoe 

Hist, de France, t. Tiii. p. 882. were always in the first quarter, as they 

s The first instrument in whldi Bd- continued to be until the acceiMdon of 

ward disallows the title of Philip is his the house of Brunswick, 

eonventton with the emperor Louis of Probably Xdwurd in. would not have 

Bavaria, wherein he calls him nunc pro entered into the war merely on account 

lege Franoorum se gerentem. The date of his daim to the crown. He had dis- 

of this is August ft, 1887, yet on the putes with Philip about Guienne ; and 

28th of the same month another Instm* that prince had, rather unjustifiably, 

ment gives him the title of king ; and abetted Robert Bruce in Scotland. I a 



the same occurs in subsequent instances, not inclined to lay any material stress 
At length we have an instrument of pro- upon the instigation of Robert of Artois. 
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alliances with the emperor, with the cities of Flanders, and 
with most of the princes in the Netherlands and on the 
Rhine. Yet I do not know that he profited much hj these 
conventions, since he met with no success till the scene of 
the war was changed from the Flemish frontier to Normandy 
and Poitou. The troops of Hainault alone were constantly 
distinguished in his service.^ 

But his intrinsic strength was at home. England had 
been growing in riches since the wise government of his 
grandfather, Edward I., and through the market opened for 
her wool with the manufacturing towns of Flanders. She 
was tranquil within ; and her northern enemy, the Scotch, 
had been defeated and quelled. The parliament, after some 
slight precautions against a very probable effect of Edward's 
conquest of France, the reduction of their own island into a 
province, entered, as warmly as improvidently, into his quar- 
rel. The people made it their own, and grew so intoxicated 
with the victories of this war, that for some centuries the in- 
justice and folly of the enterprise do not seem to have struck 
tiie gravest of our countrymen. 

There is, indeed, ample room for national exultation at the 
names of Crecy, Poitiers, and Azincourt. So great 
5^Se*°^ was the disparity of numbers upon those famous 
English days, that we cannot, with the French historians, 
*™ **' attribute the discomfiture of their hosts merely to 
mistaken tactics and too impetuous valor. They yielded 
rather to that intrepid steadiness in danger which had already 
become the characteristic of our English soldiers, and which, 
during &ve centuries, has insured their superiority, whenever 
ignorance or infatuation has not led them into the field. But 

1 Michelet dwells on the adyantage "Unetactiqne nouvelle/'M. Michelet 

which Edward gained by the commerce afterwards Tery well observes (p. 81), 

of England with Flanders : '< Le secret *' sortait de I'^tat nouveau de la soci6t6 ; 

des hatailles de Orecy, de Poitiers, est ce n'6tait pas nn oeuyre de g6nie, ni de 

anzcomptoirsdesmarchandsdeliOndres, reflexion. Edonard m. n'6tait ni nn 

de Bordeaux, et de Bourges '' (vol. y. p. Gnstave Adolphe ni nn Fr6d6ric n. H 

6). France had no internal trade; the avait employ6 les fiintassins &nte de 

roads were dangerous on a«connt of rob- oavaliers. ... La bataille de Creoy 

bers. and heavy tolls were to be paid: reveilla un secret dont personne ne se 

fiscal ofllcers had replaced the feudal doutait, Timpuissance militaire de ce 

lords. The value of money was per- monde IStodal, qui s'^tait cm le seul 

petually varying fiur more than in Eng- monde militaire.'' Gourtray might have 

land. (Id. p. 12.) Certainly the com- given some suspicion of this ; but Cour- 

paratiTe prosperity of the latter country tray was much less of a *< bataille rangte '* 

supplied Edward with the sinews of than Creey. 
war. France could not afford to main- 
tain a well-appointed infimtxy. 
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these victories, and the qaalities that secured them, must 
chiefly be ascribed to the freedom of our oonstitutioii, and to 
the superior condition of the people. Not the nobility of 
England, not the feudal tenants won the battles of Crecj and 
Poitiers ; for these were fully matched in the ranks of France ; 
but the yeomen who drew the bow with strong and steady 
arms, accustomed to use it in their native fields, and rendered 
fearless by personal competence and civil freedom. It is well 
known thisit each of the three great victories was due to our 
archers, who were chiefly of the middle dass, and attached, 
according to the system of that age, to the knights and squires 
who fought in heavy armor with the lance. Even at the 
battle of Poitiers, of which our country seems to have the 
least right to boast, since the greater part of the Black 
Prince's small army was composed of Gascons, the merit of 
the English bowmen is strongly attested by Froissart^ 

Yet the glorious termination to which Edward was enabled, 
at least for a time, to bring the contest, was rather oondiuon 
the work of fortune than of valor and prudence, ^'^if^f'gf* 
Until the battle of Poitiers he had made nobatttoor 
progress towards the conquest of France. That p«J*>«»- 
country was too vast, and his army too small, for such a rev- 
olution. The victory of Crecy gave him nothing but Calais ; 
a post of considerable importance in war and peace, but 
ratlier adapted to annoy than to subjugate the kingdom. But 
at Poitiers he obtained the greatest of prizes, by taking 
prisoner the king of France. Not only the love of freedom 
tempted that prince to ransom himself by the utmost sacrifices, 
but his captivity lefl; France defenceless, and seemed to anni- 
hilate the monarchy itself. The government was already 
odious ; a spirit was awakened in the people which might 

1 An Tray dire, 1m arehrM d*Angto- ** Pur im ttflsrt de Umoe et d'ten, 

tarre frboient & lean gens gmnt aTKn- Oonqntoant tons see ennemis, 

tBge. Oar Ufl tixoyent taut espessementj Y 4 arbalestrels ni Ai mis ; " 

qne les Francois ne S9aToyent deqnei 

0Mt6 entendre, qn'Us ne niasent oon- imoted bv Bonoher in his translation of 

rayrifl de trayt; et s'avan^ent tons- *ilOonsoiatodelMare/p.618. Even the 

Jours ces Anglois, et petit & petit enqne- long-bov might inenr this oensnre ; or 

xoyent terre. Part I. o. 182. any -weapon in which the eombatants. 

It is by an odd oversight tliat Sismondi fought emmus. But if we look at the 

has said (X. 296), '<Les Anglais «talent plate^tfrnor of the fifteenth century, it 

Mooutum^B k se servir sans oesse de Par- may seem that a knight had not much. 

baUte.^* Thejcross-bow was looked upon to boast of the danger to which he ez- 

as a weapon unworthy of a braye man : posed himself, especially when enoounte»^ 

» preijudice which afterwards pnyailed inginfbntxy. 
with respect to fire-arms. A romancer 
praises the emperor Conrad, 

VOL. I. 5 
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seem hardly to belong to tlie foarteenth centmy; and the 
convulsions of our own time are sometimes strongly paralleled 
hj those which succeeded the battle of Poitiers. Already the 
States-General had established a ^damental principle, that 
no resolution could be passed as the opinion of the whole 
unless each of the three orders concurred in its adoption.^ 
The right of levying and of regulating the collection of taxes 
was recognized. But that assembly, which met at Paris 
immediately after the battle, went &r greater lengths in the 
reform and control of government From the time of Philip 
the Fair the abuses natural to arbitrary power had harassed 
the people. There now seemed an opportunity of redress ; 
and however seditious, or even treasonable, may have been 
the motives of those who guided this assembly of the States, 
especially the &mous Marcel, it is dear that many of their 
reformations tended to liberty and the public good.^ But the 
tumultuous scenes which passed in the capital, sometimes 
heightened into civil war, necessarily distracted men from 
the common defence against Edward. These tumults were 
excited, and the distraction increased, by Charles king of 
Navarre, sumamed the Bad, to whom tiie French writers 
have, not perhaps unjustly, attributed a character of unmixed 
and inveterate malignity. He was grandson of Louis Hutin, 
by his daughter Jane, and, if Edward's pretence of claiming 
through females, could be admitted, was a nearer heir to the 
crown ; the consciousness of which seems to have suggested 
itself to his depraved mind as an excuse for his treacheries, 
though he could entertain very little prospect of asserting the 
claim against either contending party. John had bestowed 
his daughter in marriage on tiie king of Navarre; but he 
very soon gave a proof of his character by procuring the 
assassination of the king's fiivorite, Charles de la Cerda. An 
irreooncileable enmity was the natural result of this crime. 
Charles became aware that he had offended beyond the possi- 
bility of forgiveness, and that no letters of pardon, nor pre- 
tended reconciliation, could secure him from die king^s resent- 
ment Thus, impelled by guilt into deeper guilt, he entered 
into alliances with Edward, and fomented the sections spirit 
of Paris. Eloquent and insinuating, he was the favorite of the 

X Ordonnances dM Rols de Fnnoe, t. ii. bat it aran indispensably out of my nr- 

> I must refer the reader onward to the rangement, and prevented greater inooft> 

next chapter for m<ne information on this Tenfenees. 

•ulgect. This separation is inconvenient, 
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people, whose grievances he affected to pity, and with whose 
leaders he intrigued. As his paternal inheritance, he pos- 
sessed the county of Evreux in Normandy. The proximity 
of this to Paris created a fonnidahle diversion in favor of 
Edward m., and connected the English garrisons of the 
North with those of Poitou and Guienne. 

There is no affliction which did not fall upon France during 
this miserable period. A foreign enemy was in the heart of 
the kingdom, ^e king a prisoner, the capital in sedition, a 
treacherous prince of the blood in arms against the sovereign 
authority. Famine, the sure and terrible companion of war, 
for several years desolated the country. In 1348 a pestilence, 
the most extensive and unsparing of which we have any 
memorial, visited France as well as the rest of Europe, and 
5X)nsummated the work of hunger and the sword.^ The com- 
panies of adventure, mercenary troops in the service of John 
or Edward, finding no immediate occupation after the truce 
of 1357, scattered themselves over the country in search of 
pillage. No force existed sufficiently powerful to check these 
robbers in their career. Undismayed by superstition, they 
compelled the pope to redeem himself in Avignon by the 
payment of forty thousand crowns.^ France was the passive 
victim oi their license, even after the pacification concluded 
with England, till some were diverted into Italy, and others 
led by IJli Guesdin to the war of Castile. Impatient of this 

1 A ftill ftoconnt of fiie jsnan made Htb mlllloiui who died of the Ibnner 
by this memorable pli^ni« may De Iband phtgne in Franoe merely dhniniehed the 
in Matteo VQlani. the second of that number of the oppreeeed. producing no 
ftmUy who wrote the history of Florence, perceptible effect. But this is ezagger> 
His brother and predecessor, John VU- ated. The plague caused a truce of 
huni. waa himself a victim to it. The seyeral months. The .war was in ikot 
disease began in the Ijeyant about 1846 ; carried on with lees vigor Ibr some years, 
from whence ItaUan traders brought it It if. however, by no means uidikely 
to Sicily, Pisa, and Genoa. In 1848 it that the number of deaths has been over- 
passed the Alps and spread over France rated. Nothing can be more loose than 
and Spain ; in the next year it reached the statistical evidence of medinval 
Britain, and in 1860 laid waste Germany writers. Thus 80,000 are said to have 
and other northern states ; lasting gen- died at Narbonne. (Michelet, v. 94.) 
erally about five months in each country. But had Narbonne so many to lose ? At 
At Florence more than three out of five least, would not the depopulation have 
died. Mnratori, Script. Berum Italioa> been out of all proportion toother cities? 
rum. t. ziv. p. 12. The stories of Boo- * Froissart, p. 187. This troop of baa- 
caccio^s Decamerone, as is well known, are ditti was commanded by Amaud de Om- 
supposed to be related by a society of vole, sumamedPArohipr^tre, from a ben- 
Florentine ladies and gentlemen reared efice which, although a layman, he pos- 
to the country during this pestilence. sessed, according to the irregularity of 

Another pestilence, only less deetruc- those ages. See a m«noir on the lift of 

tive than the former, wasted both France Amaud de Oervole, in the twenty-fifth 

and England in 1961. Sismondi bitterly volume at the Academy of Inscriptions, 
remarks (x. 842) that between four and 
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wretchedness, and stung by the msolence and luxury of their 
lords, the peasantry of several districts broke out 
into a dreadful insurrection. This was called the 
Jacquerie, from the cant phrase Jacques Bonhomme, applied 
to men of that class ; and was marked by all the circumstances 
of horror incident to the rising of an exasperated and unen- 
lightened populace.* 

Subdued by these misfortunes, though Edward had made 
Peace of but slight progress towards the conquest of the 
Bretigni. country, the regent of France, afterwards Charles 
v., submitted to the peace of Bretigni. By this treaty, not to 
mention less important articles, all Guienne, Gascony, Poitou, 
AP I860. Saintonge, the Limousin, and the Angoumois, as 
well as Calais, and the county of Ponthieu, were 
ceded in full sovereignty to Edward ; a price abundantly com- 
pensating his renunciation of the title of France, which was the ^ 
sole concession stipulated in return. Every care seems to 
have been taken to make the cession of these provinces com- 
plete. The first six articles of the treaty expressly surrender 
them to the king of England. By the seventh, John and his 
son engaged to convey within a year from the ensuing 

1 The second conthrastor of NaDgis, a must add that the celebnted story of fhe 

monk of no great abilities, but entitled six dtiaens of Calais, which has of late 

to notice as our most contemporary his- been called In question, receiyes strong 

torian, charges the nobility with spend- confirmation from John ViUani. who died 

ing the money raised upon the people by yery soon afterwards. L. zii. c. 96. Frois- 

oppressiye taxes, in playing at dice, " et sart of course wrought up the circum- 

aliosindecentesjocos." D'Achery, Spid- stances after this manner. In all the 

legium, t. iii. p. 114 (folio edition). All coloring of his history he is as great a 

the miseries that followed the battie of master as Liyy, and as little observant 

Poitiers he ascribes to bad goyemment of particular truth. M. de Br^quigny, 

and neglect of the commonwoiU : but almost the latest of those excellent an- 

especial^ to the pride and luxury of the tiquaries whose memoirs so much illus- 

nobles. I am aware that this writer is trato tiie French Academy of Inscrip- 

biassed in f^yor of the king of Nayarre ; tions, has discussed the history of Calais, 

but he was an eye<witness of the people*s and particularly this ranarkaole portion 

misery, and perhaps a less exceptionable of it. M6m. de I'Acad^mie des Inscrip- 

authinnty than Froissart, whose loye of tions, t. i. 

pageantiy and habits of feasting in tiie Petrarch has drawn a lamentable pio- 

casties of the great seem to haye produced ture of the state of France in 1990. when 

some insensibility towards the sufferings he paid a yisit to Pails. I could not 

of the lower classes. It is a painful cir- believe, he says, that this was the same 

cumstance, which Froissart and the con- kingdom which I had once seen so rich 

tinuator of Nangis attest, that the citiaens and flourishing. Nothing presented itself 

of Calais, more interesting than the com- to my eyes but a fearful solitude, an ex- 

mon heroes of history, were unrewarded, treme poverty, lands uncultivated, houses 

and belied their bread in misery through- in ruins. Even the neighborhood of 

out France. Villaret contradicts this, on Paris manifested everywhere marks of 

the authority of an ordinance which he destruction and conflagration. Thestreete 

has seen in their f^vor. But that was are deserted ; the roads ovei^^wn with 

not a time when ordinances were very weeds: the whole is a vast solitude, 

sure of execution. Vill. t. ix. p. 470. I M^. de P^trarque, t. iii. p. 641. 
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Michaelmas all their rights over themy and especiallj those 
of sovereignty and feudal appeal. The same words are re- 
peated still more emphatically in the eleventh and some 
other articles. The twelfth stipulates the exchange of mu- 
tual renunciations; by John, of all right over the ceded 
countries ; by Edward, of his claim to the throne of France. 
At Calais the treaty of Bretigni was renewed by John, who, 
as a prisoner, had been no party to the former compact, with 
the omission only of the twel^ article, respecting the ex- 
change of renunciations. But that it was not intended to 
waive them by this omission is abundantly manifest by instru- 
ments of both the kings, in which reference is made to their fu- 
ture interchanges at Bruges, on the feast of St Andrew, 1361. 
And, until that time should arrive, Edward promises to lay 
aside the title and arms of France (an engagement which he 
strictly kept^), and John to act in no respect as king or 
suzerain over the ceded provinces. Finally, on November 
15, 1361, two commissioners are appointed by Edward to re- 
ceive the renunciations of the king of France at Bruges on 
the ensuing feast of St Andrew,^ and to do whatever might 
be mutually required by virtue of the treaty. These, how- 
ever, seem to have been withheld, and the twel^ article of 
the treaty of Bretigni was never expressly completed. By 
mutual instruments, executed at Calais, October 24, it had 
been declared that ihe sovereignty of the ceded provinces, as 
well as Edward's right to the crown of France, should remain 
as before, although suspended as to its exercise, until the ex- 
change of renunciations, notwithstanding any words of present 
conveyance or release in the treaties of Bretigni and Calais. 
And another pair of letters-patent, dated October 26, contains 
the form of renundations, which, it is mutually declared, 
should have effect by virtue of the present letters, in case one 
party should be ready to exchange such renunciations at the 
time and place appointed, and the other should make default 
therein. These, instruments executed at Calais are so prolix, 
and so studiously enveloped, as it seems, in the obscurity of 
technical language, that it is difficult to extract their precise 
intention. It appears, nevertheless, that whichever party was 
prepared to perform what was required of him at Bruges on 

1 Sdward girea John «he titte of King tI. p. 217. The treaty wm ilgned Octo- 
of France in an Inetmment bearing date ber 24. Id. p. 219. 
at Galaia, October 212, ISOO. Rymer, t. < Rym. t. t1. p. 889 
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November 30, 1361, the other then and there making default, 
would acquire not only what our lawyers might call an 
equitable title, but an actual vested right, by virtue of the 
provision in the letters-patent of October 26, 1360. The ap- 
pointment above mentioned of Edward's commissioners on 
November 15, 1361, seems to throw upon the French the 
burden of proving that John sent his envoys with equally 
full powers to the place of meeting, and that the non-inter- 
change of renunciations was owing to the English govern- 
ment. But though an historian, sixty years later (Juvenal des 
Ursins), asserts that the French commissioners attended at 
Bruges, and that those of Edward made default, this is 
certainly rendered improbable by the actual appointment of 
commissioners made by the king of England on the 15th of 
November, by the silence of Charles V. after the recom- 
mencement of hostilities, who would have rejoiced in so good 
a ground of excuse, and by the language of some English 
instruments, complauiing that the French renunciations were 
withheld.^ It is suggested by the French authors that Ed- 
ward was unwilling to execute a formal renunciation of his 
claim to the crown. But we can hardly suppose that, in 
order to evade this condition, which he had voluntarily im- 

1 It appears that, among oiher alleged of sorereignty, the king should send his 
infractions of the treaty, the king of of the title of France. Martenne, Thes. 
France had receiyed appeals from Ar- Anec. t. i. p. 1487. 
magnao, Albret, and other nobles of Four princes of the blood, or, as they 
Aquitaine, not long after the peace. For, are termed. Seigneurs des Fleurdelys, 
in February, 1862. a French envoy, the were detained as hostages for the due ex- 
count de Tancarrille, being in England, ecution of the treaty of Bretigni, which, 
the privy council presented to Edward from whatever pretence, was delayed for 
their bill of remonstrances against this a considerable time. Anxious to obtain 
conduct of France ; et semble au conseil their liberty, they signed a lareaty at 
le roy d'Angleterre que consider^ la London in November, 1S62, by which, 
fourme de la ditte paix, que tuit estoit among other provisions,it was stipulated 
honourable et proffltable au royaume de that the king of France should send 
France et k toute chr6tient6, que la re- fresh letters, under his seal, conveyiag 
ception desdittes appellacions n'a mie and releasing the territories ceded by the 
est6 bien fidte, ne pass^ si orden^ment. peace, without the clause contained in 
ne & si bon affection et amour, comme il the former letters, retaining the ressort : 
droit avoir est^ foit de raison parmi Pef- et que en ycelles lettres soit expresse- 
fet et I'intention de la paix et ailUanoes ment compris transport de la souver- 
fUOTerm^es et entr'eux semble estre moult ainet6 et du ressort, ftc. Et le roi 
prc!judiciables et contraires 4 Fonneur et d'Angleterre et ses enbns forront sem- 
a I'estat du roy et de son fils le prince et blablement autiels renonfiiations, sur ce 
de toute la maison d'Angleterre, et pour- q'il doit fUre de sa partie. Rymer, t. vi. 
ra estre evidente matidre de rebellion des p. 896. This treaty of London was never 
lubgiez, et aussi donner tres-grant oo- ratified by the French government ; but 
easion d'enfraindre la paix, si bon re- I use it as a proof that Edward imputed 
mede sur ce n'y soit mis plus hastive- the want of mutual renunciations to 
ment. Upon the whole they conclude France, and was himself ready to per- 
that if the king of France would repair form his part of the treaty, 
this trespass, and send his lenunciatioii 
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posed upon himself by the treaties of Bredgni and Calais, he 
would have left his tide to the provinces ceded by those con- 
ventions imperfect He certainly deemed it indefeasible^ and 
acted, without any complaint fixMn the French court, as the 
perfect master of those countries. He created his son prince 
of Aquitaine, with the fullest powers over that new principal- 
ity, holding it in fief of Ihe crown of England by the yearly 
rent of an ounce of gold.^ And the court of that great 
prince was kept for several years at Bordeaux. 

I have gone something more than usual into detail as to 
these circumstances, because a very specious account is given 
by some French historians and antiquaries which tends to 
throw the blame of the rupture in 1368 upon Edward IIL' 
Unfounded as was his pretension to the crown of France, and 
actuated as we must consider him by the most ruinous ann 
bition, his character was unblemished by ill Mth. There is 
no apparent cause to impute the ravages made in France by 
soldiers formerly in the English service to his instigation, nor 
any proof of a connection with the king of Navarre subse- 
quently to the peace of BretignL But a good lesson may be 
drawn by conquerors fix>m the change of fortune that befell 
Edward IIL A bng warfare, and unexampled success, had 
procured for him some of the richest provinces of France. 
Within a short time he was entirely stripped of them, less 
through any particular misconduct than in consequence of the 
intrinsic difficulty of preserving such acquisitions. The French 
were already knit together as one people; and even those 

1 Rym. t. Ti. p. 8864)89. On* oUqm Mrrs, I hopa, to ra|Ml fbeir ugoaiMkti, 

Is remarkable ; Edward reserres to him- which, I may bo permitted to obaerre, 

aelf the right of crtatlng ttie prorinoe ci no i"«»cM«>! writer hai hitherto under- 

Aquitaine into a ktDfdom. So high were taken to answer. This is not said in 

the notions of tibis great monarch in an order to assume any praise to myself; In 

am when the prlTilege of ovsatlng new flMst, I have been guided, in a great de- 

Ungdoms was deemed to b^ong only to nee, by one of the adrerse counsel, M. 

Che pope and the emperor. Btiam si per Bonamy , whose statement of fktcts is rery 

noshr^usmodi proyiocissadregaUs bono- JUr, and makes me suspect a little that 

ris titulum et ftstigium impostornm sub- he saw the weakness of his own cause, 
limentnr ; quam erectionem ft4itendftiB The authority of Christine da Pisan, 

per noB ex tunc specialitor reserrunus. a oontomporary panegyrist of the Frenoh 

* Besides ViUaret and other historbms, Ung, is not, pertiaps, Tery material in 

the reader who feels any ouiiosity on this such a questioii ; but she seems wholly 

BultJect may consult three memoirs in tenorant of this supposed omission on 

the 15th Tolume of the Academy of In- Bdward*s side, and puts the Justice of 

sciiptions by liM. S^consse, Salier, and Ofaailes V.'s war on a rery diOsrent 

Boaemy. — These distinguished antiqua- basis; namely, that treaties not oondu- 

ries unite, but the thhrd with much less dre to the puoUc interest ought not to 

eonfidenoe and passion than the other be kmt. — Collection des Mdmoires, t. t. 

two, in charging the omission upon Ed- p. 187. A principle moire often acted 

ward. The observations in the text will upon than afowed ! 
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whose feudal dudes sometimes lead them into the field against 
their sovereign could not endure the feeling of dismember- 
ment from the monarchy. When the peace of Bretigni was 
to be carried into effect, the nobility of the South remon- 
strated against the loss of the king's sovereignty, and showed, 
it is said, in their charters granted by Charlemagne, a promise 
never to transfer the right of protecting them to another. 
The citizens of Bochelle implored the king not to desert 
them, and protested their readiness to pay half their estates 
in taxes, rather than fall under the power of England. John 
with heaviness of heart persuaded these faithful people to 
comply with that destiny which he had not been able to sur- 
mount At length they sullenly submitted : we will obey, they 
said, the EngUsh with our lips, but our hearts shall never 
forget their s^egiance.^ Such unwilling subjects might per- 
haps have been won by a prudent government ; but &e tem- 
per of the prince of Wales, which was rather stem and . 
arbitrary, did not concihate their hearts to his cause.' After 
the expedition into CSastile, a most injudicious and fatal enter- 
prise, he attempted to impose a heavy tax upon Guienne. 
This was extended to the lands of the nobility, who claimed 
an immunity from all impositions. Many of the chief lords 
in Guienne and Gascony carried their complaints 
SSjtlSerf to the throne of Charles V., who had succeeded his 
totoL ^ ^*^®r in 1364, appealing to him as the prince's 
" ims sovereign and judge. After a year's delay the 
^'^' ' king ventured to summon the Black Prince to 
answer these charges before the peers of France, and the war 
inmiediately recommenced between the two countries.* 

Though it is impossible to reconcile the conduct of Charles 
upon this occasion to the stem principles of rectitude which 
ought always to be obeyed, yet the exceeding injustice of Ed- 
ward in the former war, and the miseries which he inflicted 
upon an unoffending people in the prosecution of his claim, 
will go far towards extenuating this breach of the treaty of 

1 Trobaart, part i. chap. 214. * On NoTember 90, 1868, some time be- 

* See an anecdote of his diflbrenoe ivith ft>re the sonunons of the prince of Wales, 

the seigneur d'Albret, one of the prind- a treaty was concluded bet^reen Charles 

pal barons in Oascony, to which Fiois- and Henry king of Castile, wherein the 

sart, who was then at Bordeaux, ascribes latter expressly stipulates that whaterer 

the alienation of the southern nobility, parts of Guienne or England he might 

ehap. 244. — Edward m., soon after the conquer he would giro up to the king of 

peace of Bretigni, revoked all his grants Vxanoe. — Bymer, t. yi. p. 686. 
in Ouienne. — Bymer, t. vi. p. S91. 
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BreligQi. It is observed, indeed, with some truth by Bapin, 
that we judge of Charles's prudence by the event ; and that, 
if he had been unfortunate in the war, he would have brought 
on himself the reproaches of all mankind, and even of those 
writers who are now most ready to extol him. But his 
measures had been so sagaciously taken, that, except through 
that perverseness of fortune, against which, especially in war, 
there is no security, he could hardly fail of success. The 
elder Edward was declining through age, and the younger 
through disease ; the ceded provinces were eager to return 
to their native king, and their garrisons, as we may infer by 
their easy reduction, feeble and ill-supplied. France, on the 
other hand, had recovered breath after her losses ; the sons of 
those who had j&Uen or fled at Poitiers were in the field ; a 
king, not personally warlike, but emipently wise and popular, 
occupied the throne of the rash and intemperate John. She 
was restored by the policy of Charles Y. and the valor of Du 
Gnesclin. This hero, a Breton gentleman without fortune or 
exterior graces, was the greatest ornament of France during 
that age. Though inferior, as it seems, to Lord Chandos in 
military skill, as well as in the poUshed virtues of chivalry, 
his unwearied activity, his talent of inspuing confidence, his 
good fortune, the generosity and frankness of his character, 
have preserved a fresh recollection of his name, which has 
hardly been the case with our countryman. 

In a few campaigns the English were deprived of almost 
all their conquests, and even, in a great degree, of ,^^ jt^yuh 
their original possessions in Guienne. They were iom t^ 
still formidable enemies, not only from their cour- ^j^^^ 
age and alacrity in the war, but on account of the 
keys of France which they held in theur hands ; Bordeaux, 
Bayonne, and Calais, by inheritance or conquest; Brest 
and Cherbourg, in mortgage from their allies, the duke of 
Britany and king of Navarre. But the successor of Edward 
III. was Richard II. ; a reign of feebleness and sedition gave 
no opportunity for prosecuting schemes of ambition. The 
war, protracted witli few distinguished events for several 
years, was at length suspended by repeated armistices, not, 
indeed, very strictly observed, and which the animosity of the 
English would not permit to settle in any regular treaty. 
Nothing less than the terms obtained at Bretigni, emphati- 
cally called the Great Peace, would satisfy a frank and cour- 
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ageous people, who deemed themselyes cheated by the man- 
ner of its infraction. The war was therefore always popular 
in England, and the credit which an ambitious prince, Thomas 
duke of Gloucester, obtained in that country, was chiefly 
owing to the determined oppositicm which he showed to aU 
French connections. But the politics of Richard 11. were of 
a diflbrent cast ; and Henry IV. was equally anxious to avoid 
hostilities with France ; so that, before the unhappy condition 
of that kingdom tempted his son to revive the claims of Ed- 
ward in stiU more &vorable circumstances, there had been 
thirty years of respite, and even some intervals of friendly 
intercourse between the two nations. Both, indeed, were 
weakened by internal discord ; but France more Vitally than 
England. But for the calamities of Charles YL's reign, she 
would probably have expelled her enemies from the kingdom. 
The strength of that fertUe and populous country was re- 
cruited with surprising rapidity. Sir Hugh Calverley, a 
famous captain in the wars of Edward lU., while serving in 
Flanders, laughed at the herald, who assui^Bd him that the 
king of France's army, then entering the country, amounted 
to 26,000 lances; asserting that he had often seen their larg- 
est musters, but never so much as a fourth part of the num- 
ber.^ The relapse of this great kingdom under Charles YI. 
was more painAil and perilous than her first crisis ; but she 
recovered from each through her intrinsic and inextinguish- 
able resources. 

Charles Y., sumamed the Wise, after a reign, which, if we 
Aooeisioo of overlodt a little obliquity in the rupture of the 
Ohftries VI., peacc of Bretignl, may be deemed one of the most 
honorable in French history, dying prematurely, 
left the crown to his son, a boy of thirteen, under the care of 
three ambitious undes, the dukes of Anjou, Berry, and Bur- 
gundy. Charles had retrieved the g^ory, restored the tran- 
quillity, revived the spirit of his country ; the severe trials 
which exercised his regency aft;er the battle of Poitiers had 
disciplined his mind ; he became a sagacious statesman, an 
enoourager of literature, a beneficent lawgiver. He erred, 
doubtless, though upon plausible grounds, in accumulating a 
vast treasure, which the duke of Anjou seized before he was 
cold in the grave. But all the fruits of his wisdom were lost 
in the succeeding reign. In a government essentially popa- 

tfroiamrt} p. S. o. 142. 
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lar l^e youth or imbecility o£ the sovereign creates no mate- 
rial derangement In a monarchy, where all the springs of 
the system depend upon one central force, these accidents, 
which are sure in the course of a few generations to recur, 
can scarcely fail to dislocate the whole machine. During 
the forty years that Charles YL bore the name of king, 
rather than ^reigned in France, that country was reduc^ 
to a state hr more deplorable tiban during die captivity of 
John. 

A great change had occurred in the political condition of 
France during the fourteenth century. As the feudal militia 
became unserviceable, the expenses of war were increased 
through the necessity of taking troops into constant pay ; and 
while more luxurious refinements of living heightened the 
temptations to profuseness, the means of enjoying them were 
lessened by improvident alienations of the domain. Hence, 
taxes, hitherto ahnost unknown, were levied inoessantly, and 
with all those circumstances of oppression which are natural 
to the fiscal proceedings of an arbitrary government. These, 
as has been said before, gave rise to the unpopularity of the 
two first Yalois, and were nearly leading to a complete revo- 
lution in the convulsions that succeeded the battle of Poitiers. 
The confidence reposed in Charles Y.'s wisdom and economy 
kept everything at rest during his reign, though the taxes 
were still very heavy. But the seizure of his vast accumula- 
tions by the duke of Anjou, and the ill faith with which the 
new government imposed subsidies, after promising their abo- 
lition, provoked the people of Paris, and some- seditioiu 
times of other places, to repeated seditions. The *^ ^*^* 
States-General not only compelled the government to revoke 
these impositions and restore the nation, at least according to 
the language of edicts, to all their liberties, but, with less wis- 
dom, refused to make any grant of money. Indeed a re- 
markable spirit of democratical freedom was then rising in 
those classes on whom the crown and nobility had so long 
trampled. An example was held out by the Flemings, who, 
always tenacious of their privileges, because conscious of their 
ability to maintain them, were engaged in a fiirious conflict with 
Louis count of Flanders.^ The court of France took part 

1 The Thaniah rebeUion, vhioh orig^- upon the people of Gbent without their 
oated in an attempt, suggested by hid oonsent, is related in a Teiy interesting 
advisen to the oounti to impose a tax manner by Froissart, p. ii. c. 87, &c., who 
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in this war ; and after obtaining a decisive victory over the 
citizens of Ghent, Charles VI. returned to chastise those of 
Paris.^ Unable to resist the royal army, the city was treated 
as the spoil of conquest; its inununities abridged; its most 
active leaders put to death ; a fine of uncommon severity im- 
posed ; and the taxes renewed by arbitrary prerogative. But 
the people preserved their indignation for a favorable mo- 
ment ; and were unfortunately led by it, when rendered sub- 
servient to the ambition of others, into a series of crimes, and 
a long alienation from the interests of their country. 

It is difficult to name a limit beyond which taxes will not 
be borne without impatience, when they appear to be called 
for by necessity, and faithfully applied; nor is it impracticable 
for a skilful minister to deceive the people in both these 
respects. But the sting of taxation is wastefulness. What 
high-spirited man could see without indignation the earnings 
of his labor, yielded ungrudgingly to the public defence^ 
become the spoil of parasites and speculators? It is this 
that mortifies the liberal hand of public spirit; and those 
statesmen who deem the security of government to depend 
not on laws and armies, but on the moral sympathies and 
prejudices of the people, will vigilantly guard against even 
the suspicion of prodigality. In the present stage of society 
it is impossible to conceive that degree of misapplication 
which existed in the French treasury under Charles VI., 
because the real exigencies of the state could never again be 
so inconsiderable. Scarcely any military force was kept up ; 

equals Herodotns in simpUei^^liyelinees, Paxisians, Froisoart says, would have 

and power orer the heart. 1 would ad- spread oyer Franee ; toute gentiUesse et 

Tise the historical student to acquaint noblesse eiit 6t6 morte et perdue en 

himself with these transactions and with France; nor would the Jacquerie hare 

the corresponding tumults at Paris. eyer been si grande et si horrible, o. 120. 

They are among the eternal lessons of To the example of the Gantois he as- 
history; for the ui^ust encroachments cribes the tumults which broke out about 
of courts, the intemperate passions of the same time in England as well as in 
the multitude, the ambition of dema- France, c.84. The Flemish insurrection 
gogues, the cruelty of yictorious Actions, would probably liaye had more important 
will neyer cease to haye their parallels consequences if it had been cordially sup- 
and their analogies ; wliile the military ported by the English goyemment. But 
achieyements of distant times afford in the danger of encouxiging that demo- 
general no instruction, and can hardly cratical spirit which so strongly leayened 
occupy too little of our time in historical the commons of England might justly 
studies. The pre&ces to the fifth and be deemed by Bicliard II. 's council much 
sixth yolumes of the Ordonnances des more than a counterbalance to the ad- 
Bois de France contain more accurate yantage of distressing France. When 
information as to the Parisian distusb- too late, some attempts were made, and 
ances than can be found in Froissart. the Flemish towns acknowledged Kich- 

1 If Charles VI. had been defeated by ard as king of France in 1884. Bymer, 

the Flemings, the insurrection of the t. yii. p. 4^. 
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and the produce of the grievous imposilions then levied was 
chiefly lavished upon the royal household,^ or plundered by 
the officers of government. This naturally resulted from the 
peculiar and afflicting circumstances of this reign. The 
duke of Anjou pretended to be entitled by the late king's 
appointment, if not by the constitution of France, to exercise 
the government as regent during the minority;^ but this 
period, which would naturally be very short, a law of Charles 
y. having fixed the age of majority at thirteen, was stiU more 
abridged by consent ; and after the young monarch's corona- 
tion, he was considered as reigning widi full personal au- 
thority. Anjou, Berry, and Burgundy, together with the 
king's maternal unde, the duke of Bourbon, divided the 
actual exercise of government 

The first of these soon undertook an expedition into Italy, 
to possess himself of the crown of Naples, in which he per- 
ished. Berry was a profiise and voluptuous man, of no great 
talents ; though his rank, and the middle position whic£ he 
held between struggling parties, made him rather conspicuous 
throughout the revolutions of that age. The most respecta- 
ble of the king's uncles, the duke of Bourbon, being farther 
removed from the royal stem, and of an unassuming charac- 

1 The expenses of the royal household, patent; and supposes that the king had 

which under Clurles V. were 94.000 snppiessed both, as neither party seems 

UTies, amounted in 1412 to 460,000. to haye availed itself of their authority 

Villaiet, t. iii. p. 248. Yet the king was hi the discussions that took place after 

so m supplied that his plate had been the king's death. (Hist, de France, t. iU. 

pawned. When Montagu, ndnister of p. 662, edit. 1720). Villaret, as is too 

the finances, was arrested, in 1400, all much his custom, slides OTerthe ditt- 

ihis plate was found concealed in his culty without nottce. But M. de Br^ 

house. quigni (Mtoi. de I'Acad. des Inseript. 1. 1. 

s It has alwars been an unsettled p. 688) observes that the second of these 

point idiether the presnmptiTe heir is Instruments, as published by M. 84- 

entitled to the regency of France; and, consse, in the Ordonnances des Bois, t. 

if he be so to the regency, whether this yi. p. 406, diibrs most essentially ftt>m 

Ineludes the custody of the minor's per- that In Dnpuy, and contains no mention 

•on. The particular case of the duke of whateTer of the government. It is, 

Anjou is subject to a considerable appar- therefore, easily reconcilable with the 

entdifilculty. Two instruments of Charles first, that confers the regency on the 

v., bearing the same date of October, 1874, duke of Ai^ou. As Oupuy took it from 

as published by Bupuy (Trait6 de Bla- Che same source as Seoousse, namely, 

yxAU des Bois, p. 161), are plainly inee- the Trisor des Ohartes, a strong sus- 

ondlable with each other; the former pioion of wilAil interpolation fitUs upon 

Caving the exclusive regency to the duke him, or upon the editor of his posthu- 

ot Ai^ou, reserving the custody cf the mous work, printed in 1666. This date 

minor's person to otl|er guardians; the will readily suggest a motive for such an 

latter conferring not only this custody, interpolation to those who recollect the 

but the government of the kingdom, on circumstanoee of France at that time and 

tile queen, and on the dukes of Bur- ibr some years before; Anne of Austria 

gundv and Bourbon, without mention- having maintained herself in possession 

mg the duke of A^jou's name. Daniel of a testamentary regency agidnst the 

calls these testaments of diaries V., presumptive heir, 
whereas they aie in the form of letters- 
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ter, took a less active part than his three coadjutors. Bur- 
gundy, an ambitious and able prince, maintained the ascen- 
dency, until Charles, weary of a restraint which had been 
laST protracted by his unde till he was in his twenty- 
first year, took the reins into his own hands. The 
dukes of Burgundy and Berry retired from court, and the 
administration was conmiitted to a different set of men, at 
the head of whom appeared the constable de Clisson, a sol- 
dier of great fame in the English wars. The people rejoiced 
in the fall of the princes by whose exactions they had been 
plundered ; but the new ministers soon rendered themselves 
odious by similar conduct The fortune of Clisson, after a 
few years* favor, amounted to 1,700,000 livres, equal in 
weight of silver, to say nothing of the depreciation of money, 
to ten times that sum at present.^ 

Charles VI. had reigned five years from his assumption 
of power, when- he was seized with a derangement 
ment^Sr of intellect, which continued, through a series of 
^TiSj^ recoveries and relapses, to his death. He passed 
thirty years in a pitiable state of suffering, neglected 
by his family, particularly by the most infeimous of women, 
Isabel of Bavaria, his queen, to a degree which is hardly 
credible.^ The ministers were imme^tely disgraced; the 
princes reassumed their stations. For several years the 
duke of Burgundy conducted the government But this was 
p^,^!^^ in opposition to a formidable rival, Louis, Duke 
Bumndy of Ol:leans, the king's brother. It was impossible 
and rieans ^j^^ ^ prince SO near to the throne, fiivored by the 
queen, perhaps with criminal fondness, and by the people on 
account of his external graces, should not acquire a share of 
power. He succeeded at length in obtaining the whole man- 
agement of affairs ; wherein the outrageous dissoluteness of 
his conduct, and still more the excessive taxes imposed, ren- 
dered him altogether odious. The Parisians compared his 
administration with that of the duke of Burgundy ; and from 
that time ranged themselves on the side of the latter and his 

iProianrt, p. It. o. 46. of Orleans, and xeprearaitB her at meteLj 
* Sismondi inclineB to speak more fit- an indolent woman ibnd of good ddeer. 
▼orably of tibis qneen than most have Yet he owns that the king was so nog- 
done: ^'Dans les temps post^rieurs on lectedas to snfferfiromanexcessiTewant 
•'est pin 4 fliire un monstre de Isafoean of cleanliness, sometimes even from htm- 
de Bayi&re." He discredits the suspicion ger (zii. 218, 226). Was this no imputa- 
of a criminal interconrse with the duke tion on his wife ? See too Michelet, tI. 4SL 
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fiunily, throughout the long distractions to which the ambition 
of these princes gave birth. 

The death of the duke of Burgundy, in 1404, after sev- 
eral fluctuations of success between him and the duke of 
Orleans, by no means left his party without a head. Equally 
brave and ambitious, but &r more audacious and unprinci- 
pled, his son John, sumamed Sanspeur, sustained the same 
contest A reconciliation had been, however, brought about 
with the duke of Orleans ; they had sworn reciprocal fiiend- 
ship, and participated, as was the custom, in oider to render 
these obligations more solemn, in the same communion. In 
the midst of this outward harmony, the duke of 
Orleans was assassinated in the streets of Paris. J^e'^ke of 
After a slight attempt at concealment, Burgundy OriAuu, 
avowed and boasted of the crime, to which he had ^'"* ^^' 
been instigated, it is said, by somewhat more than political 
jealousy.^ From this ftital moment the dissensions of the 
royal &mily began to assume the complexion of civil war. 
The queen, the sons of the duke of Orleans, with the dukes 
of Berry and Bourbon, united against the assassin. But he 
possessed, in addition to his own i^panage of Burgundy, the 
county of Flanders as his maternal inheritance; and the 
people of Paris, who hated the duke of Orleans, readily foiv 
gave, or rather exulted in his murder.' 

1 Orleana ii said to haT« boMted of of Orleani, when they mtt openly and 

the daeheflB of Burgundy's Ikron, YWL tehementlj the pardsans of hia mnr- 

t. xiL p. 474. Amelgud, who wrote dererT On the first return of the duke 

about ei^i^ty years after the time, says, of Burgundy to Paris after the ( 



Tim etiam infene attentaie prseeumpnt. nation, the oltiienB shouted Noel, the 
Notices desManusoritsdnRoi, t. i. p. 411. usual oiy on the entranee of the king, 
s Hiehelet represents this joun^ prince to the great displeasure of the queen and 

other prinees. "Et pour md, comme 



represents this Toung prince 
and belored ; but hu Ian- 



linage is fall of those strange contrasts dit est dessus, II estoit trte fort aym6 du 

and inconsistencies which, for the sake eommun people de Paris, et arolent 

of effBct, this most brilliant writer some- grand espirance quHceluy duo eust trte 

times employs. *^ TL ayait, dans ses em- grand afleotiou au royaume, et 4 la chose 

portemensdejennesse, terribiementTezA pubUeqne, et avoient souyenanoe dee 

lepeuple; Ufutmauditdu peuple, pleur6 grans tallies qui a?oient est6 mises sua 

du peuple. Vlvant, il coClta bien de depuls la mort du due Philippe de Bour- 

larmes; mais eombien plus, mort! Si gogne pAre dlceluy. Jusques 4 l*heuie 

Tous eussiei demand^ 4 la France si ce prieente, leequelles ils enienddent quo 

jeune homme 6tait bien digne de tante fouet par le moyen dudlt due d'Orleans. 

d'anu>ur, eUe e&t r^pondu, Je Paimais. Bt pouroe estoit grandement encouru en 



alme ; qui aime, aime tout, 1m d^ute aemblolt que Dien de sa grftce les avoit 
aussi. Oelui-d pint comme U 6tidt, m^U trte-grandement pour r^commandes, 
de bien et de mal. (Hist, de France, t1. quand U atoit soofbrt qn'ils fossent 



6.) What is the meaning ot tUs love for hors de sa sul^eetion et gOTernement. et 

one who, he has Just told us, was cursed gulls en estolent delivrei." Monstrelet, 

by ttie people? And if Paris was the 84. Compare this with what M. Hiehelet 

g e pr e e o ntatiye of France, how did the has written, 
people show their affection for the duke 
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It is easy to estimate the weakness of the government, from 
the terms upon which the duke of Burgundy was permitted 
to obtain pardon at Chartres, a year after the perpetration of 
the crime. As soon as he entered the royal presence, every 
one rose, except the king, queen, and dauphin. The duke, 
approacldng the throne, fell on his knees ; when a lord, who 
acted as a sort of counsel for him, addressed the king : " Sire, 
the duke of Burgundy, your cousin and servant, is come 
before you, being informed that he has incurred your dis- 
pleasure, on account of what he caused to be done to the duke 
of Orleans your brother, for your good and that of your king- 
dom, as he is ready to prove when it shall please you to hear 
it, and therefore requests you, with all humility, to dismiss 
your resentment towards him, and to receive him into your 
favor." ^ 

This insolent apology was all the atonement that could be 

extorted for the assassination of the first prince of 
ci^ TO* the blood. It is not wonderful that the duke of 
between Burgundy soon obtained the management of affairs, 
tbe parties, ^nd drove his adversaries from the capital. The 
princes, headed by the father-in-law of the young duke of 
Orleans, the count of Armagnac, from whom their party was 
now denominated, raised their standard against him ; and the 
north of France was rent to pieces by a protracted civil war, 
in which neither party scrupled any extremity of pillage or 
massacre. Several times peace was made ; but each faction, 
conscious of their own insincerity, suspected that of their 
adversaries. The king, of whose name both availed them- 
selves, was only in some doubtftd intervals of reason capable 
of rendering legitimate the acts of either. The dauphin, 
aware of the tyranny which the two parties alternately exer- 
cised, was forced, even at the expense of perpetuating a civil 
war, to balance one against the other, and permit neither to 
be wholly subdued. He gave peace to the Armagnacs at 
^^^ Auxerre, in despite of the duke of Burgundy ; and, 

having afterwards united with them against this 
prince, and carried a successftd war into Flanders, he disap- 

pointed their revenge by concluding with him a 

treaty at Arras. 
This dauphin and his next brother died within sixteen 
months of each other, by which the rank devolved upon 

1 Monstrelet, part i. f. 112. 
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Charles, youngest son of the king. The count of Armagnac^ 
now constable of France, retained possession of the govem- 
ment. But his severity, and the weight of taxes, 
revived the Burgundicui party in Paris, which a * ' 
rigid proscription had endeavored to destroy. He brought on 
his head the implacable hatred of the queen, whom he had 
not only shut out firom public affairs, but disgraced by the 
detection of her gallantries. Notwithstanding her 
ancient enmity to the duke of Burgundy, she made ^*"* 
overtures to lum, and, being delivered by his troops from con- 
finement, declared herself openly on his side. A few obscure 
persons stole the dty keys, and admitted the Burgundians 
into Paris. The tumult which arose showed in a moment 
the disposition of the inhabitants ; but this was more horribly 
displayed a few days afterwards, when the populace, rushing 
to the prisons, massacred the constable d'Armagnac lo iiig 
and his partisans. Between three and four t]^ou- ^"^^ 
sand persons were murdered on this day, which has no paral- 
lel but what our own age has witnessed, in the massacre 
perpetrated by the same ferocious populace of Paris, under 
circumstances nearly similar. Not long afterwards an agree- 
ment took place between the duke of Burgundy, who had now 
the king's person as well as the capited in his 
hands, and tiie dauphin, whose party was enfeebled *''^' 
by the loss of almost all its leaders. This reconciliation, 
which mutual interest should have rendered per- 
manent, had lasted a very short time, when the ^SJ"''!^*^ 
duke of Burgundy was assassinated at an interview Bvagano/, 
with Charles, in his presence, and by the hands of 
his Mends, though not^ perhaps, with his previous knowledge.^ 

1 There are three snppodtloiui ooneelr- oonld not aooept without offBudUiff Ood ; 

able to e^Iain this important pusage in and eonjectuio that this miffht mean the 

history, the assaMlnaaon of John Baauh anrwiirinatton of the danpun. But the^ 

peur. 1. It was pretended by the dan- expressions of Henir do not relate to any 

phin's fidends at tiie time, and has been priTate proposals of the duke, but to d»- 

maintained more lately (St. F<dz, BH»is mands made by him and tiie queen, as 

0nr Paris, t. iil. p. 200, edit. 1767), that he proxies for Charles VI. in eonfbrenoe tar 

had premeditated the murder of Charles, peaoe, wiiioh he says he oould not accept 

and that his own was an act of self-de- without offending Qod and oontraTening 

fence. This is, I think, quite improbable : his own letters-patent. (Rymer, t. ix. p. 

the dauphin had a great army near the 790.) It is not, howeTer, very dear what 

■pot, while the duke was only attended this means. 2. The next hypothesis Is^ 

by Are hundred men. Villaret, indeed, that it was the deliberate act of Charles. 

and St. Foix, in order to throw suspicion But his youth, his feebleness of spirit, 

npon the duke of Burgundy's motiTBS, and especially the consternation into 

assert that Henry V. accused him of which, by all testimonies he was thrown 

baring made proposals to him which he by the etent, are rather adverse to this 
VOL. I. 6 
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' From whonttoever the crime proceeded, it was a deed of in- 
jfotuation, and plunged France afresh into a sea of perils, from 
which the union of these Actions had just afforded a hope of 
extricating her. 

It has been mentioned already that the English war had 
ahnost ceased during the reigns of Richard 11. and 
5;SX* Henry IV. The former of these was attached by 
^^^th inclination, and latterly by marriage, to the court 
of France; and, though the French government 
showed at first some ^position to revenge his dethronement, 
yet the new king's success, as well as domestic quarrels, 
deterred it from any serious renewal of the war. A long 
commercial connection had subsisted between England and 
Flanders, which the dukes of Burgundy, when they became 
sovereigns of the latter country upon the death of count 
Louis in 1384, were studious to preserve by separate truces.^ 
They acted upon the same pacific policy when their interest 
predominated in the councils of France. Henry had even 
a negotiation pending for the marriage of his eldest son with 
a princess of Burgundy,' when an unexpected proposal from 
the opposite side set more tempting views before his eyes. 
Hie Armagnacs, pressed hard by the duke of Burgundy, 
offered, in consideration of only 4000 troops, the pay of which 
they would themselves defray, to assist him in itie recov- 
ifa 1412 ®^ ^^ Guienne and Foitou. Four princes of the 

^* blood — Berry, Bourbon, Orleans, and Alen9on — 

disgraced their names by signing this treaty.* Henry broke 
off his alliance with Burgundy, and sent a force into France, 
which found on its arrival that the princes had made a sep- 
arate treaty, without the least concern for their English allies. 
After his death, Henry Y. engaged for some time in a series 
of negotiations with the French court, where the Orleans 
party now prevailed, and with the duke of Burgundy. He 
even secretly treated at the same time for a marriage with 
Catherine of France (which seems to have been his favorite, 

ozplaiiatioii. 8. It remaiiu only to eon- qnenoes, dun tiiat which had inoToked 

dude that Tanegoi de Ohaetel, ftnd other It. Oharles, howerer, hv his tabeequent 

ikToritee of the dauphin, long attached oondnet, xeoogniaed thor deed, and nat- 

to the OrleanB fktction, who Jostly re- nraUyezpofledhiniMlf to the resentment 

gacded the duke as an infiunous assassin, of the young duke of Burgundy. 

and might question his sincerity or their i Rymer, t. Tiii. p. 6U ; "Vlllaret, t. 

own safety if he should regain the ascen- zii. p. 174. 

daat, took advantage of this opportunity s Idem, t. viii. p. 721. 

to commit an act of retaliation, less orim- * Idem, t. Tiii. p. 726, 787, 788. 

Inal, but not leBs ruinous in its conse- 
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as it was ultimately his suocessful project), and with a 
daughter of the duke — a duplicity not creditable to his 
memory.^ But Heniy's ambition, which aimed at the highest 
quarry, was not long fettered by negotiation ; and, indeed, his 
proposals of marrying Catherine were coupled with such 
exorbitant demands, as France, notwithstanding all 
her weakness, could not admit, though she would SSSS^Sy ' 
have ceded Guienne, and given a vast dowry with ^^Jj 
the princess.* He invaded Normandy, took Har- ^'*' 
fleur, and won the great battle of Azincourt on his march to 
Calais.* 

The flower of French chivalry was mowed down in this 
fatal day, but especially the chiefs of the Orleans party, and 
the princes of the royal blood, met with death or captivity. 
Burgundy had still suffered nothing ; but a clandestine nego- 
tiation had secured the duke's neutrality, though he seems 
not to have entered into a regular alliance till a year after 
the battle of Azincourt, when, by a secret treaty at Calais, he 
acknowledged the right of Henry to the crown of France, 
and his own obligation to do him homage, though its per- 
formance was to be suspended till Henry should become 
master of a considerable part of the kingdom.^ In a second 
invasion the English achieved the conquest of Normandy ; 
and this, in all subsequent negotiations for peace during the 
life of Henry, he would never consent to relinquish. After 
several conferences, which his demands rendered abortive, the 
French court at length consented to add Normandy to the 
cessions made in the peace at Bretigni;* and the treaty, 
though laboring under some difficulties, seems to have been 
nearly complet^ when the duke of Burgundy, for j^ u^ 
reasons unexplahied, suddenly came to a recondl- ^^* 

1 Bpnet, t. is. p. 186. '0000 were knl^ts or guiHtemm. Almost 

t Xbe temu reqnind by Hemry'i am- m mftny were made priBoners. The Bng- 

buaadon in 1415 w«re the orown of Ush, aooording to Hoiuitrelet, lost 1600 

Jfxanoe ; or, at liea«t, reeerrliig Henry's men ; bnt their own historians rednoe 

rights to that, Normandy, Tonraine, this to a Teiy small number. Itiscnrions 

Halne, Gnienne, with the homage cmt that the dnke of Berxy. who adTised the 

Britany and Slanders. The French of- French to ayoid an action, had been in 

ftred Gnienne and Saintonge, and a th6 battle of Poitiers flffy-nine yean 

dowry of 800,000 gold crowns Ibr Cath- before. Vill. t. xlii. p. 866. 

«rine. The Bnglish demanded 2,000,000. « Compare Bym. t. iz. p. 84, 188, 804, 

Bym. t. ix. p. 218. 894. The last refiBrenoe is to the treaty 

s The Bnglish army at Azlnconrt was of Calais, 

probably of not more than 15,000 men ; > Rym. t. ix. p. 628, 768. Nothing can 

the French were at the least 50,000, and, be more insolent ttian the tone of Hen- 

by some computations, much more nu- ry's instructioni to his ootauniMionerB, 

They lost 10,000 killed, of whom p. 628. 
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iation with the dauphin. This event, which must have been 
intended adversely to Henry, would probably have broken off 
Sept. 10, ^ parley on the subject of peace, if it had not 
1419. * been speedily followed by one still more surprising, 
the assassination of the duke of Burgundy at Montereau. 

An act of treachery so apparently unprovoked inflaq^ed 
the minds of that powerful party which had looked up to the 
duke as their leader and patron. The city of Paris, especially, 
abjured at once its respect for the supposed author of the 
murder, though the legitimate heir of the crown. A solemn 
oath was taken by all ranks to revenge the crime ; the nobility, 
the clergy, the parliament, vying with the populace in their 
invectives against Charles, whom they now styled only pre- 
tended (soi-^sant) dauphin. Philip, son of the assassinated 
duke, who, with iQl the popularity and much of the ability of 
his father, did not inherit all his depravity, was instigated by 
a pardonable excess of filial resentment to ally himself with 
the king of England. These passions of the people and the 
duke of Burgundy, concurring with the imbecility of Charles 
Treaty of ^^- ^^^ ^^ rancor of Isabel towards her son, led 
^y«j» to the treaty of Troyes. This compact, signed by 

^' the queen and duke, as proxies of the king, who 

had fidlen into a state of unconsdous idiocy, stipulated that 
Henry V., upon his marriage with Catherine, should become 
immediately regent of France, and, after the death of Charles, 
succeed to the kingdom, in exclusion not only of the dauphin, 
but of all the royal family.^ It is unnecessary to remark that 
these flagitious provisions were absolutely invalid. But they 
had at the time the strong sanction of force ; and Henry might 
plausibly flatter himself with a hope of establishing his own 
usurpation as firmly in France as his father^s had been in 
England. What not even the comprehensive policy of Ed- 
ward HI., the energy of the Black Prince, the valor of their 
Knollyses and Chandoses, nor his own victories could attain, 
now seemed, by a strange vidssitude of fortune, to court his 

1 Ab If through shame on aoooont of treaty, which he was too proud to admit, 

what was to Ibllow, the first articles con- The treaty of Troyes was confirmed by 

tain petty stipulations about the dower the States-General, or rather by a partial 

of Catherine. The sixth gives the king- oonrentlon which assumed the name, in 

dom of France after Charles's decease to December 1420. Rym. t. z. p. 80. The 

Henry and his heirs. The serenth con- parliament of England did the same, 

cedes the immediate regency. Henry Id. p. 110. It Is printed at fUl length 

kept Normandy by right of conquest, 1^ Villaret, *. xr. p. 84. 
not in Tirtue of any stipulation In tha 
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ambition. During two years that Henry lived after the treaty 
of Troyes, he governed the north of France with unlimited 
authority in the name of Charles YI. The latter survived 
his son-in-law but a few weeks ; and the infant Henry YI. 
was immediately proclaimed king of France and England, 
under the regency of his uncle the duke of Bedford. 

Notwithstanding the disadvantage of a minority, the Eng- 
lish cause wasiless weakened by the death of Henry than 
might have been expected. The duke of Bedford partook of 
the same character, and resembled his brother in gtaee of 
£iults as well as virtues ; in his haughtiness and ''"^ ^^ ^ 
arbitrary temper as in his energy and address. At ohuies vn. 
the accession of Charles VII. 3ie usurper was ac- ^•'* ^^^• 
knowledged by all the northern provinces of France, except 
a few fortresses, by most of Guienne, and the 
dominions of Burgundy. The duke of Britany ^'*' 
soon afterwards acceded to the treaty of Troyes, but changed 
his party again several times within a few years. The 
central provinces, with Languedoc, Poitou, and Dauphin^, 
were &ithful to the king. For some years die war continued 
without any decisive result ; but the balance was clearly swayed 
in favor of England. For this it is not difficult to assign sev- 
eral causes. The animosity of the Parisians and c»„gesofthe 
the duke of Burgundy against the Armagnac party luooeM of the 
still continued, mingled in the former with dread ^°«"^- 
of the king's return, whom they judged themselves to have 
inexpiably offended. The war had brought forward some 
accomplished conunanders in the English army ; surpassing, 
not indeed in valor and enterprise, but in military skill, any 
whom France could oppose to them. Of these the most dis- 
tinguished, besides the duke of Bedford himself, were War- 
wi^, Salisbury, and Talbot. Their troops, too, were still 
very superior to the French. But this, we must in candor 
allow, proceeded in a great degree from the mode in which 
they were raised. The war was so popular in England that 
it was easy to pick the best and stoutest recruits,^ and their 
high pay allured men of respectable condition to the service. 
We &id in Rymer a contract of the earl of Salisbury to 
supply a body of troops, receiving a shilling a day for every 
man-at-arms, and sixpence for each archer.* This is, per- 

1 Monatielet, pArt i. f. 808. Ibr 000 men-fti^trmi, including nix ban- 

s Bym. t. X. p. 892. This contract was nents and thirty-four bachelors ; and tor 
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haps, equal to fifteen times the sum at our present value of 
money. They were bound, indeed, to furnish their own 
equipments and horses. But France was totally exhausted 
by her civil and foreign war, and incompetent to defray the 
expenses even of the small force which defended the wreck 
of the monarchy. Charles VII. lived in the utmost poverty 
at Bourges.^ The nobility had scarcely recovered from the 
fatal slaughter of Azincourt ; and the infantry, composed of 
peasants or burgesses, which had made their army so numer- 
ous upon that day, whether fr^m inability to compel their 
services, or experience of their inefficacy, were never called 
into the field. It became almost entirely a war of partisans. 
Every town in Picardy, Champagne, Maine, or wherever the 
contest might be earned on, was a fortress ; and in the attack 
or defence of these garrisons the valor of both nations was 
called into constant exercise. This mode of warfare was 
undoubtedly the best in the actual state of France, as it 
gradually improved her troops, and flushed them with petty 
successes. But what principally led to its adoption, was the 
license and insubordination of the royalists, who, receiving no 
pay, owned no control, and thought that, provided they acted 
against the English and Burgundians, they were free to choose 
their own points of attack. Nothing can more evidently show 
the weakness of France than the high terms by which Charles 
Vn. was content to purchase the assistance of some Scottish 
auxiliaries. The earl of Buchan was made constable ; the 
earl of Douglas had the duchy of Touraine, with a new title, 
lieutenant-general of the kingdom. At a subsequent time 
Charles offered the province of Saintonge to James I. for an 
aid of 6000 men. These Scots fought bravely for France, 
though unsuccessfully, at Crevant and Yemeuil ; but it must 
be owned they set a sufficient value upon their service. Un- 
der all these disadvantages it would be unjust to charge the 
French nation with any inferiority of courage, even in the 
most unfortunate periods of this war. Though fr*equently 
panic-struck in the field of battle, they stood sieges of their 
walled towns with matchless spirit and endurance. Perhaps 
some analogy may be found between the character of the 

ITOOwFoherB; bUn et sulBsaiiiiiient mon- afc^miu, Is,; and for eaoh aroheri 9d, 

t6«, armttif et unraiei oomme a leun ArtHlery-men ^rar» paid higher th&n 

estati appiurtient. The pav wai, for the men-at-amiB. 

earl, 6«. Sd. a day ; for a banneret, U, ; I Villaret, t. xir. p. 80SI. 

tot a bachelor, 2s, ; for erery other maa- 
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French oommonalty during ihe English invasioQ and the 
Spaniards of the late peninsular war. But to the exertions 
of those brave nobles who restored the monarchy of Charles 
Vn. Spain has afforded no adequate paralleL 

It was, however, in the temper of Charles VIL that his ene- 
mies found their chief advantage. This prince is oiuoMtsr of 
one of the few whose character has been improved Cb«riM vu. 
by prosperity. During the calamitous morning of his reign 
he shrunk from fix>nting the storm, and strove to forget him- 
self in pleasure. Though brave, he was never seen in war ; 
though intelligent, he was governed by flatterers. Those who 
had committed the assassination at Montereau under his eyes 
were his first favorites ; as if he had determined to avoid the 
only measure through which he could hope for better success, 
a reconciliation with the duke of Burgundy. The count de 
Richemont, brother of the duke of Britany, who became af- 
terwards one of the chief pillars of his throne, consented to 
renounce the EngUsh alliance, and accept the rank of consta- 
ble, on condition that these favorites should quit 
the court. Two others, who successively gained ^'^' 
a similar influence over Charles, Richemont publicly caused 
to be assassinated, assuring the king that it was for his ofwn 
and the public good. Such was the debasement of morals and 
government which twenty years of civil war had produced I 
Another favorite, La TremouiUe, took the dangerous office, 
and, as might be expected, employed his influence against 
Richemont, who for some years lived on his own domains, 
rather as an armed neutral than a friend, though he never 
lost his attachment to the royal cause. 

It cannot therefore surprise us that with all these advan- 
tages the regent duke of Bedford had almost completed the 
capture of the fortresses north of the Loire when siege of 
he mvested Orleans in 1428. If this city had ^^*^' 
fallen, the central provinces, which were less furnished with 
defensible places, would have lain open to the enemy ; and it 
is said that Charles YU. in despair was about to retire into 
Dauphin^. At this time his affairs were restored by one 
of the most marvellous revolutions in history. A joan of 
country girl overthrew the power of England. We ^"' 
cannot pretend to explain ike surprising story of the Maid of 
Orleans ; for, however easy it may be to suppose that a heated 
and enthusiastic imagination produced her own visions, it is a 
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much greater problem to acooimt for the credit they obtained, 
and for the success that attended her. Nor will this be solved 
bj the hypothesis of a concerted stratagem ; which, if we do 
not judge altogether from events, must appear liable to so 
many chances of &ilure, that it could not have suggested it- 
self to any rational person. However, it is certain that the 
appearance of Joan of Arc turned the tide of war, which 
£rom that moment flowed without interruption in Charles's 
favor. A superstitious awe enfeebled the sinews of the Eng- 
lish. They hung back in their own country, or deserted from 
the army, through fear of the incantations by which alone 
they conceived so extraordinary a person to succeed.* As 
men always make sure of Providence for an ally, whatever 
untoward fortune appeared to result from preternatural causes 
was at once ascribed to infernal enemies ; and such bigotry 
may be pleaded as an excuse, though a very miserable one, 
for the detestable murder of this heroine.^ 

The spirit which Joan of Arc had roused did not subside. 
The king France recovered confidence in her own strength, 
retrieves which had been chilled by a long course of adverse 
his aSEairs j f^j^m^g^ rj^Q ^ong, too, shook off his indolence,' 

■ 

1 Rym. t. z. p. 468-472. This, how- giving up the kingdom as lost at the 
ever, is conjecture ; for the cause of their time when Orleans was besieged in 1428. 
desertion is not mentioned in these proo- Meoeray. Daniel, Villaret, and, I believe, 
lamations, tiiough Bymer has printed every other modern historian, have men- 
it in their title. But the duke of Bed- tioned this circumstance; and some of 
Ibrd speaks of the turn of success as them, among whom is Hume, with the 
astonishing, and due only to thesupersti- addition that Agnes threatened to leave 
tious fear which the English liad con- the court of Charles for that of Henry, 
ceived of a female magician. Rymer, t. affirming that she was born to be the 
z. p. 408. mistress of a great king. The latter 

>M. de I'Averdy, to whom we owe partof this tale is evidently a &brication. 

the copious account of the proceedings Henry VI. being at the time a child of 

agafaist Joan of Are, as well as those seven years old. But I have, to say the 

which Charles Vn. instituted in order to least, great doubts of the main story, 

rescind the former, contained in the third It is not mentioned by contemporary 

volume of Notices des Manuscrits du writers. On the contrary, what they say 

Boi, lias Justly made this remark, which of Agnes leads me to think the dates in- 

is founded on the eagerness shown by the compatible. Agnes died (in childbed, as 

University of Paris in the prosecution, some say) in 1450; twenty-two years after 

and on its being conducted before an the siege of Orleans. Monstrelet says 

inquisitor; a circumstance exceedingly that she had been about five years in the 

remarkable in the ecclesiastical history service of the qneen ; and the king^tak- 

of France. But another material ob- ing pleasure in her liveliness and wit, 

servation arises out of tills. The Maid common &me had spread abroad that 

was pursued with peculiar bitterness by she lived in concubinage with him. She 

her countrymen of the English, or rather certainly had a child, and was willing 

Burgundian, ikction; a proof that in that it should be thought the king's; bui 

1490 their animosity against Charles vn. he always denied it, et le pouvoit bien 

was still ardent. [Notx XVI.] avoir emprunt6 ailleurs. Pt. ill. f. 25. 

sit ig a current piece of liistory that Olivier de la Bfarche. another contempo- 

Agnes Sorel, mistress of Charles Vn., rary, who lived in the court of Buigundy, 

had the merit of dissuading him teem, says, about the year 1444, le roy avdt 
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and permitted Ricliemont to exclude his unworthy fisiTor- 
ites from the court This led to a very important conse- 
quence. The duke of Burgundy, whose alliance with Eng- 
land had been only the fruit of indignation at his father's 
murder, fell naturally, as that passion wore out, into senti- 
ments more congenial to his birth and interests. A prince of 
the house of Capet could not willingly see the inheritance of 
his ancestors transferred to a stranger. And he had met 
with provocation both from the regent and the duke of Glou- 
cester, who, in contempt of all policy and justice, had endeav- 
ored, by an invalid marriage with Jacqueline, countess of 
Hainault and Holland, to obtain provinces which Burgundy 
designed for himself. Tet the union of his sister with Bed- 



nonveUement esIoT^ nne paxtTie demoi- 
selle, gentUbmme, nommte Agnee Soral, 
et mJfl en tel triumphe et tol povToir, 
que son estat eetoit a oomparer aax 
grandee princessei de roTanme, et eertee 
c'estoit une dee plue bellee femmee qne 
je Tey oneques, et fit en aa quality bean- 
eonp an royanme de Viaaoe. Slle anui- 
^it deTen le roy Jennes gens d'armes et 
gentils compaignons, et dont le roy de- 
puis tat bien serry. La Marohe: MAm. 
BQst. t. TiU. p. 145. Du Gleroq, whose 
memoirs wrae first pabllshed in the same 
collection, says that Agnes moumt par 
poison moult Jeune. lb. t. tIU. p. 410. 
And the oontinuatorof Monstrelet, prob- 
ably John Chartier, speaks of the youth 
and beauty of Agnes, which exceeded 
ttiat of any other woman in France, and 
of the fiiyor shown her bv the Ung. 
which so much excited the displeasure of 
the dauphin, on his mother's aeoount. 
and he was suspected of haring caused 
her to be poisoned, fol. 68. The smom 
writer a£Birms of Charles Vn. that he 
was, before the peace of Arras, de moult 
belle Tie et devote ; but afterwards en- 
laidit sa Tie de tenir malles ftmmes en 
son hostel, &c. fol. 86. 

It Is for the reader to Judge how Ihr 
these passages render it improbable that 
Agnes Sorel was the mistress of Charles 
VII. at the siege of Orleans In 1428, and, 
consequently, whether she is entitled to 
the praise which she has lecelTed, of be- 
iag histrumental In the deliverance of 
France. The tradition, howefer, is as an- 
cient as Francis I., who made in her honor 
a quatrain which is well known. This 
probably may have brouc^t the story 
more into vogue, and led Menray. who 
was not very critical, to insert it m Us 
history, ftom which it has passed to Ills 
followers. Its origin was apparently the 
popular character of Agnes. She was 



the Nell Gwyn of France; and Justly be- 
loved, not only for her charity and cour- 
tesy, bat for bringing forward men of 
msnt, and tiuning her influence, a vir- 
tue very rare in her class, towards the 
public interest. From thence it was 
natural to bestow upon her, in after- 
thnes, a merit not ill suited to her char- 
acter, but which an accurate observation 
of dates seems to render impossible. But 
whatever honor I am compelled to de- 
tract from Agnes Sorel, I am willing to 
transftr undiminished to a more unbbm- 
ishedlbmale, the injured queen of Oharlss 
vn., Uary of A^Jou, who has hitherto 
only shared with the usurper of her 
rights the credit of awakening Charles 
ftom his lethargy. Though I do not 
know on what foundation even this rests, 
it is not unlikely to be true, and. In def- 
erence to the sex, let it pass undisputed. 
BIsmondl (vol. xiii. p. 204), where he 
first mentions Agnes Sorel, says that 
many of the dreumst ance s told of her 
influence over Charles Vn. are fobulous. 
'* Cependant U fiiut bien qu'Agnte ait 
m6rit6, en quelque mani^re. la reconnois- 
sance qui s'est attachte 4 son nom." 
This is a loose and inconclusive way of 
reasoning in history ; many popular tra- 
ditions have no basis at all. And in 
p. 846 he slights the story told in Bran- 
t6me to the honor of Agnes, as well he 
might, since it is ridiculously untrue that 
she threatened Charles to go to the court 
of Heniy VI., knowing herself to be 
bom to be the mistress of a great king. 
Sismondi afterwards (p. 497 and 604) 

3 notes, as I have done, Chartier and 
acques du Clereq; but without adverting 
to uie incongruity of their dates with 
the current story. M. Michelet does not 
seem to attach much credit to It, though 
he adopts the earlier date for the king's 
attachment to Agnes. 
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ford, the obligations by which he was bound, and, most of all, 
the favor shown by Charles YII. to the assassins of his father, 
•Bd ia ree- ^^P^ ^^ ^^^ many years <»i the English side, al- 
Sr**dSc*** f *^^"S^ rendering it less and less assistance. But 
Bwyandj. at length he concluded a treaty at Arras, the terms 
A.D. 1485. q£ -^luch he dictated rather as a conqueror than a 
subject negotiating with his sovereign. Charles, however, re- 
fused nothing for such an end ; and, in a very short time, the 
Burgundians were ranged with the French against their old 
allies of England. 

It was now time for the latter to abandon those magnificent 
Impolicy of projects of couqueiing France which temporary 
the English, circumstauces alone h^ seemed to render feasible. 
But as it is a natural effect of good fortune in the game of 
war to render a people insensible to its gradual change, the 
English could not persuade themselves that their affairs were 
irretrievably declining. Hence they rejected the offer of 
Normandy and Guienne, subject to the feudal superiority of 
France, which was made to them at. the congress of Arras ;^ 
and some years afterwards, when Paris, with the adjacent 
provinces, had been lost, itte English ambassadors, though 
empowered by their private instructions to relax, stood upon 
demands quite disproporticmate to the actual position of af- 
fairs.* As foreign enemies, they were odious even in that 
part of France which had acknowledged Henry;* and 
when the duke of Burgundy deserted their side, Paris and 
The loM every other city were impatient to throw off the 
all their yoke. A feeble monarchy, and a selfish council, 
rS^im' completed their ruin : the necessary subsidies were 
raised with difficulty, and, when raised, misapplied. 
It is a proof of the exhaustion of France, that Charles was 
unable, for several years, to reduce Normandy or Guienne, 
which were so ill-provided for defence.^ At last he came 

iVillaiet says, Lespl^nlpotentiaiiesde Charles V., preserying only a homage 

Charles offlrirent la cession de la Nor> per paragium, as it was called, which 

mandieet de la Guienne en toute prth- implied no actual supremacy. Monstrelet 

pri^t4 sous la clause de Vhommage d la says only, que per certaines conditions 

eowronne^ t. xr. p. 174. But he does not Iny seroient accord^es les seigneuries de 

quote his authority, and I do not like to Guienne et Normandie. 

rely on an historian not eminent for ao- * See the Instructions giTen to the Eng- 

curacy in &ct or precision in language, lish negotiators in 14^, at length, in 

If his expression is correct, the iSrench Bymer, t. z p. 724. 

must hare giren up the feudal appeal or < Villaret, t. xir. p. 448. 

ressort which had heen the great point ^Amelgard, from whose unpublished 

in dispute between £dward HI. and memoirs of Charles VII. and Louis XI. 
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with collected strength to the contest) and, breaking an armis- 
tice upon slight pretences, within two years overwhelmed the 
English garrisons in each of these provinces. All the inher- 
itance of Henry II. and Eleanor, all the conquests of Edward 
III. and Henry Y. except Calais and a small adjacent district, 
were irrecoverably torn from the crown of Engltmd. A barren 
title, that idle trophy of disappointed ambition, was preserved 
with strange obstinacy to our own age. 

In these second English wars we find little left of that gen- 
erous feeling which had, in general, distinguished condition 
the contemporaries of Edward III. The very ^^^^"JJ^ 
virtues which a state of hostility promotes are not tMODd 
proof against its long continuance, and sink at last ^^°<^^ ^*"- 
into brutal fierceness. Revenge and fear excited the two 
Motions of Orleans and Burgundy to all atrocious actions* 
The troops serving under partisans on detached expedi- 
tions, according to Uie system of the war, lived at free quar* 
ters on the people. The histories of the time are full of 
their outrages, from which, as is the common case, the unpro* 
tected peasantry most suffered.^ Even those laws of war, 
which the courteous sympathies of chivalry had enjoined, 
were disregarded by a merciless fury. Grarrisons surrendering 
after a brave defence were put to death. Instances of this are 
very frequent. Henry V. excepts Alain Blanohard, a citizen 
who had distinguished himself during the siege, from the 
capitulation of Bouen, and orders him to execution. At the 
taking of a town of Champagne, John of Luxemburg, the 
Burgundian general, stipulates that every fourth and sixth 
man should be at his discretion; which he exercises by 

•ome Tslvable eztnota «w nud* in tbt •! non da eriar mlMnblftHMnt • Vkn 

Notioe8de8ManaacTitB,t.i.p.408,atferib- lenr ereatenr ▼engeuice; at que pis 

ntes the delay ia leooyeiiniK Nornuuidy eetoit, quand ib obtenoient auoim aauf- 

folelT to the king's slothftifaMBS and sea- oonduit d'auonns oapitaines, peu en eetoit 

vaaatj. In &ofc the people of that pror- entrotenn, mesmement tout d'un parti. 

inoe rose upon tbe Bnglish and almost part ii. Ibl. 189. These pillagers were 

emancipated themselyes with little aid called BcoroheuiSf because they. stripped 

ficom Charles. the people of their shirts. And this name 

1 Monstrelet, passim. A long metrical superseded that of Armagnaos, by which 

oomplaintof the people of France, curious one side had hitherto been known. Bren 

as a specimen of yersiflcation, as well as XaintraiUes and La Hire, two of the 

a testimony to the misfortunes of the brayest champions of France, were dis- 

time, may be found in this historian, graced by these habits of outraoe. Ibid. 



part i. fol. 821. Notwithstanding the Ibl. 144, 160, 175 Oliy. de la Marche, in 
treaty of Arras, the French and Burgun- Collect, des Mdmoires, t. yiii. p. 26 ; t. y. 
dians made continual incursions upon p. 828. 

each other's frontiers, especially about Pour la plupart, says ViUaret, se fldre 
Iiaon and in the Vermandols. So that .guerrier, ou yoleur de grands chemioB} 
tbe people had no help, says Monstrelet, fllgnifloit la mime ohose. 
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causing them all to be hanged.^ Four hundred English from 
Pontoise, stormed by Charles VII. in 1441, are paraded in 
chains and naked through the streets of Paris, and thrown 
afterwards into the Seine. This in^Eunous action cannot but 
be ascribed to the king.' 

At the expulsion of the English, France emerged from the 

chaos with an altered character and new features 
e™l?to the ^^ government The royal authority and supreme 
reign of jurisdiction of the parliament were uniyersally 

recognized. Yet there was a tendency towards 
insubordination left among the great nobility, arising in part 
from the remains of old feudal privileges, but still more from 
that lax administration which, in the convulsive struggles of 
the war, had been suffered to prevaiL In the south were 
some considerable vassals, the houses of Foix, Albret, and 
Armagnac, who, on account of their distance fix)m the seat of 
empire, had always maintained a very independent conduct 
The dukes of Britany and Burgundy were of a more formi- 
dable character, and might rather be ranked among foreign 
powers than privileged subjects. The princes, too, of the 
royal blood, who, during the late reign, had learned to partake 
or contend for the management, were ill-inclined towards 
Charles VII., himself jealous, from old recollections, of their 
ascendancy. They saw that the constitution was verging 
rapidly towards an absolute monarchy, from the direction of 
which they would studiously be excluded. This apprehension 
gave rise to several attempts at rebellion during the reign of 
Charles Vll., and to the war, commonly entitied, for the 
Public Weal (du bien public), under Louis XI. Among the 
pretences alleged by the revolters in each of these, the injuries 
of the people were not forgotten ;• but from the people they 

1 Monstrelet, part !i. f. 79. This John lay en Ibit oeolie anenns. le qnel y 

of LuxembuTg, eount de Ligny. was a prenoit grand plaisir. part ii. fol. 95. 

difitingnished captain on the Burgundian ^ Villuet, t. xr. p. ffl7. 

side, and for a long time would not ao- * The confederacy fbrmed at Keren 

quiesce in the treaty of Arras. He die- in 1441, by the dukes of Orleans and 

graced himself by giving up to the duke Bourbon, with many other princes, made 

of Bedford his primner Joan of Are for a rariety of demands, all relating to the 

10,000 francs. The fiunous count of St. grieyances which different classes of the 

Pol was his nephew, and inherited his state, or indiyiduals among themselres. 

great possessions in the county of Ver> suffered under the administration of 

mandois. Monstrelet relates a singular Charles. These may be found at length 

proof of the good education which his in Monstrelet, pt. ii. f. 198 ; and are a 

uncle gave him. Some prisoners haying curious document of the change whieh 

been made in an engagement, si fat le was then working in the French constl- 

jeune comte de St. Pol mis en yoye de tution. In his answer the king ckdmB 

guerre ; car le comte de Ligny son oncle the right, in urgent eases, of leyying taxes 
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received small support Weary of civil dissension, and 
anxious for a strong government to secure them from depre- 
dation, the French had no inducement to intrust even their 
real grievances to a few malcontent princes, whose regard 
for the common good thej had much reason to distrust 
Every circumstance favored Charles VIL and his son in the 
attainment of arbitrary power. The country was pillaged by 
military ruffians. Some of these had been led by tlie dauphin 
to a war in Germany, but the remainder still infested the 
high roads and villages. Charles established his companies 
of ordonnance, the basis of the French regular army, in order 
to protect the country from such depredators. They con- 
sisted of about nine tiiousand soldiers, all cavalry, of whom 
fifteen hundred were heavy armed ; a force not very consid- 
erable, but the first, except mere body-guards, which had been 
raised in any part of Europe as a national standing army.^ 
These troops were paid out of the produce of a permanent 
tai^ called the taiUe ; an innovation still more important than 
the former. But the present benefit cheating the people, now 
prone to submissive habits, little or no opposition was made, 
except in Guienne, the inhabitants of which had speedy reason 
to regret the mild government of England, and vainly endeav- 
ored to return to its protection.^ 

It was not long before the new despotism exhibited itself 

^thont ^raiting for the oonsent of the to the same Mrritnde as the rest of 

States-General. Vrance, where the leeches of the state 

1 Olivier del a Marche speaks reacf mueh boldly maintain as a ftmdamental maxim, 

In &Tor of the companies of ordonnance, that the king has a right to tax all his 

•8 having repressed the plunderers, and snl](}eets how and when he pleases ; ^^oh 

restored internal police. Collect, des is to advance that in France no man has 

M6moire8, t. viii. p. 148. Ame^^ard pro- anything that he can call his own, and 

nonnces a vehement philippic against that the king can take all at his pleasure ; 

them ; but it is probable that his obser- the proper condition of slaves, whose 

vation of the abuses they had tUlen into peenUnm enjoyed bv their master*s per- 

was confined to the reign of Lonis XI. mission belongs to hhn, like their persons. 

Notices des Manuscrits. nbi supra. and may be taken away whenever he 

s The insurrection of Guienne in 1462. chooses. Thus situated, the poople of 

which tor a few months rMtored that Guienne, especially those of Bordeaux, 

province to the English crown, is ao- alarmed themselves, and, excited by some 

counted for in the curious memofani of of the nobiUty, secretly sought about for 

Amelgard, above mentioned. It pro- means to regain their ancient freedom ; 

seeded soMy from the arbitraiy taxes and having still many connections with 

Impoeed by Charles VII. in order to persons of rank in Inland, they nego- 

defray the expenses of his regular army, tiated with them, ke. Notices des Manu- 

The people of Bordeaux complained of scrits. p. 488. The same cause is assigned 

exactions not only contrary to their an- to this revolution by Du Glercq, also a 

eient privileges, but to the positive con- contemporary writer, living in the do- 

ditions of their capitulation. But ttie minions of Burgundy. Collection des 

king was deaf to such remonstrances. Mteioires, t. ix. p. 400. Villaret has not 

The province of Guienne, he says, then known, or not chosen to know, anything 

perceived that it was meant to sul^Ject it of the matter. 
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in its barshest character. Louis XI., son of Charles 
Vn., who, during his j&ther's reign, had been con- 
nected with the discontented princes, came to the throne 
greatly endowed with those virtues and vices which conspire 
.^g^ to the success of a king. Laborious vigilance in 
HiBchar-' business, contempt of pomp, affability to inferiors, 
aoter. ^^j^ -^^ excellences; qualities especially praise- 

worthy in an age characterized by idleness, love of pageantry, 
and insolence. To these virtues he added a perfect knowledge 
of all persons eminent for talents or influence in the countries 
with which he was connected, and a well-judged bounty, that 
thought no expense wasted to draw them into his service or 
interest. Li the fifteenth century this political art had hardly 
been known, except perhaps in Italy ; the princes of Europe 
had contended with each other by arms, sometimes by treadi- 
ery, but never with such complicated subtlety of intrigue. 
Of that insidious cunning, whidii has since been brought to 
perfection, Louis XI. may be deemed not absolutely the 
inventor, but the most eminent improver ; and its success has 
led, perhaps, to too high an estimate of his abilities. Like 
most bad men, he sometimes fell into his own snare, and was 
betrayed by his confidential ministers, because his confidence 
was generally reposed in the wicked. And his dissimulation 
was so notorious, his tyranny so oppressive, that he was nat- 
urally surrounded by enemies, and had occasion for all his 
craft to elude those rebellions and confederacies which might 
perhaps not have been raised against a more upright sover- 
eign.^ At one time the monarchy was on the point of sinking 
before a combination which would have ended in dismember- 
ing France. This was the league denominated of the Public 
jjgg^g^ Weal, in which all the princes and great vassals of 
denomiiiaied the French crown were concerned : the dukes of 
w«L ^"^^ Britany, Burgundy, Alen^on, Bourbon, the count 
A.i). 1481. of Dunois, so renowned for his valor in the English 
wars, the families of Foix and Annagnac ; and at the head 

1 Sismondi (toI. xIt. p. 812) and Mich- aoaiiut bis enemies, and especially against 

elet (Tol. ix. p. 847) agree in thinking his rebellious subjects. Loois composed 

Louis XI. no worse than other kings of fbr his son's use. or caused to be com- 

his age ; in fust the fiyrmer seems rarefy posed a political treatise entitled * Le 

to make a distinction between one king Rosier dee Guerres,' which has never 

and another. Louis was Just and even been published. It is written in a spirit 

attentiye towards the lower people, and of public morality very unlike his raae- 

spared the blood of his soldiers. But he tice. (Sismondi, rol. xIt. p. 016.) Thus 

had imbibed a notion that treachery and two royal Antt-Machiayels haTe satirised 

eraelty could not be carried too flur " 
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of all, Charles duke of Berry, the king^s brother and prc- 
sumptiye heir. So unanimous a combination was not formed 
without a strong provocation from the king, or at least with- 
out weighty grounds for distrusting his intentions; but the 
more remote cause of this confederacy, as of those which had 
been raised against Charles VII., was the critical position of 
the feudal aristocracy from the increasing power of the crown. 
This war of the Public Weal was, in fact, a struggle to pre- 
serve their independence ; and from the weak character of 
the duke of Berry, whom they would, if successful, have 
placed upon the throne, it is possible that France might have 
been in a manner partitioned among them m the event of 
their success, or, at least, that Burgundy and Britany would 
have thrown off the sovereignty that galled them.^ 

The strength of the confederates in this war much exceeded 
that of the Mng ; but it was not judiciously employed ; and 
after an indecisive battle at Montlhery they ftuled in the great 
object of reducing Paris, which would have obliged Louis to 
fly from his dominions. It was his policy to promise every- 
thing, in trust that fortune would aflPoid some opening to 
repair his losses and give scope to his superior prudence. 
Accordingly, by the treaty of Conflans, he not only surren- 
dered afresh the towns upon the Somme, which he had lately 
redeemed from the duke of Burgundy, but invested his brother 
with the duchy of Normandy as his appanage. 

The term appanage denotes the provision made for the 
younger children of a king of France. This always 
consisted of lands and feudal superiorities held of pi*"**«^* 
the crown by the tenure of peerage. It is evident that this 
usage, as it produced a new class of powerful feudataries, was 
hostile to the interests and policy of the sovereign, and re- 
tarded the subjugation of the ancient aristocracy. But an 
usage coeval with the monarchy was not to be abrogated, and 
the scarcity of money rendered it impossible to provide for the 
younger branches of the royal £sunily by any other means. It 
was restnuned, however, as &r as drcnmstances would permit. 
Philip IV. declared that the county of Poitiers, bestowed by 

1 gismondl hM a juBt observation on M6 piodamA ; e^eit que le blen public 
the League of the Public Weal. "Le doitfttre le but dn gouTemement : mais 
XM>m eenl dti Bien Public, qui ftit donn6 lee prinoee qui I'aMociaient pour Tobtenir 



it eette ligne, itait un hommage au pro* 6taient encore blen peu en 6tat de con* 

^i*« dee lumidree; c'6tait la piofaeeion *" " — " '~*~ ""'■' * 

L'nn prineipe qui n'ayalt point encore 



grtfl dee lumidree ; c'6tait la piofaeeion nattre sa nature.'' (xir. 161.) 
d'nn ' * 
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him on his son, should revert to the crown on the extinction 
of male heirs. But tliis, though an important precedent, was 
not, as has oflen been assert^ a general law. Charles V. 
limited the appanages of his own sons to twelve thousand 
livres of annual value in land. By means of their appanages, 
and through the operation of the SaUc law, which made their 
inheritance of the crown a less remote contingency, the princes 
of the blood rojal in France were at aU times (for the remark 
is applicable long after Louis XI.) a distinct and formidable 
class of men, whose influence was always disadvantageous to 
the reigning monarch, and, in general, to the people. 

No appanage had ever been granted to France so enormous 
as the duchy of Normandy. One third of the whole national 
revenue, it is declared, was derived from that rich province. 
Louis could not, therefore, sit down under such terms as, with 
his usual insincerity, he had accepted at Conflans. In a very 
short time he attacked Normandy, and easily compelled his 
brother to take refuge in Britany ; nor were his enemies ever 
able to procure the restitution of Charles's appanage. Dur- 
ing the rest of his reign Louis had powerful coalitions to with- 
stand ; but his prudence and compliance with circumstances, 
joined to some mixture of good fortune, brought him safely 
through his perils. The duke of Britany, a prince of moder- 
ate talents, was unable to make any formidable impression, 
though generally leagued with the enemies of the king. The 
less powerful vassals were successfully crushed by Louis with 
decisive vigor ; the duchy of Alen^on was confiscated ; the 
count of Armagnac was assassinated ; the duke of Nemours, and 
the constable of St. Pol, a politician as treacherous as Louis, 
who had long betrayed both him and the duke of Burgundy, 
suffered upon the scaffold. The king's brother Charles, afler 
disquieting him for many years, died suddenly in Guienne, 
which had finally been granted as his appanage, with strong 
A » 1473. suspicions of having been poisoned by the king's 
contrivance.^ Edward lY. of England was too 
dissipated and too indolent to be fond of war ; and, though he 
9 1475 ^^^ entered France with an army more considera- 
ble than could have been expected after such civil 
bloodshed as England had witnessed, he, was induced, by the 



1 Sinnondi, howeTor, and Michetot do ma poisoned by hl« hsotbM ; ho had boon 
Dot beliere that the duke of Ontenno 111 for aereral months. 
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stipulation of a large pension, to give up the enterprise.^ So 
terrible was still in France the apprehension of an English 
war, that Louis prided himself upon no part of his policy so 
much as the warding this blow. Edward showed a desire to 
yisit Paris ; but the king gave him no invitation, lest, he said, 
his brother should find some handsome women there, who 
might tempt him to return in a different manner. Hastings, 
Howard, and others of Edward's ministers, were secured by 
bribes in the interest of Louis, which the first of these did 
not scruple to receive at the same time from the duke of 
Burgundy.^ 

This was the most powerful enemy whom the craft of 
Louis had to counteract In the last days of the feudal sys- 
tem, when the house of Capet had almost achieved the subju- 
gation of those proud vassals among whom it had House of 
been originally numbered, a new antagonist sprung B^^^ff^dy* 
up to dispute the field against the crown. John Sfe'a^I 
king of France granted the duchy of Burgundy, by "luonfl. 
way of appanage, to his third son, Philip. By his marriage 
with Margaret, heiress of Louis count of Flanders, Philip ac- 
quired that province, Artois, the county of Burgundy (or Fran- 
che-comt^), and the Nivemois. Philip the Grood, his grandson, 
who carried the prosperity of this family to its height, pos- 
sessed himself, by various titles, of the several other provinces 
which composed the Netherlands. These were fiefs of the 
empire, but latterly not much dependent upon it, and alienated 
by their owners without its consent. At the peace of Arras 
the districts of Macon and Auxerre were absolutely ceded to 
Philip, and great part of Picardy conditionally made over to 
him, redeemable on the payment of four hundred thousand 
crowns.' These extensive, though not compact dominions, 

iThe army of Edward consisted of will not have it said that the Qreat 

1,500 men at arms and 14,000 archers ; Chamberlain of England is a pensioner 

the whole yery well appointed. Oomines, of the king of France, nor have my 

t. xi. p. 238. There seems to have been name appear in the books of the Cham- 

a great expectation of what the English bres des Gomptes." Ibid, 

would do, and great fears entertained by > The duke of Burgundy was person- 

Iiouis, who grudged no expense to get ally excused from all homage and serrice 

rid of them. to Charles Vn.; but, if either died, it 

^Oomines, 1. vi. c. 2. Hastings had wu to be paid by the heir, or to the 

the mean cunning to reAise to give his heir. Accordingly, on Charles's death 

receipt for the pension he took from Philip did homage to Louis. This ex- 

I/ouis XI. " This present, he said to the emptlon can hardly, therefore, haye been 

king's agent, comes from your master's inserted to gratify the pride of Philip, as 

good pleasure, and not at my request ; historians suppose. Is it not probable 

and if you mean I should receive it, you that, during his resentment against 

may put it here into my sleere, but you Charles, he might have made some tow 

shall have no discharge from me ; fbr I never to do iSm homage ; which this 

voii. I. 7 
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were abimdaat in population and wealth, fertile in com, 
wine, and salt, and full of commercial activity. Thirty 
years of peace which followed the treaty of Arras, with a 
mild and free government, raised the subjects of Burgundy to 
a degree of prosperity quite unparalleled in these times of 
disorder, and this was displayed in general sumptuousness of 
dress and feasting. The court of Philip and of his son 
Charles was distinguished for its pomp and riches, for pag 
eants and tournaments; the trappings of chivalry, perhaps 
without its spirit ; for the military character of Burgundy had 
been impaired by long tranquillity.* 

During the lives of Philip and Charles "VH. each under- 
Chaiacter ^^^^ ^^ Other's rank, and their amity was little in- 
of ch«riet temipted. But their successors, the most opposite 
Bou^ndy. ^^ human kind in character, had one common 
quality, ambitioB, to render their antipathy more 
powerful Louis was eminently timid and suspicious in policy ; 
Charles intrepid beyond all men, and blindly presumptuous : 
Louis stooped to any humiliation to reach his aim ; Charles 
was too haughty to seek the &irest means of strengthen- 
ing his party. An alliance of his daughter with the duke 
of Guienne, brother of Louis, was what the malecontent 
French princes most desired and the king most dreaded ; but 
Charles, either averse to any French connection, or willing 
to keep his daughter's suitors in. dependence, would never 
directly accede to that or any other proposition for her mar- 
riage. On Philip's death in 1 467, he inherited a great treasure, 
which he soon wasted in the prosecution of his schemes. These 
were so numerous and vast, that he had not time to live, says 
Comines, to complete them, nor would one half of Europe 
have contented him. It was his intention to assume the title 

raMrfation in the treatj HM intandecl to treaty FhiUp Is entitled duke by the 

preserve? giaoe of God; wliich was reckoned a 

It Ib remarkable that ViUaret says the marie of independence) and not usnaUy 

dnke of Box^randy was poeitlToly ex- permitted to a yasaal. 
cosed by the 25th article of the peace of i P. de Oomines. 1. i. e. 2 and 8; 1. y. 

ijrras from doing homage to Charles, or c. 9. Ihi Clercq^n Collection dea M6- 



his successors icings of Frcmce,, t. xvi. p. moires, t. iz. p. %8. In the investtture 
404. For this assertion too he seems to nanted by John to the first Philip of 
quote the Tr^sor des Ghartes, where, Burgundy, a resenration is made that 



probably, the orighial treaty is preserred. the rqyal taxes shall be levied througfaoub 

NeTerthelesB, it appears otherwise, as that appanage. But during the long 

published by Monstrelet at ftill lengtili, hostility betweoi the kingdom and duchy 

who could have no motlre to lU^ it; this could not have been enforced : and 

and Philip's conduct in doing homage to by the treaty of Anas Charles surz«ft- 

Louis is hardW compatible with Vlllaret's dered all right to tax the duke's doniik- 

assertion. Daniel copies Monstrelet ions. Monstrelet, f. 114. 
without any observation. In the same 
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of Eang ; and the emperor Frederic III. was at one time act- 
uallj on his road to confer this dignity, when some guspicion 
caused him to retire, and the project was never renewed.^ It 
is evident that, if Charles's capacity had borne any propor- 
tion to his pride and courage, or if a prince less politic than 
XiOuis XI. had been his contemporary in France, the prov- 
ince of Burgundy must have been lost to the monarchy. For 
several years these great rivals were engaged, sometimes in 
open hostility, sometunes in endeavors to overreach each 
other ; but Charles, though not much more scrupulous, was 
£01 less an adept in these mysteries of politics than the king. 

Notwithstanding the power of Burgundy, there were some 
disadvantages in its situation. It presented (I j^g^ij^^j. 
speak of £dl Charles's dominions under the com- nation of 
mon name. Burgundy) a very exposed frontier on SSei.^""^** 
the side of Germany and Switzerland, as well as 
France ; and Louis exerted a considerable influence over the 
adjacent princes of the empire as well as the United Cantons. 
The people of Liege, a very populous city, had for a long 
time been continuaUy rebelling against their bishops, who 
were the allies of Burgundy ; Louis was of course not back- 
ward to foment their insurrections, which sometimes gave the 
dukes a good deal of trouble. The Flemings, and especially 
the people of Ghent, had been during a century noted for 
their republican spirit and contumacious defiance of their sov- 
ereign. Liberty never wore a more unamiable countenance 
than among these burghers, who abused the strength she 
gave them by cruelty and insolence. Ghent, when Froissart 
wrote, about the year 1400, was one of the strongest cities in 
!Burope, and would have required, he says, an army of two 
hundred thousand men to besiege it on every side, so as to 
shut up all access by the Lys and Scheldt It contained 
eighty thousand men of age to bear arms ; ^ a calculation 

1 Qamier, t. xviiL p. 62. It is obflerrm- telned to the ihreneh erown, with Fnn- 

Ue that Comines iayt not a word of thk ; ohe-oomtA and other eountries wfakh had 

fbr which Chtmlnr fleems to quote Beloa- belonged to the kiosdom of Baignndy. 

rios, a writer of the eixteenth age. But Hence he talked at S^n, in 1478. to the 

eTen Philip, when Morrillien, Louis's estates of the former, about the kingdom 

ehanoeUor, used menaces towards hhn, of Burgundy, **■ que oeux de France ont 

intermpted the orator with these words : longtems usurps et d'ioelui fldt duch^; 

Je Tenx que chaeunseache que, si j'eusse que tons les si^Jets dolTent bien avoir k 



▼oulu, je fosse roi. Vlllaret, t. xrii. regret, et ditqu'il aTsit en soi deschoses 
>. 44. qu'il n'apparteneit de sayolr k nul qn*k 

Charles had a Tagiie notion of history, Ini.** Michelet (iz. 1(S) is the first who 



and confoonded the prorince or duchy has published this. 

of Burgundy, which had always apper* > Froissart, part ii. c. 67* 
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which, although, as I presume, much exaggerated, is evidence 
of great actual populousness. Such a city was absolutely im- 
pregnable at a time when artillery was very imperfect both in 
its construction and management. Hence, though the citizens 
of Ghent were generally beaten in the field with great slaugh- 
ter, they obtained tolerable terms from their masters, who 
knew the danger of forcing them to a desperate defence. 

No taxes were raised in Flanders, or indeed throughout 
the dominions of Burgundy, without consent of the three es- 
tates. In the time of Philip not a great deal of money was 
levied upon the people ; but Charles obtained every year a 
pretty large subsidy, which he expended in the hire of Ital- 
ian and English mercenaries.^ An almost uninterrupted suc- 
cess had attended his enterprises for a length of time, and 
- rendered his disposition still more overweening. 

His first feilure was before Neuss, a little town 
near Cologne, the possession of which would have made him 
nearly master of the whole course of the Rhine, for he had 
already obtained the landgraviate of Alsace. Though com- 
pelled to raise the siege, he succeeded in occupying, next year, 
the duchy of Lorraine. But his overthrow was reserved for 
an enemy whom he despised, and whom none could have 
D W6 thought equal to the contest. The Swiss had given 

him some slight provocation, for which they were 
ready to atone; but Charles was unused to forbear; and 
perhaps Switzerland came within his projects of conquest. 
At Granson, in the Pays de Vaud, he was entirely routed, 
with more disgrace ^an slaughter.^ But having reas- 



1 Comines, 1. iv. c. 13. It was very re- doute feisoient les 8i:gets, et pour plu- 

luctantly that the Flemings granted any Edeun raiaons, de se mettre en cette su- 

money. Philip once begged for a tax jetion oh ils Toyoient le royanme de 

on salt, promising never to ask anything France, k cause de sea gens d'armes. A la 

more ; but the people of Ghent, and, in y6rit6, leur grand doute n'estoit pas sans 

imitation of them, the whole county, re- cause ; car quand il se trouva cinq cens 

fused it. Du Clercq, p. 889. Upon his hommes d'armes, layolont^ luy vint d'en 

pretence of taking the cross, they granted avoir plus, et de plus hardiment entre- 

him a subsidy, though less than he had prendre contre tous see voisins. Gomines, 

requested, on condition that it should 1. iii. c. 4, 9. 

not be levied if the crusade did not take Du Clercq, a contemporary writer of 
place, which put an end to the attempt, very good authority, mentioning the 
The states knew well that the duke would story of a certain widow who had re- 
employ any money they gave him in keep- married the day after her husband's 
ing up a body of gens-d'armes, like his death, says that she was in some degree 
neighbor, the king of France ; and though excusable, because it was the practice of 
the want of such a force exposed their the duke and his oflScers to force rich wid- 
country to pillage, they were too good ows into manning their soldiers or other 
patriots to place the means of enslaving servants, t. ix. p. 418. 
It in the hands of their sovereign. Grand ^a famous diamond, belonging to 
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sembled his troops, and met the confederate army Defi»ts of 
of Swiss and Germans at Morat, near Friburg, he Gre^n** 
was again defeated with vast loss. On this day and Morat. 
the power of Burgundy was dissipated: deserted by his 
allies, betrayed by his mercenaries, he set his life hib death, 
upon another cast at Nancy, desperately giving a.d.1477. 
battle to the duke of Lorraine with a small dispirited army, 
and perished in the engagement. 

Now was the moment when Louis, who had held back 
while his enemy was breaking his force against the ciaim of 
rocks of Switzerland, came to gather a harvest ^ theroc- 
which his labor had not reaped. Charles left an oession of 
only daughter, undoubted heiress of Flanders and ^^'8^<^- 
Artois, as well as of his dominions out of France, but whose 
right of succession to the duchy of Burgundy was more ques- 
tionable. Originally the great fiefs of the crown descended to 
females, and this was the case with respect to the two first 
mentioned. But John had granted Burgundy to his son 
Philip by way of appanage ; and it was contended that the 
appanages reverted to the crown in default of male heirs. 
In the form of Philip's investiture, the duchy was granted to 
him and his lawful heirs, without designation of sex. The 
construction, therefore, must be left to the established course 
of law. This, however, was by no means acknowledged by 
Mary, Charles's daughter, who maintained both that no gen- 
eral law restricted appanages to male heirs, and that Bur- 
gundy had always been considered as a feminine fief, John 
himself having possessed it, not by reversion as king (for 
descendants of the first dukes were then living), but by inher- 
itance derived through females.* Such was this question of 
succession between Louis XI. and Mary of Burgundy, upon 

Charles of Bargnndv, wm taken in the female inooession ; thus Artoia had pass- 
plunder of his tent by the Swiss at Gran- ed, by a daughter of Louis le Male, tato 
son. After seyeral changes of owners, the house of Burgundy. As to the aoove- 
most of whom were ignorant of its Talue, mentioned ordinances, the first applies 
it became the first jewel in the Vrench only to the county of Poitiers ; the sec- 
erown. Gamier, t. xviii. p. 861. ond does not contain a syllable that re- 
1 It is adyanced with too much confi- lates to succession. (Ordonnances des 
dence by seyeral French historia ns, e ither Rois, t. yi. p. 54.1 The doctrine of ez- 
tfaat the ordinances of Philip Iv . and eluding ftmale heurs was more consonant 
Charles V. constituted a general law to the pretended Salic Law, and the re- 
against the descent of appanages to fe- cent principles as to inalienability of do- 
male heirs, or that this was a fundament- main than to the analogy of feudal rules 
•1 law of the monarchy. Du Clos, Hist, and precedents. M. Gaiilard, in his Ob- 
de Louis XI. t. il. p. 262. Gamier, Hist, seryations sur I'Histoire de Velly, Villa- 
de lintnce, t. xyiii. p. 258. The latter po- ret. et Gamier, has a Judicious note on 
litdon is refuted by frequent instances of this subject, t. Hi. p. 804. 
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the merits of whose pretensions I will not pretend altogether 
to decide, but shall only observe that, if Charles had con- 
ceived his daughter to be excluded firom this part of his in- 
heritance, he would probably, at Conflans or Peronne, where 
he treated upon the vantage-ground, have attempted at least 
to obtain a renunciation of Louis's claim. 

There was one obvious mode of preventing all further con- 
Conduct of test and of aggrandizing the French monarchy far 
^«^- more than by the reunion of Burgundy. This was 

the marriage of Mary with the Dauphin, which was ardently 
wished in France. Whatever obstacles might occur to this 
connection, it was natural to expect on the opposite side — 
from Mar/s repugnance to an infant husband, or from the 
jealousy which her subjects were likely to entertain of being 
incorporated with a country worse governed than their own. 
The arts of Louis would have been well employed in smooth- 
ing these impediments.^ But he chose to seize upon as many 
towns as, in those critical circumstances, lay exposed to him, 
and stripped the young duchess of Artois and Franche-comt^. 
Expectations of the marriage he sometimes held out, but, as 
it seems, without sincerity. Indeed he contrived irreconcila- 
bly to alienate Mary by a shameful perfidy, betraying the 
ministers whom she had intrusted upon a secret mission to the 
people of Ghent, who put them to the torture, and afterwards 
to death, in the presence and amidst the tears and supplications 
of their mistress. Thus the French alliance becoming odious 
A D 1477. ^ France, this princess married Maximilian of 
Austria, son of tie emperor Frederic — a connec- 
tion which Louis strove to prevent, though it was impossible 
then to foresee that it was ordained to retard the growth of 
France and to bias the fat0 of Europe during three hun- 
dred years. This war lasted till after the death of Mary, who 
left one son, Philip, and one daughter, Margaret By a treaty 
of peace concluded at Arras, in 1482, it was agreed that this 
daughter should become the dauphin's wife, with Franche- 

1 Robertson, as well as some other mod- put a new house of Burgundy at the 

erns, have maintained, on the authority heaA of those princes whose confedera- 

of Comines, that Louis XI. ought in cies had so often endangered the crown, 

policy to have married the young prin- Comines is one of the most Judicious of 

cess to the count of Angouldme, &ther historians ; but his sincerity may be 

of Francis I., a connection which she rather doubtful in the opinion above^ 

would not hAve disliked. But certainly mentioned ; for he wrote in the reign of 

nothing could have been more adverse to Charles VIII., when the count of An- 

the interests of the French monarchy gouldme was engaged in the same faction 

than such a marring, which would have w himself. 
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comte and AtUASj which Louis hdd idreadj, for her dowry, 
to be restored in case the marriage should not take effect 
The homage of Flanders was reserved to the crown. 

Meanwhile Louis was Ungmng in disease and torments of 
mind, the retribution of ficoud and tyranny. " Two ^.^ 
years before his death he was strode with an apo- snd dMtk of 
plexy, from which he never wholly recovered. As ^"** ^' 
he felt his disorder increasing, he shut himself up in a palace 
near Tours, to hide from the world the knowledge of his de« 
clme.^ His solitude was like that of Tiberias at Caprese, friU 
of terror and suspicion, and deep oonsckmsness of universal 
hatred. All ranks, he well knew, had their several injuries 
to remember : the cleigy, whose liberties he had sacrificed to 
the see of Borne, by revoking the Pragmatic Sanction of 
Charles YII. ; the princes, whose blood he had poured upon 
the scaffold ; the parliament, whose course of justice he had 
turned adde ; the commons, who groaned under his 'extortion, 
and were plundered by his soldiery.' The palace, fenced 
with portcullises and spikes of iron, was guarded by archers 
and cross-bow men, who shot at any that approached by night 
Few entered this den; but to them he showed himself in 
magni^^t apparel, contrary to his former custom, hoping 
thus to disguise the change of his meagre body. He dis- 
trusted his friends and kindred, his daughter and his son, the 
last of whom he had not sufj^red even to read or write, lest 
he should too soon become his rival No man ever so much 
feared death, to avert which he stooped to every meanness 
and sought every remedy. His physician had sworn that if 
he were dismissed the king would not survive a week ; and 
Xouis, enfeebled by sickness and terror, bore the rudest usage 
from this man, and endeavored to secure his services by vast 
rewards. Always credulous in relics, though seldom re- 
strained by superstition from any crime,* he eagerly bought 

1 For Louis's Ulness and death see than 1^800,000 francs a year In taxes; but 

Gomines, 1. vi. o. 7-12, and Oamier, t. Lonis XI., at the time of his death, raised 

xiz. p. 112, &c. Plessis, his laat real- 4,700,000, ezdosiTe of some military im- 

denoe, about an English mile from Tours, posittons; et snrement o'estoit eompas- 

is now a dilapidated form-house, and can sion de Toir et seavoir la pauvret^ du 

nerer have been a yery large Duilding. peuple. In this chapter he declares his 

The vestiges of royalty about it are few; opinion that no king can Justly levy 

but the principal apartments have been money on his sutiJecte without their con- 

destroyed, either in the course of agee or sent, and repels all common arguments 

at the revolution. to the eontrar^. 

* See a remarkable chapter in Philip de * An exception to this was when he 

Gomines, 1. iv. c. 19, wherein he tells us swore by the cross of St. Lo, after which 

Cliat Charles YII. had never raised more be ftared to violate his oath. The oon- 
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up treasures of this sort, and even procured a Galabrian heiv 
mity of noted sanctity, to journey as £ur as Tours in order to 
restore his health. Philip de Comines, who attended him 
during his infirmity, draws a parallel between the torments he 
then endured and those he had formerly inflicted on others. 
Indeed the whole of his Hfe was vexation of spirit. ^ I have 
known him," says Comines, '^and been his servant in the 
flower of his age, and in the time of his greatest prosperity ; 
but never did I see him without uneasiness and care. Of all 
amusements he loved only the chase, and hawking in its 
season. And in this he had almost as much uneasiness as 
pleasure : for he rode hard and got up early, and sometimes 
went a great way, and regarded no weather ; so that he used 
to return very weary, and almost ever in wrath with some 
one. I think that from his childhood he never had any 
respite of labor and trouble to his death. And I am certain 
that, if all the happy days of his Hfe, in which he had more 
enjoyment than uneasiness, were numbered, they would be 
found very few ; and at least that they would be twenty of 
sorrow for every one of pleasure." * 

Charles VIII. was about thirteen years old when he suo- 
Chariesvin. cecded his father Louis. Though the law of 
A.D.1488. France flxed the majority of her kings at that 
age, yet it seems not to have been strictly regarded on 
this occasion, and at least C^jurles was a minor by nature, 
if not by law. A contest arose, therefore, for the regency, 
which Louis had intrusted to his daughter Anne, wife of the 
lord de Beaujeu, one of the Bourbon family. The duke of 
Orleans, afterwards Louis XII., claimed it as presumptive 
heir of the crown, and was seconded by most of the princes. 
Anne, however, maintained her ground, and ruled France for 
several years in her brother's name with* singular spirit and 
address, in spite of the rebellions which the Orleans party 
raised up against her. These were supported by the duke 
of Britany, the last of the great vassals of the crown, whose 
daughter, as he had no male issue, was the object of as many 
suitors as Mary of Burgundy. 

stable of St. Pol, whom LotdB in^ted he had a BimSlar respect for a leaden 
with many assaranoee to coart,bethotight image of the Vii^n, which he wore in his 
himself of requiring this oath before he hat; as alluded to by Pope : 
trusted his promises, which the kiii^ re- ** A peijured prinoe a leaden saint re- 
vised ; and St. Pol wudentl j stayed away. vere. ' ' 
Gam. t. ZTiii. p. 72. Some report that i Gomines, 1. Ti. c 13. 
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The duchy of Britany was peculiarly circumstanced. The 
inhabitants, whether sprung from the ancient re- Af&in of 
publicans of Armorica, or, as some have thought, Bri**ny. 
from an emigration of Britons during the Saxon invasion, had 
not originally belonged to the body of the French monarchy. 
They were governed by their own princes and laws, though 
tributary, perhaps, as the weaker to the stronger, to the Me- 
rovingian kings.^ In the ninth century the dukes of Britany 
did homage to Charles the Bald, the right of which was 
transferred afterwards to the dukes of Normandy. This 
formality, at that time no token of real subjection, led to con- 
sequences beyond the views of either party. For when the 
feudal chains that had hung so loosely upon the shoulders of 
the great vassals began to be straightened by the dexterity 
of the court, Britany found itself drawn among the rest to the 
same centre. The old privileges of independence were 
treated as usurpation ; the dukes were menaced with confisca- 
tion of their fief, their right of coining money disputed, their 
jurisdiction impaired by appeals to the parliament of Paris. 
However, they stood boldly upon their right, and always 
refused to pay liege-homage^ which impHed an obligation of 
service to the lord, in contradistinction to simple homage^ 
which was a mere symbol of feudal dependence.* 

About the time that Edward HI. made pretension to the 
crown of France, a controversy somewhat resembling it arose 
in the duchy of Britany, between the families of Blois and 
Montfort. This led to a long and obstinate war, connected 
all along, as a sort of underplot, with the great drama of 
France and England. At last Montfort, Edward's ally, by 
the defeat and death of his antagonist, obtained the duchy, of 
which Charles Y. soon after gave him the investiture. This 
prince and his &mily were generally inclined to English con- 

1 Gregory of Tours gays fhat the sorlptmn est. Epist. o. 8. See. too, 

Bretons were subject to France from the Oapitolarla Car. Galvi, a.d. 877, tit. 28. 

death of Clovis, and that their chiefii At this time a certain Nomenoe had 

were styled counts, not kings, 1. iy. c. 4. assumed the crown of Britany. and some 

Charlemagne subdued the whole of Bri> others in succession bore the name of 

tany. Tet it seems clear from NIgellus, king. They seem, however, to have been 

author of a metrical Lift of Louis the feudally subject to France. Charles the 

Debonair, that they were again almost Simple ceded to the Normans whatever 

independent. There was even a march right he possessed over Britany ; and the 

of the Britannic frontier, which separ duke^of that country (the name of khig 

rated it from France. In the ensuing was now dropped) always did homage to 

reign of Charles the Bald, Hincmar tells Normandy. See Daru, Hist, de Bretagne. 

us, regnum undique a Paganis, et fiilsis * Villaret, t. zii. p. 82 ; t. xv. p. 199. 
Christianis, scilicet Britonibus circum- 
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nections ; but the Bretons would seldom peimit them to be 
effectual. Two cardinal feelings guided the conduct of this 
brave and faithful people ; the one^ an attachment to the 
French nation and monarchy in opposition to foreign enemies ; 
the other, a seal for their own privileges, and the family of 
Montfort, in opposition to the encroachments of the crown. 
In Francis 11., the present duke, the male line of that familj 
was about to be extinguished. His daughter Anne was 
naturally the object of many suitors, among whom were par- 
ticularly distinguished the duke of Orleans, who seems to 
have been preferred by herself; the lord of Albret, a member 
of the Gascon family of Foix, favored by the Breton nobility, 
as most likely to preserve the peace and liberties of their 
country, but whose age rendered him not very acceptable to 
a youthful princess; and Mayimilian, king of the Romans. 
Britany was rent by factions and overrun by the armies of the 
regent of France, who did not lose this opportunity of inter- 
fering with its domestic troubles, and of persecuting her private 
enemy, the duke of Orleans. Anne of Britany, upon her 
A & 1489 ^A^^s death, finding no other means of escaping 

the addresses of Albret, was married by proxy to 
Maximilian. This, however, aggravated the evils of the 
country, since France was resolved at all events to break off so 
dangerous a connection. And as Maximilian himself was 
unable, or took not sufficient pains, to relieve his betrothed 
Marriage of ^^® ^m her embarrassments, she was ultimately 
Charles viH. compelled to accept the hand of Charles "VUUL.* 
S Mton^^ He had long been engaged by the treaty of Arras 

to marry the daughter of Maximilian, and that 
princess was educated at the French court But this engage- 
ment had not prevented several years of hostilities, and con- 
tinual intrigues with the towns of Flanders against Maxi- 
mUian. The double injury which the latter sustained in the 
marriage of Charles with the heiress of Britany seemed 
likely to excite a protracted contest ; but the king of France, 
who had other objects in view, and perhaps was conscious 
that he had not acted a fair part, soon came to an accommo- 
dation, by which he restored Artois and Franche-comte. 

1 This li (me of the eocdest TlolAtioDi wlihoiit papal dlspensatioii. This was 

of ecclesiastical law in oompazatiTely obtained; but it bears date eight days 

modem times. Both contracts, especially after the ceremony between Oharles and 

that of Anne, were obligatory, so Ikr at Anne. (Sismondi, zr. 106.) 
least that they could not be dissolTed 
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Both these provinces had revolted to MaxiTnilian ; so that 
Charles must have continued the war at some disadvantage.^ 
France was now consolidated into a great kingdom : the 
feudal system was at an end. The vigor of Phil^) ^ ^^ ^^^ 
Augustus, the paternal wisdom of St Louis, the 
policy of Philip the Fair, had hiid the foundations of a power- 
ful monarchy, whidi neither the arms of England, nor sedi- 
tions of Paris, nor rebellions of the princes, were able to 
shake. Besides the original fie& of the French crown, it had 
acquired two countries beyond the Rhone, which properly 
depended only upon the empire, Dauphin^, under Philip of 
Valois, by the bequest of Humbert, the last of its ^ ^^ ^^^ 
princes ; and Provence, imder Louis XI., by that 
of Charles of Anjou.^ Thus having conquered herself, if 
I may use the phrase, and no longer apprehensive of 
any foreign enemy, France was prepared, under a monarch 
flushed with sanguine ambition, to carry her arms into other 



1 Sismondi, xr. 186. 

* The conntry now eslled DanphlnA 
formed part of the kingdom of Aries or 
Proyepce, bequeathed by Rodolph HI. to 
the emperor Conrad II. But the dominion 
of the empire oyer these new acquisitions 
being little more than nominal, a few of 
the chief nobility conrerted their respeo- 
tiye flefii into independent principaUties. 
One of these was the lord or dauphin of 
Vienne, whoee fkunlly became ultimately 
masters of the whole province. Hum- 
bert, the last of these, made John, son 
of Philip of Valois, his heir, on condition 
that Dauphin6 should be constantly pre- 
served as a separate possession, not in- 
corporated with the kingdom of France. 
This bequest was confirmed by the em- 
peror Charles IV., whose supremacy over 
the province was thus recognised by the 
kmgs of France, though it soon came to 
be altogether disr^arded. Sismondi (ziv. 
8) dates the reunion of Dauphin^ to the 
crown from 1467, before which time it 
was governed by the dauphin tor the 
time being as a foreign sovereignty. 

Provence, like Dauphin^, was changed 
from a ftuidal dependency to a sover- 
eignty, in the weakness and dissolution 
of tiie kingdom of Aries, about the early 
part of the eleventh century. By the 
marriage of Douce, hehress of the first line 
of sovereign counts, with Baymond Be- 



Bareelona, in J 
pasMd into that distinguished ikmuy. 
in 1167 it was occupied or usurped by 
Alfonso n.. king of Aragon, a relation, 
but not heir, of the house of Berenger. 
Alfonso bequeathed Provence to his 
second son, of the same name, from whom 
it descended to Baymond Berenger IV. 
This count dying without male issue in 
1246, his youngest daughter Beatrice 
took possession bv virtue of her father's 
testament. But this succession being dis- 
puted by other claimants, and especially 
bv Louis IX., who had married her eldest 
sister, she compromised differences by 
marzying Charles of Anjou, the king's 
brother. The fkmily of Ai^ou reigned in 
Provence, as well as in Naples, till the 
death of Joan in 1882, who, having no 
children, adopted Louis duke of Anjou, 
brother of Charles V., as her successor. 
This second Angevine line ended in 1481 
by the death of Charles m. ; though 
Regnier, duke of Lorraine, who was de- 
scended through a female, had a claim 
which it does not seem easy to repel by 
argument. It was very easy, however, 
for Louis XI., to whom Charles in. had 
bequeathed ms rights, to repel it by 
force, and accordingly ne took possession 
of Provence, which was permanentiy 
united to the Crown by letters patent of 
Charles VHI. in I486.* 



Art de v6rifler les Bates, t. U. p. 446. — Garnier, t. 3dz. p. 67, 474. 
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countries, and to contest the prize of glorj and power upon 
the ample theatre of Europe.^ 



1 The principal authority, ezclu8iTe<tf 
original writers, on which I haye relied 
for this chapter, is the History of France 
by Yelly, Yillaret, and Ckimier ; a work 
wtiich, notwithstanding several defects, 
has absolntelT superseded those of Mese- 
ray and Daniel. The part of the Abb 6 
Yelly coiAes down to the middle pt the 
eighth Tolnme (12mo. edition), and of the 
reign of Philip de Yalois. His continu- 
ator, YiUaret, was interrupted by death 
in the seventeenth volume, and in the 
reign of Louis XI. In my references to 
this history, which for common fects I 
have not thought it necessary to make, I 
have merely named the author of the 
particular Tolume which I quote. This 
has made the above explanation con- 
yenient, as the reader might imagine 
that I referred to three distinct works. 
Of these three historians, Garnier, the 
last, is the most judicious, and, I believe, 
the most accurate. His prolixity, thou^ 
a material defect, and one whidi has oc- 
casioned the work itself to become an 
immeasurable undertaking, which could 
never be completed on the same scale, is 
chiefly occasioned by too great a regard 
to details, and is more tolerable than a 
similar &ult in Yillaret, proceeding fh>m 
a love of idle declamation and sentiment. 
Yillaret, however, is not without merits. 
He embraces, perhaps more fully than 
his predecessor Yelly, those collateral 
branches of history wtiich an enlightened 
reader requires ahnost in preference to 
dvil tzansaotions, the laws, mannezs, lit- 



erature, and in general the whole domes- 
tic records of a nation. These subjects 
are not always well treated; but the 
book itself, to which there is a remark- 
ably full index, forms, upon the whole, a 
great repository of useful knowledge. 
Yillaret had the advantage of official 
access to the French archives, by which 
he has no doubt enriched his history; 
but his references are indistinct, and his 
composition breathes an air of rapidity 
and want of exactness. Yelly's charac- 
teristics are not very dissimilar. The 
style of both is exceedingly bad, as has 
been severely noticed, along with their 
other defects, by Gaillard, in Observa- 
tions sur PHistoire de Yelly, Yillaret, et 
Gamier. (4 yols. 12mo. Paris, 1806.) 

[This history is now but slightly es- 
teemed in France, especially the voltunes 
written by the Abb6 Yelly. The writers 
were too much imbued with tiie spirit of 
the old monarchy (though no adulators 
of kings, and rather liberal according to 
the standard of their own age) for those 
who have taken the sovereignty of the 
people for their creed. Nor are they 
critical and exact enough for the present 
state of historical knowledge. Sismondi 
and Michelet, especially the former, are 
doubtless superior; but the reader will 
not &id in the latter as r^^ular a narra- 
tion of fexsts as in Yelly and Yillaret. 
Sismondi has as many prejudices on 
one side as they have on the opposite. 
[1848]]. 
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Note L Page 16. 

The evidence of Zosimus, which is the basis of this theory 
of Dubos, cannot be called very slight. Early in the fifth 
century, according to him, about the time when Constantine 
usurped the throne of Britam and Gaul, or, as the sense 
shows, a little later, in consequence of the incursions of the 
barbarians from beyond the Rhine, the natives of Britain, 
taking up arms for themselves, rescued their cities from these 
barbarians ; and the whole Armorican territory, and other 
provinces of Graul, 6 'Apftoptxoc &irac, koI Srepcu raXarwv knapxlai, 
in imitation of the Britons, liberated themselves in the same 
manner, expelling the Roman rulers, and establishing an 
internal government : kK^dT^^acu fitv rotif ''Paiioiovc apxovrac, 
(dKeZov di Kar* k^ovaiav iroXiTevfM Ka&iOTaaai. Lib. vi. C. 5. Guizot 
gives so much authority to this as to say of the Armoricans, 
" lis se maintinrent toujours libres, entre les barbares et les 
Romains." Introduction k la Collection des M^moires, vol. i. 
p. 336. Sismondi pays little regard to it. The proofs 
alleged by Daru for the existence of a king of Britany 
named Conan, early in the fifth century, would throw much 
doubt on the Armorican republic ; but they seem to me 
rather weak. Britany, it may be observed by the way, was 
never subject to the Merovingian kings, except sometimes in 
name. Dubos does not think it probable that there was any 
central authority in what he calls the Armorican confederacy, 
but conceives the cities to have acted as independent states 
during the greater part of the fifth century. (Hist, de 
I'EtabHssement, &c., vol. i. p. 338.) He gives, however, an 
enormous extent to Armorica, supposing it to have comprised 
Aquitaine. But, though the contrary has been proved, it is 
to be observed that Zosimus mentions other provinces of 
Gaul, hepai TaXarC^ hrapxiai, as well as Armorica. Procopius, 
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bj the word ^Appopvxoi, seems to indicate all the inhabitants 
at least of Northern Gaul ; but the passage is so ambiguous, 
and his acquaintance with that history so questionable, that 
little can be inferred from it with any confidence. On the 
whole, the history of Northern Graul in the fifth century 
is extremely obscure, and the trustworthy evidence very 
scanty. 

Sismondi (Hist des Frangais, voL i. p. 134) has a good 
passage, which it will be desirable to keep in mind when we 
launch into mediaeval antiquities : — ^ Ge pen des mots a 
donn4 matiere k d'amples commentaires, et au developpement 
de beaucoup de conjectures ing^nieuses. L'abb^ Dubos, en 
expliquant le silence des historiens, a fond^ sur des sousenten- 
dus une histoire assez complete de la r^publique Armorique. 
Nous serous souvent appei^s k nous tenir en garde oontre 
le z^le des ^crivains qui ne satis&it point I'aridit^ de nos 
chroniques, et qui y suppl^ent par des divinations. Plus 
d'une fois le lecteur pourra etre surpris en voyant k combien 
peu se r^duit ce que nous savons r^ellement sur un 6v^ne- 
ment assez c^l^bre pour avoir motiv^ de gros livres." 

Note II. Page 16. 

The Franks are not among the German tribes mentioned 
by Tacitus, nor do they appear in history before the year 240. 
Guizot accedes to the opinion that they were a confederation 
of the tribes situated between the Rhine, the Weser, and the 
Main ; as the Alemanni were a similar league to the south 
of the last river.* Their origin may be derived fix)m the 
necessity of defending their independence against Bome ; but 
they had become the aggressors in the period when we read 
of them in Boman history ; and, like other barbarians in that 
age, were often the purchased allies of the declining empire. 
Their history is briefly sketched by Guizot (Essais sur 
THistoire de France, p. 53), and more copiously by other 
antiquarians, among whom M. Lehuerou, the latest and not 
the least original or ingenious, conceives them to have been a 
race of exiles or outlaws from other Grerman tribes, taking 
the name Franc frx)m frechy fierce or bold,^ and settling at 

1 Alemanni Is generally supposed to moires de TAMd^mie de Broxelles, vol. 

nean^^aUmen." Ifeyer. however, takes Ui. p. 489. 

It fbr another fbrm of Arlmanni, firom * This etymology had been given by 

Qeermanner, soldiers. — Nouveanx Md- Thierry, or was of older origin. 
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first, by necessity, near the mouth of the Elbe, whence they 
moTed onwards to seek better habitations at the expense 
of less intrepid, though more civilized nations. '^Et ainsi 
naquit la premiere nation de TEurope modeme." ^ Institutions 
M^rovingiennes, voL i. p. 91. 

An earlier writer considers the Franks as a branch of the 
great stock of the Suevi, mentioned by Tacitus, who, he tells 
us, ^^majorem Germani® partem obtinent, propriis adhuo 
nationibus nominibusque discreti, quanquam in communi 
Suevi dicuntur. Insigne gentis obliquare crinem, nodoque 
substringere." De Moribus Grerman. c. 38. Ammianus 
mentions the Salian Franks by name: ^Francos eos quos 
consuetudo Salios appellavit" See a memoir in the Trans- 
actions of the Academy of Brussels, 1824, by M. Devez, 
^^sur r^tablissement des Francs dans la Belgique.'' 

In the great battle of ChUons, the Franks fought on the 
Soman side against Attila; and we find them mentioned 
several times in the history of Northern Gaul &om that time. 
Lehuerou (Institutions M^rovingiennes, c. 11) endeavors to 
prove, as Dubos had done, that they were settled in Gaul, 
&r beyond Toumay and Cambray, under Meroveus and 
Childeric, though as subjects of ^e empire; and Luden 
conjectures that the whole country between the Moselle and 
the Somme had fallen into their hands even as early as the 
reign of Honorius., (G«schichte des Deutschen Volkes, voL ii. 
p. 881.) This is one of the obscure and debated points in 
early French history. But the seat of the monarchy appears 
clearly to have been established at Cambray before die middle 
of the fifUi century. 

Note III. Page 16, 

This theory, which is partly countenanced by Gibbon, has 
lately been revived, in almost its fullest extent, by a learned 
and spirited investigator of early history. Sir Francis Pal- 
grave, in his Rise and Progress of the English Commonwealth, 
i. 360 ; and it seems much in favor with M. Baynouard, in 
his Histoire du Droit Municipal en France. M. Lehuerou, 
in a late work (Histoire des Institutions M^rovingiennes et 
Carolingiennes, 2 vols., 1843), has in a great measure adopted 

I Ab M. Lehneron belongs to what li quuries, he should not have brought the 
eaUed the Roman school of French anti- nation flrom beyond the Bhine. 
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it : — " Nous croyons devoir declarer que, dans notre opinion, 
le livre de Dubos, malgr^ les erreurs trop r^elles qui le 
d^parent,' et Tesprit de sjsteme qui en a considerablement 
exager^ les consequences, est, de tons ceux qui ont abord^ 
le m^me probleme au xviii"* siecle, celui ou la question des 
origines Merovingiennes se trouve le plus pres de la veritable 
solution. Get aveu nous dispense de detailler plus longue- 
ment les obligations que nous lui avons. Elles se r^veleront 
d'ailleurs suffisamment d'elles-m^mes." (Introduction, p. xi.) 
M. Lehuerou does not, however, follow his celebrated guide 
so far as to overlook the necessary connection between 
barbarian force and its aggressive character. The final 
establishment of the Franks in Gaul, according to him, rested 
partly on the concession and consent of the emperors, who 
had invited them to their service, and rewarded them, as he 
conceives, with lands, while the progenitors of Clovis bore the 
royal name, partly on then: own encroachments, and especially 
on the victory of that prince over Syagrius in 486. (Vol. i. 
p. 228.) 

It may be alleged against Dubos that Clovis advanced into 
the heart of Gaul as an invader; that he defeated in battle the 
lieutenant of the emperor, if Syagrius were such; or, if we 
chose to consider him as independent, which probably in 
terms he was not, that the emperors of Constantinople could 
merely have relinquished their authority, because they had 
not the strength to enforce it. Gaul, like Britain, in that age, 
had become almost a sort of derelict possession, to be seized 
by the occupant ; but the title of occupancy is not that of 
succession. It may be true that the Roman subjects of Clovis 
paid him a ready allegiance ; yet still they had no alternative 
but to obey. 

Twenty-five years elapsed, during which the kingdom of 
the Salian Franks was prodigiously aggrandized by the sub- 
mission of all Northern Gaul, by the reduction of the Ale- 
manni on the right bank of the Rhine, and by the overthrow 
of the Visigoths at Vougle, which brought almost the whole 
of the south into subjection to Clovis. It is not disputed by 
any one that he reigned and conquered in his own right No 
one has alleged that he founded his great dominion on any 
other title than that of the sword, which his Frank people 
alone enabled him to sustain. But about two years before 
his death, as Gregory of Tours relates, the emperor Anas- 
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tasius bestowed upou him the dignity of consul ; and this has 
been eagerly caught at by the school of Dubos as a feet of 
high importance, and as establishing a positive right of 
sovereignty, at least over the Bomans, that is, the provincial 
inhabitants of Gaul, which descended to the long line of the 
Merovingian house. Sir Francis Palgrave, indeed, more 
strongly than Dubos himself, seems to consider the French 
monarchy as deriving its pedigree firom Home rather than the 
Elbe. 

The first question that must naturally arise is, as to the 
value assignable to the evidence of Gregory of Tours re- 
specting the gifl of Anastasius. Some might hesitate, at 
least, to accept the story in all its circumstances. Gregory is 
neither a contemporary nor, in such a point, an altogether 
trustworthy witness. His style is verbose and rhetorical; 
and, even in matters of positive history,, scanty as are our 
me^s of refuting him, he has sometimes exposed his igno- 
rance, and more often given a tone of improbability to his nar- 
rative. An instance of the former occurs in his third book, 
respecting the death of the widow of Theodoric, contradicted 
by known history; and for the latter we may refer to the 
laiiguage he puts into the mouth of Clotilda, who urges her 
husband to ihe worship of Mars and Mercury, divinities of 
whom he had never heard. 

The main fact, however, that Anastasius conferred the dig- 
nity of consul upon Clovis, cannot be rejected. Although it 
has been alleged that his name does not occur in the Consular 
Fasti, this seems of no great importance, since the title was 
merely an honorary distinction, not connecting him with the 
empire as its subject Guizot, indeed, and Sismondi conceive 
that he was only invested with the consular robe, according to 
whst they take to have been the usage of the Byzantine 
court But Gregory, by the words codiciUos de consvlatUy. 
seems to imply a formal grant Nor does the fact rest solely 
on his evidence, though his residence at Tours would put him 
in possession of the local tradition. Hincmar, the famous 
bishop of Rheims, has left a Life of St Bemy, by whom 
Clovis was baptized ; and, though he wrote in the ninth 
century, he had seen extracts from a ccMitemporary Life of 
that saint, not then, he says, entirely extant, which Life may 
reasonably be thought to have furnished the substance of 
the second book of Gregory's history. We find in Hincmar 
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the language of Gregory on the consulship of Clovis, with a 
little difference of expression : " Cum quihus codicillis etiam illi 
Anastasius coronam auream cum gemmis, et tunicam blateam 
misit, et ab ea die consul et Augustus est appellatus." (Rec 
des Hist. vol. iii. p. 379.) Now, the words of Gregory are the 
following: — "Igitur ab Anastasio imperatore codicillos de 
oonsulatu accepit, et in basihea beati Martini tunica blatea in-* 
dntus est et clamyde, imponens vertici diadema. Tunc ascenso 
equite, aurum, argentumque in itinere illo, quod inter portam 
atrii basilicse beati Martini et ecclesiam civitatis est, praesenti- 
bus popuHs manu propria spargens, voluntate benignissima 
erogavit, et ab eal die tanquam consul aut Augustus est voci- 
tatus." The minuteness of local description implies the tra- 
dition of the city of Tours, which Gregory would, of course, 
know, and renders all scepticism as to the main story very 
unreasonable. Thus, if we suppose the Life of St. Remy to 
have been the original authority, Anastasius will have sent a 
crown to Clovis. And this would explain the words of Greg- 
ory, "imponens vertici diadema." Such an addition to the 
dignity of consul is, doubtless, remarkable, and might of itself 
lead us to infer that the latter was not meant in its usual 
sense. This passage is in other respects more precise than in 
Gregory; it has not the indefinite and almost unintelligible 
words tanquam consul, and has et instead of aut Augustus ; 
which latter conjunction, however, in low Latin, is often put 
for the former. 

But, though the historical evidence is considerably strength- 
ened by the supposition that Gregory copied a Life of St. 
Remigius of nearly contemporary date wilii the event, we do 
not find aU our difficulty removed so as to render it implicit 
credence in every particular. That Clovis would be called 
consul by the provincial Romans after he had received the 
title from Anast^ius is very natural ; that he was ever called, 
even by them, Augustus, that is, Emperor, except perhaps in 
a momentary acclamation, we may not unreasonably scruple 
to believe. The imperial title would hardly be assumed by 
one who pretended only to a local sovereignty ; nor is such a 
usurpation consistent with the theory that the Frank chieftain 
was on terms of fiiendship with the court of Constantinople, 
and in subordination to it. One or other hypothesis must sure- 
ly be rejected. If Clovis was. called emperor (and when did 
Augustus bear any other meaning ?), he was no vicegerent of 
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Anastasius, no consul of the empire. Bat the most material 
observations that arise are, — firot, that the dignity of consul 
was merely personal, and we have not the slightest evidence 
that any of tfie posterity of Clovis either acquired or assumed 
it ; secondly that the Franks alone were the source of power 
to the house of Meroveus. '' The actual and legal authority 
of Clovis," says Gibbon, " could not receive any new acces- 
sion from the consular dignity. It was a name, a shadow, an 
empty pageant ; and, if the conqueror had been instructed to 
claim the ancient prerogatives of that high office, they must 
have expired with the period of its annual duration. But the 
Bomans were disposed to revere in the person of their master 
that antique title which the emperors condescended to as- 
sume; the barbarian himself seemed to contract a sacred 
obligation to respect the majesty of the republic; and the 
successors of Theodosius, by soliciting his friendship, tacitly 
forgave and almost ratified the usurpation of GrauL" (Chap, 
xxxviii.) It does not appear to me, therefore, very material 
towards the understanding French history, what was the in- 
tention of Anastasius in conferring the name of consul on the 
king of the Franks. It was a token of amity, no doubt ; a 
pledge, perhaps, that the court of Constantinople renounced 
the hope of asserting its pretensions to govern a province so 
irrecoverably separated from it as Graul; but were it even 
the absolute cession of a right, which, by the usual law of 
nations, required something far more explicit, it would not 
affect in any degree the real authority wWch Clovis had won 
by the sword, and had exercised for more than twenty years 
over the unresisting subjects of the Roman empire. 

A different argument for the theory of devolution of power 
from the Byzantine emperor on the Franks is founded on the 
cession of Justinian to Theodebert king of Austrasia, in 540. 
Provence, which continued in the possession of the emperors 
for some time after the conquest of Gkiul by Clovis, had fallen 
into the hands of the Ostrogoths, then masters of Italy. The 
alliance of the Frank king was sought by both parties, at the 
price of what one enjoyed and the other claimed — Provence, 
with its wealthy cities of Marseilles and Aries. Theodebert 
was no very good ally, either to the Greeks or the Goths ; 
but he occupied the territory, and after a few years it was 
formally ceded to him by Justinian. " That emperor," in the 
words of Gibbon, who has hot told the history very exactly, 
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"generously yielding to the Franks the sovereignty of the 
countries beyond the Alps which they abeady possessed, ab- 
solved the provincials from their allegiance, and established, 
on a mope lawful, though not more solid foundation, the throne 
of the Merovingians." Procopius, in his Greek vanity, pre- 
tends that the Franks never thought themselves secure of 
Graul until they obtained this sanction from the emperor. 
" This strong declaration of Procopius," says Gibbon, " would 
almost suffice to justify the abb^ Dubos." I cannot, however, 
rate the courage of that people so low as to believe that they 
feared the armies of Justinian, which they had lately put to 
flight in Italy ; nor do I know that a title of sixty years* pos- 
session gains much legality by the cession of one who had as- 
serted no claim during that period. Constantinople had 
tacitly renounced the western provinces of Borne by her ina- 
bility to maintain them. I must, moreover, express some 
doubt whether Procopius ever meant to say that Justinian con- 
firmed to the Frank sovereign his rights over the whole of 
Gaul. He uses, indeed, the word Ta^Tdag ; but that should, I 
think, be understood according to the general sense of the 
passage, which would limit its meaning to Provence, their 
recent acquisition, and that which the Ostrogoths had already 
relinquished to them. Gibbon, on the authority of Procopius, 
goes on to say that the gold coin of the Merovingian kings, 
"by a singular privilege, which was denied to the Persian 
monarch, obtained a legal currency in the empire." But this 
legal currency is not distinctly mentioned by Procopius, 
though he strangely asserts that it was not lawful, oi ^^ifuc, 
for the king of Persia to coin gold with his own effigy, as if 
the 1^^^ of Constantinople were regarded at Seleucia. There 
is reason to believe that the Goths, as well as Franks, coined 
gold, which might possibly circulate in the empire, without 
having, strictly speaking, a legal currency. The expressions 
of Agathias, quoted above, that the Franks had nearly the 
same form of government, and the same laws, as the Romans, 
may be understood as a mistaken view of what Procopius 
says in a passage which will be hereafter quoted, and which 
Agathias, a later writer, perhaps has followed, that the Roman 
inhabitants of Gaul retained their institutions under the 
Franks ; which was certainly true, though by no means more 
60 than under the Visigoths. 
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Note IV. Page 19. 

It ought, perhaps, to be observed, that no period of ecclesi- 
astical history, especially in France, has supplied more saints 
to the calendar. It is the golden age of hagiology. Thirty 
French bishops, under Clovis and his sons sdone, are vener- 
ated in the Roman church; and not less than seventy-one 
saints, during the same short period, have supplied some his- 
torical information, through tiieir Lives in Acta Sanctorum. 
"The foundation of half the French churches," says Sis- 
mondi, " dates from that epoch." (Vol. i. p. 308.) Nor was 
the seventh century much less productive of that harvest. 
Of the service which the Lives of the Saints have rendered 
to history, as well as of the incredible deficiencies of its ordi- 
nary sources, some notion may be gained by the strange fact 
mentioned in Sismondi, that a king of Austrasia, Dagobert 
n., was wholly overlooked by historians ; and his reign, from 
674 to 678, only retrieved by some learned men in the seven- 
teenth century, through the Life of our Saint Wilfred, who 
had passed through France on his way to Rome. (Hist, des 
Fran9ais, vol. ii. p. 51.) But there is a diploma of this 
prince in Rec. des Hist vol. iv. p. 685. 

Sismondi is too severe a censurer of the religious senti- 
ment which actuated the men of this period. It did not pre- 
vent crimes, even in those, frequently, who were penetrated 
by it. But we cannot impute to the ascetic superstition of 
the sixth and seventh centuries, as we may to the persecuting 
spirit of later ages, that it occasioned them — crimes, at least, 
which stand forth in history ; for to fraud and falsehood it, no 
question, lent its aid. The Lives of the Saints, amidst all the 
mass of falsehood and superstition which incrusts them, bear 
witness not only to an intense piety, which no one will dis- 
pute, but to much of charity and mercy toward man. But, 
even if we should often doubt particular facts from slender- 
ness of proof, they are at least such as the compilers of these 
legends thought praiseworthy, and such as the readeri^ of them 
would be encouraged to imitate.^ 

1 M. Amp^ haa well observed that it of Proyidence supporting the ftlihftQ In 

was not the mere interest of the story, those troublous times, and of saints al- 

noT even the ideal morality, which con- ways interfering in fityor of the inno- 

ttituted the principal charm of the le- cent. — Hist. Litt. de la France ayant le 

geuds of saints ; it was the constant idea 12mo si^cle, ii. 860. 
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St Bathilda, of Anglo-Saxon birth, queen of Clovis IT., 
redeeming her countrymen from servitude, to which the bar- 
barous manners of tJieir own people frequently exposed them, 
is in some measure a set-off against the tyrant princes of the 
family into which she had come. And many other instances 
of similar virtue are attested with reasonable probability. 
Sismondi never fully learned to judge men according to a 
subjective standard, that is, their own notions of right and 
wrong ; or even to perceive the immediate good consequences 
of many principles, as well as social institutions connected 
with them, which we would no more wiUingly tolerate at 
present than himself. In this respect Guizot has displayed a 
more philosophical temper. Still there may be some caution 
necessary not to carry this, subjective estimate of human 
actions too far, lest we lose sight of their intrinsic quality. 

We have, unfortunately, to set against the saintly legends 
an enormous mass of betternattested crimes, especially of op- 
pressiwi and cruelty. Perhaps there is hardly any history 
extending over a century which records so much of this with 
so little information of any virtue, any public spirit, any wis- 
dom, as the ten books of Gregory of Tours. The seventh 
century has no historian equally circumstantial ; but the tale 
of the seventh century is in substance the same. The Ro- 
man fraud and perfidy mingled, in baleful confluence, with 
the ferocity and violence of the Frank. 

" Those wild men*8 vices they reoeiy*d, 
And gave them back their own.*' 

If the church was deeply tainted with both these classes of 
crime, it was at least less so, especially with the latter, than 
the rest of the nation. A saint might have many faults ; but 
it is strongly to be presumed that mankind did not canonize 
such monsters as the kings and nobles of whom we read 
almost exclusively in Gregory of Tours. A late writer, actu- 
ated by the hatred of antiquity, and especially of kings, 
nobles, and priests, which is too much the popular creed of 
France, has collected from age to age every testimony to the 
wickedness of the powerftiL His proofs are one-sided, and, 
consequently, there is some unfairness in the conclusions ; but 
the facts are, for the most part, irresistibly true. (Dulaure, 
Hist de Paris, passim. 
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Note V. Page 20. 

The Mayor of the Palace appears as the first officer of the 
crown in the three Frank kingdoms during the latter half of 
the sixth century. He had the command, as Guizot sup- 
poses, of the Antrustions, or vassals of the king. Even afi;^ 
wards the office was not, as this writer beheves, properly 
elective, though in the case of a minority of the king, or 
upon odier special occasions, the lendes, or nobles, chose a 
mayor. The first instance we find of such an election was 
in 575, when, after the murder of Sigebert by Fredegonde, 
his son Childebert being an infant, the Aubtrasian leudes chose 
Gk)gon for their mayor. There seem, however, so many in« 
stances of elective mayors in the seventh century, that, al- 
though the royal consent may probably have been legally 
requisite, it is hard to doubt that the office had fallen into the 
hands of the nobles. Thus, in 641 : — <^ Flaochatus, genera 
Francus, major^domus in regnum Burgundi®, electione ponti- 
ficum et cunctorum ducum a Nantechilde regina in hunc 
gradum honoris nobiliter stabilitur." (Fredegar. Chron. c 
89.) And on the election of Ebroin : — " Franci in incertum 
vacullantes, accepto consilio, Ebruinum in hujus honoris curam 
ac dignitatem statuunt." (c. 92.) On the death of Ebroin in 
681, " Franci Warratonem virum illustrem in locum ejus cum 
jussione regis majorem-domiis palatio constituunf These 
two instances were in Neustria ; the aristocratic power was 
still greater in the other parts of the monarchy. 

Sismondi adopts a very difierent theory, chnging a little too 
much to the democratic visions of Mably. "If we knew 
better," he says, " the constitution of the monarchy, perhaps 
we might find ttiat the mayor, hke the Justiciary of Aragon, 
was the representative, not of the great, but of the freemen, 
and taken generally from the second rank in society, charged 
to repress the excesses of the aristocracy as well as of the 
crown." (Hist, des Franpais, vol. ii. p. 4.) Nothing appears 
to warrant this vague conjecture, which Guizot wholly rejects, 
as he does also &e derivation of major-domus from mord- 
dohmen, a verb signifying to sentence to death, which Sis- 
mondi brings forward to sustain his fanciful analogy to the 
Aragonese justiciary. 

The hypothesis, indeed, that the mayor of the palace was 
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chosen out of the common fi^eholders, and not the highest 
class, is not only contrary to everything we read of the aristo- 
cratical denomination in the Merovingian kingdoms, but to a 
passage in Fredegarius, to which probably others might be 
added. Protadius, he informs us, a mayor* of Brunehaufs 
choice, endeavored to oppress all men of high birth, that no 
one might be found capable of holding the charge in his room 
(c. 27). This, indeed, was in the sixth century, before any 
sort of election was known. But in the seventh the power 
of the great, and not of the people, meets us at every turn. 
Mably himself would have owned that his democracy had 
then ceased to exercise any power. 

The Austrasian mayors of the palace were, &om the reign 
of Clotaire II.,men of great power, and taken from the house 
of Pepin of Lranden. They carried forward, ultimately for 
their own aggrandizement, the aristocratic system which had 
overturned Brunehaut Ebroin, on the other hand, in Neus- 
tria, must be considered as keeping up the struggle of the 
royal authority, which he exercised in the name of several 
phantoms of kings, against the encroachments of the aristoc- 
racy, though he could not resist them with final success. 
Sismondi (vol. ii. p. 64) fancies that Ebroin was a leader of 
the freemen against the nobles. But he finds a democratic 
party everywhere ; and Guizot justly questions the conject- 
ure (Collection des Memoires, vol. ii. p. 320). Sismondi, in 
consequence of this hypothesis, favors Ebroin ; for whom it 
may be alleged that we have no account of his character but 
from his enemies, chiefly the biographer of St Leger. M. 
Lehuerou sums up his history with apparent justice: — 
** Ainsi p^rit, apr^s une administration de vingt ans, un 
homme remarquable k tons ^gards, mais que le triomphe de 
ses ennemis a failli d^sh^riter de sa gloire. Ses violences 
Bont pen douteuses, mais son g^nie ne Test pas davantage, et 
rien ne prouve mieux la terreur qu'il inspirait aux Austrar 
siens que les injures qu'ils lui ont prodiguees." (Institutions 
Carolmgiennes, p. 281.) 

Note VI. Page 20. 

Aribert, or rather Caribert, brother of Dagobert I., was 
declared king of Aquitaine in 628 ; but on his death, in 631, 
it became a duchy dependent on the monarchy under his two 
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sons, with its capital at Toulouse. This dependence, however, 
appears to have soon ceased, in the decay of the Merovingian 
line ; and for a century afterwards Aquitaine can hardly be 
considered as part of either the Neustrian or Austrasian 
kingdom. ^^L'ancienne population Bomaine travaillait sans 
cesse k ressaisir son independance. Les Francs avaient 
conquis, mais ne poss^daient vraiment pas ces contr^es. D^s 
que leurs grandes incursions cessaient, les yilles et les cam- 
pagnes se soulevaient, et se conf(^deraient pour secouer le joug." 
(Guizot, Cours d*Hist. Modeme, ii. 229.) This important 
&ct, though acknowledged in passing by most historians, has 
been largely illustrated in the valuable EQstoire de la G^ule 
M^ridionale, by M. Fauriel. 

Aquitaine, in its Mlest extent, extended from the Loire 
beyond the Graronne, with the exception of Touraine and the 
Qrl^annois. The people of Aquitaine, in this large sense 
of the word, were chiefly Romans, with a few Gk)ths. The 
Franks, as a conquering nation, had scarcely taken up their 
abode in those provinces. But undoubtedly, the Merovingian 
kings possessed estates in the south of France, which Siey 
liberally bestowed as benefices upon their letides, so that the 
chief men were frequently of Frank origin. They threw 
off, nevertheless, their hereditary attachments, and joined 
with the mass of their new countrymen in striving for the 
independence of Aquitaine. After the battle of Testry, 
which subverted the Neustrian monarchy, Aquitaine, and 
even Burgundy, ceased for a time to be French; under 
Charles Martel they were styled the Roman countries. 
(Michelet, ii. 9.) 

£udon, by some called Eudes, grandson of Caribert, a 
prince of conspicuous qualities, gained ground upon the 
Franks during the whole period of Pepin Heristal's power, 
and united to Aquitaine, not only Provence, but a new 
conquest from the independent natives, Grascony. Eudon 
obtained in 721 a far greater victory over the Saracens than 
that of Charles Martel at Poitiers. The slaughter was 
immense, and confessed by the Arabian writers ; it even 
appears that a funeral solemnity, . in commemoration of so 
great a calamity, was observed in Spain for four or five 
centuries afterwards. (Fauriel, iii. 79.) But in its conse- 
quences it was far less important; for the Saracens, some 
years afterwards, returned to avenge their countrymen, and 
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Eudon had no resource but in the aid of Chaiies MarfceL 
After the retreat of the enemy it became the necessary price 
of the service rendered by the Frank chieftain that Aquitaine 
acknowledged his sovereignty. This, however, was still but 
nominal, till Pepin determined to assert it more seriously, 
and after a long war overcame the last of the ducal Hne 
sprung ftom Glotaire II., which had displayed, for almost a 
century and a half, an energy in contrast with the imbecility 
of the elder branch. Even this, as M. Fauriel observes, 
was litde more than a change in the reigning family; the 
men of Aquitaine never lost their peculiar nationality ; they 
remained a separate people in Gaul, a people distinguished 
by their character, and by the part whidi they were ^called 
to play in the polidcal revolutions of the age. (Vol. iii. 300.) 

Note VII. Page 20. 

Pepin Heristal was styled Duke of Austrasia, but assumed 
the mayoralty of Neustria after his great victory at Testry 
in 687, which humbled for a long time the great rival branch 
of the monarchy. But he fixed his residence at Cologne, 
and his family seldom kept their court at Paris. The Franks 
under Pepin, his son and grandson, "seemed for a second 
time,** says Sismondi, " to have conquered Gaul ; it is a new 
invasion of the language, the military spirit, and the manners 
of Germany, though only recorded by historians as the vic- 
tory of the Austrasians over the Neustdans in a civil war. 
The chiefs <^ the Garlovingian family called themselves, like 
their predecessors, kings of the Franks : they appear as 
legitimate successors of Glovis ^id his £unily ; yet all' is 
changed in their spirit and their manners.*' (Vol. ii. p. 170.) 

This revival of a truly German spirit in the French mon- 
archy had not been sufficiently indicated by the historians of 
the eighteenth century. It began with the fall of Brunehaut, 
which annihilated the scheme, not peculiar to herself, but 
carried on by her with remarkable steadiness, of establishing 
a despotism analogous to that a£ the empire. The Roman 
policy expired with her ; Glotaire II. and Dagobert I. were 
merely kings of barbarians, exercising what authority they 
might, but on no settled scheme of absolute power. Their 
successors were unworthy to be mentioned ; though in 
Neustria, through their mayors of the palace, the royal 
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authcKritj may liave been apparentlj better maintained than 
in the eastern portion of the kingdom. The kingdoms of 
Austrasia and Neustria rested on different bases. In the 
former the Franks were more numerous, less scattered, and, 
as far as we can perceive, had a more considerable nobilitj. 
They had received a less tincture of Boman policy. Thej 
were nearer to the mother country, which had been, as the 
earth to Antaeus, the source of perpetually recruited vigor. 
Burgundy, a member latterly of the Neustrian monarchy, 
had also a powerful aristocracy, but not in so great a degree, 
probably, of Frank, or even barbarian descent The battle 
of Testry was the second epoch, as the fall of Brunehaut had 
been the first, in the restoration of a barbaric supremacy to 
the kingdom of Clovis ; and the ben^ces granted by Ghsu'les 
Martel were the third. It required the interference of the 
Holy See, in confirming the throne of the younger Pepin, 
and still more the splendid qualities of Ghax'lemagne, to keep 
up, even for a time, the royal authority and the dominion 
of law. It is highly important to keep in our minds this 
distinction between Austrasia and Neustria, subsisting for 
some ages, and, in fact, only replaced, speaking without exact 
geographical precision, by that of Germany and France. 

Note Vm. Page 21. 

The Merovingian period is so briefly touched in the text, 
as not, I fear, to be very distinctly apprehended by every 
reader. It may assist the memory to sketch rather a better 
outline, distributing the period into the following divisions : — 

L The reign of Clovis. — The Frank monarchy is estab- 
lished in Gaul ; the Romans and Visigoths are subdued ; 
Christianity, in its Catholic form, is as entirely recognized as 
under the empire ; the Franks and Romans, without greatly 
intermingling, preserve in the main their separate institutions. 

II. The reigns of his four sons, till the death of Clotaire L, 
the survivor, in 561. — A period of great aggandizement 
to the monarchy. Burgundy and Provence in Gaul itself, 
Thuringia, Suabia, and Bavaria on the other side of the 
Rhine, are annexed to their dominions ; while every crime 
disgraces the royal line, and in none more than in Clotaire I. 

IIL A second partition among his four sons ensues : the 
four kingdoms of Paris, Soissons, Orleans, and Austrasia 
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revive ; but a new partition of these is required by the re- 
cent conquests, and Gontran of Orleans, without resigning 
that kingdom, removes his residence to Burgundy. The 
four kingdoms are reduced to three by the death of Caribert 
of Paris ; one, afterwards very celebrated by the name Neus- 
tria,^ between the Scheldt and the Loire, is formed under 
Chilperic, comprehending those of Paris and Soissons. Ca- 
ribert of Paris had taken Aquitaine, which at his death was 
divided among the three survivors ; Austrasia was the por- 
tion of Sigebert. This generation was finiitful of still more 
crimes than the last, redeemed by no golden glory of con- 
quest Fredegonde, the wife of Chilperic, diffiises a baleful 
light over this period. But while she tyrannizes with little 
control in the west of France, her rival and sister in crime, 
Brunehaut, wife of Sigebert and mother of Thierry 11. his 
successor, has to encounter a powerful opposition from the 
Austrasian aristocracy ; and in this part of the monarchy a 
new feature develops itself; the great proprietors, or nobil- 
ity, act systematically with a view to restrain the royal pow- 
er. Brunehaut, after many vicissitudes, and aft;er having 
seen her two sons on the thrones of Austrasia and Burgun- 
dy, falls into the hands of Clotaire IL, king of the other 
division, and is sentenced to a cruel death. Clotaire unites 
the three Frank kingdoms. 

IV. Reigns of Clotaire II. and his son Dagobert I. — The 
royal power, though shaken by the Austrasian aristocracy, is 
still effective. Dagobert, a prince who seems to have rather 
excelled most of his family, and to whose munificence sev- 
eral extant monuments of architecture and the arts are refer- 
red, endeavours to stem the current He was the last of the 
Merovingians who appears to have possessed any distinctive 
character ; the Imemati follow. AAer the reign of Dago- 
bert most of the provinces beyond the Loire fall off, as it 
may be said, from the monarchy, and hardly belong to it for 
a century. 

V. The fifth period begins with the accession of Clovis 
II., son of Dagobert, in 638, and terminates with Pepin 
Heristal's victory over the Neustrians at Testry, in 687. It 

1 Neustria, or Western France, is first Toun, as I find by the index; and M. 

mentioned in a diploma of Childebert, Lehueroa seems to think that it was not 

with the date of 658. But the genuine- much used till after the death of Brane< 

ness of this has been denied : the word haut, in 613. 
neyer occurs in the history of Gregory of 
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is distinguished by the apparent equality of the two remain- 
ing kingdoms, Burgundy having now fallen into that of 
Neustria, and by the degradation of the royal line, in each 
alike, into puppets of the mayors of the palace. It is, in 
Austrasia, the triumph of the aristocracy, among whom the 
bishops are still more prominent than before. Ebroin holds 
the mayoralty of Neustria with an unsteady command ; but 
in Austrasia the progenitors of Pepin Heristal grow up for 
two generations in wealth and power, till he becomes the ac- 
knowledged chief of that part of the kingdom, bearing the 
title of duke instead of mayor, and by the battle of Testry 
puts an end to the independence of Neustria. 

VI. From this time the family of Pepin is virtually sover- 
eign in France, though at every vacancy kings of the royal 
house are placed by them on die throne. Charles Martel, 
indeed, son of Pepin, is not acknowledged, even in Aus- 
trasia, for a short time after his father's death, and Neustria 
attempts to regain her independence ; but he is soon caUed 
to power, defeats, like his fadier, the western Franks, and be- 
comes, in almost as great a degree as his grandson, the foun- 
der of a new monarchy. So completely is he recognized as 
sovereign, though not with the name of king, that he divides 
France, as an inheritance, among his three sons. But soon 
one only, Pepin the Short, by fortune or desert, becomes 
possessor of this goodly bequest In 752 the new dynasty 
acquires a legal name by the coronation of Pepin. 

Note IX. Page 24. 

The true cause, M. Michelet observes (Hist de France, 
ii. 39), of the Saxon wars, which had begun under Charles 
Martel, and were in some degree defensive on the part of 
the Franks^ was the ancient antipathy of race, enhanced by 
the growing tendency to civilized habits among the latter. 
This, indeed, seems sufficient to account for the conflict, with- 
out any national antipathy. It was that which makes the 
Ited Indian perceive an enemy in the Aaglo-American, and 
the Australian savage in the Englishman. The Saxons, in 
their deep forests and scantily cultivated plains, could not 
bear fixed boundaries of land. Their gau was indefinite ; 
the mansus was certain ; it annihilated the barbarian's only 
method of combining liberty with possession of land, — the 
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right of shifting his occupancy.^ It is not probable, from 
subsequent events, that the Saxons held very tenaciously by 
their religion; but when Christianity first offered itself, it 
came in die train of a conqueror. Nor could Christianity, 
according at least to the ecclesiastical system, be made com- 
patible with such a state of society as the German in that 
age. Hence the Saxons endeavored to bum the first 
churches, thus drawing retaliation on their own idols. 

The first apostles of Germany were English ; and of these 
the most remarkable was St Boniface. But tiiis had been 
in the time of Charles Martel and Pepin. The labors of 
these missionaries were chiefly in Thuringia, Franoonia, and 
Bavaria, and were rewarded with great success. But we 
may here consider them only in their results on the Frank 
monarchy. Those parts of Grermany had long been subject 
to Austrasia, but, except so far as they furnished troops, 
scarcely formed an integrant portion of that kingdom. The 
subjection of a heathen tribe is totally different from that of 
a Christian province. With the Church came churches, and 
for churches there must be towns, and for towns a magistra- 
cy, and for magistracy law and the means of enforcing it 
How different was the condition of Bavaria or Hesse in the 
ninth century from that of the same countries in the sev- 
enth ! Not outlying appendages to the Austrasian monarchy, 
hardly counted among its subjects, but capable of stand- 
ing by themselves, as coordinate members of the empire, 
an equipoise to France herself, full of populous towns, weal; 
thy nobles and prelates, better organized and more flourish- 
ing states than their neighbors on the left side of the Rhine. 
Charlemagne founded eight bishoprics in Saxony, and dis- 
tributed the country into dioceses. 

Note X. Page 25. 

The project of substituting a Frank for a Byzantine sov- 
ereign was by no means new in 800. Gregory 11., by a let- 
ter to Charles Martel in 741, had offered to renounce his 
allegiance to the empire, placing Rome under the protection 
of the French chief, with the title of consul or senator. 

1 Michelet reftn to Grimm, viho is ez- fhe age of TMlttu longer than Oerrnan 
cellent authority. The Saxons are likely tribes on the Rhine and Main, 
to have maintained the old cnstonus of 
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The immediate goyermnent lie doubtless meant to keep in 
the hands of the Holy See. He supplicated, at the same 
time, for assistance against the Lombards, which was the 
principal motive for fiiis offer. Charles received the pro- 
posal with pleasure, but his death ensued before he had time 
to take any steps towards fulfilling so glorious a destiny. 
When Charlemagne acquired the rank of Patrician at Rome 
in 789, we may consider this as a part performance of Greg- 
ory II.'s engagement, and the supreme authority was vir- 
tually in the hands of the king of the Franks; but the 
renunciation of allegiance toward the Greek empire had never 
positively taken place, and there are said to have been some 
tokens of recognition of its nominal sovereignty almost to 
the end of the century. 

It is contended by Sir F. Palgrave that Charlemagne was 
ehosen by the Romans as lawfol successor of Constantine 
v., whom his mother Irene had dethroned in 795, the usage 
of the empire having never admitted a female sovereign. 
And for this he quotes two ancient chronicles, one of which, 
however, appears to have been copied from the other. It is 
indeed true, which he omits to mention, that Leo m. had a 
smgular scheme of a marriage between Charles and Irene, 
which would for a time have united the empire. The pro- 
posal was actually made, but prudently rejected by the 
Greek lady. 

It remains nevertheless to be shown by what right Leo 
in., cum amni ChrisHano poptdo, that is, the priests and 
populace of degenerate Rome, could dispose of the entire 
empire, or affect to place a stranger on the throne of Con- 
stantinople; for if Charles were the successor of Constan- 
tine v., we must draw this conclusion. Rome, we should 
keep in mind, was not a jot more invested with authority 
than any other dty ; the Greek capital had long taken her 
place ; and in every revolution of new Rome, the decrepit 
mother had without hesitation obeyed. Nor does it seem to 
me exceedingly material, if the case be such, that Charle- 
magne was not styled emperor of the West, or successor 
of Augustulus. It is evident that his empire, relatively to 
that of the Greeks, was western ; and we do not find that 
either he or his family ever claimed an exclusive right to 
the imperial tide. The pretension would have been diamet- 
rically opposed both to prescriptive right and actual posses- 
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sion. He wrote to the emperor Nicephorus, successor of 
Irene, as fratemitas vestra ; but it is believed that the 
Greeks never recognized the title of a western barbarian. 
In a later age, indeed, some presumed to reckon the em- 
peror of Constantinople among kings. A writer of the four- 
teenth century says, in French, — "Or devez savoir qu'il ne 
doit estre sur terre qu'un seul empereur, combien que celui 
de Constantinople estime estre seid empereur ; mais non est, 
il n'est fors seulement qu'un roy." (Ducange, voc Impera- 
tor, which is worth consulting.) The kings of France and 
Castile, as well as our own Aiiglo-Saxon monarchs in the 
tenth century, and even those of Bulgaria, sometimes as- 
sumed the imperial title. But the Anglo-Saxons preferred 
that of Basileus, which was also a Byzantine appellation. 

The probable design of Charlemagne, in accepting the 
title of emperor, was not only to extend his power as &r as 
possible in Italy, but to invest it with a sort of sacredness 
and prescriptive dignity in the eyes of his barbarian subjects. 
These had been accustomed to hear of emperors as some- 
thing superior to kings ; they were themselves fond of pom- 
pous titles, and the chancery of the new Augustus soon 
borrowed the splendid ceremonial of the Byzantine court 
His councillors approached him on their knees^ and kissed 
his feet. Yet it does not appear from history that his own 
royal power, certainly very considerable before, was much 
enhanced after it became imperiaL He still took the advice, 
and legislated with the consent, of his Uudes and bishops ; 
in fact, he continued to be a German, not a Roman, sover- 
eign. In the reign of his family this prevalence of the 
Teutonic element in the Carlovingian polity became more 
and more evident; the bishops themselves, barbarian in 
origin and in manners, cannot be reckoned in the opposite 
scale. 

This was a second failure of the attempt, or at least the 
scheme, of governing barbarians upon a Roman theory. 
The first had been tried by the sons of Clovis, and the high- 
spirited Visigoth Brunehaut But the associations of Roman 
authority with the imperial name were too striking to be lost 
forever; they revived again in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries with the civil law, and gained strength with the 
GhibeHn faction in Italy. Even in France and England, as 
many think, they were by no means ineffectual; though it 
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was necessary to substitute the abstract principle of royalty 
for the Lex Begia of the Boman empire. 

Note XL Page 27. 

A question of the utmost importance had been passed 
over in the elevation of Charlemagne to the imperial title. 
It was that of hereditary succession. No allusion, as far as 
I have found, was made to this in the irregular act by which 
the pope, with what he called the Boman people, transferred 
their allegiance from Constantinople to Aix-la-Qiapelle. It 
was indeed certain that the empire had not only passed for 
hereditary from the time of Augustus, but ever since that of 
Diocletian had been partible among the imperial family at 
the will of the possessor. Yet the whole proceeding was so 
novel, and the pretensions of the Holy See implied in it so 
indefinite, that some might doubt whether Charles had 
acquired, aloi^g with the rank of imperatOTy its ancient pre- 
rogatives. There was also a momentous consideration, how 
far his Frank subjects, accustomed latterly to be consulted on 
royal succession, with their rights of election, withia the 
limits of the family, positively recognized at the accession of 
Pepin, and liable to become jealous of Boman theories of 
government^ would acquiesce in a simple devolution of the 
title on the eldest bom as his legal birthright. In the first 
prospective arrangement, accor^gly, which Charles made 
for the succession, that at Thionville, in 806, a partition 
among his three sons was designed, with the largest share 
reserved for the eldest But though Italy, by which he 
meant, as he tells us, Lombardy, was given to one of the 
younger, care is taken by a description of the boundaries to 
exclude Bome itself, as well as the whole exarchate of 
Bavenna, become, by Pepin's donation, the patrimony of St. 
Peter ; nor is there the least allusion to the title of emperor. 
Are we to believe that he relinquished the eternal city to its 
bishop, though styling himself, id this very instrument, 
Bomani rector imperii, and having Hterally gained not an- 
other inch of territory by that dignity ? It is surely more 
probable that he reserved the sovereignty over Bome, to be 
annexed to the rank of emperor whenever he should obtain 
that for his eldest son. And on the death of this son, and of 
his next brother, some years afterwards, the whole succession 

voim I. 9 
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devolving on Louis the Debonair, Charlemagne presented 
this prince to the great Flacitum of the nobles ^nd bish<^ 
at Aix-la-Chapelle in 813, requesting them to name him king 
and emperor. No reference was made to the pope for his 
approbation ; and thus the Grerman principle of sovereignty 
gained a decisive victory over the Boman. If some claim 
of the pope to intermeddle with the empire was intimajted afc 
the coronation of Louis at Eheims by Stephen II. in 816, 
which does not seem certain, it could only have been through 
the pope's knowledge of the personal subQiissiveness to 
ecclesiastical power which was the misfortune of that prince. 
He had certainly borne the ijiq>erial titlo &om his fisUher's 
death. 

In the division projected by Louis in 817, to take place on 
his death, and approved by an assembly at Aiz, a considera- 
ble supremacy was reserved for the future emperor ; he wad 
constituted, in effect, a sort of suzerain, without whose con- 
sent the younger brothers could do nothing important^ Thus 
the integrity of the empire was maintained, which had been 
lost in the scheme of Charlemagne in 806. But M. Fauriel 
(voL iv. p. 83) reasonably suspects an ecclesiastical influence 
in suggesting this measure of 817, which was an overt act 
of the Boman, or imperial, against the barbarian party. If 
the latter consented to this in 817, it was prob^ly either 
because they did not understand it, or because they trusted 
to setting it aside. And, as is well known, the course of 
events soon did this for them. ''It is indisputable," says 
Banke, '' that the order of succession to the throne, which 
Louis the Pious, in utter disregard of the warnings of his 
faithful adherents, and in opposition to all German modes <^ 
thinking, established in the year 817, was principally brought 
about by the influence of itxe clergy." (EQst of Beforma* 
tion, Mrs. Austin's translation, voL i. p. 9.) He attributes 
the concurrence of that order, in the subsequent revolt 
against Louis, to the endeavors he had made to deviate from 
the provisions of 819 in favor of his youngest son, Charles 
the Bald. 

Note XIL Page 81. 

The second period of Carlovingian history, or that which 
elapsed from the reign of Charles the Bald to the accession 
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of Hugh Capet, must be reckoned the traiiBitional state, 
through scenes of barbarous anarchy, from the artificial 
scheme devised by Charlemagne, in which the Roman and 
Grerman elements of civil policy were rather in conflict 
than in union, to a new state of society — the feudal, which, 
though pregnant itself with great evil, was the means both 
of preserving the frame of European poHcy from disintegra- 
tion, and oi elaborating the moral and constitutional princi- 
ples upon which it afkerwards rested. 

This period exhibits, upon the whole, a ftilure of the 
grand eadeavor made by Charlemagne for the regeneration 
of his empire. This proceeded very much frt)m the common 
chances of hereditary succession, especially when not coun- 
terbalanced by established powers independent of it Three 
of his name, Qiarles the Bald, the Fat, and the Simple, had 
time to pull down what the great legislator and conqueror 
had erected. Encouraged by their pusillanimity and weak- 
ness, the nobility strove to revive the spirit of the seventh 
century. They entered into a coalition with the bishops, 
though Charles l^e Bald had often sheltered himself behind 
the oro»er ; and they compelled his son, Louis the Stam- 
merer, not only to confirm their own privileges and those of 
the Church, but to style himself " King, by 3ie grace of Grod 
and election of the people ; " which, indeed, according to the 
establifihed constitution, was no more than truth, since the 
absolute right to succession was only in the family. The ina- 
bility of the crown to protect its subjects from their invaders 
rendered this assumption of aristocratic independence abso- 
lutely necessary. In this age of agony, Sismondi well says, 
the nation began to revive ; new social bodies sprung from tiie 
carcass of the great empire. France, so defenceless under 
the Bald and the Fat Charleses, bristled with castles before 
930. She renewed the &ble of Deucalion ; she sowed stones, 
and armed men rose out of them. The lords surrounded 
themselves with vassals ; and had not the Norman incursions 
ceased before, they would have met with a much more deter- 
mined resistance than in the preceding century. (Hist, des 
Pranjais, iii. 218, 378 ; iv. 9.) 

Notwithstanding the weakness of the throne, the promise 
of the Franks to Pepin, that they would never elect a king 
out of any other family, though broken on two or three occa- 
sions in the tenth century, seems to have retained its hold 
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upon the nation, so that an hereditary right in his house was 
felt as a constitutional sentiment, until experience and neces- 
sity overcame it. The first interruption to this course was 
at the election of Eudes, on the death of Charles the Fat, in 
888. Charles the Simple, son of Carloman, a prince whose 
short and obscure reign over France had ended in 884, 
being himself the only surviving branch, in a legitimate line, 
of the imperial house (for the frequent deaths of those 
princes without male issue is a remarkable and important 
circumstance), was an infant of three years old. The king- 
dom was devastated by the Normans, whom it was just 
beginning to resist with somewhat more energy than for the 
last half-century ; and Eudes, a man of considerable vigor, 
possessed several coimties in the best parts of France. The 
nation had no alternative but to choose him for their king. 
Yet, when Charles attained the age of fifteen, a numerous 
party supported his claim to the throne, which he would 
probably have substantiated, if the disparity of abilities be- 
tween the competitors had been less manifest. Eudes, at 
his death, is said to have recommended Charles to his own 
party ; and it is certain that he succeeded without opposition. 
His own weak character, however, exposrag him to fresh 
rebellion, Robert, brother of Eudes, and his son-in-law Ro- 
dolph, became kings of France, that is, we find their names in 
the royal list, and a part of the kingdom acknowledged their 
sovereignty. But the south stood off altogether, and Charles 
preserved the allegiance of the north-eastern provinces. 
Robert, in fact, who was killed one year after his partisans 
had proclaimed him, seems to have no great pretensions, da 
facto any more than de jurey to be reckoned at all ; nor does 
any historian give the appellation of Robert 11. to the son 
of Hugh Capet. The father of Hugh Capet, Hugh the 
Great, son of Robert and nephew of Eudes, being count of 
Paris and Orleans, who had bestowed the crown on his 
brother-in-law Rodolph of Burgundy, instead of wearing it 
himself, paid such deference to the prejudices of at least the 
nuyority of the nation in favor of the house of Charlemagne^ 
that he procured the election of Louis IV., son of Chtu-les 
the Simple, a boy of thirteen years, and then an exile in 
England ; from which circumstance he has borne the name 
of Outremer. And though he did not reign without some 
opposition frt)m his powerftd vassal, he died in possession of 
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the crown, and transmitted it to be worn by his son Lothaire, 
and his grandson Louis Y. It was on the death of this last 
yonng man that Hugh Capet thought it time to set aside the 
rights of Charles, the late king's uncle, and call himself 
king, with no more national consent than the prelates and 
barons who depended on him might afford; principallj, it 
seems, through the adherence of Adalberon, archbishop of 
Rheims, a city in which the kings were already wont to 
receive the crown. Such is the national importance which 
a merely local privilege may sometimes bestow. Even the 
voice of the capital, regular or tumultuous, which in so many 
revolutions has determined the obedience of a nation, may 
be considered as little more than a local superiority. 

A writer distinguished among living historians, M. Thi- 
erry, has found a key to all the revolutions of two centuries 
in the antipathy of the Romans, that is, the ancient inhab- 
itants, to the Franks or Germans. The latter were repre- 
sented by the house of Charlemagne ; the former by that of 
Robert the Brave, through its valiant descendants, Eudes, 
Robert, and Hugh the Great. And this theory of races, to 
which M. Thierry is always partial, and recurs on many 
occasions, has seemed to the judicious and impartial Guizot 
the most satisfactory of all that have been devised to eluci- 
date the Carlovingian period, though he does not embrace it 
to its full extent. (Hist, de la Civilisation' en France, Le9on 
24.) Sismondi (vol. iii. p. 58) had said in 1821, what he 
had probably written as early as M. Thierry : " La guerre 
entre Charles et ses deux frferes ftit celle des peuples romains, 
des Gaules qui rejetaient le joug germanique ; la querelle 
insignifiante des rois ftit soutenue avec ardeur, parce qu'elle 
s'tmissait k la querelle des peuples ; et tous ces pr^jug^s hos- 
tfles qui s'attachent toujours aux diffl^rences des langues et 
des moeurs, donn^rent de la Constance et de Tachamement 
aux combattans." This relates, indeed, to an earlier period, 
but still to the same conflict of races which M. Thierry has 
taken as the basis of the resistance made by the Neustrian 
provinces to the later Carlovingians. Thierry finds a similar 
contest in the wars of Louis the Debonair. Li this he is 
compelled to suppose that the Neustrian Franks fell in with 
the Gauls, among whom they lived. But it may weU be 
doubted whether the distinction of Frank descent^ and con- 
sequently of national supremacy, was obliterated in the first 
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part of the ninth century. The name of Frand waa alwajB 
applied to the whole people; the kings are always regee 
Francorum; so that we might in some respects raUier say 
that the Gauls or Eomans had been merged in the dominanifc 
races than the reverse. Wealth, also, and espedally that 
springing from hereditary benefices, was chiefly in the hands 
of the l^barians; they alone, as is generally believed, so 
long as the distinction of personal law subsisted, were sum- 
moned to county or national assemblies ; they perhaps re- 
tained, in the reign of Louis the Debonair, though we cannot 
speak decisively as to this, their original language. It has 
been observed that the famous oath in the Romance language, 
pronounced by Louis of Germany at the treaty of Strasburg, 
in 842, and addressed to the army of his brother Charles the 
Bald, bears more traces of the southern, or Provenpal, than 
of the northern dialect ; and it is probable that the inhaUtants 
of the southern provinces, whatever might have been the 
origin of their ancestors, spoke no other. This would not 
be conclusive as to the Neustrian Franks. But this is a 
disputable question. 

A remarkable presumption of the superiority still retained 
by the Franks as a nation, even in the south of France, may 
be drawn £rom the Placitum, at Carcassonne, in 918. (Yais- 
sette, Hist de Languedoc, voL ii. Append, p. 56 ; Meyer, In- 
stitutions Judiciaires, voL i. p. 419.) In this we And named 
siK Roman, four Gothic, and eight Salian judges. It is cei^ 
tain that these judges could not have been tc^en relatively 
to the population of the three races in that part of France. 
Does it not seem most probable that the Franks were still 
reckoned the predominant people ? Probably, however, the 
personal distinction, founded on difference of laws, expired 
earlier in Neustria ; not that the Franks fell into the Roman 
jurisprudence, but that the original natives adopted the feu- 
dal customs. 

This specious theory of hostile races, in order to account 
for the downfall of the Carlovingian, or Austrasian, dynasty, 
has not been unanimously received, especially in the extent 
to which Thierry has urged it. M. Gaudet,.the French 
editor of Richer (a contemporary historian, whose narrative 
of the whole period, from the accession of Eudes to the 
death of Hugh Capet, is published by Pertz in the Monu- 
menta Germanias Historica, voL iii., and contains a greal 
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qnanlaty of new and interesting facts, especially from a.d. 
966 to 987), appeals to this writer in contradiction of the 
hypothesis of M. Thierry. The appeal, however, is not solely 
upon his authority, since the leading circumstances were 
stifficiently known ; and, to say the truth, I think that more 
has been made of Bicher's testimony in this particular view 
than it will bear. Richer belonged to a monastery at Rheims, 
ftnd his father had been a man of some rank in the confi- 
dence of Louis rV. and Lothaire. He had, therefore, been 
nursed in respect for the house of Charlemagne, though, with 
deference to his editor, I do not perceive that he displays any 
repugnance to the change of dynasty. 

Though the differences of origin and language, so far as 
they existed, might be by no means unimportant in the great 
revolution near the close of the tenth century, they cannot 
be relied upon as sufficiently explaining its cause. The par- 
tisans of either family were not exclusively of one blood. 
The house of Capet itself was not of Roman, but probably 
6f Saxon descent. The difference of races had been much 
^aced after Charles the Bald, but it is to be remembered 
that the great beneficiaries, the most wealthy and potent 
ikmilies in Neustria or France, were of barbarian origin. 
One people, so far as we can distinguish them, was by far 
the more numerous ; the other, of more influence in political 
dffairs. The personal distinction of law, however, which had 
feeen the test of descent, appears not to have been preserved 
in the north of France much after the ninth century ; and 
the Roman, as has been said above, had yielded to the bar- 
baric element — to the feudal customs. The Romance lan- 
guage, on the other hand, had obtained a complete ascenden- 
cy ; and that not only in Neustria, or the parts west of the 
Somme, but throughout Picardy, Champagne, and part of 
Flanders. But if we were to suppose that these regions were 
still in some way more Teutonic in sentiment than Neustria, 
we certainly could not say the same of those beyond the 
Loire. Aquitaine and Languedoc, almost wholly Roman, to 
use the ancient word, or French, as they might now be called, 
among whose vine-covered hills the barbarians of the Lower 
Rhine had hardly formed a permanent settlement, or, having 
done so, had early cast off the slough of their rude manners, 
had been the scenes of a long resistance to the Merovingian 
dynasty. The tyranny of Childeric and Clotaire, the bar- 
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barism of the Frank invaders, had created an mdeUble 
hatred of their yoke. But they submitted without reluctance 
to the more civilized government of Charlemagne, and dis- 
played a spontaneous loyalty towards his line. Never did 
they recognize, at least without force, the Neustrian usurpers 
of the tenth century, or date their legal instruments, in truth 
the chief sign of subjection that they gave, by any other 
year than that of the Carlovingian sovereign. If Charles 
the Simple reaped little but this nominal allegiance from his 
southern subjectSJ^ he had the satisfaction to reflect that they 
owned no one else. 

But a rapacious aristocracy had pressed so hard on the 
weakness of Charles the Bald and his descendants that, the 
kingdom being wholly parcelled in great ^efa, they had not 
the resources left to reward self-interested services as before, 
nor to resist a vassal far superior to themselves. Laon was 
much behind Paris in wealth and populousness, and yet even 
the two capitals were inadequate representatives of the pro- 
portionate strength of the king and the count. Power, as 
simply taken, was wholly on one side ; yet on the other was 
prejudice, or rather an abstract sense of hereditary right ; 
and this sometimes became a source of power. But the long 
greatness of one family, its manifest influence over the suc- 
cession to the throne, Ihe conspicuous men whom it produced 
in Eudes and Hugh the Great, had silently prepared the 
way for a revolution, neither unnatural nor premature, nor in 
any way dangerous to the public interests. It is certsdnly 
probable that the Neustrian French had come to feel a 
greater sympathy with the house of Capet than with a line 
of kings who rarely visited their country, and whom they 
could not but contemplate as in some adverse relation to their 
natural and popular chiefs. But the national voice was not 
greatly consulted in those ages. It is remarkable that sev- 
eral writers of the nineteenth century, however they may 
sometimes place the true condition of the people in a vivid 
light, are constantly relapsing into a democratic theory. 
They do not by any means underrate the oppressed and 
almost servile condition of the peasantry and burgesses, when 
it is their aim to draw a picture of society ; yet in reasoning 
on a political revolution, such as the decline and fall of the 
German dynasty, they ascribe to these degraded classes both 
the will and the pow6r to effect it. The proud nationality 
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which spumed a foreign line of princes could not be felt by 
an impoyerished and afflicted commonaltj. Yet when M. 
Thierry alludes to the rumor that the ^uioily of Capet was 
sprung from the commons (some said, as we read in Dante, 
from a butcher), he adds, — " Cette opinion, qui se conserva 
durant plusieurs si^des, ne fut pas nuisible k sa cause," — as 
if there had been as effective atiers-^tat in 987 as 800 years 
afterwards. If, however, we are meant only to seek this 
sentiment among the nobles of Fraace, I fear that self- 
interest, personal attachments, and a predominant desire of 
maintaining their independence against the crown, were 
motives far more in operation than &e wish to hear the kiag 
speak French instead of Grerman. 

It seems, upon the whole, that M. Thierry's hypothesis, 
coimtenanced as it is by M. Guizot, will not afford a com- 
plete explanation of the history of France between Charles 
the Fat and Hugh Capet The truth is, that the accidents of 
personal character have more to do with the revolutions of 
nations than either philosophical historians or democratic 
pohticians like to admit. If Eudes and Hugh the Great 
had been bom in the royal line, they would have preserved 
far better the royal power. If Charles the Simple had not 
raised too high a favorite of mean extraction, he might have 
retained the nobles of Lorraine and Champagne in their 
fidelity. If Adalberon, archbishop of Rheims, had been 
loyal to the house of Charlemagne, that of Capet would not, 
at least so soon, have ascended the throne. If Louis Y. had 
lived some years, and left a son to ioherit the lineal rights 
the more precarious claim of his uncle would not have 
imdergone a disadvantageous competition with that of a vig- 
orous usurper. M. Gaudet has well shown, in his notice on 
Richer, that the opposition of Adelberon to Charles of Lor- 
raine was wholly on personal grounds. No hint is given of 
any national hostility ; but whatever of national approbation 
was given to the new family, and doubtless in Neustrian 
France it was very prevalent, must rather be ascribed to 
their own reputation than to any peculiar antipathy towards 
their competitor. Hugh Capet, it is recorded, never wore 
the crown, though styling himself king, and took care to 
procure, in an assembly held in Paris, the election of his 
son Robert to succeed him ; an example which was followed 
for several reigns. 
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A late Belgian writer, M. Gr^rard, in a spirited litde woi^ 
< La Barbarie Franqae et la CiviliBation Romaine ' (Brux- 
elles, 1845), admitting the theory of the conflict of races, 
indignantly repels the partisans of what has been called the 
Soman element. Thierry, Michelet, and even Guizot, 
are classed by him as adrocates of a corrupted race of 
degenerate provincials, who called themselves Romans, 
endeavoring to set up their pretended civilization against the 
fi*ee and generous spirit of the barbarians from whom Europe 
has derived her proudest inheritance. Avoiding the aristo- 
cratic arrogance of Boulainvilliers, and laughing justly at the 
pretensions of modem French nobles, if any such tiiere are, 
which I disbelieve, who vaunt their descent as an order frwn 
the race of Franks, he bestows his admiration on the old 
Austrasian portion of the momut^y, to which, as a Belgian, 
he belongs. But in his persuasion that the two races were 
in distinct opposition to each other, and have continued so 
ever since, he hardly falls short of Michelet. 

I will just add to this long note a caution to the reader, 
that it relates only to the second period of the Carlovingian 
kings, that from 888 to 987. In the reigns of Louis ike 
Debonair and Charles the Bald I do not deny that the desire 
for the separation of the empire was felt on both sides. But 
this separation was consummated at Verdun in 843, except 
that, the kingdom of Lorraine being not long aj^rwards dis* 
membered, a small portion of the modem Belgium fell into 
that of France. 

Note XTTT. Page 35. 

The cowardice of the French, during the Norman incur- 
sions of the ninth century, has strack both ancient and 
modem writers, considering that the invaders were by no 
means numerous, and not better armed than the inhabitants. 
No one, says Paschasius Radbert, could have anticipated 
that a kingdom so powerful, extensive, and populous, would 
have been ravaged by a handful of barbarians. (Mto. de 
rAcad.*des Inscr. voL xv. p. 639.) Two hundred Normans 
entered Paris, in 865, to take away some wine, and retired 
unmolested ; their usual armies seem to have been only of a 
few hundreds. (Sismondi, vol. iii. p. 170.) Michelet even 
fimcies that the French could not have fought so obstinately 
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at Fontenay as historians relate, on accoont of die effeminacy 
which eceleaiaBtieal influen6e had produced. This is rather 
an extravagSAt supposition. But panic is very contagious, 
and sometimes fiills oa nations by no means definent in gen- 
eral ooun^. It is to be remembered that the cities, even 
Paris, were not fortified (M^m. de FAcad. yoL xvii. p. 289) ; 
that the government of Charles the Bald was imbecile ; that 
no efforts were made to array and discipline the people ; that 
the feudal polity was as yet incomptete and unorganized^ 
Can it be an excessive reproach, thi^ the citizens fled firom 
their dwellings, or redeemed them by money from a terrible 
foe against whom their mere superiority of numbers furnished 
no security? Every instance of barbaroas devastatkm 
aggravated the general timidity. Aquitaine was in such a 
state that the pope removed the archbishop of Bordeaux to 
Bourges^ because his province was entirely wasted by the 
pagans. (Sismondi, voL iiL p. 210.) Never was France in 
so deplorable a condition as under Charles the Bald; the 
laity seem to have deserted the national assemblies ; almost 
all his capitularies are ecclesiastical ; he was the mere ser- 
vant of his bishops* The clergy were now at their zenith ; 
and it has been supposed that, noble families becoming 
extinct (for few names of laymen appear at this time in his- 
tory), the Church, which always gained and never lost, tock 
the ascendant in national councils. And this contributed to 
render the nation less warlike, by depriving it of its natural 
leaders. It might be added, according to l^smondi's very 
probable suggestion, that the faith in relics, encouraged 
by the Church, lowered the i^irit of the people. (Yd. iiL 
passim; Michelet, voL ii. p. 120, et past,) And it is a 
quality of superstition not to be imdeceived by experience. 
Some have attributed the weakness of France at this period 
to the bloody battie of Fontenay, in 841r But if we should 
suppose the loss of the kingdom on that day to have been 
forty thousand, which is a high reckoning, this would not 
explain the want of resistance to the Normans for half a 
century. 

The beneficial effect of the cession of Normandy has hard- 
ly been put by me in suffidenUy strong terms. No measure 
was so conducive to the revival of France fi:om her abase- 
ment in the ninth century. The Normans had been dis- 
tinguidb.ed by a peculiar ferocity towards priests ; yet when 
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their oonyersion to Christiaiiit7 was made the condition of 
their possessing Normandy, thej were ready enough to com- 
ply, and in another generation became among the most 
devout of the French nation. It may be observed tiiat pagan 
superstitions, though they oflen take great hold on the imag- 
ination, seldom iMuence the conscience or sense of duty; 
they are not dejQnite or moral enough for such an effect, 
which belongs to positive religions, even when false. And as 
their efficacy over the imagioation itself is generally a good 
deal dependent on local associations, it is likely to be weak- 
ened by a change of abode. But a more certain explanar 
tion of the new zeal for Christianity which sprang up amcHig 
the Normans may be found in the important circumstance, 
that, having few women with them, they took wives (they 
had made widows enough) from the native inhabitants. 
These taught their own faith to their children. They taught 
also their own language ; and in no other manner can we so 
well accoimt for the rapid extinction of that of Scandinavia 
in that province of France. 

Sismondi discovers two causes for the determination of the 
Normans to settie peaceably in the territory assigned to 
them ; the devastation which they had made along the coast, 
rendering it difficult to procure subsistence ; and ^e growing 
spirit of resistance in i^e French nobility, who were fortify- 
ing their casties and training their vassals on every side. 
But we need not travel ^ for an inducement to occupy the 
fine lands on the Seine and Eure. Piracy and plunder had 
become their resource, because they could no longer find sub- 
sistence at home ; they now found it abundantiy in a more 
genial climate. They would probably have accepted the 
same terms Mj years before. 

NOTB XIV. Page 36. 

This has been put in the strongest language by Sismondi, 
Thierry, and other writers. Guizot, however, thinks that it 
has been urged too far, and that the first four Capetians were 
not quite so insignificant in their kingdom as has been 
asserted. "When we look closely at the documents and 
. events of their age, we see that they have played a more 
important part, and exerted more influence, than is ascribed 
to them. Bead their history; you will see them interfere 
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incessantlj, whether by arms or by negoliation, in the affairs 
of the county of Burgundy, of the county of Anjou, of the 
county of Maine, of the duchy of Guienne ; in a word, in 
the a^airs of all their neighbors, and even of very distant 
fiefe. No other suzerain certainly, except the dukes of Nor- 
mandy, who conquered a kingdom, took a part at that time 
BO frequently, and at so great a distance from the centre of 
his domains. Turn over the letters of contemporaries, for 
example those of Fulbert and of Yves, bishops of Chartres, 
or those of William III. duke of Guienne, and many others, 
jou will see that the king of France was not without 
importance, and that the most powerful suzerains treated him 
with great deference." He appeals especicdly to the extant 
act of the consecration of Philip I., in 1059, where a duke 
of Guienne is mentioned among the great feudataries, and 
asks whether any other suzerain took possession of his rank 
with so much solemnity. (Civihsation en France, Lejon 42.) 
** As there was always a country called France and a French 
people, so there was always a king of the French ; very far 
indeed from ruling the country called his kingdom, and with- 
out influence on the greater part of the popuktion, but yet no 
foreigner, and with his name inscribed at the head of the 
deeds of all the local sovereigns, as one who was their 
superior, and to whom they owed several duties." (Le^on 
43.) It may be observed also that the Church recognized 
no other sovereign ; not that all the bishops held of him, 
for many depended on the great fiefs, but the ceremony of 
consecration gave him a sort of religious character, to which 
no one else asp ired. And Suger, the politic minister of Louis 
YL and Louis VIL, made use of the bishops to maintain the 
royal authority in distant provinces. (Le9on 42.) This 
nevertheless rather proves that the germ of future power 
was in the kingly office than that Hugh, Robert, Henry, and 
Philip exercised it The most remarkable instance of 
authority during their reigns was the war of Robert ia Bur- 
gundy, which ended in his bestowing that great fief on his 
brother. I have observed that the duke of Guienne sub- 
scribes a charter of Henry L in 1051. (Rec. des Historiens, 
vol. xL p. 689.) Probably there are other instances. Henry 
uses a more pompous and sovereign phraseology in his 
diplomas than his father; the young lion was trying his 
roar. 
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I concur on the whole in thinking with M. Guizot, that in 
shunning the knguage of uninformed historians, who spoke 
of all kings of France as equally supreme, it had become 
usual to depreciate the power of the first Capetians rather 
too much. He had, however, to i^pearance, done the same 
a few years before the deUverj of these lectures, in 1829 ; 
for in his Collection of Maoioirs (vol. i. p. 6, published in 
1825), he speaks rather differently of the first four reigns : — 
" Cost r^poque ou le royaume de France et la nation firan- 
gaise n'ont exists, k vrai dire, que de nom." He observes, 
also, that the chroniclers of the royal domain are peculiarly 
meagre, as compared with those of Normandy. 

Note XV. Page 56. 

It may excite surprise that in any sketch, however slight^ 
of the reign of Philip lY., no mention should be made of an 
event, than which none in his life is more celebrated — the 
fate o( the Knights Templars. But the truth is, that when 
I first attended to the subject, almost forty years since, I 
could not satisfy my mind on the disputed problem as to the 
guilt imputed to that order, and suppressed a note which I 
had written, as too incondusive to afford any satisfisu^ry deci- 
sion. Much has been published since on the Continent^ and 
the question has assumed a different aspect ; Ihough, perhaps, 
I am not yet more prepared to give an absolutely determi- 
nate judgment than at first. 

The general current of popular writers in the eighteenth 
century was in favor of the innocence of the Templars ; in 
England it would have been almost paradoxical to doubt of 
it. The rapacious and unprindpled character of Philip, the 
submission of Cl^nent Y. to his will, the apparent incredi- 
bility of the charges from their monstrousness, the just prej- 
udice against confes»ons obtained by torture and retracted 
afterwards — the other prejudice, not always so just, but in 
the case of those not convicted on fair evidence deserving a 
better name in favor of assertions of innocence made on the 
scaffold and at the stake — > created, as they still preserve, a 
strong willingness to disbelieve the accusations which came 
so Bospiciously before us. It was also often alleged that con- 
temporary writers had not given credit to these accusations, 
and that in countries where the inquiry had been less iniq- 
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uitouslj conducted no proof of them was brought to Ught. 
Of these two grounds for acquittal, the former is of little 
value in a question of legal evidence, and the latter is not 
quite so fully established as we could desire. 

Kajnouard, who might think himself pledged to the vin- 
dication of the Knights Templars bj the tragedy he had 
written on their fate, or at least would naturally have thus 
imbibed an attachment to their cause, took up their defence 
in a History of the Procedure. This has been reckoned the 
best work on that side, and was supposed to confirm their 
innocence. The question appears to have assumed 8<»ne- 
thing of a party character in France, as most history does ; 
the honor of the crown, and still more of the church, had 
advocates ; but there was a much greater number, especially 
among men of letters, who did not like a decision the worse 
for being derogatory to the credit of both. Sismondi, it may 
easily be supposed, scarcely treats it as a question with two 
sides ; but even Michaud, the firm supporter of church and 
crown, in his History of the Crusades, takes the &vorable 
view. M. Michelet, however,- not under any bias towards 
either of these, and manifestly so deorous to acquit the 
Templars that he labors by every ingenious device to elude 
or explain away the evidence, is so overcome by the force 
and number of testimonies, that he ends by admitting so 
much as leaves little worth contending for by their patrons. 
He is the editor of the " Proems des TempHers,'' in the " Doo- 
umens In^ts, 1841," and had previously given abundant evi- 
dence of his acquaintance with the subject in his " Histoire de 
France," voL iv. p. 243, 346. (Bruxelles edition.) 

But the great change that has been made in this process, 
as carried forward before the tribunal of public opinion from 
age to age, is owing to the production of fresh evidence. 
The deeply-learned orientalist, M. von Hammer, now count 
Hammer Purgstall, in the sixth volume of a work published at 
Vienna in 1818, with the tide «*Mines de rOrient expkiit^" ^ 
inserted an essay in Latin, ^ Mysterium Baphometis Bevela- 
tum, sen Fratres Militi» Templi qua Gnostid et quidem 
Ophiani, Apostasiae, Idoloduli®, et Impuritatis convicti per 
ipsa eorum Monumenta." This is designed to establish the 
identity of the idolatry ascribed to the Templars with that of 

1 1 giye this French title, bat tbeie is memoin am eitlwr in that langiiage or 
al50 a Germaa titLe-page, as most of the in Latin. 
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the ancient Gnostic sects, and especially with those denomi- 
nated Ophites, or worshippers of the serpent ; and to prove 
also that the extreme impurity which forms one of the revolt- 
ing and hardly credible charges adduced by Philip IV. is 
similar in all its details to the practice of the Gnostics. 

This attack is not conducted with all the coolness which 
bespeaks impartiality ; but the evidence is startling enough 
to make refutation apparently difficult The first part of the 
proof, which consists in identifying certain Gnostic idols, or, 
as some suppose, amulets, though it comes much to the same, 
with the description of what are called Baphometic, in the 
proceedings against the Templars, published by Dupuy, and 
since in the " Documens In^<Hts," is of itself sufficient to raise 
a considerable presumption. We find the word metis con- 
tinually on these images, of which Von Hanmier is able to 
describe twenty-four. Baphomet is a secret word ascribed 
to the Templars. But the more important evidence is that 
furnished by the comparison of sculptures extant on some 
Gnostic and Ophitic bowls* with those in churches built by 
the Templars. Of these there are many in Grermany, and 
some in France. Von Hammer has examined several in the 
Austrian dominions, and collected accounts of others. It is 
a striking fact that in some we fiind, concealed &om the com- 
mon observer, images and symbols extremely obscene ; and 
as these, which cannot here be more particularly adverted to, 
betray the depravity of the architects, and cannot be explained 
away, we may not so much hesitate as at first to believe that 
impiety of a strange kind was mingled up with this turpi- 
tude. The presumptions, of course, from the absolute iden- 
tity of many emblems in churches with the Gnostic supersti- 
tions in their worst form, grow stronger and stronger by 
multiplication of instances ; and though coincidence might be 
credible in one, it becomes infinitely improbable in so many. 
One may here be mentioned, though among the slightest 
resemblances. The Gnostic emblems exhibit a peculiar form 
of cross, T ; and this is common in the churches built by the 
Templars. But the freemasons, or that society of architects 
to whom we owe so many splendid churches, do not escape 
M. von EEammer's ill opinion better than the Templars. 
Though he conceives them to be of earlier origin, they had 
drunk at the same foul spring of impious and impure Gnos- 
ticism. It is rather amusing to compare the sympathy of 
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our own modern eodesiologists with those who raised the 
mediaeval cathedrals, their implicit confidence in the piety 
which ennobled the conceptions of these architects, with the 
following passage in a memoir bj M. von Hammer, '' Sur 
deux Coffrets Gnostiques du mojen Age, du cabinet de M. 
le due de Blacas. Paris, 1832." 

'^ Les architectes du mojen ige, inities dans tous les m j- 
steres du Gnostidsme le plus d^prav^, se plaisaient h en mul- 
tiplier les symboles au dehors et au dedans de leurs ^glises ; 
symboles dont le veritable sens n'^tait entendu que des adeptes, 
et devaient rester voiles aux jeux des profanes. Des figures 
scandaleuses, semblables h ceUes des eglises de Montmorillon 
et de Bordeaux, se retrouvent sur les eglises des Templiers 
k Eger en Boheme, k Schongrabem en Autriche, k Fomuovi 
pres de Panne, et en d'autres lieux ; nomm^ment le chien 
(canis aut gattus niger) sur les bas-reliefs de I'^glise gnostique 
d'Erfiirt" (p. 9.) The Stadinghi, heretics of the thirteenth 
century, are charged, in a bull of Gregory IX., with exactly 
the same profaneness, even iududing the black cat, as the 
Templars of the next century. This is said by von Hanmier 
to be confirmed by sculptures, (p. 7.) 

The statutes of the Knights Templars were compiled in 
1128, and, as it is said, by St Bernard. They have been 
published in 1840 firom manuscripts at Dijon, Rome, and 
Paris, by M. Maillard de Chambure, Conservateur des Ar- 
chives djB Bourgogne. 

The title runs — " Ragles et Statuts secrets des Templiers." 
But as the French seems not so ancient as the above date, 
they may, perhaps, be s^ translation. It will be easily sup- 
posed that they contain nothing but what is pious and austere. 
The knights, however, in their intercourse with the East, 
fell rapidly into discredit for loose morals and many vices ; 
so that Von Hammer rather invidiously begins his attack 
upon them by arguing the k priori probability of what he is 
about to allege. Some have accor^gly endeavored to steer 
a middle course ; and, discrediting the charges brought gener- 
ally against the order, have admitted that both the vice and 
the irreligion were truly attributed to a great number. But 
this is not at all the question ; and such a pretended compro- 
mise is nothing less than an acquittal. The whole accusa- 
tions which destroyed the order of the Temple relate to its 
secret rites, and to the mode of initiation. If these were not 
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stained by the most infamous turpitude, the unhappy knights 
perished innocently, and the guilt of their death Hes at the 
door of Philip the Fair. 

The novel evidence furnished by sculpture against the 
Templars has not been universally received. It was early 
refuted, or attempted to be reftited, by Raynouard and other 
French writers. " H est reoonnu aujourd'hui, mdme en AHe- 
magne," says M. Ghambure, editor of the Bugles et Statuts 
secrets des Templiers, " que le pr^tendu culte baphometique 
n'est qu'une chim^re de ce savant, fondle sur un erreur de 
numismatique et d'architectonographie." (p. 82.) As I am 
not competent to form a decisive opinion, I must leave this 
for the more deeply learned. The proofs of M. von Ham- 
mer are at least very striking, and it is not easy to see how 
they have been overcome. But it is also necessary to read 
the answer of Raynouard in the " Journal des Savans " for 
1819, who has been partially successM in repelling some of 
his opponent's arguments, though it appeared to me that he 
had left much untouched. It seems tiiat the architectural 
evidence is the most positive, and can only be resisted by 
disproving its existence, or its connection with the Free- 
masons and Templars. [1848.] 

Note XVI. Page 88. 

I have followed the common practice of translating Jeanne 
d'Arc by Joan of Arc It has been taken for granted that 
Arc is tiie name of her birthplace. Southey says, — 

" She thought of Arc, and of the dingled brook 
Whose waves, oft leaping in their cm^gyr course, 
Made dance the low-hong willow's dripping twigs ; 
And. where it spread into a glassy lake. 
Of tiiat old oak, which on the smooth expanse 
Imaged its hoa^ mossy-mantled boughs.'* 

And in another place, — 

" her mind's eye 

Beheld Domr^my and the plains or Arc" 

It does not appear, however, that any such place as Arc 
exists in that neighborhood, though there is a town of that 
name at a considerable distance. Joan was, as is known, a 
native of the village of Domr^my in Lorraine. The French 
writers all call her Jeanne d'Arc, with the exception of one, 
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M. Michelet (vii. 62), who spells her name Dare, which in a 
person of her birth seems more probable, though I cannot 
account for the uniform usage of an apostrophe and capital 
letter. 

I cannot pass Southe/s " Joan of Arc ** without rendering 
homage to that early monument of his genius, which, per- 
Iiaps, he rarely surpassed. It is a noble epic, never languid, 
and seldom diffuse ; full of generous enthusiasm, of magnifi- 
cent inventions, and with a well-constructed fable, or rather 
selection of history. Michelet, who thinks the story of the 
Maid unfit for poetry, had apparently never read Southey ; 
but the author of an article in the " Biographie Universelle " 
says very well, — " Le poeme de M. Southey en Anglais, 
intitule ^ Joan of Arc,' est la tentative la plus heureuse que 
les Muses aient faites jusqu'ici pour c^l^brer Th^roine d'Or- 
leans. C'est encore une des singularites de son histoire de 
voir le g^nie de la poesie Anglaise inspirer de beaux vers en 
son honneur, tandis que celui de la poesie Fran9aise a ^t^ 
jusqu'ici rebeUe k ceux qui ont voulu la chanter, et n'a 
favoris4 que celui qui a outrage sa memoire." If, however, 
the muse of France has done little justioe to her memory, it 
has been reserved for another Maid of Orleans, as she has 
well been styled, in a different art, to fix the image of the 
first in our minds, and to combine, in forms only less en- 
during than those of poetry, the purity and inspiration with 
the unswerving heroism of the immortal Joan. 
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ON THE FEUDAL STSTEM, ESPECIALLT IN FRANCE. 



PART I. 



State of Ancient Qermany — Effects of the Conquest of Gaul bj the Franks — Ten- 
ures of Land — Distinction of Laws — Constitution of the ancient Frank Monar- 
chy — Gradual Establishment of Feudal Tenures — Principles of a Feudal 
Relation — Ceremonies of Homage and investiture — Military Service — Feudal 
Incidents of Relief, Aid, Wardship, &o. — Different species of Fieib — Feudal 
Law-Books. 

Germany, in the age of Tacitus, was divided among a 
number of independent tribes, differing greatly in 
state of population and importance. Their country, over- 
Ge^^y. spread with forests tod morasses, afforded no 
large proportion of arable land. Nor did they 
ever occupy the same land two years in succession, if what 
Caesar tells us may be believed, that fresh allotments were 
annually made by the magistrates.^ But this could not have 
been an absolute abandonment of land once cultivated, which 
Horace ascribes to the migratory Scythians. The Grermans 
had fixed though not contiguous dwellings ; and the inhabi- 
tants of the gau or township must have continued to till the 
same fields, though it might be with varying rights of sepa- 
rate property.^ They had kings elected out of particular 
families ; and other chiefs, both for war and administration of 
justice, whom merit alone recommended to the public choice. 
But the power of each was greatly limited; and the deci- 
sion of ail leading questions, though subject to the previous 

1 Magistratus ac principes in annos non student, neo quisquam agri modum 

singulos gentibus cognationibusque ho- certum aut fines proprios habet. De 

minum, qui una coierunt, quantum lis, Bello Gallico, 1. yi. These expressions 

et quo loco visum est, attribuunt agri, at- may be taken so as not to contradict 

que anno post alio transire cogunt. Csb- Tacitus. But Luden, who had ezam- 

sar, 1. Ti. Tacitus confirms this : Am ined the ancient history of his coun- 

per annos mutant. De Mor. Germ. c. try witli the most peraerering diligence, 

26. obserres that Oiesar knew nothing of the 

> Caesar has not written, probably, Germans, except what he had collected 

with accurate knowledge, when he says, concerning the Sueyi or the Marcomanni. 

Vita omnis in renationibus et studiis rei Gescliichte der Deutschen Volker, I. 481. 

militaris oonsistit Agriculturso 
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deliberation of the chieftsdns, sprang from the free voice of a 
popular assembly.^ The principal men, however, of a Ger- 
man tribe fully partook of that estimation which is always 
the reward of valor and commonly of birth. They were 
surrounded by a cluster of youths, the most gallant and am- 
bitious of the nation, their pride at home, their protection in 
the field ; whose ambition was flattered, or gratitude concilia- 
ted, by such presents as a leader of barbarians could confer. 
These were the institutions of the people who overthrew the 
empire of Rome, congenial to the spirit of infant societies, 
and such as travellers have fotind among nations in the same 
stage of manners throughont the world. And although, in 
the lapse of four centuries between the ages of Tacitus and 
Clovis, some change was wrought by long intercourse with 
the Romans, yet the foundations of their political system 
were unshaken. If the Salic laws were in the main drawn 
up before the occupation of Gaul by the Franks, as seems 
the better opinion, it is manifest that lands were held by them 
in determinate several possession ; and in other respects it is 
impossible that the manners described by Tacitus should not 
have undergone some alteration.' 

When these tribes frx>m Germany and the neighboring 
countries poured down upon the empire, and began partition 
to form permanent settlements, they made a par- of lands in 
tition of the lands in the conquered provinces proXS!? 
between themselves and the original possessors. 
The Burgundians and Visigoths took two thirds of their re- 
spective conquests, leaving the remainder to the Roman pro- 
prietor. Each Burgundian was quartered, under the gentle 
name of guest, upon one of the former tenants, whose reluc- 
tant hospitality confined him to the smaller portion of his 
estate.' The Vandals in Africa, a more furious race of plun- 
derers, seized all the best lands.^ The Lombards of Italy 

1 De minoribns rebus prinoipes consul- trates this use of fhe word hospes. It 

tant, de miHJoribus omnes ; ita tamen, at ma given to the military quartered up- 

ea quoque, quorum penes plebem arbi- on the inhabitants anywhere in the em- 

trium est, apud principes pertraeUntur. pire. and thus transfiurred by analogy to 

Tac. de Mor. Oerm. c. ^. Acidalius and the barbarian occupants. It was need- 

Orotius contend for j»f<Ktra«t«»tur: which less, I should tliink, for him to prove 

would be neater, but the same sense ap- that these acquisitions, *' better consid- 

pears to be conveyed by the common ered as allodial laws," did not contain the 

teading. germ of feudality. " There is no &orAte 

* [Non I.] ieudality unless the parties be connected 

s Leg. Burgund. o. 64, 55. Sir F. Pal- by the mutual bond of vassalage and 

grave lias produced a passage from the seigniory." Eng. Commonw. i. SX). 

Theododan code, vii. 8, 6, which illus- « Piooopius de Bello Vandal. 1. i. o. 5. 
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took a third part of the produce. We cannot discover any 
mention of a similar arrangement in the laws or history of 
the Franks. It is, however, dear that they occupied, by 
public allotment or individual pillage, a great portion of the 
lands of France.^ 

The estates possessed by the Franks as their property 
Alodial and were termed alodial ; a word which is sometimes 
Salic lands, restricted to such as had descended by inheritance.* 
These were subject to no burden except that of public defence. 
They passed to all the children equally, or, in their failure, 
to the nearest kindred.' But of these alodial possessions 
there was a particular species, denominated Salic, from which 
females were expressly excluded. What these lands were, 
and what was the cause of the exclusion, has been much 
disputed. No solution seems more probable than that the 
ancient lawgivers of the Salian Franks prohibited females 
from inheriting the lands assigned to the nation upon its 
conquest of Gaul, both in compliance with their ancient 
usages, and in order to secure the military service of every 
proprietor. But lands subsequentiy acquired by purchase or 

ing probability to the ibrmer deriTation 
of alod; since it is only an JnTeraion of 
tiie words aU and odh; but it seons also 
to corroborate the notion of Luden, as it 
had been of Leibniti, that the word add 
or ethely applied to designate the nobler 
class of Oeimans, had originally the same 
sense ; it distinguished absolute or alo- 
dial property ftaca. that which, though 
belonging to freemen, was snbiject to 
some conditions of dependency. (Qesch. 
des Deutschen Volkes, vol. i. p. 719.) 

The word sors^ which seems to hare 
misled several writers, when applied to 
land means only an integral patoimony. 
as it means capital opposed to interest 
when applied to money. It is common 
in the civil law, and is no more than the 
Greek K^poc ] but it had been peculiarly 
applied to the lands assigned by the 
Bomans to tiie soldiery after a conquest, 
which some suppose, I know not on 
what evidence, to have been by lot. 
(Du Cange, voc. Sors.) And hence this 
term was most probably adopted by the 
barbarians, or rather those who rendered 
their laws into Latin. If the Teutonic 
word loos was sometimes used for a 
mansus or manor, as M. Guizot informs 
us. it seems most probable that this wu 
a literal translation of sors^ bearing witb 
it the secondary sense. 

* Leg. Saliees, c. 62. 



1 [Son n.] 

'Alodial lands are commonly opposed 
to beneficiary or feudal; tiie former being 
strictly proprietary, while the latter de- 

Snded upon a superior. In tiiis sense 
e word is of continual recurrence in 
ancient histories, laws, and instruments. 
It sometimes, however, bears the sense 
of inheritance, and this seems to be its 
meaning in the Ikmous 82nd chapter of 
the Salic law; de Alodis. Alodium in- 
terdum opponitur comparato, says Du 
Cange, in -formulis veteribus. Hence, 
in the charters of the eleventh century, 
hereditary fiefi are frequently termed 
alodia. Becueil dee Historiens de France, 
t. zi. pr61kce. Vaissette, Hist, de Lan- 
guedoc. t. ii. p. 100* 

Alodium has by many been derived 
from AU and o<2&, jproperty. (Du Gauge, 
et alii.) But M. Guizot, with some posi- 
tiveness, brings it from loos, lot; thus 
confining the word to lands acquired by 
lot on the conquest. But in the first 
place this assumes a r^^ilar partition to 
have been made by the Franks, which 
he, in another place, as has been seen, 
does not acknowledge ; and secondly, 
Alodium, or, in its earlier form, Alodts, 
is used for all hereditary lands. (See 
Oiimm. Deutsche Bechts Alterthiimer, 
p. 482.) In the Orkneys, where feudal 
tenures were not introduced, the alodial 
proprietor is called an udaller, thus lend- 
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other means, though equally bound to the public defence, 
were relieved &om the severity of this rule, and presumed 
not to belong to the class of Salic^ Hence, in the Bipuary 
law, the code of a tribe of Franks settled upon the bai^s of 
the Rhine, and differing rather in words than in substance 
from the Salic law, which it serves to illustrate, it is said that 
a woman cannot inherit her grandfather's estate (haereditas 
aviatica), distinguishing such family property from what the 
father might have acqmred.' And Marculfus uses expressions 
to the same effect There existed, however, a right of setting 
aside the law, and admitting females to succession by testa- 
ment. It is rather probable, from some passages in the 
Burgundian code, that even ^e lands of partition (sortes 
Burgundionum) were not restricted to male heirs.' And the 



iBy the Germui oustonui, irom«n. 
though treated with muck respect and 
deUcaoy, were not endowed at their 
maniage. Dotem non uxor marito, sed 
maxitnfl nxori confert. Tacitiu, c. 18. 
A «imUar principle might debar them of 
Inheritance in fixed poeaessioiui. Certain 
it is tliat the exclusion of ftmales was 
not unftequent among the Teutonic 
nations. We find it in the laws of the 
Thuringians and of the Saxons ; both 
ancient codes, though not flree from in- 
terpolation. Leibniti, Scriptores Bemm 
Brunswicensium, t. i. p. 81 and 88. 
But this usage was repugnant to the 
principles of Roman law, wldch the 
I^nks found prerailing in their new 
oountiy, and to the natural feeling which 
leads a man to prefer his own descend- 
ants to collateral heirs. One of the pre- 
cedents in Marculfus (1. ii. form. 12) calls 
the exclusion of females, diutuma et 
impia consuetude. In another a flither 
addresses Us daughter: Omnibus non 
faabetnr incognitum, quod, sicut lex 
SaUca continet, de rebus meis, quod mihi 
ex alode pareiUwn tneorum olwenit, apud 
gennanos tuos flUos meos minime in hse- 
reditate succedere poteras. Formulse 
Harculfo adjectas, 49. These precedents 
are supposed to have been compiled about 
the latter end of the seyenth oeatury. 

The opinion expressed in the text, that 
the terra Salica, which females could not 
inherit, was the land acquired by the 
barbarians on their first conquest, is eon- 
firmed by Sismondi (i. 196) and by Oui- 



zot (Essais sur I'Hist. de France, p. 94). 
M. Ouerard, howeyer, the learned editor 
of the chartulary of Ghartres (Doeumens 
In^ts, 1840, p. 22), is persuaded that 
Salic land was that of the domain, from 
sala^ tile hall or principal resideoce, as 



opposed to the portion of the estate 
which was occupied by tenants, benefici- 
ary or senile. This, he says, he has 
prored in another work, wtiich I tiaye 
not seen. TUi I tiare done so, much 
doubt remains to me as to this explana- 
tion. Montesquieu had already started 
the same theory, which Guizot justly, as 
it seems, calls ^* incomplete et hypotti6- 
tique." Besides other objections, it 
seems not to explain the manifest iden- 
tity between the terra Salica and the 
kareditat aviatica of the Ripuarian law, 
or the alodis parentum of Miurculftis. I 
ousfat, howeyer, to mention a remark of 
Orunm, that, throughout the Frank 
domination, Gierman countries made use 
of the words terra Saliea, In them it 
could not mean lands of partition or 
usignment, but mere alodia. And he 
thinks that it may, in most cases, be in- 
terpreted of the terra dominiealis. (Deut- 
sche Reohts AlterthUmer, p. 498.) 

M. Fauriel maintains (Hist, de la Qaule 
MMdion. ii. 18) that the Salic lands 
were beneficiary, as opposed to the alo- 
dial. But the ''hseieditas ayiatica" is 
repugnant to this. Marculfus distinctly 
opposes alodia to eomparata^ and limits 
the exclusion of daughters to tiie former- 
According to one of the most recent in- 
quirers, " terra Salica " was all the land 
held by a Salian Frank (Lehuerou. i. 86). 
But the same objections apply to this so- 
lution : in addition to which it may be 
said that the whole SaUc law relates to 
that people, while " terra SaUca " is 
plainly descriptiye of a peculiar charac- 
ter of lands. 

«C.66. 

* I had in former editions asserted the 
contrary of this, on the authority of Leg. 
Burgund. c. 78, which seemed to limit 
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Visigoths admitted women on equal terms to the whole 
inheritance.^ 
A controversy has been maintained in France as to the 
condition of the Romans, or rather the provincial 
inhabitants of Gaul, after the invasion of Clovis. 
But neither those who have considered the Franks 
as barbarian conquerors, enslaving the former possessors, nor 
the Abbe Dubos, in whose theory they appear as allies and 
friendly inmates, are warranted by historical facts, though 
more approximation to the truth may be found in the latter 
hypothesis. On the one hand, we find the Romans not only 
possessed of property, and governed by their own laws, but 
admitted to the royal favor and the highest offices ; ^ while the 
bishops and clergy, who were generally of that nation,' grew 
up continually in popular estimation, in riches, and in temporal 
sway. Yet it is undeniable that a marked line was drawn 



the succession of estates, called sorteSj to 
male heirs. But the expressions are too 
obscure to warrant this inference; smd 
M. Guiaot (Essais sur I'Hist. de France, 
vol. i. p. 95) refers to the 14th chapter 
of the same code for the opposite propo- 
sition. But this, too, is not absolutely 
clear, as a general rule. 

1 [Note III.] 

3 Daniel coi^ectures that Glotaire I. 
was the first who admitted Romans into 
the army, which had preyiously been 
composed of Franks. From this time we 
find many in high military command. 
(Hist, de la MiUce Fran^oise, t. i. p. 11.) 
It seems by a passage in Gregory of 
Tours, quoted by Btibos ( t. iii. p. 
647), that some Romans affected the ba^ 
barian character by letting their hair 
grow. If this were generally permitted, 
ft would be a stronger evidence of ap- 
proximation between the two races than 
any that Dubos has adduced. Montes- 
quieu certainly takes it for granted that 
a Roman might change his law, and thus 
become to all material intents a Frank. 
(Esprit des Loix, 1. xxriii. o. 4.) But the 
passage on which he relies is read differ- 
ently in the manuscripts. [Notk IV.] 

s The barbarians by degrees, got hold 
of bishoprics. In a list of tnirty-four 
bishops or priests, present at a council 
in 506, says M. Fauriel (iii. 458), the 
names are all Roman or Greek. This 
was at Agde, in the dominion of the Vis- 
igoths. In 511 a council at Orleans ex- 
mbits one German name. But at the 
fifth council of Paris, in 677, where for- 
ty-five bishops attended, the Romans are 
indeed much the more numerous, but 



mingled with barbaric names, six of 
whom M. Thierry mentions. (R^its des 
Temps M6roYingiens, vol. ii. p. 183.) In 
685, at Biacon, out of sixty-three names 
but six are German. Fauriel asserts 
that, in a diploma of Clovis n. dated 
658, there are but five Roman names out 
of forty-five witnesses ; and hence he in- 
fers that, by this time, the Franks had 
seized on the Church as their spoil, fill- 
ing it with barbarian prelates. But on 
reference to Bee. des Hist. (iv. 686). I 
find but jibur of the witnesses to this in- 
strument qualified as episcopus : and of 
these two have Roman names. The ma- 
jority may have been laymen for any ev- 
idence which the diploma presents. In 
one, however, of Clovis III., dated 693 
(id. p. 672), I find, among twelve bishops, 
only three names which appear Roman. 
We cannot always judge by the modern- 
isation of a proper name. St. Leger 
sounds well enough ; but in his Life we 
find a " BeatuB Leodegarius ex progenio 
celsa Francorum ao nobilissima exortus." 
Greek names are exceedingly common 
among tiie bishops; but these cannot 
mislead an attentive reader. 

This inroad of Franks into the Church 
probably accelerated the utter prostration 
of intellectual power, at least in its liter- 
ary manifestation, which throws so dark 
a shade over the seventh century. And 
it still more unquestionably tended to 
the secular, the irregular, the warlike 
character of the higher clergy in France 
and Germany for many following centu- 
ries. Some of these bishops, according 
to Gregory of Tours, were profligate bor- 
barians. 
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at the outset between the conquerors and the conquered. 
Though one class of Bomans retained estates of their own, 
yet there was another, called tributary, who seem to have 
cultivated those of the Franks, and were scarcely raised above 
the condition of predial servitude. But no distinction can be 
more unequivocal than that which was established between 
the two nations, in the wereffUd^ or composition for homicide. 
Capital punishment for murder was contrary to the spirit 
of the Franks, who, like most barbarous nations, would have 
thought the loss of one citizen ill repaired by that of another. 
The weregild was paid to the relations of the slain, according 
to a legal rate. This was fixed by the Salic law at six 
hundred solidi for an Antrustion of the king ; at three hun- 
dred for a Roman conviva regis (meaning a man of sufficient 
rank to be admitted to the royal table) ; ^ at two hundred for 
a common Frank; at one hundred for a Roman possessor 
of lands ; and at forty-five for a tributary, or cultivator of 
another's property. In Burgundy, where religion and length 
of settlement had introdui^ (Cerent ideas, murder was 
punished with death. But other personal injuries were 
compensated, as among the Franks, by a fine, graduated 
according to the rank and nation of the aggrieved party.' 
The barbarous conquerors of Gaul and Italy were guided 
by notions very different from those of Rome, who Distinction 
had imposed her own laws upon all the subjects of o'^'"- 
her empire. Adhering in general to their ancient customs, 

1 This phrase ym horrowed from ihe To return to the words conviva regLi. 

Eomans. The Theodosian code speaks of it seems not probable that they should 

fhoee qui dlTinis epulis adhibentur. et be limited to those who actually had 

adorandi principes fiicultatem antiqoitns feasted at the royal table : they naturally 

meruerunt. Gkirnier, Origine du Gou- include the senatorial ikmilies, one of 

Temement Fran9ai8 (in Leber's OoUec- wh<Mn would receive that honor if he 

tion des Meilleures Dissertations relatives should present himself at court. 

4 PHistore de France, 1838, vol. v. p. * Leges Salicse, c. 48 ; Leges Buivun- 

187). This memoir by Gamier, which dionum, tit. 2. Murder and robbery 

obtained a prize from the Academy of In- were made capital by Childebert king of 

scriptions in 1761, is a learned disquisi- Paris ; but ^ancus was to be sent for 

tion on the relation between the frank trial in the royal court, debilwr persona 

monarchy and the usages of the Roman in loco pendatur. Balus, t. i. p. 17. I 

empire; inclinhig considerably to- the am inclined to think that the word 

school of Dubos. I only read it in 1861 : Franeus does not absolutely refer to the 

it puts some things in a just light ; yet nation of the party, but rather to his 

the impression which it leaves is that of rank, as opposed, to debUior persona ; 

onesidedness. The author does not ao- and consequently, that it had already 

count for the continued distinction be- acquired the sense of yreenianoryree-don» 

tween the Franks and Romans, testified (iii^nuus), which is perhaps its strict 

by the language of history and of law. meaning. Du Oange, voc. Franeus,. 

Gamier never once alludes to the most quotes the passage in this sense. [Notk 

striking circumstance, the inequality of iV.] 
Gomposition for homicide. 
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without desire of improvement, they left the former habita- 
tions in unmolested enjoyment of their civil institutions. The 
Frank was judged by the Salic or the Ripuary code ; the 
Gaul followed that of Theodosius.^ This grand distinction of 
Boman and barbarian, according to the law which each fol- 
lowed, was common to the Frank, Burgundian, and Lombard 
kingdoms. But the Ostrogoths, whose settlement in the em- 
pire and advance in civility of manners were earlier, inclined 
to desert their old usages, and adopt the Roman jurispru- 
dence.^ The laws of the Visigoths, too, were compiled by 
bishops upon a Roman foundation, and designed as an uniform 
code, by which both nations should be governed.' The name 
of Gaul or Roman was not entirely lost in that of French- 
man, nor had the separation of their laws ceased, even in the 
provinces north of the Loire, till after the time of Charle- 
magne.^ Ultimately, however, the feudal customs of succes- 
sion, which depended upon principles quite remote from those 
of the civil law, and the rights of territorial justice which the 
barons came to possess, contributed to extirpate the Roman 
jurisprudence in that part of France. But in the south, from 
whatever cailse, it survived the revolutions of the middle 
ages ; and thus arose a leading division of that kingdom into 
pays cotUumiers and pays du droit ecrit ; the former regulated 
by a vast variety of ancient usages, the latter by the civil law.* 

1 Inter Bomanoe negotia causarom Bo- north of France on account of the sape- 

manis Legibus prsecipimus terminari. rior adyantages, particularly in point of 

Edict. Clotair. 1. circ. 660. Baluz. Ca- composition for offences, annexed to the 

pitul. 1. 1. p. 7. Salic law; while that of the VisigotfaB 

s Giannone, 1. iH^ c. 2. being more equal, the Romans under 

s Hist, de Languedoc, t. i. p. 242. their goyemment had no inducement to 

Heineccius, EQst. Juris German, c. i. s. quit their own code. (Esprit des Loix, I. 

16. zxriii. c. 4.) But it does not appear that 

^ Suger, in his Life of Louis VI., usee the Visigoths had any peculiar code ot 
the expression, lex Salica (Becueil des laws till after their expulsion from the 
Historiens. t. xii. p. 24); and I 'hare kingdom of Toulouse. They then re- 
some recollection of having met with the tained only a small strip of territory in 
like words in other writings of as mod- France, about Narbonne and Montpel- 
em a date. But I am not convinced that lier. 

the original Salic code was meant by this However, the distinction of men ao- 

phrase, which may have been applied to cording to their laws wcus preserved Ibr 

the local feudal customs. The capitula- many centuries, both in France and 

ries of Charlemagne are frequently term- Italy. A judicial proceeding of the year 

ed lex Salica. MiBiny of these are copied 918, published by the historians of Lan- 

from the Theodosian code. guedoc (t. ii. Appendix, p. 66), provea 

s This division is very ancient, being that the Boman, Gothic, and Salic codes 

found in the edict of Pistes, under were then kept perfectly separate, and 

Charles the Bald, in 864; where we read, that there were distinct judges for the 

in illis regionibus, qusB legem Bomanam three nations. The Gothic law is refer- 

sequuntur. (Becueil des Historiens. t. red to as an existing authority in a char- 

vii. p. 664.) Montesquieu thinks that ter of 1070. Idem, t. iii. p. 274; Be 

the Boman law fell into disuse in the Marca, liarca Hispanica, p. 1169. Wo- 
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The kingdom of Clovis waa divided into a number of dis- 
tricts, each under the govemmei;^t of a count, a ProTinciai 
name familiar to Boman subjects, by which they ^^"0™°* 
rendered the graf of the Grermans,* The author- French 
ity of this officer extended over all the inhabitants, ®™p*"- 
as well Franks as natives. It was his duty to administer 
justice, to preserve tranquillity, to collect the royal revenues, 
and to lead, when required, the free proprietors into the field.^ 
The title of a duke implied a higher dignity, and commonly 
gave authority over several counties.' These offices were 
originally conferred during pleasure ; but the claim of a son 
to succeed his father would often be found too plausible or 
too formidable to be rejected, and it is highly probable that, 
even under the Merovingian kings, these provincial governors 
had laid the foundations of that independence which was des- 
tined to change the countenance of Europe.* The Lombard 



men in Italy upon marriage usually 
changed their law and adopted that of 
their huBhand, returning to their own in 
widowhood; but to this there are excep- 
tions. Charters are found as late as the 
twelfth century with the expression, qui 
profeesus sum lege Longobardicft [aut] 
l^ge Salicft [aut] lege Alemannornm yi- 
▼ere. But soon afterwards the distinc- 
tions were entirely lost, partly through 
tiie prevalence of the Roman law, and 
partly through the multitude of local 
statutes in the Italian cities. Hnratori, 
Antiquitates Italiie Dissertat. 22; Dn 
Cange, t. Lex. Heineccius, Historia Ju- 
ris Germanici, c. ii. s. 51. [Nora V.] 

1 The word graf was not always equiv- 
alent to comes; it took in some coun- 
tries, as in England, the form gerefa^ and 
stood for the vieeeomes or sheriff, the 
count or alderman's deputy. Some have 
derived it from groM^ on the hypothesis 
that the elders prerided in the Oerman 
assemblies. 

> Marculfl Formulae, 1. i. 82. 

'Honard, the learned translator of 
Littleton ( Anciens Loix des Francis, 
t. i. p. 6). supposes these titles to have 
been applied indifferently. But the con- 
trary \b easily proved, and especially by 
a line of Fortunatus, quoted by Du Cange 
and others. 

Qui modo dat Comitis, det tibi Jura 
Bucis. 
The cause of M. Houard's error may per- 
haps be worth noticing. In the above- 
cited form of MarcuUtis, a precedent (in 
law langitage) is given for the appoint- 
ment of a duke, count, or patrician. 
The material part being the same, it was 



only necessary tofiU ^p the blanks^ as we 
should call it, by inserting the proper 
designation of oflce. It is expressed 
therefore, actionem comitatia^ ducatus^ 
out p<Urieiatu8^ in pe^o iUo, quam ante- 
cessor tuus iUe usque nunc visus est 
eg^sse, tibi agendum regendumque com- 
idssimus. Montesquieu has fidlen into 
a similar mistake (1. xxx c. 16), foreet- 
ting for a moment, like Houard, tiiat 
these instruments in Harculfns were not 
records of real transactions, but general 
forms for fiiture occasion. 

The office of patrician is rather more 
obscure. It seems to have nearly cor- 
responded with what was afterwards call- 
ed mayor of the palace, and to have 
implied the command of all the royal 
forces. Such at least were Celsus and 
his successor Mummolus under Gontran. 
This is probable too from analogy. The 
patrician was the highest officer in tiie 
Bxmian empire from me lime of Constan- 
1dne,and we luiow how much the Franks 
themselves, and still more their Gaulish 
subjects, aflbcted to imitate Che style of 
the imperial court. 

This office was, as flur as I recoUeot, 
confined to the kingdom of Burgundy ; 
but the Franks of this kingdom may 
have borrowed it from the Burgundians, 
as the latter did from the empire. Mar- 
culfUs gives a form for the grant of the 
office of patrician, which seems to have 
diflfored only in local extent of authority 
from that of a duke or a count, which 
was the least of the three ; as the same 
formula expressing their fiinctions is 
Bufllcient for all. 

« That the offices of count and duke 
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dukes, those especially of Spoleto and Benevento, acquired 
very early an hereditary right of governing their provinces, 
and that kingdom became a sort of federal aristocracy.^ 
The throne of France was always filled by the royal house 
of Meroveus. However complete we may imagine 
^^ession ^^^ elective rights of the Franks, it is clear tlmt a 
French^ fundamental law restrained them to this family. 
Such, indeed, had been the monarchy of their an- 
cestors the Grermans; such long continued to be those of 
Spain, of England, and perhaps of all European nations. 
The reigning family was immutable ; but at every vacancy 
the heir awaited the confirmation of a popular election, 
whether that were a substantial privilege or a mere cere-, 
mony. Exceptions, however, to the Imeal succession are 
rare in the history of any country, unless where an infant 
heir was thought unfit to rule a nation of freemen. But, in 
fact, it is vain to expect a system of constitutional laws 
rigidly observed in ages of anarchy and ignorance. Those 
antiquaries who have maintained the most opposite theories 
upon such points are seldom in want of particular instances 
to support their respective conclusions.* 

were ori^nally but temporary may be The Helvetian counts appear to haye 

inferred from seyeral passa^ies in Gregory been nearly independent as early as this 

of Tonrs; as 1. t. c. 87, 1. yiii. c. 18. period. (Planta's Hist, of theHelTetio 

But it seems by the laws of the Aleman- Confederaoy, chap, i.) 

ni, c. 85, that the hereditary succession i Giannone, 1. iv. [Notb VI.] 

of their dukes was tolerably established < Hottoman (Franco-Gallia, c. yi.) and 

at the beginning of the seyenth century, Boulainyilliers (Etat de la France) seem 

when thdr code was promulgated. The to consider the crown as absolutely eleo-> 

Bayarians chose their own dukes out of tiye. The Abb6 Vertot (Memoires de 

one &mily, as is declared in their laws; I'Acad. des Inscriptions, t. iv) maintains 

tit. ii. c. 1, and c. 20. (Lindebrog, Co- a limited right of election within the 

dex Legum Antiquarum.) This the em- reigning fiimily. M. de Fonoemagne (t. 

peror Henry n. confirms : Nonne scitis i. and t. yiii. of the same collection) as- 

(he says), Bajuarios ab initio ducem eli- serts a strict hereditary descent. Neither 

gendi liberam habere potestatem ? (Dit- perhaps sufficiently distinguishes acts of 

mar, apud Schmidt, Hist, des Allemands, yiolence from those of right, nor observes 

t. ii. p. 404.) Indeed the consent of the changes in the French constitution 

these German provincial nations, if I between Olovis and Ohilderic in. 

may use the expression, seems to have It would now be admitted by the 

been always required, as in an independ- majority of French antiquaries, that the 

ent monarchy. Ditmar, a chronicler of nearest heir would not have a strict right 

the tenth century, says that Eckard was to the throne ; but if he were of full age 

made duke of Thoringia totius populi and in lineal descent, his expectation 

consensu. Pfeffel. Abr6g6 Ohronologique would be such as to constitute a moral 

t. i. p. 184. With respect to France, claim never to be defeated or contested, 

Sroperly so called, or the kingdoms of provided no impediment, such as his mi- 

eustria and Burgundy, it may be less nority or weakness of mind, stood in the 

easy to prove the existence of hereditary way. After the middle of the seventh 

ofScea under the Merovingians. But the century the mayors of the palace selected 

feebleness of their government makes it whom they would. As it is still clearer 

probable that so natural a system of dis- firom history that the Carlovingian kings 

organiation had not iUled to ensue, did not assume the crown without an 
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Cloyis was a leader of barbarians, who respected his valor 
and the rank which they had given him, but were Lfani^d 
incapable of servile feelings, and jealous of their authority 
common as well as individual rights. In order to ^ ^^^^' 
appreciate the power which he possessed, it has been custom- 
ary with French writers to bring forward the well-known 
story of the vase of Soissons. When the plunder vase of 
taken in Clovis's invasion of Gaul was set out in Soisaons. 
this place for distribution, he begged for himself a precious 
vessel belonging to the church of Rheims. The army hav- 
ing expressed their willingness to consent, ^^ You shall have 
nothing here," exclaimed a soldier, striking it with his battle- 
axe, " but what falls to your share by lot" Clovis took the 
vessel without marking any resentment, but found an oppor- 
tunity, next year, of revenging himself by the death of the 
soldier. The whole behavior of Clovis appears to be that 
of a barbarian chief, not daring to withdraw anything 
from the rapacity, or to chastise the rudeness, of his follow- 
ers. 

But if such was the liberty of the Franks when they first 
became conquerors of Graul, we have good reason p^^^ ^ 
to believe that they did not long preserve it A the ungs 
people not very numerous spread over the spacious 
provinces of Gaul, wherever lands were assigned to or seized 
by them. It became a burden to attend those general assem- 
blies of the nation which were annually convened in the 
month of March, to deliberate upon public business, as well 
as to exhibit a muster of military strength. After some 
time it appears that these meetings drew together only the 
bishops, and those invested with civil offices.^ The ancient 

election, we may more probably suppose says, " must haTe been deeply implanted 

tim to haye been the ancient cooBtitu- when Pepin was forced to obtain the 

tion. The passages in Gregory of Tours pope's sanction before he ventured to 

which look like a mere hereditary succes- depose the Heroyingian prince, obscure 

sion such as, Quatuor JUH regnum tie- and despised as he was." (Bssais sur 

eipiunt et inter ae ceguSL lance dimdunt^ I'Hist. de France, p. 298.) But surely 

do not exclude a popular election, which this is not to the point. Childeric III. 

he would consider a mere formality, and was a reigning king; and, besides titiis. 



uc 1TUU1U wuHuvr M ui«cv xuriuiuii^jr, a>uu was a> rviKuuiK juu|{, suu, uvbiuob uiisy 

which in that case must haye been little the quesaon Is by no means as to the 

more. right of the Meroyingian fiunily to the 

I must admit, however, tiiat H. Guiaot, throne, which no one disputes, but as to ^ 

whose authority is deservedly so high, that or the nearest heir. The case was 

gives more weight to lineal inheritance the same with the second dynasty. The 

than many others have done; and con- Franks bound themselves to the fiunily 

sequently treats the phrases of historians of Pepin, not to any one heir within it. 
seeming to imply a choice by the people i Dubos, t. iii. p. 827 ; Mably, Observ. 

as merely recog^tions of a legal right, sur PHistoire de France, I. i. c. 8. 
** The principle of hereditary right," he 
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inhabitants of Graul, having little notion of political liberty, 
were unlikely to resist the most tyrannical conduct Many 
of them became officers of state, and advisers of the sover- 
eign, whose ingenuity might teach maxims of despotism un- 
known in the forests of Germany. We shall scarcely wrong 
the bishops by suspecting them of more pliable courtliness 
than was natural to the long-haired warriors of Clovis.^ Yet 
it is probable that some of the Franks were themselves in- 
strumental in this change of their government The court 
of the Merovingian kings was crowded with followers, who 
have been plausibly derived from those of the German chiefe 
described by Tacitus ; men forming a distinct and elevated 
class in the state, and known by the titles of Fideles, Leudes, 
and Antrustiones. They took an oath of fidelity to the king, 
upon their admission into that rank, and were commonly 
remunerated with gifts of land. Under different appellations 
we find, as some antiquaries think, this class of courtiers in 
the early records of Lombardy and England. The general 
name of Vassals (from Gwas^ a Celtic word for a servant) is 
applied to them in every country.^ By the assistance of 
these faithfiil supporters, it has been thought that the regal 
authority of Clovis's successors was insured.' However this 
may be, the annals of his more inunediate descendants ex- 
hibit a course of oppression, not merely displayed, as will 
often happen among uncivilized people, though free, in 
acts of private injustice, but in such general tyranny as is 
incompatible with the existence of any real checks upon the 
sovereign.* 

But before the middle of the seventh century the kings ot 

1 Gregory of Tours, throughout his by being TMsals or serrants, became the 

history, talks of the royal power in the otgect dT beneficiary donations. In one 

tone of Louis XIV.'s court. If we were of Marculfus's precedents, 1. i. f. 18, we 

obl^d to belieye all we read, even the have the form by which an Antrustion. 

Tase of SoiftBons would bear witness to was created. See du Oange, under these 

the obedience of the Franks. seyeral words, and Muratorl's thirteenth 

s The Gasindi of Italy and the Anglo- dissertation on Italian Antiquities. The 

Saxon royal Thane appear to correspond, Gardingi sometimes mentioned in the 

more or less, to the Antrustlons of France, laws of the Visigoths do not appear to be 

The word Thane, however, as will be of the same description, 

seen in another chapter, was used in a > Boantus . . . vallatus in domo sua, 

very eztensiye sense, and comprehended ab hominibus T^g» interfectus est. Greg. 

all free proprietors of land. That of Tur. 1. viii. c. 11. A ftw spirited retain- 

Leudes seems to imply only sutijection, ers were sufficient to execute the man- 

and is frequently applied to the whole datesof arbitrary power among a barber* 

body of a nation, as well as, in a stricter ous disunited people, 

sense, to the king's personal vassals. « This is more frOly disoiused la Non 

This name they did not acquire, origin* VQ. 
tUjt by possessing benefioet ; but lather, 
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this line had Mien into that contemptible state 

which has been described in the last chapter, ofthew^ 
The mayors of the palace, who from mere officers tS^n of 
of the court had now become masters of the king- **»• paiaoe. 
dom, were elected by the Franks, not indeed the whole body 
of that nation, but the provincial governors and considerable 
proprietors of land.^ Some inequality there probably existed 
from the beginning in the partition of estates, and this had 
been greatly increased by the common changes of property, 
by the rapine of those savage times, and by royal munifi- 
cence. Thus arose that landed aristocracy which became the 
most striking feature in the political system of Europe dur- 
ing many centuries, and is, in fact, its great distinction, both 
from the despotism of Asia, and the equality of republicaa 
governments. 

There has been some dispute about the origin of nobility 
in France, which might perhaps be settled, or at ^^^^. 
least better understood, by fixing our conception of 
the term. In our modem acceptation it is usually taken to 
imply certain distinctive privileges in the political order, 
inherent in the blood of the possessor, and consequently not 
transferable like those which property confers. Limited to 
this sense, nobility, I conceive, was unknown to the con- 
querors of Gaul tiU long after the downfall of the Roman 
empire. They felt, no doubt, the common prejudice of man- 
kind in^favor of those whose ancestry is conspicuous, when 
compared with persons of obscure birth. This is the pri- 
mary meaning of nobility, and perfectly distinguishable from 
the possession of exclusive dvil rights. Those who are 

1 The rerolntion which ruined Bninft- It might eTen he sanniud that the 
haat was brought about by the defection erown was considered as more electiTe 
cf her chi^ nobles, especiallj Warnaohar, than before. The author of Qesta Begum 
mayor of Austrasia. Upon Olotaire II. 's Francorum, an old chronicler who Uved 
victory oyer her he was compelled to re- in those times, changes his form of ex- 
ward these adherents at the expense of pressing a king's accession firom that of 
the monarchy. Wamaehar was made Clotaire II. Of the earlier kings he says 
mayor of Burgundy, with an oath ttom. only, regnum recepit. But of Olotaire, 
the king never to dispossess him (Frede- Tnmd quoque praedictum Glotairium 
guius, c. 42.) In 626 the nobility of regem psarrulum supra se in regnum sta- 
Burgundy declined to elect a mayor, tuemnt. Again, of the accession of 
which seems to have been considered as Bagobert I. : Austrasii Francisuperiores, 
their right. From this time nothing was eongregati in unum, Dagobertum supra 
done without the consent of the aristoo- se in regnum statuunt. In another 
racy. Unless we ascribe all to the dif- place, Decedente prsB&to rege ClodovRO, 
fcrent ways of thinking in Gregory and Franoi Olotairium seniorem puerum ex 
Fredegarius, the one a Roman bishop, tribus sibi regem statuerunt. Several 
the other a Frank or Burgundian, the other instances might be quoted, 
government was altogether changed. 
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acquainted with the constitution of the Roman republic will 
recollect an instance of the difference between these two 
species of hereditary distinction, in the patridi and the 
nobiles. Though I do not think that the tribes of German 
origin paid so much regard to genealogy as some Scandinavian 
and Celtic nations (else the beginnings of the greatest houses 
would not have been so enveloped in doubt as we find them), 
there are abundant traces of the respect in which families 
of known antiquity were held among them.^ 

But the essential distinction of ranks in France, perhaps 
also in Spain and Lombardy, was founded upon the posses- 
sion of land, or upon civil employment The aristocracy of 
wealth preceded that of birth, which indeed is still chiefly 
dependent upon the other for its importance. A Frank of 
large estate was styled a noble; if he wasted or was 
despoiled of his wealth, his descendants fell into the mass of 
the people, and the new possessor became noble in his stead. 
Fainilies were noble by descent, because they were rich by 
the same means. Wealth gave them power, and power gave 
them preeminence. But no distinction was made by the 
Sahc or Lombard codes in the composition for homicide, the 
great test of political station, except in favor of the king's 
viassals. It seems, however, by some of the barbaric codes, 
those namely of the Burgundians, Visigoths, Saxons, and 
the English colony of the latter nation,^ that the free men 
were ranged by them into two or three classes, and a differ- 
ence made in the price at which their lives were valued : so 
that there certainly existed the elements of aristocratic privi- 
leges, if we cannot in strictness admit their completion at so 
early a period. The Antrustions of the kings of the Franks 
were also noble, and a composition was paid for their mur- 
der, treble of that for an ordinary citizen ; but this was a 

iThe antlqnity of French nobility is bishops. (Sfaronlfl Tormulsd, 1. i. o. 4, 
maintained temperately by Schmidt, fiDst. cnm notibs Bignonii, in Baluzii Capita- 
des Allemands, t. i. p. 861, and with laribus.) It was probably much con- 
acrimony by Montesquieu, Esprit des sidered in conferring dignities.' Frede- 
Loix, 1. XXX. c. 25. Neither of them garius says of Protadius, mayor of the 
proves any more than I have admitted, palace to Brunehaut, Quosounque genere 
The expression of LudoTicus Pius to his nobiles reperiebat, totos humiliare eona* 
freedman, Bex fecit te liberum, non batur,utnullusreperiretur, quigradum, 
nobilem; quod impossibile est post liber- quem arripuerat, potuisset assumere. 
tatem, is very intelligible, without imag- [Noti VIII.] 

ining a priyileged class. Of the practi- ^Leg. Burgund. tit. 26; Leg. Visigoth, 

oal regard paid to birth, indeed, there 1. ii. t. 2, c.4 (hi lindebrog.); Bu Gauge, 

are many proofe. It seems to have been toc. Adalingus, nobilis ; Wilkins, LfSg. 

a recommendation in the choice of Ang. Sax. passim. 
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personal, not an hereditary distinction. A Unk was wanting 
to connect* their eminent privileges with their posterity ; and 
this link was to he supplied by hereditary benefices. 

Besides the lands distributed among the nation, others 
were reserved to the crown, partly for the support piwai 
of its dignity, and partly for the exercise of its *»»<*•• 
munificence. These are called fiscal lands ; they were dis- 
persed over different parts of the kingdom, and formed the 
most regular source of revenue.^ But the greater portion 
of them were granted out to favored subjects, under the 
name of benefices, the nature of which is one of the most 
important points in the policy of these ages. Benefices 
were, it is probable, most frequently bestowed upon 
the professed courtiers, the Antrustiones or Leudes, ^^* 

and upon the provincial governors. It by no means appears 
that any conditions of military service were expressly 
annexed to these grants : but it may jusUy be presumed that 
such favors were not conferred without an expectation of 
some return ; and we read both in law and history that bene- 
ficiary tenants were more closely connected with the crown 
than mere alodial proprietors. Whoever possessed a bene- 
fice was expected to serve his sovereign in the field. But of 
alodial proprietors only the owner of three mansi was called 
upon for personal service. Where there were three posses- 
sors of single mansi, one went to the army, and the others 
contributed to his equipment." Such at least were the regu- 
lations of Charlemagne, whom I cannot believe, with Mably, 
to have relaxed die obligations of military attendance. 
After the peace of Coblentz, in 860, Charles the Bald 
restored all alodial property belonging to his subjects, who 
had taken part against him, but not his own beneficiary 
grants, which they were considered as having forfeited. 

Most of those who have written upon the feudal system 
lay it down that benefices were originally precari- Their 
pus and revoked at pleasure by the sovereign ; that <«*«o*- 

iThe demesne lands of the orown are I cannot define the precise aiea of. a 

bonthiaally mentioned in the earlj writ- mansns. It consisted, according, to Du 

era ; the kings, in Jonrneving to differ- Cange, of twelre Jugera; but what he 

ent parts of their dominions, took op meant by a Juger I know not. The an- 

fheir abode in them. Charlemagne is dent Roman juger was about flye eightlM 

Tery fall in his dirtetions as to their of an acre ; the Parisian arpent was a 

nianagement. Oapitulaiia, A.i>. 797, et fbarth more than one.. This would 

alibi. make a difbrence as two to one. 

s Oapitul. Car. Mag. ann. 807 and 812. 

VOL. I. 11 
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they were afterwards granted for life; and at a subsequent 
period became hereditary. No satisfactory proof, however, 
appears to have been brought of the first stage in this prog- 
ress.^ At least, I am not convinced that beneficiary grants 
were ever considered as resumable at pleasure, unless where 
some delinquency could be imputed to the vassal. It is pos- 
sible, though I am not aware of any documents which prove 
it, that benefices may in some instances have been granted 
for a term of years, since even fiefs in much later times were 
occasionally of no greater extent Their ordinary duration, 
however, was at least the life of the possessor, after which 
they reverted to the fisc* Nor can I agree with those who 
deny the existence of hereditary benefices under the first 
race of French kings. The codes of the Burgundians, and 
of the Visigoths, which advert to them, are, by aaalogy, wit- 
nesses to the contrary.' The precedents given in the forms 
of Marculfos (about 660) for the grant of a benefice, contain 
very fuU terms, extending it to the heirs of the beneficiary.* 
And Mably has plausibly inferred the perpetuity of bene- 
fices, at least in s<Hne instances, from the language of the 
treaty at Andely in 587, and of an edict of Clotaire IL some 
years later.*^ We can hardly doubt at least that children 
would put in a very strong claim to what their father had 
enjoyed; and the weakness of the crown in the seventh 

i[Non IX.] one John, in 795. Balnzii Oapitolatift, 

'The following passage from Qregorf t. ii. p. l400. 

of Tonrs seems to proTe that, although *Qnioqni<l antelhti reges eoctoeiis ant 

sons were ocoasionaUy permitted to sue- fldelibus snis oontulemot, aut adhno 

oeed their &ther8, an indulgence which oon&rre cum justiti& Deo propitiante 

easily grew up into a right, the crown voluerintjStaUliteroonserretur; etqnio- 

had, in his time, an unquestionable re- quid unicnique fldelium in utriusque 

version after the death of its original regno per legem et justitiam redhibetnr. 

benefieiazy. Hoe tempore et Wande- nullum ei prqjudicium ponatur, aed 

linns, nutritorChildeberti regis obiit;sed liceat res debitas possidere atque reci- 

In locum ^us nullus est subrogatus, eo pere. Bt si aliquid unicnique per in- 

quod regina mater curam velit propriam terregna sine culpft sublatum est, 

habere de Alio. Quaeunque de Jiseo audientift habitSl restauretur. Bt de eo 

meruU., JUei jurSlnu mnt reUua. Obiit quod per munlfloentias prsBcedentinm 

his diebus Bodegesilus dux plenns legum unnsquisque usque ad transitum 

dierum,' sed nihil de fiioultate ^us flliis gloriossd memorisB domini Ghlotha- 

minutum est. 1. Till. o. 22. Gregory's charii regis possedit, cum securitate 

work, however, does not go Ikrther than possideat ; et quod ezinde fldelibus per- 

£06' sonis ablatum est, de pnesenti reeipiat. 

•Leges Burgnndionun, tit. i.; Leges Foedus Andellaeum, in Qregor. Turon. 

Visigoth. 1. V. tit. 2. 1. ix. c. 20. 

* Uaroulf. form. xii. and xiv. 1. i. QusBcunque eeelesiie vel dericis vel 

This precedent was in tise down to the quibuslibet personis a gloriosaa memoritt 

eleventh century : its expressions recur prsB&tIs prindj^bus munifioentisB largi- 

In almost every charter. IRie earliest tate collatsB sunt, omni flrmitate per- 

Instance I have seen of an actual grant dnrent. Bdict. Chlotachar I. vel potlos 

to a private person is of Charlemagne to II. in Beoneil des Historiens, t. Iv. p. llfll 
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oentuiy must have rendered it difficult to reclaim its prop- 
erty. 

A natural consequence of hereditary benefices was that those 
who possessed them carved out portions to be held subinibii- 
of themselves by a similar tenure. Abundant proofs ^^o^* 
of this custom, best known by the name of subinfeudation, 
occur even in the capitularies of Pepin and Charlemagne. 
At a later period it became universal ; and what had begun 
perhaps through ambition or pride was at last dictated by 
necessity. In that dissolution of all law which ensued after 
the death of Charlemagne, the powerful leaders, constantly 
engaged in domestic war&re, placed their chief dependency 
upon men whom they attached by gratitude, and bound by 
strong conditions. The oath of fidelity which they had taken, 
the homage which they had paid to the sovereign, they 
exacted fix)m their own vassals. To render military service 
became the essential obligation which the tenant of a benefice 
undertook ; and out of those ancient grants, now become for 
the most part hereditary, there grew up in the tenth century, 
both in name and reality, the system of feudal tenures.^ 

This revolution was accompanied by another still more 
important The provincial governors, the dukes ^.^i-^tioii 
and counts, to whom we may add the marquises or of proTtadai 
margraves intrusted with the custody of fine fron- s®^*™^"- 
tiers, had taken the lead in all public measures after the 
decline of the Merovingian kings. Charlemagne, duly jealous 
of their ascendency, checked it by suffering the duchies to 
expire without renewal, by granting very few counties hered- 
itarily, by removing the administration of justice from the 
hands of the counts into those of his own itinerant judges, 
and, if we are not deceived in his policy, by elevating the 
ecclesiastical order as a counterpoise to that of the nobility. 
£ven in his time, the faults of the counts are the constant 
theme of the capitularies; their dissipation and neglect of 
duty, their oppression of the poorer proprietors, and their 
artM attempts to appropriate the crown hmds situated within 
their territory.* If Charlemagne was unable to redress those 
evils, how much must they have increased under his posterity ! 
That great prince seldom gave more than one county to the 



I [Nora X.1 t. ii. p. IfiS; 0«lllard, Vto de Oharton. t 

s Oapitularia Oar. Mag. et Lad. Pii. JU. p. 118. 
pasahn; Schmidt, £Dat. des Allemands, 
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Bame person; and as they were generally of moderate size, 
coextensive with episcopal dioceses, there was less danger, if 
this policy had been followed, of their becoming independent.^ 
But Louis the Debonair, and, in a still greater degree, Charles 
the Bald, allowed several counties to be enjoyed by the same 
person.' The possessors constantly aimed at acquiring private 
estates within the limits of their charge, and thus both 
rendered themselves formidable, sind assumed a kind of patri- 
monial right to their dignities. By a capitulary of Charles 
the Bald, a.d. 877; the succession of a son to the father's 
county appears to' be reciognized as a known usage.^ - In the 
next century there followed an entire prostration of the royal 
authority, and the counts usurped their governments as little 
sovereignties, with the domains and all regaliah rights, subject 
only to the feudal superiority of the king.' They now added 
the name of the county to their own, and their wives took the 
appellation of countess.* In Italy the independence of the 
dukes was still more complete ; and although Otho the Great 
and his descendants kept a stricter rein over those of Ger- 
many, yet we find the great fiefs of their empire, throughout 
the tenth century, granted almost invariably to the male and 
even female heirs of the last possessor. 

Meanwhile, the alodial proprietors, who had hitherto formed 
Change of the Strength of the state, fell into a much worse con- 
feS^^^*** dition. They were exposed to the rapacity of the 
tenures. counts, who, whether as magistrates and governors, 
or as overbearing lords, had it always in thieir power to harass 
them. Every district was exposed to continual hostilities ; 
sometimes from a foreign enemy, more often from the ovraers 
of castles and fastnesses, which, in the tenth century, under 
pretence of resisting the Normans and Hungarians, served 
the purposes of private war. Against such a system of rapine 
the military compact of lord and vassal was the only effectual 
shield ; its essence was the reciprocity of servicie and protec- 
tion. But an insulated alodialist had no support ; his fortunes 

1 Vaiflsette, Hist, de Languedoo, t. i. p. * It appears, by the record of a process 

687,700, and not. 87. in 918, that the counts of Toulouse had 

s Baluzii Oapitularia, t. U. p. 268, 268. already so fkr usurped the rights of their 

This is a questionable point, and most soyereign as to claim an estate on the 

French antiquaries consider this &mous groundof its beine a royal benefice. Hist 

capitulary as the foundation of an hered- de Languedoo, t. ii. Appen. p. 56 

itary right in counties. I am inclined * Vaissette, Hist, de Languedoc, t. i. p. 

to think that there was at least a practice 688, and infiri, t. ii. p. 88, 109, and Ap 

of succession which is implied and goal- pendix, p. 66. 
anteed by thfe provision. [Notk VL] 
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were strangely changed since he clauned, at least in right, a 
share in the legislation of his country, and could compare 
with pride his patrimonial fields with the temporary henefices 
of the crown. Without law to redress his injuries, without 
the royal power to support his right, he had no course left 
but to compromise widi oppression, and subject himself, in 
return for protection, to a feudal lord. . During the tenth and 
eleventh centuries it appears that alodial lands in France had 
chiefly become feudal : that is, they had been surrendered by 
their proprietors, and received , back again upon the feudal 
conditions ; or more frequently, perhaps, the owner had been 
compelled to acknowledge himself the man or vassal of a 
suzerain, and thus to confess an original grant which had 
never existed.^ Changes of the same nature, though not 
perhaps so extensive, or so distinctly. to be.traced, took place 
in Italy and Grermany. Yet it would be inaccurate to assert 
that the prevalence of the feudal system has been unlimited; in 
a great part of France alodial tenures always subsisted ; and 
many estates in the empire were of the same description.^ 

There are, however, vestiges of a very universal custom 
distinguishable , from , the . feudal tenure of land, ^^^^ ^ 
though so analogous to it that it seems to havepenonai 
nearly escaped the notice of antiquaries. From ~o™*"^ 
this silence, of other writers, and the great obscu- 
rity of the subject, I am almost afraid to notice what several 
passages in ancient laws and instruments concur to prove, that, 
besides the relation established between lord and vassal by 

1 EOflt. de Langnedoo, t. ii. p. 109. It and, on fhe oth«r hand, in fhose of the 
mnst be eonlbssed that there do not occur . tenta and eleventh centuries, the word 
so manj spedflc instances of this con-- alodium is continually used for a feud, or 
▼ersion of alodial tenure into liaudal as hereditary benefice, which renders uiis 
might be expected, in order to warrant subject still more oMcure. 
the supposition in the text. . Seyeral . * The maxim, NuUe terre sans seig- 
records, howerer, are quoted by Robert- neur, was so &r from being uniyersally 
son, BDst. Oharles V.,note 8; and others ' reoeiyed in France, that in almost all 
may be found in diplomatic collections, southern provinces, or pays dn droit 
A precedent for surrendering alodial 6crit, lands were presumed to be alodial, 
property to the. king, and < receiving it unless the contrary was shown, or, as it 
back as his benefice, appears even. in was called, franc-aleux sans titre. The 
Marculfus, 1. i. form 18.' The county of parliaments, however, seem latterly to 
Cominges, between the Pyrenees, .Ton-' have inclined against this presumption, 
louse, and Bigorre, was alodial till 1244, and have thrown the burden of proof 
when it was put under the feudal proteo- ' on the party claiming alodiality. For 
tion of the count of, Toulouse. It de- this see Denisart, Dictionnaire des De- 
volved by escheat to the crown in 1443. cisions. art. Franc-aleu. [Notk XI.] 
Vilfafcxet, t.'xv. p. 846. In Oermahy, according to Du Cange 

In many early charters the king eon- voc. Baro, there was a distinction be- 
firms the possession even of alodial prop- tween Barones and Semper-Barones ; the 
«rty for greater security in lawless times ; latter holding their lauds alodially. 
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beneficiary grants, there was another species more personal, 
and more closely resembling that of patron and client in the 
Roman republic This was usually called commendation ; 
and appears to have been founded on two very general princi- 
ples, both of which the distracted state of society inculcated. 
The weak needed the protection of the powerful ; and the 
government needed some security for public order. Even 
before the invasion of the Franks, Salvian, a writer of the 
fifth century, mentions the custom of obtaining the protection 
of the great by money, and blames their rapacity, though he 
allows the natural reasonableness of the practice.^ The dis- 
advantageous condition of the less powerful freemen, which 
ended in the servitude of one part, and in the feudal vassalage 
of another, led such as fortunately still preserved their alodial 
property to insure its defence by a stipulated payment of 
money. Such payments, called Salvamenta, may be traced 
in extant charters, chiefly indeed of monasteries.' In the case 
of private persons it may be presumed that this voluntary 
contract was frequently dbanged by the stronger party into 
a perfect feudal dependence. From this, however, as I im- 
agine, it probably differed, in being capable of dissolution at 
the inferior's pleasure, without incurring a forfeiture, as well 
as in having no relation to land. Homage, however, seems to 
have been incident to commendation, as well as to vassalage. 
Military service was sometimes the condition of this engage- 
ment It was the law of France, so late at least as the com- 
mencement of the third race of kings, that no man could take 
a part in private wars, except in defence of his own lord. 
This we learn fix)m an historian about the end of the tenth 
century, who relates that one Frminfrid, having been released 
from his homage to count Burchard, on ceding the fief he had 
held of him to a monastery, renewed the ceremony on a war 
breaking out between Burchard and another nobleman, where- 
in he was desirous to give assistance ; since, the author ob- 
serves, it is not, nor has been, the practice in France, for any 
man to be concerned in war, except in the presence or by the 
command of his lord.* Indeed, there is reason to infer, from 
the capitularies of Charles the Bald, that every man was 
bound to attach himself to some lord, though it was the priv- 
ilege of a freeman to choose his own superior.^ And this is 

1 Da Oange, r. SalTamentmn. tBeouell des Historiens, t. x. p. 865. 

•Ibid. ^Unusquisque Iil)er liomo post mor- 
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strongly supported by the doaslogj of our Anglo-Saxon laws, 
where it is frequently repeated that no man should continue 
without a lord. There are, too, as it seems to me, a great 
number of passages in Domesday-book which confirm this 
distinction between personal commendation and the benefit 
ciary tenure of land Perhaps I may be thought to dwell too 
proUxly on this obscure custom ; but as it tends to illustrate 
those mutual relations of lord and vassal which supplied the 
place of regular government in the polity of Europe, and has 
seldom or never been exphdUy noticed, its introduction 
seemed not improper. 

It has been sometimes said that feuds were first rendered 
hereditary in Grermany by Conrad IL, sumamed Edict of 
the SaUc This opinion is perhaps erroneous, ^^^o. 
But there is a &mous edict of that emperor at 
Milan, in the year 1037, which, though immediately relating 
only to Lombardy, marks the Ml maturity of the system, and 
the last stage of its progress.^ I have remarked already the 
custom of subinfeudation, or grants of lands by vassals to be 
held of themselves, which had grown up with the growth of 
these tenures. There had occurred, however, some disagree- 
ment, for want of settled usage, between these inferior vas- 
sals and their immediate lords, which this edict was expressly 
designed to remove. Four regulations of great importance 
are estabhshed therein : that no man should be deprived of 

tern domini 6ui, Uceiitiam habeat se com- The article Gonunendatio in Hu Oanse's 

mendandi inter haoo tria regna ad quern- Gloesary ftumlahes Bome hints upon ttdfl 

ennque yoluerit. Similiter et Ilto qui subject, which, however, that author 

nondum alicui commendatus est. Baluzii does not seem to hare ftilly apprehended. 

Gapitularia, t. i. p. 448. a.d. 806. Vo- Garpentier, in liis Supplement to the 

limius etiam ut unusquisque liber homo Glossary, under the word Vassatieum, 

in noetzo regno seniorem qualem TOlueiit gires the oleaiest notice of it that I have 

in nobis et in nostris fldellbus recipiat. anywhere found. Since wilting the 

Capit. Car. Calvi, a.d. 877. £t yolumus aboye pages I have found the subject 

ut cujuscunque nostrum homo, in oujus- touched by M. de Montlosier, Hist, de la 

cunque regno ait, cum seniore suo in Monarchie Francaise, t. i. p. 864. [Nora 

hostem, yel aliis suis utUitatibus penat. ZI. 1 

Ibid. See too Baluze, t. i. p. 686, 687. > Spehnan tells us, hi his Treatise of 

By the Establishments of St. Louis, Feuds, chap, ii., thatConradus Salieu8,a 

e. 87, eyery stranger coming to settle ^enek emperor ^ hut of German descent 

within a barony was to acknowledge the [what can tiiis mean ?], went to Rome 

baron as lord within a year and a day, or about 916 to fetch his crown from Pope 

pay a fine. In some places lie even be- John X. when, according to him, the 

came the serf or yiUein of the lord, succession of a son to his father's fief 

Ordonnanoes des Bois, p. 187. Upon this was first conceded. An almost unparal- 

Jealousy of unknown settlers which per- leled blunder in so learned a writer ! 

yades the policy of the middle ages, was Conrad the Salic was elected at Worms in 

founded the droit d'aubaine, or right to 1024, crowned at Bome by John XIX. in 

fhedr moyables after their decease. See 1027, and made this edict at Milan in 

prefiioe to Ordonnances des Aois. t. i. 1087. 
p. 16. 
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Yob &e£, whether held of the emperor or a mesne lord, but by 
the laws of the empire and the judgment of his peers ;^ that 
from such judgment an immediate yassal might appeal to his 
sovereign; that fie& should be inherited by sons and their 
children, or, in their failure, hj brothers, provided they were 
feuda patenMy such as had descended from the &ther ; * and 
that the lord should not alienate the fief of his vassal with- 
out his consent* 

Such was the progress of these feudal tenures, which deter- 
mined the political diaracter of every European monarchy 
where they prevailed, as well as formed the foundations of its 
jurisprudence. It is certainly inaccurate to refer this sys- 
tem, as is frequently done, to the destruction of the Roman 
empire by the northern nations, though in the beneiBciary 
grants of those conquerors we trace its beginning. Four or 
five centuries, however, elapsed, before the alodial tenures, 
which had become incomparably the more general, gave way, 
and before the reciprocal contract of the feud attained its 
maturity. It is now time to describe the legal qualities and 
effects of this relation, so &r only as may be requisite to un- 
derstand its influence upon the political system. 

The essential prindple of a fief was a mutual contract of 
Principles support and fidelity. Whatever obligations it laid 
of a feudal upon the vassal of service to his lord, correspond- 
niatton. ^^ duties of protection were imposed by it on the 
lord towards his vassal.^ If these were transgressed on ei- 
ther side, the one forfeited his land, the other his seigniory or 
rights over it. Nor were motives of interest left alone to 

iNisiMeiiiid&in cooBtitntioDein ante- tkm is possible; namely, that the lord 

ees8onimno8trorain,et judicium parinm should not alienate his own seignioiy 

suorum ; the yeiy expressions of liagna without his yassal's consent, which was 

Oharta. agreeable to the feudal tenures. This, 

s "• Gerardus noteth," says Sir H. Spel- indeed, would be putting rather a forced 

man, " that this law settled not the feud construction on the words ne domino 

upon the eldest son, or any other son of feudum militis alienare liceat. 

the feudatary particularly ; but left it in * Crag. Jus Feudale, 1. ii. tit. 11. Bean- 

the lord's election to pleaJBe hiinself with manoir, Gofttumes de Beauyoisis, c. Izi. 

which he would." But the phrase of the p. dll ; Ass. de J6rus. c. 217 ; Lib. Feud, 

edict runs, filios cgus beneflcium tenere : 1. ii. tit. 26, 47. 

which, when nothing more is said, can Upon the mutual obligation of the lord 

only mean a partition among tiie sons. towards his rassal seems to be founded 

* The last provision may seem strange the law of warranty, which compelled 
at so advanced a period of the system ; him to make indemnification where the 
yet. according to Giannone, feuds were tenant was evicted of his land. This 
still revocable by the lord in some parts obligation, however unreasonable it may 
of Lombardy. Istoria di Napoli, 1. ziii. appear to us, extended, according to the 
e. 8. It seems, however, no more than feudal lawyers, to cases of mere dona- 
had been already enacted by the first tion. Crag. 1. ii. tit. 4 ; Butler's Notes 
clause of this edict. Another interpreta- on Co. Litt. p. 866. 
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operate in securing the feudal connection. The associations 
founded upon ancient custom and fiiendlj attachment, the 
impulses of gratitude and honor, the dread of in&my, the 
sanctions of religion, were all employed to strengthen these 
ties, and to render tiiem equally powerful with the relations 
of nature, and far more so than those of political society. It 
is a question, agitated among the feudal lawyers, whether a 
vassal is bound to follow the standard of his lord against his 
own kindred.^ It was one more important whether he must 
do so against the king. In the works of those who wrote 
when the feudal system was declioing, or who were anxious to 
maiQtain the royal authority, this is commonly decided in the 
negative. Littleton gives a form of homage, with a reserva- 
tion of the allegiance due to the sovereign;^ and the same 
prevailed in Normandy and some other countries.* A law of 
Frederic Barbarossa enjoins that in every oath of fealty to an 
inferior lord the vassal's duty to the emperor should be ex- 
pressly reserved. But it was not so during the height of 
the feudal system in France. The vassals of Henry II. and 
Richard I. never hesitated to adhere to them against the sov- 
ereign, nor do they appear to have incurred any blame on 
that account Even so late as the age of St. Louis, it is laid 
down in his Establishments, that, if justice is refused by tiie 
king to one of his vassals, he might summon his own tenants, 
under penalty of forfeiting their fiefs, to assist him in. obtain- 
ing redress by arms.* The count of Britany, Pierre de 
Dreux, had practically asserted this feudal right during the 
minority of St. Louis. In a public instrument he announced 
to the world, that, having met with repeated injuries from the . 
regent, and denial of justice, he had let tiie king know that he 

iCrag. 1. ii. tit. 4. tre roiis. Si la xeponse est que Tolon- 

sSect. IxzxT. tiers U fbra droit en sa cour, I'homme 

SHotiard, Anc. Loix des Vran^^, p. n'est poiat oblige de d6ferer 4 la requisi- 

114. Bee too an instance of this reserya- tion dn sire ; majs il doit, ou le suivre, 

tion in Recueil des Historiens, t. xi. on le resondre & perdre son fief, si le chef 

447. seigneur persiste dans son refos. Eta- 

4 Si le sire dit a son homme lige, blisSemens de St. Louis, c. 49. I have 

Venea tous en areo moi, je venx Kuer- copied this from Vellj, t. vi. p. 218, who 

rojer mon seigneur, qui me deme le has modernised the orthography, which 

jugement de sa cour, le yassal doit re- is almost unintelligible in the Ordonnan- 

pondre, J'irai scavoir s'il est ainsi que ces des Rois. One MS. gives the reading 

▼ous me dites. Alors il doit aller trou- Rot instead of ' Seigneur. And the law 

Ter le sup6rieur, et luy dire, Sire, le certainly applies to the king exclusively \ 

gentilhomme de qui Je tiens mon fief se for, in case of denial of justice by a 

plaint que vous lui refosea justice ; je mesne lord, there was an appeal to the 



Tiens pour en scayoir la T6rit6 ; car je king's court, but from his injury there 
Bills semonc^ de marcher en guerre con- eould be no appeal but to the sword. 
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no longer considered himself as his vassal, but renounced his 
homage and defied him.^ 

The ceremonies used in conferring a fief were principally 
Oeremo- three — homage, fealty, and investiture. . 1. The 
nies of ~ first was designed as a significant expression of 
1. Homage. ^^^ submission and devotedness of the vassal tow- 
ards his lord. In performing homage, his head was uncov- 
ered, his belt nngirt, his sword and spurs removed ; he placed 
his hands, kneeling, between those of the lord, and pronciised 
to become his man from thenceforward ; to serve him with 
life and limb and worldly honor, fiedthfiiUy and loyally, in 
consideration of the lands which he held under him. None 
but the lord in person could accept homage, which was com- 
2 Feait nionly concluded by a kiss.^ 2. An oath of fealty 
^' was indispensable in every fief; but the ceremony 
was less peculiar than that of homage, and it might be re- 
ceived by proxy. It was taken by ecclesiastics, but not by 
minors; and in language differed little from the form of 
8. investi- homage.* 3. Investiture, or the actual conveyance 
*'*"• of feudal lands, was of two kinds ; proper and im- 

proper. The first was an actual putting in possession upon 
the ground, either by the lord or his deputy ; which is called, 
in our law, livery of seisin. The second was symbolical, 
and consisted in the delivery of a turf, a stcxie, a wand, a 
branch, or whatever else might have been made usual by 
the caprice of local custom. Du Gange enumerates not less 
than ninety-eight varieties of investitures.* 

Upon investiture, the duties of the vassal commenced. 
ObiigationB Thesc it is impossible to define or enumerate; 
of a yassai. becausc the serviccs of military tenure, which is 
chiefly to be considered, were in their nature uncertain, and 

iBn Cange, Obmrvatloiui ear Joinr 8.86. Aarisee ^ Jteuaalem, c.304; Cxag. 
TiUe, in CoUeotiondes M6molx<e0, t. i. p. 1. i. tit. 11 ; Beouell dee Historieiis, t. ii. 
186. It wasalwayf neoessaiylbraTaaaal pr^fkoe, p. 174. Homagiuin per para- 
to ronounce his homage before he made gjlum was nnacoompanied by any feudal 
war on his lord, if he would aroid the obligation, and distinguished firom ho- 
shame and penalty of feudal treason, magium ligeum, which eaiiied with it an 
After a reconciliation tiie homage was obl%ation of fidelity. The dukes of Nor- 
renewed. And in this nodistlnetion was mandy rendered only homage per para- 
made between the king and another sn- glum to tiie kings of Fiance, and reoeiTed 
perior. Thus Henry n. did homage to the like ftom the dukes of Britany. ni 
the king of France in 1188, having re- liege h<xnage it was usual to make reser- 
nounced his former obligation to him at Tatlons of allegiance to the king, or any 
the commencement of the preceding war. other lord whom the homager had previ- 
Mat. Paris, p. 126. ously acknowledged. 

s Du Cange, Homlninm, and Garpen- * Littl. s. 91; Du Gange, too. Fidelitaa. 

tier's Supplement, id. toc. littleton, « Du Gange, too. InTostitura. 
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distingaished as such from those incident to feuds of an infe- 
rior description. It was a breach of faith to divulge the 
lord's counsel, to conceal from him the machinations of others, 
to injure his person or fortune, or to violate the sanctity of 
his roof and the honor of his family.^ In battle he was 
bound to lend his horse to his lord, when dismounted ; to 
adhere to his side, while fighting ; and to go into captivity as 
a hostage for him, when tf^en. His attendance was due to 
the lord's courts, sometimes to witness, and sometimes to 
bear a part in, the administration of justice.* 

The measure, however, of military service was generally 
settled by some usage. Forty days was the usual uj^j^^^i^ng 
term during which the tenant of a knighf s fee was of miutazy 
bound to be in the field at his own expense.* This ■•'^*~- 
was extended by St. Louis to sixty days, except when the 
charter of infeudation expressed a shorter period. But the 
length of service diminished with the quantity of land. For 
half a knight's fee but twenty days were due ; for an eighth 



1 AbsIsm de JtetiMem, o. 266. Home 
ne doit 4 Ia feme de sob aeignenr, tte liia 
fllle reqaerre Tilainie de son ooxs, ne liia 
Boeur tant com elU est demoiseUe en son 
hostel. I medtion thia part of feudal 
duty on account of the Ikdit it throwa on 
the statute of treasons, 26 B. m. One 
€i the treasons therein speoifled is, ri 
omne Tiolast la oompaigne le roy, ou 
leigni fiU U roy nUnt marU ou la com- 
pejgne leign^ flta et heire le roy. Those 
who, like Sir B.' C<Ae and the modem 
lawyers in general, explain this provision 
by the political danger of oonAudng the 
royal blood, do not apprehend its spirit. 
It would be absurd, upon such grounds, 
to render the violation of the king's eldest 
daughter treasonable, so long only as she 
remains unmarried, when, as is obTious, 
the danger of a spurious issue inlMriting 
could not arise. X consider this provision 
therefore as entlroly founded upon the 
feudal principles, which make it a breach 
of feith (that is, in the primary sense of 
the word, a treason) to sully the honor 
of the lord in that of the near relations 
who were immediately protected by resi< 
deuce in his house. If it is asked wliy 
this should be restricted by the statute 
to the person of the eldest daughter, I 
can only answer that this, which is not 
more reasonable according to the com* 
mon political interpretation, is analogous 
to many feudal customs in our own and 
other countries, which attribute a sort 
of superiority in dignity to the eldest 
daughter. 



It may be objected that in the reign of 
Bdward in. there was Uttle left ^ th* 
feudal principle in any part of Burope, 
and least of all in England. But the 
statute of treasons is a declaration of the 
ancient law, and comprehends, undoubt- 
edly, what the judges who drew it could 
find in records now perished, or in legal 
traditions of remote antiquity. Similar 
causes of forfeiture are enumerated in 
the Libri Feudomm, 1. i. tit. 6, and 1. ii. 
tit. 24. In the Establishments of St. 
Louis, 0. 61, 52, it is said that a lord 
seducing his vassaPs daughter intrusted 
to his custody lost his seigniory ; a vassal 
guilty of the same crime towards the 
fiunily of his suaerain forfeited his land. 
A proof of the tendency which the feudal 
law had to purity public morals, and to 
create that sense of indignation and re- 
sentment with which we now regard 
such breaches of honor. 

s Assiaofl de Jerusalem, c. 222. A vas- 
sal, at least in many places, was bound 
to reside upon his fief, or not to quit it 
without the lord's consent. Du Gange, 
voc. Beseantia, Bemanentia, Recueil dof 
Historiens, t. id. pr^fece, p. 172. 

s In the kingdom of Jerusalem feudal 
service extended to a year. Assises de 
Jerusalem, c. 280. It is obvious that 
this was founded on the peculiar circum- 
stances ot that state. Service of castle 
guard, which was common in the north 
of England, was performed without lim- 
itation of time. Lyttelton's Henxy IL 
?ol. U. p. 184. 
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part) but five ; and when this was commuted for an escuage 
or pecuniary assessment, the same proportion was observed.^ 
Men turned of sixty, public magistrates, and, of course, wo- 
men, were free from personal service, but obliged to send 
their substitutes. A failure in this primary duty incurred 
perhaps strictly a forfeiture of the fief. But it was usual for 
the lord to inflict an amercement, known in England by the 
name of escuage.* Thusj in Philip IIL's expedition against 
the count de Foix in 1274, barons were assessed for their 
default of attendance at a hundred sous a day for the ex- 
penses which they had saved, and Mj sous as a fine to the 
king; bannerets, at twenty sous for expenses, and ten as a 
fine ; knights and squires in the same proportion. But ba- 
rons and bannerets were bound to pay an additional assess- 
ment for every knight and squire of their vassals whom they 
ought to have brought with them into the field.* The regu- 
lations as to the place of service were less uniform than 
those which regarded time. In some places the vassal was 
not bound to go beyond the lord's territory,* or only so fej* as 
that he might return the same day. Other customs com- 
pelled him to follow his chief upon all his expeditions.^ 

iDa Oange, toc. Peudmn mllitis; I ba,re Tentuied to assume it in the 

Membnun Loricaa. Stuart's View of So- text. 

ciety. p. 882. This diTietion by knight's The knight's fee was fixed in England 

fees is perfectly &iniliar in the feudal at the annual value of 20/. Every estate 

law of Ihigland. But I must confess my supposed to be of this value, and entered 

inability to adduce decisive evidence of it as such tn the rolls of the exchequer, was 

in that of France, with the usual excep- bound ^ to contribute the service of a 

tion of Normandy. According to the soldier, or to pay an escuage to the amount 

natural principle of fiefe, it might seem assessed upon knights' fee. 

that the same personal service would be > Littleton, 1. ii. c. 8 ; Wrist's Tenures, 

required from the tenant, whatever were p. 121. 

the extent of his land. William the s Du Chesne, Script. Rerum Oallica- 

Conqueror, it is said, distributed this rum, t. v. p. 668. Daniel, Histoire de la 

kingdom into about 60,000 parcels of Milice Fran^oise, p. 72. The following 

nearly equal value, from each of which extracts ttom the muster-roll of this ex- 

the service of a soldier was due. He may pedition will illus<arate the varieties of 

possibly have been the inventor of this feudal ob^gations. Johannes d'Ormoy 

politic arrangement. Some rule must, debet servitium per quatuor dies. Jo- 

however, have been observed in all coun- hannes Malet debet servitium per viginti 

tries in fixing the amercement for ab- dies, pro quo servitio misit Bichardnm 

sence, which could only be equitable if Tichet. Guid^o de Laval debet servitium 

it bore a just proportion to the value of duorum militum et dimidii. Bominus 

the fief. And the principle of the knight's Sabrandus dictus Chabot dicit quod non 

fee was so convenient and reasonable, debet servitium domino regi, nisi in co- 

that it is likely to have been adopted in mitatu Pictaviensi, et ad sumptus regis, 

imitation of England by other feudal tamen venit-ad preces regis cum tribus 

countries. In the roll of Philip III.'s militibus et duodecim scutiferis. Guido 

expedition, as will appear by a note im- de Lusigniaco Dom. de Pierac dicit, quod 

mediately below, there are, I think, sev- non debet allquid re^ prseterhomagium. 

eral presumptive evidences of it ; and * This was the custom of Beauvoisis. 

though this is rather a late authori- Beaumanoir, c. 2. . 

ty to establish a feudal principle, yet < Du Gauge, et Caxpentier, voo. Hostia. 
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These inconvenient and varying usages betrayed the origin 
of the feudal obligations, not founded upon any national pol- 
icy, but springing from the chaos of anarchy and intestine 
war, which they were well calculated to perpetuate. For 
the public defence their machinery was totally unserviceable, 
imtir such changes were wrought as destroyed the character 
of the fabric 

Independently of the obligations of fealty and service, 
which the nature of the ' contract created, other Feudal 
advantages were derived from it by the lord, which *n«weuti. 
have been called feudal incidents : these were, 1. Reliefs. 2. 
Fines upon alienation. 3. Escheats. 4. Aids; to which 
may be added, though not generally established, 5. Ward- 
ship,' and 6. Marriage. 

1. Some writers have accounted for Reliefs in the follow- 
ing manner. Benefices, whether depending upon «^^ 
the crovra or its vassals, were not originally granted 
by way of absolute inheritance, but renewed fix)m time to time 
upon the death of the possessor, till long custom grew up into 
right Hence a sum of money, something between a price 
and a . gratuity, would naturally be offered by the heir on 
receiving a fresh investiture of the fief; and length of time 
might as legitimately turn this present into a due of the lord, 
as it rendered the inheritance of the tenant indefeasible. 
This is a very specious account of the matter. But those 
who consider the antiquity to which hereditary benefices may 
be traced, and the unreserved expressions of those instru- 
ments by which they were created, as well as the undoubted 
fact that a large proportion of fiefs had been absolute alodial 
inheritances, never really granted by the superior, will per- 
haps be led rather to look for the origin of reliefs in that 
rapacity with which the powerful are ever ready to oppress 
the feeble. When a feudal tenant died, the lord, taking ad- 
vantage of his own strength and the confusion of the fcunily, 
would seize the estate into his hands, either by the right of 
force, or under some litigious pretext. Against this violence 
the heir could in general have no resource but a compromise ; 
and we know how readily acts of successful injustice change 
their name, and move demurely, like the wolf in the fable, 
under the clothing of law. Reliefs and other feudal inci- 
dents are said to have been established in France ^ about the 

I Ordonnanbes del Bois de ITrance, t. i. piefiice, p. 10. 
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latter part of the tenth centurj, and they certainly appear in 
the famous edict of Conrad the Salic, in 1037, which recognizes 
the usage of presenting horses and arms to the lord upon a 
change of tenancy.^ But this also subsisted under the name 
of heriot, in England, as early as the reign of Canute. 

A relief was a sum of money (unless where charter or 
custom introduced a different tribute) due from every one of 
full age, taking a fief by descent. Tliis was in some countries 
arbitrary, or ad misericordiam, and the exactions . practised 
under this pretence both upon superior and inferior vassals 
ranked amongst the greatest abuses of the feudal policy. 
Henry L of England promises in his charter that they shall in 
future be just and reasonable ; but the rate does not appear to 
have been finally settled till it was laid down in Magna Charta 
at about a fourth of the annual value of the fief. We find also 
fixed reliefs among the old customs of Normandy and Beau- 
voisis. By a law of St. Louis, in 1245,^ the lord was 
entitled to enter upon the lands, if the heir could not pay the 
relief, and possess them for a year. This right existed 
unconditions^y in England under the name of primer seisin, 
but was confined to the king.' 

2. Closely connected with reliefs were the fines paid to the 
Fines upon lord upon the alienation of his vassal's feud ; and 
aitoiiation. indeed we frequently find them called by the same 
name. The spirit of feudal tenure established so intimate a 
connection between the two parties that it could be dissolved 
by neither without requiring the other's consent. If the lord 
transferred his seigniory, the tenant was to testiiy his concur- 
rence ; and this ceremony was long kept up in England under 
the name of attornment The assent of the lord to his vas- 
sal's alienation was still more essential, and more difficult to 
be attained. He had received his ^ef, it was supposed, for 
reasons peculiar to himself, or to his family; at least his 

1 Serrato usu Talyassomm majoram tAon. GofttnmesdoBeanTOisis, c.27. And 
in tradendis annlB equisqne sois seniori- this, according to Du Cange, was the 
bus. This, among other reasons, leads general rule m the cnstomary law of 
me to doubt the received opinion that France. In Anjon and Maine they were 
Italian fieft were not hereditary before not even due upom succession between 
the promulgation of this edict. brothers. Ordonnances des Rois, t. i. p. 
* Ordonnances des Rois, p. 66. 68. And M. de Pastoret, in his -valuable 
s Du Gauge, y. Placitum, Relevinm, prelkce to the sixteenth volume of that 
Bporla. By nfany customs a relief was collection, says it was a rule that the 
due on every change of the lord, as well king had nothing upon lineal sueoession 
as of the vassal, but diis was not the of a flef, whether in the ascending or de- 
ease in England. Beaumont speaks of aoen^ngMne^hvit la boueheetles mama; 
relieft as due only on collateral succes- i. e. homage and fealty : p. 20. 
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heart aad ann were bound to his superior ; aad his seryioe 
was not to be exchanged for that of a stranger, who might 
be unable or unwilling to render it A law of Lothaire IL 
in Italy forbids the alienation of fiefs without the lord's con- 
sent^ This prohibition is repeated in one of Frederic L, 
and a similar enactment was made by Roger king of Sicily.' 
By the law of France the lord was entitled, upon every 
ahenation made by his tenant, either to redeem tiie fief by 
pa3dng the purchase-money, or to claim a certain part of the 
value, by way of fine, upon the change of tenancy.' In 
England even the practice of subinfeudation, which was more 
conformable to the law of fie& and the military genius of the 
system, but injurious to the suzerains, who lost thereby their 
escheats and other advantages of seigniory, was checked by 
Magna Charta,^ and forbidden by the statute 18 Edward L, 
called Quia Emptores, which at the same time gave the 
liberty of alienating lands, to be holden of the grantor's im- 
mediate lord. The tenants of the crown were not included 
in this act ; but that of 1 Edward III. c 12, enabled them 
to alienate, upon the payment of a composition into chancery, 
which was fixed at one third of the annual value of the 
lands.'* 

These restrsunts, placed for the lord's advantage upon the 
transfer of feudal pr<^erty, are not to be confounded with 
those designed for the protection of heirs and preservation 

1 Lib. Feudornm, 1. il. tit. 9 and 52. ble upon the original piinoiples of ftadal 

This iru pxindpaUy levelled at the prao- tenure. 

tioe of aUenating feudal property in fkvor * Daliymple seems to suppose that the 

of the church, which was called pro 82d chapter of Magna Gharta relates to 

anin^ judicare. Badeyions in Qestis alienation and not to subinfeudation. 

Frederic I. L It. e. 7; Lib. Feud. L 1. Sssay on Feudal Property, edit. 1768, p. 

tit. 7, 16, 1. U. tit. 10. 88. See Sir B. Ooke, 2 Inst. p. 66, 601 ; 

> Giamione, 1. ii. c. 6. and Wright on Tenures, oontr4. Mr. 

SBuCange.y.Beaccapitum, Placitnm, Hargrave observes that "the history of 

Sachatum. Pastoret,pr6fitoeau seizi^me our law with respect to the powers of 

tome des OrdonnanceB, p. 20 ; Honard, alienation before the statute of Quia 

Diet, du Droit Normand, art. Fief Ar- Bmptores terrarum is very much inyoly- 

gou, Inst, du Droit FranooiB, 1. U. o. 2. ed in obscurity." Notes on Co. Lit. 48, 

In Beaumanoir*s age and district at a. In Ghmyllle^s time apparently a man 

least, subinfeudation without the lord^s could only alienate (to hold of hhnself ) 

license incurred a forfeiture of the land ; rationabilem partem de terr& su&, 1. yii. c. 

and his reason extends of course more 1. But this may haye been in &yor of 

strongly to alienation. Cofltumes de the kindred as much as of the lord. Dal- 

Beauvoisis, c. 2; Velly, t. yi. p. 187. rymple's Bssay, ubi suprdi. 

But, by the general law of feuds, the It is probable that Coke is mistaken 

fonner was strictty regular, while the in supposing that " at the common law 

tenant forfeited his land by the lat- the tenant might haye made a feoflbnent 

ter. Craig mentions this distinction of the whole tenancy to be holden of the 



as one for which he is perplexed to lord.' 
account. Jus Feudale, 1. iii. tit. 8, p. ^2 
682. It is, however, perfeotiy intelU^- tariee, vol. 



account. Jus Feudale, 1. iii. tit. 8^ jf. \2 Inst. p. 66 : Blackstone's Oommen- 
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of families. Such were the jus protimeseos in the books of 
the fiefs,^ and retrait Hgnager of ^e French law, which gave 
to the relations of the vendor a preemption upon the sale 
of any fief, and a right of subsequent redemption. Such 
was the positive prolubition of alienating a fief held by de- 
scent &om the &ther (feudum patemum), without the consent 
of the kindred on that Une.' Such, too, were the still more 
rigorous fetters imposed by the English statute of entails, 
which precluded all lawM alienation, till, after two centuries, 
it was overthrown by the fictitious process of a common 
recovery. Though these partake in some measure of the 
feudal spirit, and would form an important head in the legal 
history of that system, it will be sufficient to allude to them 
in a sketch which is confined to the development of its poht- 
ical infiuence. 

A custom very similar in effect to subinfeudation was 
the tenure by frerage, which prevailed in many parts of 
France. Primogeniture, in that extreme which our com- 
mon law has established, was unknown, I believe, in every 
country upon the Continent. The customs of France found 
means to preserve the dignity of families, and the indivisi- 
bility of a feudal homage, without exposing the younger sons 
of a gentleman to absolute beggary or dependence. Baronies, 
indeed, were not divided; but the eldest son was bound to 
make a provision in money, by way of appanage, for the 
other children, in proportion to his circumstances and their 
birth.' As to inferior fiefs, in many places an equal partition 
was made; in others, the eldest took the chief portion, gen- 
erally two thirds, and received the homage of his brothers 
for the remaining part, which they divided. To the lord of 
whom the fief was held, himself did homage for the whole.* 
In the early times of the feudal policy, when military ser- 
vice was the great object of the relation between lord and 

1 Lib. Feud. 1. ▼. 1. 18. Then were pnisn^, et si ddt les fiUes marier. Eta- 

aoalogiefl to this ^ua irpOTlfUfaecJC in "lisBem. de St. Louis, o. 24. 

the Roman law, and, still more cloeely, * '^^ ^^ "^ ^^ ^^ ^ Flanders 

in the constitutions of the latter By- *^* HainaxQt. Martenne, Thesaurus 

aantine emperors. Anecdotor. t. i. p. 1092. The customs as 

« Alienatio feudi patemi non valet to succesdon were exceedingly various, 
etiam domini yoluntate, nisi agnatis con- " indeed they continued to be until the 
sentlentibus. Lib. Feud, apud Wright lategeneraUzation of French law. Ke- 
en Tenures, p. 108, 166. ^ *«■ ™«*o'- > **• P'f^,?- K^J 
. » Du Cange, V. Apanamentum, Baro. Hist, de Languedoc, t. ii. p. Ill, 511. 
Baronie ne depi^rt mie entre IWres se In the former work it is wdd that prhno- 
leur pere ne leur a&it partie; mes li g«nittire was introduced by the Nor- 
ainsnee doit felre avenant bien&t an mAiu from Scandlnayia. 
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vassal, this, like all other subinfeudation, was rather advan- 
tageous to the former ; for when the homage of a fief was 
divided, the service was diminished in proportion. Suppose, 
for example, the obligation of military attendance for an entire 
manor to have been forty days ; if that came to be equally 
split among two, each would owe but a service of twenty. 
But if, instead of being homagers to the same suzerain, one 
tenant held immediately of the other, as every feudatary 
might summon the aid of his own vassals, the superior lord 
would, in feet, obtam the service of both. Whatever opposi- 
tion, therefore, was made to the rights of subinfeudation or 
frerage, would indicate a decay in the military character, the 
living principle of feudal tenure. Accordingly, in the reign 
of Philip Augustus, when the fabric was beginning to shake, 
we find a confederate agreement of some principal nobles 
sanctioned by the king, to abrogate the mesne tenure of 
younger brothers, and establish an immediate dependence of 
each upon the superior lord.^ This, however, was not uni- 
versally adopted, and the original frerage subsisted to the last 
in some of the customs of France.* 

3. As ^e& descended but to the posterity of the first taker, 
or at the utmost to his kindred, they necessarily jg^i^^i, 
became sometimes vacant for want of heirs ; es- and 
pecially where, as in England, there was no power **"***■• 

of devising them by wUl. In this case it was obvious that 
they ought to revert to the lord, from whose property they 
had been derived. These reversions became more frequent 
through the forfeitures occasioned by the vassal's delinquency, 
either towards his superior lord or the state. Various cases 
are laid down in the Assises de Jerusalem, where the vassal 
forfeits his land for a year, for his life, or forever.* But 
under rapacious kings, such as the Norman line in England, 
absolute forfeitures came to prevail, and a new doctrine was 
introduced, the corruption of blood, by which the heir was 
efl*ectually excluded from deducing his title at any distant 
time through an attainted ancestor. 

4. Beliefs, fines upon alienation, and escheats, seem to be 
natural reservations in the lord's bounty to his vas- ^^ 

saL He had rights of another class which princi- 
pally arose out of fealty and intimate attachment. Such were 

1 OrdofimaiiceB des Bo to, t . i. p. 29. 
* Du Cange, Biaaert. III. sur JoinTiUe ; Beauman. e. 47. 
•0.200,201. 
VOL. I. 12 
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the aids which he was entitled to call for in certain prescribed 
drcomstances. These depended a great deal upon local cqs- 
toniy and were often extorted unreasonably. Da Gange men- 
tions several as having existed in France ; snch as an aid for 
the lord's expedition to the Holy Land, for marrying his sister 
or eldest son, and for paying a relief to his suzerain on taking 
possession of his land.^ C^ these, the last appears to have 
been the most usual in England. But this, and other aids 
occasionally exacted by the lords, were felt as a severe 
grievance ; and by Magna Charta three only are retained ; 
to make the lord's eldest son a knight, to marry his eldest 
daughter, and to redeem his person from prison. They were 
restricted to nearly the same description by a law of William 
L of Sicily, and by the customs of France.* These feudal 
aids are deserving of our attention, as the b^innings of tax- 
ation, of which for a long time they in a great measure 
answered the purpose, till the craving necessities and covetous 
policy of kings substituted for them more durable and onerous 
burdens. 

I might here, perhaps, dose the enumeration of feudal 
incidents, but that the two remaining^ wardship and marriage, 
though only partial customs, were those of our own country, 
and tend to illustrate the rapacious character of a feudal aris- 
tocracy. 

5. In England, and in Normandy, which either led the 
Wardship ^^^ *^> ^^ adopted, all these English institutions, 
the loi^ had the wardship of his tenant during 
minority.* By virtue of this right he had both the care of his 
person and received to his own use the profits of the estate. 
There is something in this custom very conformable to the 
feudal spirit, since none was so fit as the lord to train up his 
vassal to arms, and none could put in so good a claim to enjoy 
the fief, while the military service for which it had been 
granted was suspended. This privilege of guardianship seems 
to have been enjoyed by the lord in some parts of Grermany ; ^ 
but in the law of France the custody of the land was intrusted 
to the next heir, and that of the person, as in socage tenures 
among us, to the nearest kindred of that blood which could 

1 Da Gange, toc. AuxUimn. 162 ; Argou, Inst, au Droit Francois, 1. 1. 

2 aiannone, 1. xii. c. 6; Vellv, t. Ti. p. o. 6; Houard. Anoiennes Lolz d«8 Vraa- 
200 ; OrdonnaDoes des Rois, t. i. p. 188, t. ^is, t. i. p. 147. 

xtI. pr6fitce. * SchiIter,Infltitutloiie8 Juris Feudalis, 

9 Recueil des Historiens. t. zi. pr^f. p. p. 85. 
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not inherit.^ By a gross abuse of this custom in England, the 
right of guardianship in chivabry, or temporary possession of 
the lands, was assigned over to strangers. This was one of 
the most vexatious parts of our feudal tenures, and was never, 
perhaps, more sorely felt than in their last stage under the 
Tudor and Stuart &milies. 

6. Another right given to the lord by the Norman and 
English laws, was that of marriage, or of tendering j|,^„j^,^ 
a husband to his female wards while under age, 
whom they could not reject without forfeiting the value of the 
marriage ; that is, as much as any one would give to the 
guardian for such an alliance. This was afterwards extended 
to male wards, and became a very lucrative source of extor- 
tion to the crown, as well as to mesne lords. This custom 
seems to have had the same extent as that of wardships. It 
is found in the ancient books of Grermany, but not of France.^ 
The kings, however, and even inferior lords, of that country, 
required their consent to be solicited for the marriage of their 
vassals' daughters. Several proofs of this occur in Sue history 
as well as in the laws of France ; and the same prerogative 
existed in Germany, Sicily, and England.' A still more 

1 Du Caage, t. Oustodla ; AmIms de And he set up pietenaions to the custody 
Jtexusalem, c. 178; Etablissemens de St. of the duchy of Britany after the death 
Louis, c. l7 ; Beaumanoir, c. 16 ; Aigou, of his son Qeoffirey. This might perhAps 
I. i. c. 6. The second of these uses nearly be Justified by the law of Normandy, on 
tihe same expression as Sir John Fortescue which Britany depended. But Philip 
in accounthig for the exclusion of the Augustus made a similar claim. In fkct, 
next heir from guu^lianship of the per- these political assertions of right, prompt- 
son; that mauTaise couvoitlse 11 lUroit ed by ambition and supported by fbroe. 
jUre la garde du loup. are bad precedents to establish rules of 

I know not any mistake more usual in jurisprudence. Both Philip and Henxy 

Knglish writers who haye treated of the were abundantiy disposed to realise so 

fandal law than that of supposing that oouTenient a prerogative as that of gfuar- 

gnardianship in chiTalry was an uniTer- dianship in ohiTsIry oyer the flelb of their 

sal custom. A charter of 1198, in Rymer, yassals. Lyttleton's Hienry II. yol. iii. p. 

t. i. p. 106, seems indeed to hnply that 441. 

the incidents of garde noble and of mar- * Sehilter, ubl suprii. Du Gange, voc. 
ri^ge existed in the Isle of Oleron. But IMsparagare, seems to admit this feudal 
Bleanor, by a later instrument, grants right in Vrance ; but the passages he 
that the inhabitants of that island should quotes do not support it. See also the 
have the wardship and marriage of their word Maritagium. [M. Guisot has how- 
heirs without any interposition, and ex- oyer obseryed (Hist, de la Oiyilisation en 
pressly i|brogates all the eyil customs France, Le^on 88) that the ibudal incl- 
that her hus^nd had introduced : p. 112. dents of guardianship in ohiyalry by 
From hence I should infer that Henry n. marriage were more frequent than I seem 
had endeavored to impose these feudal to suppose. The customary law was so 
burdens (which perliaps were then new variable, that it is dangerous to rely on 
even in Bngland) upon his continental particular instances, or to found a gen- 
dominions. Badulphus de Dioeto tells us oral negative on their absence. 1848.1 
of a claim made by him to the wardship > Ordonnances dee Rois. t. 1. p. 166 ; 
of Ch&teauroux in Berry, which could Assises de J6rus. c. 180, and Thau- 
not legally have been subject to that massi^re's note; Du Cange, ubi suprii; 
enstom. Twvsden« X Scriptores, p. 680. GlanviL 1. vii. o. 12 ; Oiannone, 1. xi. c. 
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remarkable law prevailed in the kingdom of Jerusalem. The 
lord might smnmon any female vassal to accept one of three 
whom he should propose as her husband. No other condition 
seems to have been imposed on him in selecting these suitors 
than that they should be of equal rank with herself. Neither 
the maiden's coyness nor the widow's affliction, neither aver- 
sion to the proflfered candidates nor love to one more favored, 
seem to have passed as legitimate excuses. One, only one 
plea, could come from the lady's mouth who was resolute to 
hold her land in single blessedness. It was, that she was past 
sixty years of age ; and after this unwelcome confession it is 
justly argued by the author of the law-book which I quote, 
that the lord could not decently press her into matrimony.^ 
However outrageous such an usage may appear to our ideas, 
it is to be recollected that the peculiar circumstances of that 
little state rendered it indispensable to possess in every fief a 
proper vassal to ftdfil the duties of war. 

These feudal servitudes distinguish the maturity of the 
system. No trace of them appears in the capitularies of 
Charlemagne and his family, nor in the instruments by which 
benefices were granted. I believe that they did not make 
part of the regular feudal law before the eleventh, or, per- 
haps, the twe&h century, though doubtless partial usages 
of this kind had grown up antecedently to either of those 
periods. If I am not mistaken, no allusion occurs to the 
lucrative rights of seigniory in the Assises de Jerusalem, 
which are a monument of French usages in the eleventh 
century. Indeed, that very general commutation of alodial 
property into tenure which took place between the middle of 
the ninth and eleventh centuries would hardly have been 
effected if fiefs had then been liable to such burdens and 
so much extortion. In half-barbarous ages the strong are 
constantly encroaching upon the weak ; a truth which, if it 
needed iUustration, might find it in the progress of the feudal 
system. 

We have thus far confined our inquiry to fiefs holden on 
terms of military service ; since those are the most ancient 

6; Wright on Tbntues, p. 94. St. Louis lord not to many her ^thout his con- 
in return declared that he would not sent. Etablissemens de St. Louis, c. 68. 
marry his own daughter without the i Ass. de J6rus. c. 224. I must obserre 
consent of his barons. Joinyille, t. ii. p. tltat Lauriere says this usage prerailed 
140. Henry I. of Bnghmd had promised en plusieurs lleux, though he quotes no 
the same. The guudian of a female authortty. — ^ Ordonnanoes des Rois, p. 
minor was obliged to giye security to her 155. 
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and regular, as well as the most consonant to the properand 
spirit of the system. They alone were called proper improper 
feuds, and all were presumed to be of this descrip- *^^' 
tion until the contrary was proved by the charter of investi- 
ture. A proper feud was bestowed without price, without 
fixed stipulation, upon a vassal capable of serving personally 
in the field. But gradually, with the help of a little legal in- 
genuity, improper fiefs of the most various kinds were intro- 
duced, retaining little of the characteristics, and less of the 
spirit, which distinguished the original tenures. Women, if 
indeed that were an innovation, were admitted to inherit 
them ; * they were granted for a price, and without reference 
to military service. The language of the feudal law was 
applied by a kind of metaphor to almost every transfer of 
property. Hence pensions of money and allowances of pro- 
visions, however remote from right notions of a fief, were 
sometimes granted under that name ; and even whjere land 
was the subject of the donation, its conditions were often 
lucrative, often honorary, and sometimes ludicrous.^ 

There is one extensive species of feudal tenure which may 
be distinctly noticed. The pride of wealth in the pi^ft of 
middle ages was principally exhibited in a multi- offl«e- 
tude of dependents. The court of Charlemagne was crowded 
with officers of every rank, some of the most eminent of 
whom exercised functions about the royal person which would 
have been thought fit only for slaves in the palace of Augus- 
tus or Antonine. The freebom Franks saw nothing menial 
in the tities of cup-bearer, steward, marshal, and master of 
the horse, which are still borne by the noblest families in 
many parts of Europe, and, till lately, by sovereign princes 
in the empire.* From the court of the king this favorite 
piece of magnificence descended to those of the prelates and 

1 Women did not inherit fiefii in the the king stlpulatefl to pay annually 400 

Germui empire. Whether they were marks of silyer, in feodo.tot the mlli- 

ever excluded from sncceselon in France tary serrioe of his ally. Rymer, Foede- 

I know not ; the genius of a military ra. t. i. p. 2. 

tenure, and the old Teutonic customs, < The count of Aqjou, under Louis VI.. 

preserved in the Salio law, seem adverse clahned the office of Great Seneschal of 

to thehr possessioD of feudal lands ; yet France ; that is, to carry dishes to the 

the practioe, at least from the eleventh king's table on state days. (Sismondi. 

eentury downwards, does not support y. 186.) Thus the feudal notions of 

the theory. grand seijeanty prepared the way for the 

* Crag. Jus Feudale, 1. i. tit. 10 ; Du restoration of royal supremacy, as the 

Gauge, voo. Feudum de GamerSl, &o. In military tenures had impaired it. The 

the treaty between Henry I. of Bngland wound and the remedy came from the 

anil Bobert count of Flanders, a.d. 1101, same lance. If the iSeudal system waa 
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barons, who surrounded themselves with household officers 
called ministerials ; a name equally applied to those of a ser- 
vile and of a liberal description.* The latter of these were re- 
warded with grants of lands, which they held under a feudal 
tenure by the condition of performing some domestic service 
to the lord. What was c^ed in our law grand serjeanty 
a£Pords an instance of this species of fief.^ It is, however, an 
instance of the noblest kind ; but Muratori has given abun- 
dance of proofs that the commonest mechanical arts were car- 
ried on in the houses of the great by persons receiving lands 
upon those conditions.* 

These imperfect feuds, however, belong more properly to 
the history of law, and are chiefly noticed in the present j 
sketch because they attest the partiality manifested during 
the middle ages to the name and form of a feudal tenure. 
In the regular military fief we see the real principle of the 
system, which might originally have been defined an alliance 
of free landholders arranged in degrees of subordination, 
according to their respective capacities of affording mutual 
support. 

The peculiar and varied attributes of feudal tenures natu- 
Teadai law- rally gave rise to a new jurisprudence, regulating 
y>ooiu. territorial rights in those parts of Europe which 

had adopted the system. For a length of time this rested in 
traditionary customs, observed in the domains of each prince 
or lord, without much regard to those of his neighbors. 
Laws were made occasionfdly by the emperor in Germany 
and Italy, which tended to fix the usages of those countries. 
About th^ year 1170, Girard and Obertus, two Milanese 
lawyers, published two books of the law of fiefs, which ob- 
tained a great authority, and have been regarded as the 
groundwork of that jurisprudence.* A number of subse- 
quent commentators swelled this code with their glosses and 

incompatible with despotigm, and even, proper person to the king, as to carry 

while in its fUll Tigor, with legitimate the banner of the king, or his lanee, or 

authority, it kept alive the sense of a to lead his array, or to be his marshal, 

supreme chief, of a superiority of rank, or to carry his sword before him at his 

of a certain subjection to an hereditary coronation, or to be his sewer at his cor- 

soTcreign, not yet testified by unlimited onation, or his carver, or his butler, or 

obedience, but by homage and loyalty. to be one of his chamberlains at the re- 

I Schmidt, Hist, des Allemands, t. iii. oeipt of his exchequer, or to do other 

p. 92 ; Du Cange, v. Familia, Ministeriales. like services." Sect. 158. 

a " This tenure," says Littleton, "is > Antiq. Ital. Dissert. 11, ad flnem. 

where a man holds his lands or tene- * Oiannone, Ist. di Napoli, 1. ziii. o. 8. 

ments of our sovereign lord the king by The Libri Feudorum are printed in most 

such services as he ought to do in his ediflons of the Corpus Juris Civilia. 
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opinions, to enlighten or obscure the judgment of the imperial 
tribunals. These were chiefly civilians or canonists, who 
brought to the interpretation of old barbaric customs the 
principles of a very different school. Hence a manifest 
change was wrought in the law of feudal tenure, which they 
assimilated to the usufruct or the emphyteusis of the Roman 
code ; modes of property somewhat analogous in appearance, 
but totally distinct in principle, from the legitimate fief. 
These Lombard lawyers propagated a doctrine which has 
been too readily received, ih&t the feudal system originated 
in their country ; and some writers upon jurisprudence, such 
as Duck and Sir James Craig, incline to give a preponder- 
ating authority to their code. But whatever weight it may 
have possessed withiu the limits of the empire, a different 
guide must be followed in the ancient customs of France and 
England.^ These were fresh from the fountain of that curi- 
ous polity with which the stream of Roman law had never 
mingled its waters. In England we know that the Norman 
system established between the Conquest and the reign of 
Henry II. was restrained by regular legislation, by paramount 
courts of justice, and by learned writings, from breaking into 
discordant local usages, except in a comparatively small num- 
ber of places, and has become the principal source of our 
common law. But the independence of the French nobles 
produced a much greater variety of customs. The whole 
number collected and reduced to certainty iu the sixteenth 
century, amounted to two hundred and eighty-five, or, omit- 
ting those inconsiderable for extent or peculiarity, to sixty. 
The earliest written customary in France is that of Beam, 
which is said to have been confirmed by Viscount Graston IV. 
in 1088.* Many others were written in the two subsequent 
ages, of which the customs of Beauvoisis, compiled by Beau- 

1 Oiannono explicitly oontnsti the lished with a freeh title-page and per- 

Vrench and Lombard laws respecting mission of Henry IV. in 1602; the other 

teA. The latter was the foundation of at Lescars, in 1688. These laws, as we 

the Libri Fendomm, and formed the read them, are subseqaent to a reTision 

common law of Italy. The former was made in the middle of the sixteenth cen- 

introdnced by Roger Gniseard into his tnry in which ttiey were more or less 

dominions, in three books of constitu- corrected. The basis, howeyer, is un- 

tione, printed in Lindebrog's collection, aueetionably very ancient. We eyen 

There were seyeral material difltoences, And the eomposition for homicide pre- 

irliich Olaanone ennmerates, especially serred in them, so that murder was not 

the Norman custom of primogeniture, a capital oflbnoe in Beam, though rob- 

Ist. di Nap. 1. xi. c. 6. bery was such.— Rubrica de Homicidis, 

s There axe two editions of this curious Art. xxxi. See too Rubrica de Poenis, 

old code ; one at Pan. In lfi62f repub- Art. i. and iL 
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manoir nnder Philip m., are the most celebrated, and con- 
tain a mass of information on the feudal constitution and 
manners. Under Charles VIL an ordinance was made for 
the formation of a general code of customary law, by ascer- 
taining forever in a written collection those of eadi district ; 
but the work was not completed till the reign of Charles IX. 
This was what may be caUed the common law of the pays 
couhimiersj or nor&em division of Fraace, and the rule of 
all their tribunals, unless where controlled by royal edicts. 
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PART n. 

Analysis of tiie Feudal System —Its looal Extent— View of the difllsrent Orders of 
Society during the Feudal Ages— Nobility— their Ranks and PriTileges- 
Glezgy — Freemen — Serfls or Tilleins— GomparatiTe State of France and Ger- 
many — PriTileges enjoyed by the French Tassals— Right of coining Money — 
and of private War— immunity from Taxation— Historical '^ew of the Royal 
Revenue in France — Methods adopted to augment it by Depreciation of the 
Ooin, &c. — Legislative Power— its State under the Merovingian Kings, and 
Ofaarlemagne — His Councils — Suspension of any general Legislative Authority 
during the Prevalenee of Feudal Principles — the King's Council— Means 
adopted to supply the Want of a National Assembly — Gradual Progress of the 
King's Legislative Power — Philip lY. assembles the States-General— Their 
Powers Ihnited to Taxation— States under the Sons of Philip IT.- States of 
1866 and 1S66— They nearly effioct an entire Revolution— The Crown recovers 
its Vigor- States of 188 0. u nder Charles YI. — Subsequent Assemblies undet 
Charles YI. and Charles YII. — The Crown becomes more and more absolute— 
Louis XI. — States of Tours in 1484— Historical Yiew of Jurisdiction in Francs 
—Its earliest Stage under the first Race of Kings, and Charlemagne— Territorial 
Jurisdiction— Feudal Courts of Justice— Trial by Combat— Code of St. Louis 
— The Territorial Jurisdictions rive way — Progress of the Judicial Power of 
the Crown— Parliament of Paru— Peers of France— Increased Authority of 
the Parliament— Registration of Bdicts— Causes of the Decline of the Feudal 
System — Acquisitions of Domain by the Crown— Charters of Incorporation 
nanted to Towns— Their previous Condition — First Charters in the Twelfth 
Century — Privileges contained in them— Military Service of Feudal Tenants 
eommutecl for Money — Hired Troops — Change in the Military System of Europe 
—General Yiew of the Advantages and Disadvantages attending the Feudal 
System. 

The advocates of a Roman origin for most of the institu- 
tions which we find in the kingdoms erected on the ruins of 
the empire are naturally prone to magnify the analogies to 
feudal tenure which Rome presents to us, and even to deduce 
it either from the ancient relation of patron and client, and 
that of personal commendation, which was its representative in 
a later age, or from the frontier lands granted in the third 
century to the LsBti, or barbarian soldiers, who held them, 
doubtless, subject to a condition of military service. The 
usage of commendaHon especially, so frequent in the fiftii 
century, before the conquest of Gaul, as well as afterwards, 
does certainly bear a strong analogy to vassalage, and I have 
already pointed it out as one of its sources. It wanted, how- 
ever, that definite relation to the tenure of land which dis- 
tinguished the latter. The royal Antrustio (whether the 
word commendatus were applied to him or not) stood bound 
by gratitude and loyalty to his sovereign, and in a very differ- 
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ent degree from a common subject ; but lie was not perhaps 
strictly a vassal till he had received a territorial benefice.* 
The complexity of subinfeudation could have no analogy in 
commendation. The grants to veterans and to the Laeti are 
so far only analogous to fiefs, that they established the prin- 
ciple of holding lands on a condition of military service. But 
tins service was no more than what, both under Charlemagne 
and in England, if not in other times and places, the alodial 
freeholder was bound to render for the defence of the realm ; 
it was more commonly required, because the lands were on a 
barbarian frontier ; but the duty was not even very analo- 
gous to that of a feudal tenant.^ The essence of a fief seems 
to be, that its tenant owed fealty to a lord, and not to the state 
or the sovereign ; the lord might be the latter, but it was not, 
feudally speaking, as a sovereign that he was obeyed. This 
is, therefore, sufficient to warrant us in tracing the real theory 
of feuds no higher than the Merovingian history in France ; 
their full estabHshment, as has been seen, is considerably 
later. But the preparatory steps in the constitutions of the 
declining empire are of considerable importance, not merely 
as analogies, but as predisposing circumstances, and even 
germs to be subsequentiiy developed. The beneficiary tenure 
of lands could not well be brought by the conquerors from 
Germany; but the donatives of arms or precious metals 
bestowed by the chiefs on their followers were also analogous 
to fiefs ; and, as the Roman institutions were one source of 
the law of tenure, so these were another. 

It is of great importance to be on our guard against seeming 
analogies which vanish away when they are closely observed. 
We should speak inaccurately if we were to use the word 
feudal for the service of the Irish or Highland clans to their 
chieftain ; their tie was that of imagined kindred and respect 
for birth, not the spontaneous compact of vassalage. Much 
less can we extend the name of feud, though it is sometimes 

1 This word '^TBSsal*' \b used Tery QODBWivud\MAxa^VLideUctibus quoque oh- 

Indefinitely ; it means, in its origin^ noxii essent et legionibns insererentnr. 

sense, only a servant or dependant. But (Not. ad Cod. Tlieod. 1. yii. tit. 20, o. 12.) 

in tlie continental records of liistories Sir Francis Palgrare, however, says,— 

we commonly find it applied to feudal '^ The duty of hearing arms was insepara- 

tenants. bly connected with the property." (Eng- 

* If Gothofired is right in his construe- lish Commonwealth, i. 854.) Tliis is too 

tion of the tenure of these Lssti, they weie equivocal ; but he certainly means more 

not even generally liable to this jMurt of than Gothofired ; he supposes a permanent 

our trinoda necessiuu^ but only to con- universal obligation to render service in 

soription for the legions. St ea tamen all public warfiue. 
conditione terras illis ezcolendas LsBti 
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strangely misapplied, to the polity of Poland and Russia. 
All the Polish nobles were equal in rights, and independent 
of each other ; all who were less than noble were in servitude. 
No government can be more opposite to the long gradations 
and mutual duties of the feudal systeuL^ 

The regular machinery and systematic establishment of 
feuds, in fact, may be considered as ahnost confined Extent of 
to the dominions of Charlemagne, and to those the feudal 
countries which afterwards derived it from thence. •5^**™' 
In [England it can hardly be thought to have existed in a 
complete state before the Conquest. Scotland, it is supposed, 
borrowed it soon after from her neighbor. The Lombards of 
Benevento had introduced feudal customs into the Neapolitan 
provinces, which the Norman conquerors afterwards perfected. 
Feudal tenures were so general in the kingdom of Aragon, 
that I reckon it among the monarchies which were founded 
upon that basis.' Charlemagne's empire, it must be remem- 
bered, extended as far as tibe Ebro. But in Castile* and 
Portugal they were very rare, and certainly could produce no 



1 In ciTil history many Infltenoes might 
be found of feudal ceremonies in counMes 
not regulated by the feudal law. Thus 
Selden hae published an Infeudation of a 
Tayyod of Moldayia by the king of Poland, 
A.D. I486) in the regular ferms, toI. Ui. p. 
514. But these political flef^ have hard^ 
any connection with the general system, 
and merely denote the subordination of 
one prince or people to another. 

s It is probable that feudal tenure waa 
as andent in the north of Spain as in the 
contiguous proyinces of France. But it 
seems to have chiefly prevailed in Aragon 
about the twelfth and thirteenth centu- 
ries, when the Moors south of the Xbro 
were subdued by the enterprise of priTato 
nobles, who, after conquering estates for 
themselTes, did homage for them to the 
king. James I., upon the reduction of 
Valencia, gpranted lands by way of fle^ on 
condition of defending that kingdom 
against the Moors, and residing person- 
aUy upon the estate. Many did not per- 
form this engagement, and were deprlTed 
of the lands in consequence. It appears 
by the testament of this monarch that 
ftudal tenures subsisted in every part of 
his dominions. — Martonne, Thesaurus 
Anecdotomm, t. i. p. 1141, 1166. An edict 
of Peter n. in 12X0 prohibits the aliena- 
tion of etnphffteus€$ without the lord's 
consent. It is hard to say whether r^^ular 
1Mb are meant by this word. — De Marca, 
Marca Hispaoica, p. 1886. This author 



says that there man no aniere-flefe in 
Oatalonia. 

The Aragoneee fieft appear, however, to 
have diflSBred firom those of other countries 
in some resi)ecta. Zurita mentions flefe 
aecortHug to the custom of Italy y which he 
explains to be suoh as were liable to the 
usual feudal aids for manving the lord's 
daughter, and other occasions. We may 
infer, therefore, that these preetetions 
were not customary in Aragon. — Anales 
de Aragon, t. ii. p. 68. 

• What is said of vassalage in Alfonio 
X.*s code. Las siete partidas, is short and 
obscure : nor am I certain that it meant 
anything more than voluntary commen' 
datum, the custom mentioned in the 
former part of this chaptef , firom which 
the vassal mis^t depart at pleasure. See, 
however, Du Guige, v. Honor, where 
authorities are given for the existence of 
Gastilian flefe ; and I have met with 
occasional mention of them in history. 
I believe that tenures of this kind were 
introduced in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries ; but not to any great extent. 
— Marina, Teoria de las Cortes, t. ill. p. 14. 

Tenures of a feudal nature, as I collect 
ftom Freirii Institut. Juris Lusiteni, torn, 
ii. 1. 1 and 8, existed in Portugal, though 
the jealousy of the crown prevented the 
system from being esteblished. There 
were even territorial jurisdictions in that 
kingdom, though not, at least originally) 
in Castile. 
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political effect Benefices for life were sometimes granted in 
the kingdoms of Denmark and Bohemia.^ Neither of these, 
however, nor Sweden, nor Hungary, come under the descrip- 
tion of countries influenced bj the feudal system.^ That 
system, however, after all these limitations, was so extensively 
cUffused, that it might produce conftision as well as prolixity 
to pursue collateral branches of its history in all the countries 
where it prevailed. But this embarrassment may be avoided 
without any loss, I trust, of important information. The 
English constitution will find its place in another portion of 
these volumes ; and the political condition of Italy, after the 
eleventh century, was not much affected, except in the king- 
dom of Naples, by the laws of feudal tenure. I shall confine 
myself, therefore, chiefly to France and Germany ; and far 
more to the former than the latter country. But it may be 
expedient first to contemplate the state of society in its various 
classes during the prevadence of feudal principles, before we 
trace their influence upon the national government 

It has been laid down already as most probable that no 
ciaaaesof proper aristocracy, except that of wealth, was 
Society* known under the early kings of France ; and it 
NobiUty. was hinted that hereditary benefices, or, in other 
words, fiefs, might supply the link that was wanting between 
personal privileges and those of descent The possessors of 
beneficiary estates were usually the richest and most con- 
spicuous individuals in the estate. They were immediately 
connected with the crown, and partakers in the exercise of 
justice and royal counsels. Their sons now came to inherit 
this eminence; and, as fiefs were either inalienable, or at 
least not very frequently alienated, rich families were kept 
long in sight ; and, whether engaged in public affairs, or living 
with magnificence and hospitsdity at home, naturally drew to 
themselves popular estimation. The dukes and counts, who 
had changed their quality of governors into that of lords over 

1 Dante regnipoliticuBstatiu. EIxeTir, this does not in the lea«t imply that 

1629. Stransky, Bespablica Bohemioa, lands in Denmark proper were feudal, of 

ib. In one of the oldest Danish historians, which I find no evidence. 

Sweno, I have noticed this expression : * Though there were no feudal tenures 

Waldemarus, patris tunc potitus ftodo, in Sweden, yet the nobility and others 

Langebek, Scrip. Berum Danic. t. i. p. 62. were exempt firom taxes on condition of 

By this he means the duchy of Sleswio, serving the king with a horse and arms 

not a flef, but an honor or government at the& own expense ; and a distinction 

possessed by Waldemar. Saxo Grammat- was taken between Uber and tribv^ariua. 

leus calls it, more classically, patemsB But any one of the latter might become 

ErasfectursB dignitas. Sleswic was, in ofthe former class, or vice versft. — Sueeise 

Iter times, sometimes held as a fief; but descriptio. Elxevlr, 1681, p. 92. 
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the provinces intrusted to them, were at the head of this 
noble class. And in imitation of them, their own vassals, as 
well as those of the crown, and even rich alodialists, assumed 
titles from their towns or castles, and thus arose a number of 
petty counts, barons, and viscounts. This distinct class of 
nobility became coextensive with the feudal tenures.^ For 
the military tenant, however poor, was subject to no tribute ; 
no prestation, but service in the field ; he was the companion 
of his lord in the sports and feasting of his castle, the peer of 
his court ; he fought on horseback, he was dad in the coat of 
mail, while the commonalty, if summoned at all to war, came 
on foot, and with no armor of defence. As everything in the 
habits of society conspired with that prejudice which, in spite 
of moral philosophers, will constantly raise the profession of 
arms above all others, it was a natural consequence that a 
new species of aristocracy, founded upon the mixed consider- 
ations of birth, tenure, and occupation, sprung out of the 
feudal system. Every possessor of a fief was a gentleman, 
though he owned but a few acres of land, and furnished his 
slender contribution towards the equipment of a knight. In 
the Libri Feudorum, indeed, those who were three degrees 
removed &om the emperor in order of tenancy are considered 
as ignoble ; ^ but this is restrained to modem investitures ; and 
in France, where subinfeudation was carried the &rthest, no 
such distinction has met my observation.* 

There still, however, wanted something to ascertain gentili- 
ty of blood where it was not marked by the actual tenure of 
land. This was supplied by two innovations devised in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries — the adoption of surnames 
and of armorial bearings. The first are commonly referred 
to the former age, when the nobiHty began to add the names 
of their estates to their own, or, having any way acquired a 
distinctive appellation, transmitted it to their posterity.^ As 

1 M. On^rud obserrM that in the • L. 11. 1. 10. 

ChartnlaiT of Ohartres, exhibltiiig th« * ThenobiUiyofanaZotftaJpoflseflslon, 

luages of the eleTenth and beginning in Franoef depended upon ita right to 

of the twelfth eentnrles, <* La noblesse territorial Juxisdletlon. Hence there 

s'y montre compldtement eonstltutte; yrem /rane-aleux nobles and Jrane-aleux 

c'est k dire, priTU6gl6e et h6r6dltaire. rotuners ; the latter of which were snb- 

Slle pent dtre diyiste en haute, moyenne, Ject to the Jurisdiction of the neighbor- 

et basse." By the first he uuderatanda ing lord. Loiseau, Traits des Selgneuriee, 

those who held Immediately of the crown; p. 76. Benisart, Dlctionnaire des D^i- 

ttie middle nobility were mediate Tassals, slons, art. Frane-aleu. 

but had rights of Jurisdiction, which the * Mablllon. Traits de Diplomatique, 

lower had not. (Prol^gomines & la 1. 11. c. 7. Tne authors of the Nouveau 

Cartulalre de Chartres, p. 30.) Tiait6 de Diplomatique, t. U. p. 568, 
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to armorial bearings, there is no doubt that emblems some- 
what similar have been immemoriallj used both in war and 
peace. The shields of ancient warriors, and devices upon 
coins or seals, bear no distant resemblance to modem blazon- 
ry. But the general introduction of such bearings, as 
hereditary distinctions, has been sometimes attributed to tour- 
naments, wherein the champions were distinguished by fanci- 
ful devices ; sometimes to the crusades, where a multitude of 
all nations and languages stood in need of some visible token 
to denote the banners of their respective chiefs. In fact, the 
peculiar symbols of heraldry point to both these sources, and 
have been borrowed in part from each.^ Hereditary arms 
were perhaps scarcely used by private families before the 
beginning of the thirteenth century.^ From that time, how- 
ever, they became very general, and have contributed to 
elucidate that branch of history which regards the descent of 
illustrious families. 



trace the use of snmamee in a few in- 
stances even to the beginning of the 
tenth century ; bnt they did not become 
general, according to them, till the thir- 
teenth. 

M. Gn6rard finds a few hereditary sur- 
names in the elerenth century and many 
that were personal. (Cartulaire de Ohar- 
tres. p. 98. ) The latter are not surnames 
at ail, in our usual sense. A good many 
may be found in Domesday, as that of 
Burdet in Leicestershire. Malet in Suf- 
folk, Corbet in Shropshire, OolTille in 
Yorkshire, besides those with de, which 
of course is a local designation, but be- 
came hereditary. 

1 M6m de I'Acad. des Inscriptions, t. 
XX. p. 579. 

a I should be unwilling to make a 
negative assertion peremptorily in a mat- 
ter of mere antiquarian research ; but I 
am not aware of any decisive evidence 
that hereditary arms were borne in the 
twelfth centu^, except by a very few 
royal or ahnost royal femilies. MabU- 
lon, Traits de Diplomatique, 1. ii. c. 18. 
Those of Geofbey the Fair, eount of 
Aigou^ who died in 1160, are extant on 
his shield ; aoure, four lions rampant or. 
Hist. Litt6raire de la France, t. ix. p. 
166. If arms had been considered as 
hereditary at that time, this should be 
the bearing of England, which, as we all 
know, differs considerably. Louis VII. 
eipriqkled his seal and coin with fleurs-de- 
lys, a very ancient device, or rather orna- 
ment, and the same as what are some- 
times called bees. The golden omamaats 



found in the tomb of GhUderie I. at 
Toumay, which may be seen in the 
library of Paris, may pass either for 
fleurs-de-lys or bees. Charles V. reduced 
the number to three, and thus fixed the 
arms of France. The counts of Tou- 
louse used their cross in the twelfth age ; 
but no other arms, Vaissette tells us, can 
be traced in Languedoo so &r back. T. 
Ui. p. 614. 

Armorial bearings were in use among 
the Saracens during the later crusades ; 
as appears by a passage in JoinviUe, t. i. 
p. 88 (Collect, des M6moires), and Du 
Gauge's note upon it. Perhaps, however, 
they may have been adopted in imitation 
of the Franks, like the ceremonies of 
knighthood. Villaiet ingeniously con- 
jectures that the separation of d&erent 
branches of the same femily by their 
settlements in Palestine led to the use of 
hereditary arms, in order to preserve the 
connection. T. xi. p. 118. 

M. Sismondi, I observe, seems to enter- 
tfedn no doubt that the noble fiimilies of 
Pisa, including that whose name he bears, 
had their armorial distinctions in the 
beginning of the twelfth century. Hist, 
des B^pub. Ital. t. 1. p. 873. It is at 
least probable that the heraldic devices 
were as ancient in Italy as in any part €t 
Europe. And the authors of Nouveau 
Traits de Diplomatique, t. iv. p. 888, in- 
cline to refer hereditaiy arms even in 
France to the beginning of tiie twelflih 
century, though without producing anj 
evidence for this* 
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When the privileges of birth had thus been rendered ca- 
pable of legitimate proo^ they were enhanced in a its pHTi- 
great degree, and a line drawn between the high- ^^s*** 
bom and ignoble classes, almost as broad as that which sepa- 
rated liberty from servitude. All offices of trust and power 
were conferred on the former ; those excepted which apper- 
tain to the legal profession. A plebeian could not possess a 
fief.^ Such at least was the original strictness : but as the 
aristocratic principle grew weaker, an indulgence was ex- 
tended to heirs, and afterwards to purchasers.* They were 
even permitted to become noble by the acquisition, or at least 
by its possession for three generations.* But notwithstanding 
this ennobling quality of the land, which seems rather of an 
equivocal description, it became an established right of the 
crown to take, every twenty years, and on every diange of 
the vassal, a fine, known by the name of franc-fief, from 
plebeians in possession of land held by a noble tenure.^ A 
gentleman in France or Germany could not exercise any 
trade without derogating, that is, losing the advantages of his 
rank. A few exceptions were made, at least in the former 
country, in favor of some liberal arts, and of foreign com- 
merce.'^ But in nothing does the feudal haughtiness of birth 
more show itself than in the disgrace which attended unequal 
marriages. No children could inherit a territory held im- 
mediately of the empire unless both their parents belonged to 
the higher class of nobility. In France the offspring of a 
gentleman by a plebeian mother were reputed noble for the 

1 We have no English word that con- See also prefltoe to the same yolnme, p. 

Teys the fall sense of rotmUr, How xii. Acoording to Mably, the possession 

glorious is this deflcieney in our political of a fief did not cease to confer nobility 

language, and how diflforent are tiie ideas (analogous to our barony by tenure) till 

soggestea by commoner ! Boturier, ao- the OMonnanoes des Blois in 1579. Ob- 

eordtng to Du Oange, is derived from serrations sur I'Hist. de France, 1. ill. c. 1 

rupturarins, a peasant, ab agrum mm- note 6. But Lauridre, author of the pre- 

pendo. fiuse above cited, refers to Bouteiller, a 

a The Establishments of St. Louis feir- writer of the fourteenth century, to prove 

Ud this innovation, but Beaumanoir that no one could become noble without 

contends that the prohibition does not the king's autiiority. The contradiction 

extend to descent or marriage, o. 48. The will not much perplex us, when we re* 

rotnrier who acquired a fief, if he chal- fleet on the disposition of lawyers to as- 

lenged any one, fought with ignoble oribe all prerogatives to the crown, at 

arms; but in all other respects was the expense of territorial proprietors and 

treated as a gentleman. Ibid. Tet a of ancient customary law. 

knight was not obliged to do homage to ^ The right, originally perhaps usurpa- 

the roturier who became his superior by tiout called franc -fief, began under Philip 

the acquisition of a fief on which he de- the Fair. Ordonnances des Rois, t. i. p. 

pended. Canwntier, Supplement, ad Du 8S24; Denisart, art. Franc-fief. 

Csnge, voo. Homagium. 6 Houard. Diet, du Droit Normand. 

s Stablissemens de St. Louis, o. 143, Bncyclop^die, art. Noblesse. Argou, L 

and note, in Ordonnances des Rois, t. i. U. c. 2. 
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purposes of inheritance and of exemption from tribute.^ But 
they could not be received into any order of chivahT", though 
capable of simple knighthood ; nor were they considered as 
any better than a bastard dass deeply tainted with the alloy of 
their maternal extraction. Many instances occur where let- 
ters of nobility have been granted to reinstate them in their 
rank.^ For several purposes it was necessary to prove four, 
eight, sixteen, or a greater number of quarters, that is, of 
coats borne by paternal and maternal ancestors, and the same 
practice still subsists in dermany.* 

It appears, therefore, that the original nobility of the Con- 
tinent were what we may call self-created, and did not derive 
their rank from any sudi concessions of their respective sov- 
ereigns as have been necessary in subsequent ages. In Eng- 
land the baronies by tenure might belong to the same class, i£ 
the lands upon which they depended had not been granted by 
the crown. But the kings of France, before the end of the 
thirteenth century, began to assume a privilege of creating 
nobles by their own authority, and without regard to the ten- 
ure of kmd. Philip the Hardy, in 1271, was ttie first French 
king who granted letters of nobility; under the reigns of 
Philip the Fair and his children they gradually became fre- 
quent.^ This effected a change in tlie character of nobility, 
and had as obvious a moral, as other events of the same age 
had a political, influence in diminishing the power and inde- 
pendence of the territorial aristocracy. The privileges orig- 
inally connected with ancient lineage and extensive domains 
became common to the low-bom creatures of a court, and lost 
consequently part of their title to respect. The lawyers, as 
I have observed above, pretended that nobility could not 
exist without a royal concession. They acquired themselves, 
in return for their exaltation of prerogative, an official nobil- 
ity by the exercise of magistracy. The institutions of chiv- 
alry again gave rise to a vast increase of gentlemen, knight- 

1 Kobility, to a certain degree, yns gentility from the ftther, and of freedom 

communicated through the mother alone, trom the mother. 

not only by the custom of Champagne, * Beaumanoir, e. 46 ; Du Cange, IMs- 

but in all parts of France; that is, the aert. 10, sur Joinville; Carpentler too. 

issue were *' gentilhommes du Iklt de leur Nobilitatio. 

corps." and could possess fleft ; but, says > [Notx XII.] 

Beaumanoir, ^^ la gentilesse par laquelle * Velly, t. yi. p. 482 : Du Cange and 



on deyient cheralier doit Tenir de par le Carpentier, voce Nobilitaire, &c. ; Bou- 
p*re," c. 45. There was a proverbial 
maxim in French law, rather emphatic 
than decent, to express the deriratton of 



p^re," c. 45. There was a proverbial laiavilliers, Hist, de FAncien GouTeme- 
maxim in French law, rather emphatic ment de France, t. i. p. 817. 
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hood, on whomsoever conferred by the sovereign, being a 
sufficient passport to noble privileges. It was usual, perhaps, 
to grant previous letters of nobilitj to a plebeian for whom tiie 
honor of knighthood was designed. 

In this noble or gentle class there were several gradations. 
All those in France who held lands immediately depending 
upon the crown, whatever titles they might bear, were com- 
prised in the order of barons. These were origi- DUfennt 
nally the peers of the king's court ; they possessed ^^^' 
Ihe higher territorial jurisdiction, and had the right ^^ 
of carrying their own banner into the field.* To these cor- 
responded the Yalvassores majores and Capitanei of the em- 
pire. In a subordinate class were the vassals of this high 
nobility, who, upon the Continent, were usually termed Ya- 
vassors — an appellation not unknown, though rare, in Eng- 
land.^ The Chitelains belonged to the order of Yavassors, 
as they held only arriere fiefs ; but, having fortified houses, 
fix>m which they derived their name (a distinction very im- 
portant in those times), and possessing ampler rights of terri- 
torial justice, they rose above the level of their fellows in the 
scale of tenure.* But after the personal nobility of chivalry 



iBeaTtmanolT, o. M; Da Oange, t. 
Baro; Stabliasemeiu de St. LonUi, 1. i. 
e. 21, 1. ii. o. ae. Ihe Taaaato of Inlinior 
knds were, howevor, ealled, improperly, 
BaionB, both in France and England. 
Recndl des Historiens, t. zi. p. 800; 
Ifadox, Baronia Anglica, p. 188. In 
perfect strictness, those only whose im- 
mediate tenure of the crown was older 
tiian tiie accession of Hngh Capet were 
barons of France ; namely, Bourbon, 
Ooucy, and Beaujeu, or Beaujolois. It 
appears, however, by a r^^ter in the 
rdgn of Philip Augustas, tliat fllty-nine 
were reckoned in that class ; the feuda- 
tarifis of the Oapetian fleft, Paris and 
Orleans being confounded with the ori- 
ginal yassals of the crown. Du Gauge, 
Toc. Baro. 

« Du Gauge, T. Vavassor ; Velly t. yi. 
p. 151 ; Madoz, Baronia AngUca, p. 186. 
There is, perhaps, hardly any word more 
loosely used than Vavassor. Braoton 
says, Sunt etiam Vavassores, magnae dig- 
nitatis Tiri. In France and Germany 
tbey are sometimes nuned with much 
less honor. Je suis un eheyaller n6 de 
eest part, de vtvoassettrs et de basse gent. 
says a romance. This is to be ezplained 
by the poverty to which the subdivision 
of HieA reduced idle gentlemen. 

Ohaucer concludes his picturesque de- 
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soription of the Franklin, in the prologOA 
to the Canterbury Tales, thus : — 

" Was never such a worthy vavassor.'^ 
This has perplexed some of our com- 
mentators, who, not knowing well what 
was meant bya franklin or by a vavassor, 
flmcied the latter to be of much higher 
quality than the former. The poet, how- 
ever, was strictly correct; his acquaint- 
ance with French manners showed him 
that the country squire, for his franklin 
is no other, precise^ corresponded to ithe 
vavassor in France. Those who, having 
been deceived, by comparatively modem 
law-books, Into a notion that the word 
franklin denoted but a stout yeoman, in 
spite of the wealth and rank which 
Ghauoer assigns to him. and believing 
also, on the authority of the loose phrase 
in Bracton, tliat all vavassors were 
" magnse dignitatis vlri," might well bo 
puBled at teeing the words employed as 
svnonyms. See Todd's Illustrations of 
Gk>wer and Chancer for an instance. 

s Du Gange, v. Gastellanus ; Gofttumes 
de Poitou, tit. iii.; Loiseau Traits des 
Seigneuries. p. 160. Whoever had a right 
to a castle nad la haute justice ; this be- 
ing so incident to the castle, that it was 
transfSarred along with it. There might; 
however, be a Seigneur haut-justicier bei^ 
low the Gli&telain ; and a ridiculous 6Hf- 
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beeaoie flie object of pride, tiie YsTasBcxB wbo obtained loughs 
hood were eQuunonfy styled badiek>rs ; diose who bad not le- 
edyed that honor fell into the dassof eqniies,^ or damoiseanz. 
It win be needless to dwell iqion the condition of the infe- 
Q^gg^, riffl* dergy, wliedier secular or ^ofessed, as it 
beaiB little npon the general scheme of polity. 
The prelates, and dbbots, however, it must be understood, 
were completely feudal nobles. Hiey swore fealty for thdr 
lands to the king or other siqierior, received the homage 
of their vassals, enjoyed the same inmmnities, exercised the 
same jorisdiction, maintained the same authority, as the lay 
lords among whom they dwelL IGlitary service does not 
appear to have been reserved in the beneficiary grants made 
to cathedrals and monasteries. But when other vaissals of the 
crown were called upon to repay the bounty of their sover- 
dgn by personal attoidance in war, the ecclesiastical tenants 
were supposed to fall within the scope of this feudal duty, 
which men little less uneducated and violent llian their com- 
patriots were not reluctant to ftdfiL Charlemagne exempted 
or rather prohibited them fix>m personal service by several 
d^tularies.^ The practice, however, as every one who has 
some knowlege of history will be aware, prevailed in succeed- 
ing ages. Both in national and private war&re we find very 
frequent mention of martial prelates.* But, contrary as this 
actual service might be to die civil as well as ecclesiastical 

fliifBtifim mw made as to the nnmbar of inter Bqvitem et Generasum. Quod et 

poito by which th^ gallows mi^t be alibi in nsn ftdt.** Sqniie was not lued 

supported. A bacon's inatnnnent of exB- as a title of distinction in Sn^aad till 

entkm stood on four posts ; a difttelain's the rdgn of Sdwaid m., and then but 

on three ; wliile tlie inferior lord who spaiinf^y. Though by Hniry Vl.'a time 

happened to possess la liaute justiee was it was grown more common, yet none 

iSraoed to liang his sul^ecti on a two- assumed it but ttie sons and hrira of 

legged machine. €k>&tumes de Poitou; knii^ts and some military men; except 

Dn Gange, ▼. Furea. <rflioer8 in courts of justiee, who, by pa- 

Lauriire quotes ftom an old manu- tent or prescription, had obtained that 

script the following diort scale of ranks: addition. Spelman's Posthumous Works. 

Due est la piemitee dignity, puis oomtes, p. 284. 

puis Tisoomtes, et puis baron, et puis * Mably, 1. i. c. 5 ; Baluae, t. i. p. 410, 

ehlteUdn, et puis raTasseur, et puis 9B2, 967. Any bishqp, priest, deacon, or 

ettaen. et puis Tillain. Ordonnanees dee subdeacon bearing arms was to be de- 

Bois, t. i. p. 277. graded and not eren admitted to lay 

1 The sons of knights, and gentlemen communion. Id. p. 982. 
not yet knighted, took tiie appellation of < One of the latest instances probably 

Muues in the twelfth century. Yaissette, of a fighting bishop is Jean MontaSga, 

mst. de Lang. t. ii. p. 518. That of Da- archbishop of Sens, who was killed at 

moiseau came into use in the thirteenth. Asinconrt. Monstielet says that he was 

Id. t. iii. p. 629. The latter was, I think, " non pas en estat pontifical, car au lieu 

more usual in France. !Da Gange gires de mitre il portoit une bacinet, pour dal- 

Uttle information as to the word squire, matique portoit nn haubergeon, pour 

(Seutifor.) *'Apud Anglos," he says, chasuble la piece d'acier; et au liea die 

"pennltimA est nobilitatis descriptio, crosse, portoit une hache." Fol. 182. 
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laws, the clergy who held militaiy fiefe were of course bound 
to fiilfil the chief obligation of that tenure and send their 
vassals into the field. We have many instances of their ac- 
companying the army, though not mixing in the conflict ; and 
even the parish priests headed the militia of their villages.^ 
The prelates, however, sometimes contrived to avoid this mili- 
tary service, tod the payments introduced in commutation for 
it, by holding lands in frank-almoigne, a tenure which ex- 
empted them from every species of obligation except that of 
saying masses for the benefit of the grantor's family.^ But, 
notwithstanding the warlike disposition of some ecclesiastics, 
their more usual inability to protect the estates of their 
churches against rapacious neighbors suggested a new spe- 
cies of feudal relation and tenure. The rich abbeys elected 
an advocate, whose business it was to defend their interests 
both in secular courts and, if necessary, in the field. Pepin 
and Charlemagne are styled Advocates of the Boman churck 
This, indeed, was on a magnificent scale ; but in ordinary 
practice the advocate of a monastery was some neighboring 
brd, who, in return for his protection, possessed many lucra- 
tive privileges, and very firequently considerable estates by 
way of fief from his ecclesiastical clients. Some of these 
advocates are reproached with violating their obligation, and 
becoming the plunderers of those whom they had been re- 
tained to defend.* 

The classes below the gentry may be divided into freemen 
and villeins. Of the first were the inhabitants of chartered 
towns, the citizens and burghers, of whom more will be said 
presently. As to those who dwelt in the country, we can 
have no difficulty in recognizing, so far as England is con- 
cerned, the socagers, whose tenure was free, though not so 
noble as knighf s service, and a numerous body of tenants 
for term of life, who formed that ancient basis of our strength 
the English yeomanry. But the mere freemen are not at 
first sight so distinguishable in other countries. In French 
records and law-books of feudal times, all besides the gen- 
try are usually confounded under the names of villeins or 
hommes de pooste (gens potestatis).^ This proves the slight 



1 Daniel, Hiat. de Ia MUice Fmn^olfle, * ]>a Oange, ▼. Advocstiui ; s fiill and 

t. i. p. 88. QseAxl article. Beoaeil des BOstoriens, 

s Da Cange, Bleemoevna Libera ; t. zi. prelkce, p. 184. 

Madox, BaronJa Angl. p. 115; Coke on a Homo potestatls, non nobUis — Ita 

Zittiietoii, and other Bn^ish law-books, nuncupantor, qnod in pote«tate domini 
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estimation in which all persons of ignoble birth were consider- 
ed. For undoubtedly there existed a great many proprietors 
of land and others, as free, though not as privileged, as the no- 
bility. In the south of France, and especially Provence, the 
number of freemen is remarked to have been greater than in 
the parts on the right bank of the Loire, where the feudal 
tenures were almost universal.* I shall quote part of a pas- 
sage in Beaumanoir, which points out this distinction of ranks 
pretty ftilly. "It should be known," he says,^ "that there 
are three conditions of men . in this world ; the first is that 
of gentlemen ; and the second is that of such as are naturally 
free, being bom of a free mother. All who have a right to 
be called gentlemen are free, but all who are free are not 
gentlemen. Grentility comes by the &ther, and not by the 
mother ; but freedom is derived from the mother only ; and 
whoever is bom of a free mother is himself free, and has free 
power to do anything that is lawful." • 

In every age and country until times comparatively recent, 
Serftor personal servitude appears to have been the lot 
yUieinB. ^f ^ large, perhaps the greater, portion of man- 
kind. We lose a good deal of our sympathy with the spirit 
of freedom in Greece and Borne, when the importunate rec- 
ollection occurs to us of the tasks which might be enjoined, 
and the punishments which might be inflicted, without control 
either of law or opinion, by the keenest patriot of the Comitia, 
or the Council of Five Thousand. A similar, though less 
powerful, feeling will often force itself on the mind when we 
read the history of the middle ages. The Germans, in their 
primitive settlements, were accustomed to the notion of 
slavery, incurred not only by captivity, but by crimes, by 
debt, and especially by loss in gaming. When they invaded 
the Eoman empire they found the same condition established 
in all its provinces. Hence, from the beginning of the era 
now under review, servitude, under somewhat different»modes, 
was extremely common. There is some difficulty in ascer- 
taining its varieties and stages. In the Salic laws, and in the 

sunt— Opponii]iturTiri8nobilibiu;apud to many tributes and oppressiTe claims 

Butilerium Consuetndinarii Tooantur, on the part of their territorial snperiora, 

Coustmniers, prestationibus scilicet ob- we cannot be surprised that they are con- 

noxii et operis. Bn Gauge, t. Potestas. founded, at this distance, with men in 

As all these freemen were obliged, by the actual servitude. 

ancient laws of France, to live under the i Heeren, Essai sur les Oroisades, 

protection of some particular lord, and p. 122. 

found great difficulty in choosing a new * Oofttumes deBeauvoisis, o. 46, p. 266 

place of lesidenoe, as they were sutgeot * [Noii XIII.] 
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Capitularies, we read not only of Servi, but of Tributarii, 
Lidi, and Coloni, who were cultivators of the earth and sub- 
ject to residence upon their lord's estate, though not destitute 
of property or civil rights.^ Those who appertained to the 
demesne lands of the crown were called Fiscalini. The com- 
position for the murder of one of these was much less than 
that for a freeman.^ The number of these servile cultivators 
was undoubtedly great, yet in those early times, I should con- 
ceive, much less than it afterwards became. Property was 
for the most part in small divisions, and a Frank who could 
hardly support his family upon a petty alodial patrimony was 
not likely to encumber lumself with many servants. But the 
accumulation of overgrown private wealth had a natural ten- 
dency to make slavery more frequent Where the small pro- 
prietors lost their lands by mere rapine, we may believe that 
their liberty was hardly less endangered.* Even where this 
was not the case, yet, as the labor either of artisans or of free 
husbandmen was but sparingly in demand, they were often 
compelled to exchange their liberty for bread.^ In seasons 
also of famine, and they were not unfrequent, many freemen 
sold themselves to slavery. A capitulary of Charles the 
Bald in 864 permits their redemption at an equitable price.* 
Others became slaves, as more fortunate men became vassals, 
to a powerful lord, for the sake of his protection. Many were 
reduced into this state through inability to pay those pe- 
cuniary compositions for offences which were numerous and 
sometimes heavy in the barbarian codes of law ; and many 
more by neglect of attendance on military expeditions of the 

1 Theae passages are too nameroiis ftv till strict inquiiy had been made in the 

re&zence. In a very early charter fai place to which he was asserted to belong, 

Martenne's Thesanms Anecdotomm. t. as to his condition, and that of his 1km- 

f. p. 20, lands are granted, cnm homini- ily : p. 400. And if the yillein showed a 

bus ibidem permanentibas, qaos colons charter of enihmchisement, the proof 

ario ordine vivere constituimns. Men of its fbrgery was to lie npon the lord, 

of this class were called, in Italy, Al- No man's liberty could be questioned in 

diones. A Lombard capitulary of Oharle- the Hundred-court, 

magne says, Aldiones e& lege Timnt in * Montesquieu ascribes the increase of 

Itali& sub servitute dominorum suomm, personal servitude in France to the con- 

Sui Fiscalini, vel Lidi Timnt in TrancUL. tinned revolts and commotions under the 

[nratori, Dissert. 14. [Nots XIV.] two first dynasties. 1. xzx. c. 11. 

s Originally it was but 46 solidi * Du Oange, v. Obnozatio. 

(Leges SalicsB, c. 43), but Charlemagne * Balusii Oapitularia. The Greek trad- 

raiwd it to 100. BsJurii Oapitularia, p. ers purchased fitmished wretches on the 

402. There are several provisions in the coasts of Italy, whom they sold to the 

laws of this great and wise monarch in Saracens. — Muratori, Annalia d'ltalia, 

fliTor of liberty. If a lord claimed any A.n. 785. Much more would persons in 

one ^ther as his villeiir or slave (colonus this extremity sell themselves to neigh- 

irive servns), who had escaped beyond boring lords. 
bis territory, he was not to be given up 
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king, the penalty of which was a fine caDed Heribanny with 
the alternatiYe of perpetual servitade.^ A source of loss 
of liberty which may strike ns as more extraordinary was 
superstition ; men were in&tnated enou^ to surrender them- 
selves, as well as their properties, to churches and monaste- 
ries, in return for such benefits as they mi^t reap by the 
prayers of their new masters.' 

The characteristic distinction of a vill^ was his obligatioD 
to remain upon his lord's estate. He was not only precluded 
from selling the lands upon which he dwelt, but Ins person 
was bound, and the lord might reclaim him at any time, by 
suit in a court of justice, if he ventured to stray. But, 
equally liable to this confinement, there were two classes 
of villeins, whose condition was exceedingly different. In 
England, at least from the reign of Henry JI., one only, and 
that the inferior species, existed ; incapable of property, and 
destitute of redress, except against the most outrageous 
injuries.* The lord could seize whatever they acquir^ or 
inherited, or convey them, apart from the land, to a stranger. 
Their tenure bound them to what were called villein services, 
ignoble in their nature, and indeterminate in their degree ; 
the felling of timber, the carrying of manure, the repairing 
of roads for their lord, who seems to have possessed an 
equally unbounded right over their labor and its fruits. But 
by the customs of France and Germany, persons in this 
abject state seem to have been called serfs, and distinguished 
from villeins, who were only bound to fixed payments and 
duties in respect of their lord, though, as it seems, without 
any legal redress if injured by him.* " The third estate of 
men," says Beaumanoir, in tiie passage above quoted, ^'is 
that of such as are not free ; and these are not all of one 
condition, for some are so subject to their lord that he may 

1 Dn Oange, Heribamiam. A tvJl heri- Men que Mion IMeu tu n'as mie plenien 

bannum was 60 solidi ; but it was some- poe8t6 sur ton Tilain. Dont se to prans 

timet aAWsmxl in proportion to the wealth dn slen fors lee dioitee redeyances que 

of the party. te doit, tu les prens contre IMeu, et sur 

« Beaumanoir, o. 4S. [Nora XV.] le peril de fame et come robierres. Bt 

s Littleton, 1. U. c. 11. Non potest ce qu'on dit toutes les choses que vilains 

aliquis (says GlauTll), in TiUenagio posi- a, sent son Seigneur, c'est voir a garder. 

tus, llbertatem suam proprlis denariis Oar s'il estolent son seigneur propre. il 

sulfi qusBrere-— quia omnia catalla ou- n'aToitnulediffexeneeentreserf etTUain, 

Juslibet natiTi intelUguntur esse in po- mals par notre usage n'a entre toi et ton 

testate domini sui. ^ 1. ▼. c. 5. Tilain juge Ibrs Dieu, tant com il est tee 

* This is clearly expressed in a French oouchans et tes levans, s'U n^a autxe lot 

law-book of the thirteenth century, the yers toi Ibrs la c<nnmune. This 



Gonseil of Pierre dee Fontaines, quoted to lender the distinction little moie *l* V^ 
by Pa Gaoge, too. VUlAnm. Bt sacbe theoretical. 
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take all tliej have, alive or dead, and impriBon them, when- 
eyer he pleases, being accountable to none but Grod ; while 
others are treated more gently, from whom the lord can take 
nothing but customary payments, though at their death all 
they have escheats to him."^ 

Under every denomination of servitude, the children 
followed their mother's condition ; except in England, where 
the Other's state determined that of the children ; on which 
account bastards o£ female villeins were bom free, the law 
presuming the liberty of their father.^ The pro- ammi 
portion of freemen, therefore, would have been ^"****'* ®' 
miserably diminished if there had been no reflux ^°'^' 
of the tide which ran so strongly towards slavery. But the 
usage of manumission made a sort of circulation between 
these two states of mankind. This, as is well known, was 
an exceedingly common practice with the Romans ; and is 
mentioned, with certain ceremonies prescribed, in the Frankish 
and other early laws. The cleigy, and especially several 
popes, enforced it as a duty upon laymen; and inveighed 
against the scandal of keeping Christians in bondage.* As 
society advanced in Europe, the manumission of slaves grew 
more frequent^ By the indulgence of custom in some 

1 Beatunanoir, e. 46; Da Oange, Vil- holds that the ipnriouB isane of a naif^ 

Uiiaa. Semu, and seTeial otbor artlolM. though by a free &ther, should bo a tU- 

Bobmidt, mst. des AUemands^ t. U. p. lein, quia Hequitnr conditionem matris. 

171, 435. By a law of the Lombards, a quasi rulgo conceptus, 1. i. c. 6. But 

free woman who married a slave might the laws under the name of Henry I. 

be Idlled by her relations, or sold: if declare that a son should Ibllow his 

they neglected to do so, tne flsc might Ihthor's condition; so that this peouUar- 

claim her as its own. — Muratorl, Bis- ihr is very ancient in our law. — Leget 

eert. 14. In France also she was liable Hen. I. c. 76 and 77. 

to be treated as a slave. -^ Maroulfl For- > Bnfranehisements by testament an 

mulsB, 1. ii. 29. Even in the twelfth oen- very common. Thus in the will of Se- 

tory it was the law of Flanders that niofred, count of Barcelona, In 906, we 

whoever married a villein became one find the Ibllowing piece of corrupt Latin : 

himself after he had lived with her a Be ipsos servos meos et ancillas, illi qui 

twelvemonth.— Beoueil des Historiens, traditi frieront iholatis Ulos libros propter 

t. ziii. p. 860. And, by a capitulary of remedium animie mesa; et aUi qui frie- 

Pepin, if a man married a villflln believ- runt de parentorum meorum remaneant 

Ing her to be fine, he might repudiate ad fratras meos. —Marca Hispanloa, p. 

her and marry another. — Baluie, p. 887. 

181. * No one oould enfranchise his vUldn 

Villeins themselves oould not many without the superior lord's ocmsentj Ibr 

without the lord's license, under penal^ this was to diminish the value or Us 

of forfeiting their goods, or at least of a land, apetie$r U JUf. — Beaumanoir, e. 

mulct. — Bu Cange, V. Forismaritagium. 16. BtabUssemens de St. Louis, o. S4. 

This seems to be the true origin of the It was necessary, therefore, for the villein 

ftmous mercheta muUerum, which has to obtain the suaerain's confirmation ; 

been ascribed to a very difbrent custom, otherwise he only changed masters and 

— Bu Cange, ▼. Mercheta Mulienun; escheated, as It were, to the superior; 

Dabrmple's Annals of Scotland, vol. i. for the lord who had granted tiiie charter 

p. 8i2; ArchsBologia, Tol. xii. p. 81. of franchise was estopped firom olaiming 

s Littleton, s. 188. Bracton indeed him again. 
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places, or perhaps by original convention, villeins might 
possess property, and thus purchase their own redemption. 
Even where they had no legal title to property, it was 
accounted inhuman to divest Siem of their little possession 
(the peculium of Boman law), nor was their poverty, per- 
haps, less tolerable, upon the whole, than that of the modem 
peasantry in most countries of Europe, It was only in 
respect of his lord, it must be remembered, that the villein, 
at least in England, was without rights ; ^ he might inherit^ 
purchase, sue in the courts of law ; though, as defendant in 
a real action or suit wherein land was claimed, he might 
shelter himself under the plea of villenage. The peasants 
of this condition were sometimes made use of in war, and 
rewarded with enfranchisement ; especially in Italy, where 
the cities and petty states had often occasion to defend them- 
selves with their own population ; and in peace the industry 
of free laborers must have been found more productive and 
better directed. Hence the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
saw the number of slaves in Italy begin to decrease ; early 
in the fifteenth a writer quoted by Muratori speaks of them 
as no longer existing.^ The greater part of the peasants in 
some countries of Germany had acquired their liberty before 
the end of the thirteenth century ; in other parts, as well as 
in all the northern and eastern regions of Europe, they re- 
mained in a sort of villenage till the present age. Some 
very few instances of predial servitude have been discovered 
in England so late as the time of Elizabeth,' and perhaps 
they might be traced still lower. Louis Hutin, in France, 
after innumerable particular instances of manumission had 
taken place, by a general edict in 1315, reciting that his 
kingdom is denominated the kingdom of the Franks, that he 
would have the fact to correspond with the name, emancipates 
all persons in the royal domains upon paying a just composi- 
tion, as an example for other lords possessing villeins to 

1 Idttleton, s. 189. Perhaps this is not against their lord, ^vas ever refased in 

applicable to other countries. Villeins Inland; their state of servitude not 

were incapable of being received as wit- being absolute, like that of negroes in 

nesses against freemen. ^Recueil des the West Indies, but particular and rela- 

Historlens. t. ziv. preface, p. 66. There tire, as that of an apprentice or hired 

are some charters of kings of France ad- servant. This sulgect, however, is not 

mitting the ser& of particular monas- devoid of obscurity, 

teries to give evidence, or to engage in * Dissert. 14. 

the judicial combat, against freemen. — > Barrington's Observations on the An- 

Ordonnanoee des Bois, t. i. p. 8. But I oient Statutes, p. 274. 
do not know that their testimony, except 
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follow.^ Philip the Long renewed the same edict three 
yeaxs afterwards ; a proof that it had not been carried into 
execution.^ Indeed tiiere are letters of the former prince, 
wherein, considering that many of his subjects are not ap- 
prised of the extent of the benefit conferred upon them, he 
directs his officers to tax them as high as their fortunes can 
well bear.' 

It is deserving of notice that a distinction existed from very 
early times in 3ie nature of lands, collateral, as it were, to 
that of persons. Thus we find mansi ingenui and mansi 
serviles in' the oldest charters, corresponding, as we may not 
unreasonably conjecture, to the Kberum tenementum and vil- 
lena^um, or freehold and copyhold of our own law. In 
France, all lands held in roiure appear to be considered as 
villein tenements, and are so termed in Latin, though many 
of them rather answer to our socage freeholds. But although 
originally this servile quality of lands was founded on the 
state of their occupiers, yet there was this particularity, that 



1 Oidonnaaoes des Bob, t. i. p. 688. 

* Id. p. 658. 

s Yelly, t. TiU. p. 88. PhlUp the Valr 
had emancipated the TilleinB in the royal 
domains throughout Languedoc, retain- 
ing only an annual rent for their landB^ 
wMch thus became eensives, or emphy- 
teuses. It doeg not appear by the charter 
that he sold this enfiranchisement, though 
there can be little doubt about it. He 
permitted his yassals to follow ttie ex- 
ample — Vaissette, Hist, de Languedoc, 
t. ir. ; Appendix, p. 8, 12. 

It is not generally known, I think, 
that predial serritude was not abolishea 
in all parts of France till the revolution. 
In some places, says Pasquier, the peas- 
ants are taillables k Tolont6, that is, their 
eontribntion is not permanent, but as- 
sessed by the lord with the advice of 
prud^ hommes, resseants sur les lieux, 
according to the peasant's ability. Oth- 
ers pay a fixed sum. Some are called 
serft de poursuite, who cannot leave 
th^r liabitations, but may be followed 
by the lord into any part of France ibr 
the taille upon their goods. Tliis was 
the case in part of Champagne and the 
Nivemois. Nor could these serlb, or 
gens de mainmorte, as they were some- 
times called, be manumitted without let- 
ters patent of the king, purchased by a 
fine. — Becherches de la France, 1. It. c. 6. 
DuboB informs us that, in 1615, the Tiers 
Stat prayed tiie king to cause all serfii 
{hommes de pooste) to be enfiranchised 
on paying a composiUon; but ttiis was 



not complied with, and they existed in 
many parts when he wrote. — Histoire, 
Critique, t. iii. p. 298. Argou, in Us 
Institutions du Droit Fran9oiB, confirms 
this, and refers to the customaries of Ni- 
vemois and Vitzpr, 1. i. c. 1. And M. de 
Br^quigny, in his prelbce to the twelfth 
Tolunje of the collection of Ordonnances, 
p. 22, says that throughout almost the 
whole jurisdiction of the parliament of 
Bensan^on the peasants were attached 
to the soU, not being capable of leaving 
it without the lord's consent ; and that 
in some places he even inherited their 
goods in exclusion of the kindred. .1 
recollect to have read in some part of 
Voltaire's correspondence an anecdote 
of Iiis interference, with that zeal against 
oppression which is the shining side of 
his moral character, in behalf of some 
of these wretched slaves of Franche- 
comt6. 

About the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, some Catalonian serlb who had es- 
caped into France being claimed by their 
lords, the parliament of Toulouse de- 
clared that every man who entered the 
kingdom en eriant France should be- 
come ftee. The liberty of our kingdom 
is such, says Mezeray, that its air com- 
municates freedom to those who breathe 
it, and our kings are too august to reign 
over any but freemen. Villaret, t. xv. 
p. 348. How much pretence Mezeray 
had ibr such a flourish may be decided 
by the former part of this note. 
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lands never changed their character along with that of the 
possessor; so that a nobleman might, and often did, hold 
estates in roture, as well as a roturier acquire a fief. Thus 
in England the terre tenants in villenage, who occur in our 
old books, were not yilleins, but freemen holding lands which 
had been from time inmiemonal of a yillein quality. 

At the final separation of the French from the Grerman 
side of Charlemagne's empire by the treaty of Verdun in 
843, there was perhaps hardly any difference in the constitu- 
tion of the two kingdoms. If any might be con- 
tiTOBi^of jectured to have existed, it would be a greater 
grai^and independence and fiiller rights of election in the 
^' nobility and people of Germany. But in the 
lapse of another century France had lost all her political 
unity, and her kings all their authority ; while the Grermanic 
empire was entirely unbroken under an effectual, though not 
absolute, control of its sovereign. No comparison can be 
made between the power of Ch£u*les the Simple and Gc»irad 
the First, though the former had the shadow of an hereditary 
right, and the latter was chosen from among his equals. A 
long succession of feeble princes or usurpers, and destructive 
incursions of the Normans, reduced France sdmost to a disso- 
lution of society; while Germany, under Conrad, Henry, and 
the Othos, found their arms not less prompt and successful 
against revolted vassals than external enemies. The high 
dignities were less completely hereditary than they had 
become in France ; they were granted, indeed, pretty regu- 
larly, but they were solicited as well as granted ; while the 
chief vassals of the French crown assumed them as patrimo- 
nial sovereignties, to which a royal investiture gave more of 
ornament than sanction. 

In the eleventh century these imperial prerogatives began 
to lose part of their lustre. The long struggles of the princes 
and clergy against Henry IV. and his son, the revival of 
more effective rights of election on the extinction of the house 
of Franconia, the exhausting contests of the Swabian emper^ 
ors in Italy, the intrinsic weakness produced by a law of the 
empire, according to which the reigning sovereign could not 
retain an imperial fief more than a year in his hands, gradu- 
ally prepared that independence of the German aristocracy 
which reached its height about the middle of the thirteenth 
century. During this period the French crown had been 
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infiensibly gaining strength ; and as one monarch degenerated 
into the mere head of a confederacy, the other acquired un- 
limited power over a solid kingdom. 

It would be tedious, and not very instructive, to follow the 
details of German public law during the middle ages; nor 
are the more important parts of it easily separable from civil 
history. In this relation they wiU find a place in a subse- 
quent chapter of the present work. France demands a more 
minute attention ; and in tracing the character of the feudal 
system in that country, we shall find ourselves developing the 
progress of a very different polity. 

To understand in what degree the peers and barons of 
France, during the prevalence of feudal principles, p .^j^ 
were independent of the crown, we must look at ©f ^*^ 
their leading privileges. These may be reckoned : JJjJJjJ 
1. The right of coining money ; 2. That of waging 
private war ; 3. The exemption from all public tributes, except 
the feudal aids; 4. The freedom from legislative control; 
and, 5. The exclusive exercise of original judicature in their 
dominions. Privileges so enormous, and so contrary to all 
principles of sovereignty, might lead us, in strictness, to ac- 
count France rather a collection of states, partially aUied to 
each other, than a single monarchy. 

1. Silver and gold were not very scarce in the first ages 
of the French monarchy ; but they passed more coining 
by weight than by tale. A lax and ignorant gov- "^^^'^y- 
emment, which had not learned the lucrative mysteries of a 
royal mint, was not particularly solicitous to give its subjects 
the security of a known stamp in their exchanges.^ In some 
cities of France money appears to have been coined by pri- 
vate authority before the time of Charlemagne ; at least one 
of his capitularies forbids the circulation of any that had not 
been stamped in the royal mint. His successors indulged 
some of their vassals witli the privilege of coining money for 
the use of their own territories, but not without the royal 
stamp. About the beginning of the tenth century, however, 

1 The practice of keeping fine gold iw<l tie money was coined in Vranoe. and that 

diver uncoined preTailed among prlyate only for small payments. — Traits des 

persons, as well as in the treasury, down Monnoyes. It ia curions that, though 

to the time of Philip the Fair. Nothing there are many gold coins extant of the 

is more common than to find, in the in- first race of kings, yet few or none are 

stnmientB of earlier Idme, payments or preserved of the second or third before 

fines stipulated by weight of gold or sil- the reign of Philip the Fair. ^ Pu Cange, 

▼er. Le Blanc therefore thinks that lit- t. Moneta. 
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the lords, among their other assumptions of independence, 
issued money wifli no marks but their own.^ At the accession 
of Hugh Capet as many as a hundred and fifty are said to 
have exercised this power. Even under St Louis it was 
possessed by about eighty, who, excluding as far as possible 
the royal coin &om circulation, enriched themselves at their 
subjects' expense by high duties (seigniorages), which they 
imposed upon every new coinage, as well as by debasing its 
standard.^ In 1185 Philip Augustus requests the abbot of 
CJorvey, who had desisted from using his own mint, to let the 
royal money of Paris circulate through his territories, prom- 
ising that, when it should please the abbot to coin money 
afresh for himself, the king would not oppose its circulation.' 

Several regulations were made by Louis IX. to limit, as 
for as lay in his power, the exercise of this baronial privilege, 
and, in particular, by enacting that the royal money should 
circulate in the domains of those barons who had nunts, con- 
currently with their own, and exclusively within the territories 
of those who did not enjoy that right. Philip the Fair 
estabUshed royal officers of inspection in every private mint 
It was asserted in his reign, as a general truth, that no subject 
might coin silver money.^ In fact, the adulteration practised 
in those baronial mints had reduced their pretended silver to 
a sort of black metal, as it was called (moneta nigra), into 
which Uttle entered but copper. Silver, however, and even 
gold, were coined by the dukes of Britany so long as that 
fief continued to exist No subjects ever enjoyed the right 
of coining silver in England without the royal stamp and 
superintendence*^ — a remarkable proof of the restraint in 
which the feudal aristocracy was always held in this country. 

2. The passion of revenge, always among the most ungov- 

1 Vaiagette, Hist, de Langnedoe, t. ii. profit especial, maia en pioflt et en la 

p. 110 ; Bee. des Historiens, t. zl. prtf. defence du commun. This waa in a pro- 

p. 180 ; Du Cange, t. Moneta. oess commenced by the king's procnrenr- 

* Le Blanc, Traits des Monnoyes, p. 91. general against the comte de Neyers, for 
8 Du Oange, too. Moneta ; Velly, Hist. defiiciDg his coin. — Le Blanc, Trait6 des 

de France, t. ii. p. 98; Villaret, t. ziy. Monnoyes, p. 92. In many places the 

p. 200. lord took a sum from his tenants every 

* Du Cange, ▼. Moneta. The right of three years, under the name of mone- 
debasing the coin was also claimed by tagium or focagium, in lieu of debasing 
this prince as a choice flower of his his money. This was finally abolished 
crown. Item, abaisser et amenuser la in 1880. — Du Cange, y. Monetagium. 
monnoye est priyilege especial au roy de 6 1 do not extend this to the faetf tot 
son droit royal, si que a luy appartient, in the anarchy of Stephen's reign both 
et a non autre, et encore en un seul cas, bishops and barons coined money for 
c'eet a scavoir en necessity, et lors ne themselyes. — Hoyeden, p. 490. 

yient pas le ganeg, ne conyertit en son 
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emable in human nature, acts with such violence J^;^^ ^^ 
upon barbarians, that it is utterly beyond the con- pm»te 
trol of their imperfect arrangements of polity. It ^*'* 
seems to them no part of the social compact to sacrifice the 
privilege which nature has placed in the arm of valor. 
Gradually, however, these fiercer feelings are blunted, and 
another passion, hardly less powerful than resentment, is 
brought to play in a contrary direction. The earlier object 
accordingly of jurisprudence is to establish a fixed atonement 
for injuries, as much for the preservation of tranquillity as the 
prevention of crime. Such were the weregilds of the bar- 
baric codes, which, for a different purpose, I have already 
mentioned.^ But whether it were that the kindred did not 
always accept, or the criminal offer, the legal composition, or 
that other causes of quarrel occurred, private feuds (faida) 
were perpetually breeding out, and many of Charlemagne's 
capitularies are directed against them. After his time all 
hope of restraining so inveterate a practice was at an end ; aud 
every man who owned a castle to shelter him in case of 
defeat, and a sufficient number of dependents to take the field, 
was at liberty to retaliate upon his neighbors whenever he 
thought himself injured. It must be kept in mind that there 
was, frequently, either no jurisdiction to which he could 
appeal, or no power to enforce its awards ; so that we may 
consider the higher nobility of France as in a state of nature 
with respect to each other, and entitled to avail themselves 
of all legitimate grounds of hostility. The right of waging 
private war was moderated by Louis IX., chedked by Philip 
IV., suppressed by Charles VI. ; but a few vestiges of its 
practice may be found still later.^ 
3. In the modem condition of governments, taxation is a 

iThfi antiqiiity of oompoBitionfl for penetrating eye of th&t historian; and 

mnrder ia illustrated by Iliad 2, 486, they are arranged so well as to form a 

where, in the description of the sliield of comprehensiTe treatise in small compass. 

Achilles, two disputants are repreeented I know not that I could add any much 

wrangling before the judge for the were- worthy of notice, unless it be the fol- 

sild or price of blood; elvaca vroiv^ lowing: — In the treaty between Hiilip 

avdpdc amx^tuivov. Ausustus and Richard Coeur de Lion 

wader's time by dwelling so long upon it ?***" ? itS^?* "^^^^J? infrin^ the cus- 

•sitseJ^aJito^^LJSwo^wStoe" ^^^.If^i??*?!^?,^?^^^^^^^ 

wise demand. — See Hist, of Charles V. ^ V^^^J»» consuetum wat ab antiquo, ut 

Tol.i.note21. Few SSin^'p^SSiS iii SJ^^l^^SJJS^Pf*^ 741 rT^^ 

the monuments of thTmid&le^ rela- SJgTJLlTn^ ' ^* ^ ^ ' 

tiTe to this subject baye escaped the ^"P*' -^8"«) 
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Immunity chief engine of the well-compacted machinery 
flpom which regulates the system. The payments, the 

fierenoes prohibitions, the licenses, the watchfulness of ool* 
rfUngB of lection, the evasions of fiiud, the penalties and for- 
^^' feitures, that attend a fiscal code of laws, present 
continually to the mind of the most remote and humble indi- 
vidual the notion of a supreme, vigilant, and coercive au- 
thority. But the early European kingdoms knew neither the 
necessities nor the ingenuity of modem finance. From their 
demesne lands the kmgs of France and Lombardy supplied 
the conmion expenses of a barbarous court Even Charle- 
magne regulated the economy of his farms with the minute- 
ness of a steward, and a large portion of his capitularies are 
directed to this object. Their actual revenue was chiefly 
derived from free g^, made, according to an ancient Grerman 
custom, at the annual assemblies^ of the nation, from amerce- 
ments paid by alodial proprietors for default of military ser- 
vice, and fix)m the freda, or fines, accruing to the judge out 
of compositions for murder.^ These amounted to one third 
of the whole weregild ; one third of this was paid over by 
the count to the royal exchequer. After the feudal govern- 
ment prevailed in France, and neither the heribannum nor 
the weregild continued in use, there seems to have been 
hardly any source of regular revenue besides the domanial 
estates of the crown ; unless we may reckon as such, that 
during a journey the king had a prescriptive right to be 
supplied with necessaries by the towns and abbeys through 
which he passed; commuted sometimes into petty regular 
payments, called droits de gist et de chevauch^." Hugh 
Capet was nearly indigent as king of France, though, as 
count of Paris and Orleans, he might take the feudal aids and 
reliefs of his vassals. Several other small emoluments of 
himself and his successors, whatever they may since have 
been considered, were in that age rather seigniorial than royal. 
The rights of toll, of customs, of alienage (aubaine), gener- 
ally even the regale or enjoyment of the temporalities of 
vacant episcopal sees and other ecclesiastical benefices,* were 

1 Bu Gange, Biswrtation qnatiitaie sur twelfth oentaxy. But fiir the most In- 

Jdnville. minous yiew of that subject, for the 

s Blably, 1. i. o. 2, note 8 ; Da Gauge three next agee, ia displayed by M. de 

Toc. Heiibannum, Fredom. Paetoret in his prefiices to the fifteenth 

tVeUy, t. ii. p. 829; ViUaret, t. xir. and sixteenth yolumes of the Oidon- 

p. 174-195 ; Recnell dee Historiens, t. xiT. nanees des Bois. 

pr6fltoe. p. 87. The last Is a perspicuous * The duke of Burgundy and eount of 

•ocounc of the royal rerenue in the Ohampegne did not possess the regale. 
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possessed within their own domains by the great feudataries of 
the crown. They, I apprehend, contributed nothing to their 
sovereign, not even those aids which the feudal customs en- 
joined.* 

The history of the royal revenue in France is, however, 
too important to be slightly passed over. As the uxaetioiii 
necessities of government increased, partly through from *h« 
the love of magnificence and pageantry introduced by *'"' 
the crusades and the temper of chivalry, partly in consequence 
of employing hired troops instead of the feudal mihtia, it 
became impossible to defray its expenses by the ordinary 
means. Several devices, therefore, were tried, in order to 
replenish the exchequer. One of these was by extorting 
money from the Jews. It is ahnost incredible to what a 
length this was carried. Usury, forbidden by law and su- 
perstition to Christians, was confined to this industrious and 
covetous people.^ It is now no secret that all regulations 
interfering with the interest of money render its terms more 
rigorous and burdensome. The children of Israel grew rich 
in despite of insult and oppression, and retaliated upon their 
Christian debtors. If an historian of Philip Augustus may 
be believed, they possessed ahnost one half of Paris. Un- 
questionably they must have had support both at the court and 
in the halls of justice. The policy of the kings of France was 
to employ them as a sponge to suck their subjects' money, 
which they might afterwards express with less odium than 
direct taxation would incur. Philip Augustus released all 
Christians in his dominions fit)m their debts to the Jews, 
reserving a fifth part to himself.* He afterwards expelled the 
whole nation from France. But they appear to have returned 
again — whether by stealth, or, as is more probable, by pur- 
chasing permission. St. Louis twice banished and twice recall- 
ed the Jews. A series of alternate persecution and tolerance 
was borne by this extraordinary people with an invincible 
perseverance, and a talent of accumulating riches which kept 

But it was enjoyed by all tiie other tlon paid by Ibe Tagsals of the Vrendi 

peen ; by the dukes of Normandy, Gtd- crown; bnt in this negatire proposition 

enne, and Britany ; the counts of Ton- it is possible that I may be deceiTed. 

lonse, Poiton, and Tlanders.—Mably, «The Jews were celebrated for usury 

1. lii. o. 4; Beeneil des mstoriens, t. n. as early as the sixth century. — Greg. 

Lffi9, and t. xir^. 58; Ordonnanoes Turon. 1. W. c. 12, and 1. tU. c. 28. 

Bois, t. i. p. 621. s Bigord. in Bu Ohesne, Hist. Vrane. 

1 1 have nerer met with any instance Script, t. m. p. 8. 
of a relief, aid, or other feudal oontribu- 
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pace with their plunderers ; till new schemes of finance sup- 
plying the turn, they were finally expelled under Charles VL, 
and never afterwards obtained any legal establishment in 
France.^ 

A much more extensive plan of rapine was carried on by 
j^YtuB- lowering the standard of coin. Originally the 
mentof pound, a money of account, was equivalent to 
the coin, twelve ounccs of silver ; * and divided into twenty 
pieces of coin (sous), each equal consequently to nearly three 
shillings and four pence of bur new English money.' At the 
revolution the money of France had been depreciated in the 
proportion of seventy-three to one, and the sol was about 
equal to an English hal^enny. This was the effect of a 
long continuance of fraudulent and arbitrary government. 
The abuse began under Philip I. in 1103, who alloyed his 
silver coin with a third of copper. So good an example was 
not lost upon subsequent princes ; till, under St. Louis, the 
mark-weight of silver, or eight ounces, was equivalent to 
fifty sous of the debased coin. Nevertheless these changes 
seem hitherto to have produced no discontent; whether it 
were that a people neither commercial nor enlightened did 
not readily perceive their tendency ; or, as has been ingeni- 
ously conjectured, that these successive diminutions of the 
standard were nearly counterbalanced by an augmentation in 
the value of silver, occasioned by the drain of money during 
the crusades, with which they were about contemporaneous.^ 
But the rapacity of Philip ihe Fair kept no measures with 
the public; and the mark in his reign had become equal 
to eight Hvres, or a hundred and sixty sous of money. Dis- 

1 VUlavet, t. iz. p. 488. Mets eon- seems not to ha.ye been mneh obeerred 

tained, and I suppoee still contains, a by those who had pzeyionsly written 

great many Jews ; out Meti was not part upon the snl^t. 

of the ancient kincdom. * Besides this silyer coin there was a 

s In eTery edition of this work, till golden sol, worth forty pence. Le Blano 

that of 1846, a strange misprint has ap- thinks the solid! of the Salic law and 

peared of ttr0n<3f instead of tto02«0 ounces, capitularies mean the latter piece of 

as the dirision of the pound of silver, money. The denarius, or penny, was 

Most readers will correct tills for them- worth two sons six deniers of modem 

seltes ; but it is more material to obserre French coin. 

that, according to what we find in the 4 Villaret, t. zlr. p. 196. The price of 

M^moires de PAcad. dee Inscriptions commodities, he asserts, did not rise till 

(NouTcUe Sferie), toI. zir. p. Wi, the the time of St. Louis. If this be said on 

pound in the time of Charlemagne was good authority it is a remarkable ftot : 

not of 12 ounces, but of 18}. We must, but in Sngland we know yery littie of 

therefore, add one ninth to the Talue of prices before that period, and I doubt if 

the sol, so long as this continued to be their history has been iwtter traced In 

the case. I do not know the proofii upon France, 
which this assertion rests; but the Act 
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satisfaction, and even tumults, arose in consequence, and he 
was compelled to restore the coin to its standard under St. 
Louis.^ His successors practised the same arts of enriching 
their treasury ; under Philip of Yalois the mark was again 
worth eight livres. But the film had now dropped from the 
eyes of the people ; and these adulterations of money, rea- 
dered more vexatious by continued recoinages of the current 
pieces, upon which a fee was extorted by the moneyers, 
showed in their true light as mingled fraud and robbery/ 

These resources of government, however, by no means su- 
perseded the necessity of more direct taxation. i>ix«et 
The kings of France exacted money from the ro- *•»**<»• 
tuners, and particularly the inhabitants of towns, within their 
domains. In this they only acted as proprietors, or suze- 
rains; and the barons took the same course in their own 
lands. Philip Augustus first ventured upon a stretch of pre- 
rogative, which, in the words of his biographer, disturbed all 
France. He deprived by force, says Rigord, both his own 
vassals, who had been accustomed to boast of their immuni- 
ties, and their feudal tenants, of a third part of their goods.' 
Such arbitrary taxation of the nobility, who deemed that their 
military service discharged them from all pecuniary burdens, 
France was far too aristocratical a country to bear. It seems 
not to have been repeated ; and his successors generally pur- 
sued more legitimate courses. Upon obtaining any contribu- 
tion, it was usual to grant letters-patent, declaring that it had 
been freely ^ven, and should not be turned into precedent in 
time to come. Several of these letters-patent of Philip the 
Fair are extant, and published in the general collection of 

1 It ia curious, and not periutpa unim- telle monnoye oomme Ton aura em- 

portant, to learn the ooune pursued In prunt6, si elle a plein cours au temps 

adjasting payments upon the restora- du payement, et rinon, ills ]>ayeront en 

tion of good cidn, which happened pret- monnoye countable, lors selon la yaleur 

(y frequently in the fourteenth century, et le prlz du marc d'or on d'argent : p. 

when the States-Qeneral, or popular 82. 

clamor, forced the court to retract its > Continuator Oul. de Nangls in Spiei' 

ftaudulent policy. Le Blanc has pub- legio, t. iH. For the suocessiye changes 

Ushed several ordinances nearly to the in the ralne of French coins the reader 

same efllBct. One of Charles VI. explains may consult Le Blanc's tareatise, or the 

the method adopted rather more fully Ordonnances des Hois; also a disserta- 

than the rest. All debts incurred since tlon by Bonamy in the M6m. de I'Acad. 

the depreciated coin began to circulate des Inscriptions, t. zzzii ; or he may find 

were to be paid in ttiat coin, or according a summary Tiew of them in Bu Oange, r. 

to its Talue. Those incurred preriously Moneta. The bad coose luencee of tliese 

to its commencement were to be paid ac* innovations are well treated by M. de 

cording to the value of the money cir- Pastoret, in his elaborate preface to the 

ealattng at the time of the contract, sixteenth volume of the OrtcnnancM 

Item, que tous les vrais emprunts fldts des Rois, p. 40 

en deniers sans frauds se payeront en * Du Chesne, t. v. p. 48. 

VOL. I. 14 
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ordinaaces.^ But in the reign of this monarch a great inno- 
vation took place in the French constitution, which^ though it 
principally affected the method of levying money, may seem 
to Ml more naturally under the next head of consideration. 
4. There is no part of the French feudal policy so re- 
markable as the entire absence of all supreme 
■!^FPnne legislation. We find it difficult to conceive the 
icc^iatiTe existence of a political society, nominally one 
on . kingdom and under one head, in which, for more 
than three hundred years, there was wanting the most essen- 
tial attribute of government It will be requisite, however, 
to take this up a little higher, and inquire what was the 
original legislature of the French monardiy. 

Arbitrary rule, at least in theory, was uncongenial to the 
character of the northern nations. Neither the 
ii^atiTe power of making laws, nor that of applying them 
^^^^ to the circumstances of particular cases, was left at 
the discretion of the sovereign. The Lombard 
kings held assemblies every year at Pavia, where the chief 
officers of the crown and proprietors of lands deliberated 
upon all legislative measures, in the presence, and nominally 
at least with the consent, of the multitude.* Frequent men- 
tion is made of similar public meetings in France by the his- 
torians of the Merovingian kings, and still more unequivocally 
by their statutes.* These assemblies have been called parlia- 
ments of the Champ de Mars, having orginally been held in 
the month of March. But they are supposed by many to 
have gone much into disuse under the later Merovingian 
kings. That of 615, the most important of which any traces 
remain, was at the close of the great revolution which pun- 

1 Fasons soavolr et recognolssons que omni populo anistente. — Moratori, Dis- 

la demiere sabvention que lis nous out sert. ^. 

fidte (lea barons, vassaux, et nobles d'Au- s Mably, 1, i. c. i. note 1 ; Lindebroff. 

vergne) de pure grace sans ce que ils y Codex Legum Antiqnarum, p. 868, dW. 

ftissent tenus que de grace : et youlons et The following passage, quoted by Mably 

lenr octroyones que les autres subven- (c. ii. n. 6), from the preamble of the 

tions que lis nous ont fidtes ne lenr fitcent reyised Salic law under Clotaire H., is 

nul prqudice, es choses esquelles lis n'6- explicit : Temporibus Clotairii regis unk 

toient tenus, ne par ce nul nouveau droit cum principibus suis, id est 88 episcopis 

ne nous soit acquis ne amennisi6. — Or- et 84 ducibus et 79 comitibus, vel caetero 

donna^ce de 1904, apud Mablv, 1. iy. c. populo constitute est. A remarkable in- 

8, note 6. See other authorities in the stance of the use of vel instead of et. 

same place. which was not uncommon, and is noticed 

* Liutprand, king of the Lombards, by Du Gauge, under the word Vel. An- 

sayR that his laws sibi placuisse un4 cum other proof of it occurs in the yery next 

omnibus judicibus de AuBtrise et Newi- quotation of Mably from the edict of 

trisB partibus. et de TuscisB flnibus, cum 615 : cum pontiflcibus, vel cum magnifl 



reliquis fidelibus meis Langobardis, et yii-is optlmntibus. 
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ished Brunehajut for aspiring to despotic power. Whether 
these assemblies were composed of any except prelates, great 
landholders, or what we may call nobles, and the Antrustions 
of the king, is still an misettled point. Some have even sup- 
posed, since bishops are only mentioned by name in the great 
statute of Clotaire II. in 615, that they were then present for 
the first time ; and Sismondi^ forgetting this fact^ has gone 
80 ^ as to think that Pepin first admitted the prelates to 
national councils.^ But the constitutions of the Merovingian 
kings frequently bear upon ecclesiastical regulations, and must 
have been prompted at least by the advice of the bishops. 
Their influence was immense; and though the Bomans 
generally are not supposed to have been admitted by right 
of territorial property to the national assemblies, there can be 
no improbability in presuming that the chiefs of the church, 
especially when some of them were barbarians, stood in a 
different position. We know this was so at least in 615, and 
nothing leads to a conclusion that it was for the first time. 

It is far more difficult to determine the participation of the 
Frank people, the alodialists or JiachtnAurgii, in these as- 
semblies of the Field of March. They could not, it is said, 
easily have repaired thither from all parts of France. But 
while the monarchy was divided, and all the left bank of the 
Loire, in consequence of the paucity of Franks settled there, 
was hardly connected politically with any section of it, there 
does not seem an improbability that the subjects of a Idng of 
Paris or Soissons might have been numerously present in 
those capitals. It is generally allowed that they attended 
with annual gifU to their sovereign; though perhaps these 
were chiefly brought by the beneficiary tenants and wealthy 
alodialists. We certainly find expressions, some of which I 
have quoted, indicating a popular assent to the resolutions 
taken, or laws enacted, in the Field of March. Perhaps the 
most probable hypothesis may be that the presence of the 
nation was traditionally required in conformity to the ancient 

1 Voltaire (Esaai snr PHistoire Unl- the earlv French history, and aanued 

Terselle) aacribes this to the elder Pepin, himself by qnestioning the most public 

snmamed H^rist^and quotes the An- as well as probable fiots, such as the 

nals of MetB I6r 692 : but neither under death of Brunehant. The compliment 

that year nor any other do I find a word which Robertson has paid to Voltaire's 

to the purpose. Yet he pompously an- historical knowledge is much exagger* 

nonnces this as " an epoch not r^arded ated relatiTely to the medUeyal waiod; 

by historians, but that of the temporal the latter history of his countary he pos- 

'lower of the church in France and Oer- sessed very well, 
many.'* Voltaire knew but superfld&Uy 
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German usage, which had not been formally abolished; 
while the difficulty of prevailing on a dispersed people to 
meet every year, as well as the enhanced influence of the 
king through his armed Antrustions, soon reduced the free- 
men to little more than spectators from the neighboring dis- 
tricts. We find indeed that it was with reluctance, and by 
means of coercive fines, that they were induced to attend the 
maUtis of their count for judicial purposes.^ 

Although no legislative proceedings of the Merovingian 
line are extant after 615, it is intimated by early writers that 
Pepin Heristal and his son Charles Martel restored the 
national council after some interruption ; and if the language 
of certain historians be correct, they rendered it considerably 
popular.^ 

Pepin the younger, after his accession to the throne, chang- 
ed the month of iMs annual assembly from March to May ; 
and we have some traces of what took place at eight sessions 
during his reign.* Of his capitularies, however, one only is 
said to be made in generali popvM conventu ; the rest are en- 
acted in synods of bishops, and all without exception relate 
merely to ecclesiastical al^s.^ And it must be owned that, 
as in those of the first dynasty, we find generally mention of 
the optimates who met in these conventions, but rarely any 
word that can be construed of ordinary freemen. 

Such, indeed, is the impression conveyed by a remarkable 
passage of Hincmar, archbishop of Bheims, during the time 
of Charles the Bald, who has preserved, on the authority of a 
writer contemporary with Charlemagne, a sketch of the 
ABsembUes Frankish government under that great prince, 
held by Two assemblies (placita) were annually held. 
^®' In the first, all regulations of importance to the 



1 Mably generally striyes to make the goyemment only the pzeponderance of 

most of any Testige of popular govern- the Ungs daring one period, and that of 

ment. and Sismondi is not exempt from the aristocracy dnring another, 

a cdmilar bias. He orerrates the liberties * The first of these Aastradan dukes, 

of the Franks. "Lenrs dues et leurs say the Annals of Metz, " Singulis annJs 

comtes 6taient 61ectift: leurs g6n£raux in Ealendis Martii generale cum omnibus 

6taient chdsis par les soldats, leurs grands Francis, secundum priscorum oonsuetu- 

Juges ou maires par les hommes libres " dinem, concilium agebat." The second, 

(Tol. ii. p. 87.) But no part of these according to the bit^pher of St. Salyiaa 

privileges can be inferred firom the exist- — " jussit campum magnum parari, sicut 

ing histcnies or other documents. The mos erat Franoorum. Venomnt aatera 

dukes and counts ^rere, as we find by optimates et magistratus, omnisque pop* 

Bfaroulfas and other evidence, solely ulus." See the quotations in Guiaot. 

appointed by the crown. A great deal (Essais sur I'Hist. de France, p. SSIO 

of perscnud liberty may have been pre- < Essais sur I'Hist. de France, p. Stt. 

served by means of the local assemblies < Bee. des Hist. v. 6S7. 
of tbs Franks ; but we find in the general 
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public weal for the ensuing year were enacted; and to 
this, he says, the whole body of clergy and laity repaired; 
the greater, to deliberate upon what was fitting to be done ; 
and 3ie less, to confirm by their voluntary assent, not through 
deference to power, or sometimes even to discuss, the resolu- 
tions of their superiors.^ In the second annual assembly the 
chief men and officers of state were alone admitted, to tibnsult 
upon the most urgent affairs of government They debated, 
in each of these, upon certain capitularies, or short proposals, 
laid before them by the king. The clergy and nobles met in 
separate chambers, though sometimes united for the purposes 
of deliberation. In these assemblies, principally, I presume, 
in the more numerous of the two annually summoned, that 
extensive body of laws, the capitularies of Charlemagne, 
were enacted. And though it would contradict the testimony 
just adduced from Hincmar, to suppose that the lesser free- 
holders took a very effective share in public counsels, yet 
their presence, and the usage of requiring their assent, 
indicate the liberal principles upon which the system of 
Charlemagne was founded. It is continually expressed in his 
capitularies and those of his family that they were enacted by 
general consent^ In one of Louis the Debonair, we even 
trace the first germ of representative legislation. Every 
count is directed to bring with him to the general assembly 
twelve Scabini, if there should be so many in his county ; or, 
if not, should fill up the number out of the most respectable 
persons resident.* These Scabini were judicial assessors of 
the count, chosen by the alodial proprietors, in the county 
court, or mallus, though generally on his nomination.^ 

1 Consuetndo tuno temporiB talis erat, esse oenBiitmus. (a.d. 801.) Ut popnliu 

vt non ssBplus, Bed bis in anno placita intenogetnr de capituUs qme in lege 

duo tenerentor. TJnam, quando ordina- noviter addita sunt, et postquam omnes 

liatnr statns toftins regni ad anni rer- consenserint, snbsoriptlones et mann- 

tentis siMitiam ; qaod ordinatum nnllns flrmationes snas in Ipsis capitulis fhciant. 

eTentns lerum, nisi snmma neoessitas, (a.d. 818. ) Gapitularia patris nostri qnm 

qvM similiter toti regno incmnbebat, franci pro lege tenenda judicaverunt 

mntabat. In quo placito generalitas (a.d. 837.) I hare borrowed these quo- 

nniyersomm mi^ram, tarn clericornm tations from Mably, who remarks that 

qnam laicoram, conTeniebat; seniores the word poptdus is neyer used in the 

propter consilium ordinandam : minores, earlier laws. See, too, Du Cange, yy. Lex, 

propter idem consilium soscipiendum, Mallum, Pactum. 

et interdum pariter tractandum, et non * Vult domlnus Imperator ut in tale 

ex poteetate, sed ex proprio mentis in- placitum quale iUe nunc Jusserit, yeniat 

tellectu yel sententi&, confirmandum. unusquisque comes, et adducat secum 

Hinomar, Epist. 6, de ordine palatii. I duodedm scabinos si tanti Aierint ; sin 

haye not translated the word migornm autem, de melioribns hominibus illius 

in the aboye quotation, not apprehend- oomitatus suppleat numerum duodena 

tng its sense. [Non XVI.] rium. Mably, 1. U. o. ii. 

* Capitula qusB prssterito anno 1^ * This seems to be sufficiently proyed 

%Uen cum omnium consensu addenda by Bayigny (yol. i. p. 192, 217, et potty 
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The circumstances, however, of the French empire for sev- 
eral subsequent ages were exceedingly adverse to such en- 
larged schemes of polity. The nobles contemned the imbecile 
descendants of Charlemagne ; and the people, or lesser free- 
holders, if they escaped absolute villenage, lost their immedi- 
ate relation to the supreme government in the subordination 
to their lord established by the feudal law. Yet we may 
trace the shadow of ancient popular rights in one constitution- 
al function of high importance, the choice of a sovereign. 
Historians who relate the election of an emperor or king of 
France seldom omit to specify the consent of the multitude, as 
well as of the temporal and spiritual aristocracy ; and even in 
solemn instruments that record such transactions we find a sort 
of importance attached to the popular suffrage.^ It is surely 



His opinion is adopted by Meyer, Gnixot, 
Orimm, and Trcga. The last of these has 
found Soabini mentioned in Lombardy as 
early as 724; though Sayigny had re- 
jected all documents in which they are 
named anterior to Oharlemagne. 

The Soabini are not to be confounded, 
as sometimes has been the case, with the 
Bachimburgii, who were not chosen by 
the alodial proprietors, but were them- 
selyes such, or sometimes, perhaps, bene- 
ficiaries, summoned by the court as 
Jurors were in England. They answered 
to the prud^ hommes, boni homines^ of 
later times; they formed the county or 
the hundred court, for the determina- 
tion of civil and criminal causes. [Norx 
XVI.] 

lit has been intimated in another 
place, p. 156, that the French monarchy 
seems not to have been strictly hereditary 
under the later kings of the Merovingian 
race: at least expressions indicating a 
formal election are firequently employed 
by historians. Pepin of course came in 
by the choice of the nation. At his death 
he requested the consent of the counts 
and prelates to the succession of his sons 
(Baludi Capitularia, p. 187); though they 
had bound themselves by oath at lus 
consecration never to elect a king out of 
another fiunily. TJt nnnquam de alteri- 
us lumbis regem eligere prsesumant. 
(Formula Oonsecrationis Pippini in Re- 
oueil des Historiens, t. v.) In the instru- 
ment of partition by Charlemagne among 
his descendante he provides for their im- 
mediate succession in absolute terms, 
without any mention of consent. But 
tn the event of the decease of one of his 
sons leaving a child, whom the people 
ihcUl choosey the other princes were to 
permit tiim to reign. B&luze, p. 440. 
This is repeated more perspicuously in 



the partition made by Louis I. in 817. 
Si quis eorum decedens l^timoa filios 
reliquerit, non inter eos potestas ipsa 
dividatur, sed potius. populus pariter 
conveniens, unum ex iis, queni dominus 
voluerit, eligat, et hunc senior tmUiv in 
loco fi»tris ct filii recipiat. Baluae, p. 
677. Proojb of popular consent given to 
the succession of kings during the two 
next centuries are frequent, bnt of lees 
importance on accout of the irregalar 
condition of government. Even after 
Hugh Capet's accession, hereditary- right 
was fu firom being established. The first 
six kings of this dynasty procured the 
eo^tation of their sons by having them 
crowned during their own lives. And 
this was not done without the oonaent 
of the chief vassals. (Becu^ des Hiat. 
t. xi. p. 188.) In the reign of Robert it 
was a great question whether the elder 
son should be thus designated as heir in 
preference to his younger brother, whom, 
the queen, Constance, was anxious to 
place upon the throne. Odolric. bishop 
of Orleans, writes to Fulbert, bishop of 
Chartres, in terms which lead one to thitiir 
that neither hereditary succession nor 
primogeniture was settled on any fixed 
principle. (Id. t. x. p. 504.) And a 
writer in the same collection, about the 
year 1000, expresses himself in the fol- 
lowing manner : Melius est electioni 
principis non snbscribere, qujim poet 
subscriptionem electum contemnere ; in 
altero enim libertatis amor laudatur, in 
altero servilis contumacia probro datur. 
Tres namqne generales electionea noTi- 
mus ; quarum una est regis vel impers- 
toris, altera pontiflcis, altera abbatis. Bt 
primam quidem flMsit concordia totina 
regni ; secundam vero unanimitas ci-vium 
et cleri ; tertiam sanius consilium coeno- 
bitic» congregationis. (Id. p. 626.) At 
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less probable that a recognition of this elective right should 
have been introduced as a mere ceremony, than that the form 
should have survived after length of time and revolutions of gov- 
ernment had almost obliterated the recollection of its meaning. 

It must, however, be impossible to ascertain even the theo- 
retical privileges of the subjects of Charlemagne, much more 
to decide how far they were substantial or illusory. We can 
only assert in general that there continued to be some mix- 
ture of democracy in the French constitution during the 
reigns of Charlemagne and his first successors. The prime- 
val Grerman institutions were not eradicated. In the capitu- 
laries the consent of the people is frequently expressed. Fif- 
ty years after Charlemagne, his grandson Charles the Bald 
succinctly expresses the theory of legislative poweV. A law, 
he says, is made by the people's consent and the king's enact- 
ment.* It would hardly be warranted by analogy or prece- 
dent to interpret the word people so very narrowly as to 
exclude any alodial proprietors, among whom, however une- 
qual in opulence, no legal inequality of rank is supposed to 
have yet arisen. 

But by whatever authority laws were enacted, whoever were 
the constituent members of national assemblies, they ceased 
to be held in about seventy years from the death of Charle- 
magne. The latest capitularies are of Carloman in 882.' 
From this time there ensues a long blank in the history of 
French legislation. The kingdom was as a great fief, or 
rather as a bundle of fiefs, and the king little more than one 
of a number of feudal nobles, difiering rather in dignity than 
in power from some of the rest The royal council was com- 

the ooronation of PhiUp I., in 1059, fhe 876). Byen Charles V. called himself, or 

nobility and people (milites et populi tain was called bj some, duke of Normandy 

nu^res quim mtnores) testified their until his coronation: but all the lawyers 

consent by crying, Laudamus, volumus, called him king (xi. 6). The lawyers had 

fiat. T. 3d. p. 83. I suppose, if search established their maxim that the king 

were made, that similar testimonies might never dies: which, however, was un- 

be found still later; and perhaps heredi- known while any traces of electiye mon- 

tary saocession cannot be considered as archy remained. 

a fundamental law till the reign of Phil- i Lex consensu populi fit, constitutione 

ip Augustus, the era of many changes regis. Recueil des Hist. t. yii. p. 656. 

in the French constitution. * ^ It is generally said that the capitula- 

Sismondi has gone a great deal farther ries cease with Charles the Simple, who 

iown, and observes that, though John died in 921. But Baluae has«published 

assumed the royal power immediately on only two under the name of that prince; 

the death of his father, in 1850, he did the first, a declaration of his queen's 

not take the name of king, nor any seal jointure ; the second, an arbitration of 

bat that of duke of Normandy, till disputes in tiie church of Tongres; nei- 

his coronation. He says, however, " no- ther, surely, deserving the appellation of 

tn royaome" in his instruments (x. a law. 
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posed only of barons, or tenants in chief, prelates, and house- 
hold officers. These now probably deliberated in private, 
as we hear no more of the consenting multitude. Pohtical 
fonctions were not in that age so clearly separated as we are 
Boyai taught to £uicy they should be ; this council ad- 

^^^^ vised the king in matters of government, confirmed 
race- and consented to his grants, and judged in all civil 

and criminal cases where any peers of their court were con- 
cerned.^ The great vassals of the crown acted for them- 
selves in their own territories, with the assistance of councils 
similar to that of the king. Such, indeed, was the symmetry 
of feudal customs, that the manorial court of every vavaasor 
represented in miniature that of his sovereign.* 

But, notwithstanding the want of any permanent legislation 
during so long a period, instances occur in which the kings of 
France appear to have acted with the concurrence of an as- 
sembly more numerous and more particularly summoned than 
Occasional *^® royal council. At such a congress held in 1146 
anembUes the crusade of Louis Vn. was undertaken.* "We 
of TOM. ^^ ^^ ^^ ordinance of the same prince in some 
collections, reciting that he had convoked a general assembly 
at Soissons, where many prelates and barons then present had 
consented and requested that private wars might cease for the 
term of ten years.^ The &mous Saladine tithe was imposed 
upon lay as well as ecclesiastical revenues by a similar con- 
vention in 1188.* And when Innocent IV., during his con- 

1 Begali potential in nullo abuti yolentes, « Ego LndoTions Dei gratift Franoonun 

flays Hugh Capet, omnia negotia reipnb- rex, ad reprimendum IbrTOTem malignan- 

licsB in consaltatione et sententift fldelium tium, et compescendum yiolentas pnedo- 

nostrorum disponimas. Beoueil des Hist, mm manus. postulationibus cleri et as- 

t. X. p. 892. Tlie subscriptions of these roy- sensu baroniiB, tott regno pacem consti- 

al councillors were necessary for the con- tuimus. E& cans&, anno Inoamati Verbi 

firmation, or, at least, the authentication 1166, iy. idus Jun. Suessionense con- 

of charters, as was also the case in Eng- oilium oelebre adunayfanus. et effuerunt 

land, Spain, and Italy. This practice con- arcliiepiscopi Remensis, Senonensis et 

tinned in Bngland till the reign of John, eorum suffinganei ; item barones, comei 

The Curia regis seems to haye diffisred Flandrensis, Treoensis, et Niyemensis et 

only in name from the Concilium regium. quamplures alii, et dux BuigundisB. Ex 

It is also called Curia parium, from the quorum beneplacito ordinavimus a ve- 

equality of the barons who composed it, niente PasehSL ad decern annos, ut omnes 

standing in the same feudal degree of re- ecclesisD r^^ et omnes agricolsB, etc. 

lation to ther soyereign. But we are not p»oem liabeant et aecuritatem. — In pap 

yet arriyed at the subject of Jurisdiction, cem istam Jurayerunt dux BurgundisB, 

which it is yery difficult to keep distinct comes glandrisB, et reliqui baronefl 

from what 1b immediately before us. qui aderant. 

s Beoueil des Hist. t. xi. p. 800, and This ordinance is published in Da 

pr^fltce, p. 179. Vaissette, mst. de Lan- Ohesne, Script. Berum Gkllicarum, t. iy., 

guedoe. t. ii. p. 606. and in Recueil des Histor. t. xiy. p. 887; 

3 Velly, t. iii. p. 119. This, he obseryes, but not in the general coUectioa. 

is the first instance in which the word par- s Velly, t. iii. p. 815. 
liament is used for a deliberatiye assembly. 
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test with the emperor Frederic, requested an asylum in France, 
St. Louis, though much inclined to favor him, ventured onlj 
to give a conditional permission, provided it were agreeable 
to his barons, whom, he said, a king of France was bound to 
consult in such circumstances. Accordingly he assembled 
the French barons, who unanimously refused their consent.^ 

It was the ancient custom of the kings of France as well as 
of England, and indeed of all those vassals who conrs 
affected a kind of sovereignty, to hold general meet- Pi*ni*»«. 
ings of their barons, called Cours Plenieres, or FarUaments, 
at the great festivals of the year. These assemblies were 
principally intended to make a display of magnificence, and to 
keep die feudal tenants in good humor ; nor is it easy to dis- 
cover that they passed in anything but pageantry.' Some 
respectable antiquaries have however been of opinion that 
affairs of state were occasionally discussed in them ; and this 
is certainly by no means inconsistent with probability, though 
not sufficiently established by evidence.* 

Excepting a few instances, most of which have been men- 
tioned, it does not appear that the kings of the house of Capet 
acted according to die advice and deliberation of any national 
assembly, such as assisted the Norman sovereigns of England : 
nor was any consent required for the validity of their edicts, 
except that of the ordinary council, chiefly formed of their 
household officers and less powerful vassals. This is at first 
sight very remarkable. For there can be no doubt that the 
government of Henry I. or Henry H. was incomparably 
stronger than that of Louis VI. or Louis VII. But this 
apparent absoluteness of the latter was the result of their real 
weakness and the disorganization of the monarchy. The peers 
of France were infrequent in their attendance upon the king's 
council, because they denied its coercive authority. LimitatioM 
It was a fundamental principle that every feudal pJ™ in 
tenant was so far sovereign within the limits of his togi*«»tton. 
fief, that he could not be bound by any law without his con- 
sent. The king, says St. Louis in his Establishments, cannot 
make proclamation, that is, declare any new law, in the terri- 
tory of a baron, without his consent, nor can the baron do so 
in that of a vavassor.* Thus, if legislative power be essential 

1 Velly, t. iy. p. 806. tene an baron sang son aasentment, ne U 

s Bu Gange, Dissert. 6, snr JoinviUe. bers [baron] ne puet mettre ban «n la 

s M6m. de I'Acad. des Inseript. t. xli. terre an yayasor. Ordonnanoos des Bok, 

Becneil dee Biat. t. xi. pr^fiice, p. 166. t. i. p. 126. 
* Ne li rois ne puet mettre ban en la 
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to soveieigntjy we cannot in strictness assert the king of 
France to have been sovereign be jond the extent of his 
domanial territory. Nothing can more strikinglj illustrate 
the disnmilitade of the Frendi and English constitutions of 
govemment than the sentence above cited from the code of 
St Louis. 

Upon occasions when the necessity of conunon deliberati<Mi, 
SniwataftM or of giving to new provisions more extensive scope 
^Stm^ ^^^^^ ^^^ limits of a single fief, was too glaring to be 
Mttunity. overlooked, congresses of neighboring lords met in 
order to agree upon resolutions which each of them undertook 
to execute within his own domains. The king was sometimes 
a contracting party, but without any coercive authority over 
the rest. Thus we have what is called an ordinance, but, in 
reality, an agreement, between the king (Philip Augustus), 
the countess of Troyes or Champagne, and the lord of Dam- 
pierre,^ relating to the Jews in their domains ; which agree- 
ment or ordinance, it is said, should endure ^ until ourselves, 
and the countess of Troyes, and Guy de Dampierre, who make 
this contract, shall dissolve it with the consent of such of our 
barons as we shall sunmion for that purpose." ^ 

Ecclesiastical councils were another substitute for a regular 
legislature ; and this defect in the political constitution ren- 
dered their encroachments less obnoxious, and almost unavoid- 
able. That of Troyes in 878, composed perhaps in part of 
laymen, imposed a fine upon the invaders of church property.* 
And the council of Toulouse, in 1229, prohibited the erection 
of any new fortresses, or the entering into any leagues, except 
against the enemies of religion ; and ordained that judges 
should administer justice gratuitously, and publish the decrees 
of the council four times in the year.* 

nnt The first unequivocal attempt, for it was nothing 

S^nmii Diore, at general legislation, was under Louis VIII. 
lig&iation. in 1223, in an ordinance which, like several of 

1 In ibrmer editions I have called the * Quosqae nos, et oomitifisa Treoensis, 

lord of Dampierre oonnt of Flanders, et Oaido de Bomni petrSl, qui hoc fact* 

Bat it has been suggested to me that mus, per nos, et illos de baronibus noa- 

ihe lord of Dampierre was neyer connt tris, auos ad hoc vocare volnmias. illnd 

of Flanders ; his second brother married diflkciamas. Ordonnances des Rois, t. L 

the younger sister of the heiress of that p. 29. This ordinance bears no date, but 

flef, who, after his death, inherited it it was probably between 1218 and. 1228, 

from the elder. The ordinance related to the year of Philip's death, 

the domains of Dampierre, in the Nirer- * Vaissette, Hist, de Languedoc, t. U. 

nois. This, however, makes the instance p. 6. 

•tronger a^^nst the legislative authority * Velly, t. iy. p. 182. 
of the crown than as I had stated it. 
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that age, relates to the condition and usurious dealings of the 
Jews. It is declared in the preamble to have been enacted 
per assensum archiepiscoporum, episcopomm, comitam, ba- 
lonum, et militum regni Francias, qui Judaeos habent, et qui 
Judaeos non habent. This recital is probably untrue, and in- 
tended to cloak the bold innovation contained in the last clause 
of the following provision : Sciendum, quod nos et barones 
nostri statuimus et ordinavimus de statu Judseorum quod nul- 
lus nostrum alterius Judseos recipere potest vel retinere ; et 
hoc tnteUigendum est tarn de his qui staMlimeTttum juraverint, 
quam de iUis qui non juraverint?- This was renewed with 
some alteration in 1230, de communi consilio baronum nos- 
trorum.* 

But whatever obedience the vassals of the crown might pay 
to this ordinance, their original exemption from legislative 
control remained, as we have seen, unimpaired at the date of 
the Establishments of St. Louis, about 1269 ; and their ill- 
judged confidence in this feudal privilege still led them to 
absent themselves from the rojal council. It seems impossible 
to doubt that the barons of France might have asserted the 
same right which those of England had objained, that of being 
duly summoned by special writ, and thus have rendered their 
consent necessary to every measure of legislation. But the 
fortunes of France were different The Establishments of 
St. liouis are declared to be made ^<par grand conseil de 
sages hommes et de bons clers," but no mention is made of 
any consent given by the barons ; nor does it often, if ever, 
occur in subsequent ordinances of the French kings. 

The nobility did not long continue safe in their immunity 
from the king's legislative power. In the ensuing 
reign of Philip the Bold, Beaumanoir lays it down, JSSS?^^ 
though in very moderate and doubtful terms, that ^^^^ 
^ when the king makes any ordinance specially for 
his own domains, the barons do not cease to act in their 
territories according to the ancient usage ; but when the ordi- 
nance is general, it ought to run through the whole kingdom, 
and we ought to believe that it is made with good advice, 
and for the common benefit."' In another place he says, 
with more positiveness, that " the king is sovereign above all, 
and has of right the general custody of the realm, for which 

1 OrdoimaiiceB dfis Bois, t. i. p. 47. * Godtumes de BeauToisis, o. 4B. 

«Id.p.58. 
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cause he may make what ordinances he pleases for the com- 
mon good, and what he ordains ought to be observed ; nor is 
there any one so great but may be drawn into the king's court 
for de&ult of right or for false judgment, or in matters that 
affect the sovereign." ^ These latter words give us a clue to 
Obiuesof the solution of the problem by what means an 
*^* absolute monarchy was established in France* 

For though the barons would have been little influenced by 
the authority of a lawyer like Beaumanoir, they were much 
less able to resist the coercive logic of a judicial tribunal. It 
was in vain for them to deny Qie obligation of royal ordi- 
nances within their own domains, when they were com-» 
pelled to acknowledge the jurisdiction of the parliament of 
Paris, which took a very (Merent view of their privileges. 
This progress of the royaJ jurisdiction will fall under the next 
topic of inquiry, and is only now hinted at, as the probable 
means of confinning the absolute legislative power of the 
French crown. 

The ultimate source, however, of this increased authority 
will be found in the commanding attitude assumed by the 
kings of France from the reign of Philip Augustus, and par- 
tici:darly in the annexation of the two great fiefs of Nor- 
mandy and Toulouse. Though the chUtelains and vavassors 
who had depended upon those fiefs before their reunion were, 
agreeably to the text of St Louis's ordinance, fully sovereign, 
in respect of legislation, within their territories, yet they were 
little competent, and perhaps litde disposed, to offer any op- 
position to the royal edicts ; and the same relative superiority 
of force, which had given the first kings of the house of Capet 
a tolerably effective control over the vassals dependent on 
Paris and Orleans, while they hardly pretended to any over 
Normandy and Toulouse, was now extended to the greater 
part of the kingdom. St Louis, in his scrupulous moder- 
ation, forb(»« to avail himself of all the advantages presented 
by the circumstances of his reign ; and his Establishments 
bear testimony to a state of political society which, even at 
the moment of their promulgation, was passing away. The 
next thirty years after his death, with no marked crisis, and 

1 0. 84. Beaimuuioir naes In one place aerrioe, so that he may enforce them 

■till stronger language about the royal again; ''for what it pleases him to do 

authority. The king, he says, may an> ought to be held as law " (c. 86). This I 

nvl the releasee of debts mAde by any owe to the new edition of the *' Cofitomef 

one who aooompanieB him in military de Beaumanoir," by M. Beugnot, 1842. 
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with little disturbance, silently demolished the feudal system, 
such as had been established in France during the dark con- 
fusion of the tenth century. Philip the Fair, by help of his 
lawyers and his fboanciers, found himself, at the beginning of 
the fourteenth century, the real master of his subjects.^ 

There was, however, one essential privilege which he 
could not hope to overturn by force, the immunity conTooation 
from taxation ei\joyed by his barons. This, it will ^^^*5*^ 
be remembered, embraced the whole extent ofphiuptha 
their fiefs, and their tenantry of every description ; ^^' 
the king having no more right to impose a tallage upon the 
demesne towns of his vassals than upon themselves. Thus 
his resources, in point of taxation, were limited to his own 
domains ; including certainly, under Philip the Fair, many of 
the noblest cities in France, but by no means sufficient 
to meet his increasing necessities. We have seen already 
the expedients employed by this rapacious monarch — a 
shameless depreciation of the coin, and, what was much more 
justifiable, the levying taxes within the territories of his vas- 
sals by their consent. Of these measures, the first was odious, 
the second slow and imperfect Confiding in his sovereign 
authority — though recently, yet almost completely, estab- 
lished — and little apprehensive of the feudal principles, al- 
ready grown obsolete and discountenanced, he was bold enough 
to make an extraordinary innovation in the French constitution. 
This was the convocation of the States-Greneral, a representa- 
tive body, composed of the three orders of the nation.^ They 



1 The reign of Philip the Fair has been 
ywj well discnsaed by Uably, SiJimondi, 
and Gnixot. "He changed," savs the 
last, "monarchy into despotism; bnt he 
ms not one of those despots who emplov 
their absolute power Ibr the public good." 
(< On ne rencontre dans tout le cours de 
son r^no aucune id6e g^n^rale, et qui 
s'y rapporte an bien de ses sujets ; o'est 
nn despote ^Yste, d^TOUi k lui-mdme 
qui r6gne pour lui seul." (Le^on 45.) 
The royal authority gained so much 
ascendency in his reign, that, while we 
haye only 60 ordonnances of St. Louis in 
forty-two years, we hare 884 of Philip 
IV. in about thirty. 

* It is almost unanimously agreed 
among French writers that Philip the 
fair first introduced a representation of 
the towns into his national assembly of 
States-General. NcTertheless, the Chron- 
icles of St. Denis, and other historians 
■f satber a late date, assert that the dep- 



uties of towns were present at a parlia- 
ment in 1241, to advise the king what 
should be done in consequence of the 
count of An^uldme's reflisal of homage . 
BoulaiuTilliers, Hist, de PAncien Gou 
Temement de France, t. ii. p. 20 ; Vil- 
laiet, t. iz. p. 126. The latter pretende 
even that they may be traced a century 
fturther back ; on Toit d^^ les gens de 
bonnes Tilles assister auz ^tats de 1146. 
Ibid. But he quotes no authority Ibr 
this ; and his n^^ue language does not 
Justify us in supposing that any repre- 
sentation of the three estates, properly 
so understood, did, or indeed could, take 
place in 1146, while the power of the 
aristocracy was unbroken, and very few 
towns had been incorporated. If it be 
true that the deputies of some royal 
towns were summoned to the parliament 
of 1241, the conclusion must not be in- 
ferred tiiat they possessed any consent- 
ing Toioe, nor perhaps that they formed, 
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were first oonyened in 1302, in order to give more weight to 
the king^s cause in his great quarrel with Boniface VIII. ; but 
their earliest grant of a subsidy is in 1814. Thus the nobility 
surrendered to the crown their last privil^e of territorial in- 
dep^idence ; and, having first submitted to its appellant juris- 
diction over their tribunals, next to its legislative supremacy, 
now suffered their own dependents to become, as it were, 
immediate, and a third estate to rise up ahnoet coordinate 
with themselves, endowed with new firanchises, and bearing a 
new relation to the monarchy. 

It is impossible not to perceive the motives of Philip in 
embodying the deputies of towns as a separate estate in the 
national representation. He might, no question, have con- 
voked a parliament of his barons, and obtained a pecuniary 
contribution, which they would have levied upon their bur- 
gesses and other tenants. But, besides the ulterior policy of 
diminishing the control of the barons over their dependents, 



strictly speaUng, an integrant portion of 
the asMmbly. There ia reason to beliere 
that depaties firom the royal burghs of 



Scotland occasionally appealed at the bar 
of parliament long before they had any 
deliberatiTe Toice.— Pinkerton's ffist. of 
Scotland, toI. i. p. 871. 

An ordinance of St. Lonis, quoted in 
a rery respectable book, Vaissette's His- 
tory of Languedoe, t. ill. p. 480, but 
not published in the Becneil des Ordon- 
nances, not only shows the existence, in 
one instancy of a provineitU legislatire 
assembly, bn« is the earliest proof per- 
haps of the tiers 6tat appearing as a con- 
stituent part of it. This relates to the 
senesch&usste, or county, of Beaueaire in 
Languedoc, and bears date in 1254. It 
pro^des that, if the seneschal shall think 
fit to prohibit the export of merchandise, 
he shall summon some of the prelates, 
barons, knights, and inhabitants of the 
chief towns, by whose advice he shall 
issue such prc^iUtion, and not recall it, 
when made, without like adTice. But 
though it is interesting to see the pro- 
gresare importance of the dtiaens of 
towns, yet this temporary and insulated 
ordinance is not of itself suillcient to 
establish a constitutional right. Neither 
do we find therein any cTidence of rep- 
resentation: it rather appears that the 
persons assisting in this assembly were 
noUMtSj selected by the seneschal. 

I am not aware of any instance of 
regular provincial estates being sum- 
moned with such ftill powers, although 
it was Tery common in the fourteenth 
eentuxy to ask their consent to grants of 



money, when the court was unwilling to 
conyoke the S tate s G eneral. Tet there 
is a passage in a book of considerable 
credit, the Orand Customary, or Somme 
Rurale of BouteiUer, which seems to 
render general the particular case of the 
seneschauss^e of Beaueaire. BouteiUer 
wrote about the end of the fourteokth 
century. The great courts summoned 
from time to time by the baillis aaid 
seneschals were called assises. Their 
usual ftinction was to administer justice, 
especially by way of appeal, and perhaps 
to redress abuses of inferior officers. But 
he seons to give them a more extended 
authority. Bn assise, he says, appelMs, 
lee sages et seigneurs du pais, peuTent 
estre nUses sus nouTelles constitutions, 
et ordonnances sur le pais et destmites 
autre que seront grevables, et en autre 
temps nouj et doivent etre publics nfln 
que nul ne les pueust ignorer, et lors ne 
les pent ne 6xAt jamais nul redarg^er. — 
M6m. del' Acad, dee Inscriptions, t. zxz. 
p. 606. 

The taille was assessed by respectable 
persons chosen by the advice of the pariah 
priests and others, ^v^chgave tLe people 
a sort of share in the repartiHony to use 
a French term, of public burdens; a 
matter of no small importance where a 
tax IB levied on visible propwty. Ordon> 
nances des Rois, p. 2»1; Beaunumoir, 
p. 269. This, however, continued, I be- 
lieve, to be the practice in later times: 
I know it is so in the present system of 
France, and is perfectly distinguishable 
from a popular consent to taxation. 
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he had good reason to expect more liberal aid from the im- 
mediate representatives of the people than through the con- 
cession of a dissatisfied aristocracy. ^He must be blind, 
indeed," says Pasquier, " who does not see that the roturier 
was expressly smnmoned to this assembly, contrary to the 
ancient institutions of France, for no other reason than that, 
inasmuch as the burden was intended to fall principally upon 
him, he might engage himself so far by promise, that he could 
not afterwards murmur or become refractory." * Nor would 
I deny the influence of more generous principles ; the ex- 
ample of neighboring countries, the respect due to the pro- 
gressive civilization and opulence of the towns, and the appli- 
cation of that ancient maxim of the northern monarchies, that 
whoever was elevated to the perfect dignity of a freeman ac- 
quired a claim to participate in the imposition of public 
tributes. 

It is very difficult to ascertain the constitutional rights of the 
States-General, claimed or admitted, during forty Bights of 
years afler their first convocation. If, indeed, we oenanOM 
could implicitly confide in an historian of the six- *© taxation, 
teenth century, who asserts that Louis Hutin bound himself 
and his successors not to levy any tax without the consent of 
the three estates, the problem would find its solution." This 
ample charter does not appear in the French archives ; and, 
though by no means to be rejected on that account, when we 
consider the strong motives for its destruction, cannot fairly 
be adduced as an authentic fact. Nor can we altogether infer, 
perhaps, from the collection of ordinances, that the crown had 
ever intentionally divested itself of the right to impose tallages 
on its domanial tenants. All others, however, were certainly 
exempted from that prerogative; and there seems to have 
been a general sentiment that no tax whatever could be levied 
without free consent of the estates.* Louis Hutin, in a char- 
ter granted to the nobles and burgesses of Picardy, promises 
to abolish the unjust taxes (maltotes) imposed by his father ; * 
and in another instrument, called Uie charter of Normandy, 

1 Recherches de la Vxanoe, 1. U. o. 7. to impose taxes. Montlosier (MonaTchie 
s BonlalnTilliers (Hist, de I'Ano. Qou- Franvaise, t. i. p. 202) is of the same 
nmement, 1. 11. p. 128) refers for this to opinion. Tn fiict, there is reason to he- 
Nicholas Gilles, a chronicler of no great lieve that the kings in general did not 
repute. claim that prerogatiye ahsolutelj, what- 
s Mahly, Oheervat. snr I'Hlst. de ever pretexts they might set up for ocea- 
Fr&nce, 1. ▼. c. 1, is posittve against the sional stretches of power, 
■ight of Philip the Fair and his successors * Ordonnances des Bois, t. i. p. 606. 
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declares that he renounces for himself and his successors all 
undue tallages and exactions, except in case of evident utility.^ 
This exception is doubtless of perilous ambiguity ; jet, as die 
charter was literally wrested from the king by an insurrec- 
tionary league, it might be expected that the same spirit would 
rebel against his royal interpretation of state-necessity. His 
successor, Philip the Long, tried the experiment of a gabelle, 
or excise upon salt. But it produced so much discontent that 
he was compelled to assemble the States-Greneral, and to pub- 
lish an ordinance, declaring that the impost was not designed 
to be perpetual, and that, if a sufficient supply for the existing 
wax could be found elsewhere, it should instantly determine.* 
Whether this was done I do not discover ; nor do I conceive 
that any of the sons of Philip the Fair, inheriting much of his 
rapacity and ambition, abstained from extorting money with- 
out consent. Philip of Valois renewed and augmented the 
duties on salt by his own prerogative, nor had the abuse of 
debasing the current coin been ever carried to such a height 
as during his reign and the first years of his successor. These 
exactions, aggravated by the smart of a hostile invasion, pro- 
duced a very remarkable concussion in the government of 
France. 

I have been obliged to advert, in another place, to the 
states- memorable resistance made by the States-General 
^1^ of 1355 and 1356 to the royal authority, on account 
and 1356. of its inseparable connection with the civil history 
of France.' In the present chapter the assumption of politi- 
cal influence by those assemblies deserves particular notice. 
Not that they pretended to restore the ancient constitution of 
the northern nations, still flourishing in Spain and England, 
the participation of legislative power with the crown. Five 
hundred years of anarchy and ignorance had swept away all 
remembrance of those general diets in which the capitularies 
of the Carlovingian dynasty had been established by conunon 
consent. Charlemagne himself was hardly known to the 
French of the fourteenth century, except as the hero of some 
silly romance or ballad. The States-Greneral remonstrated, 
indeed, against abuses, and especially the most flagrant of all, 
the adulteration of money ; but the ordinance granting redress 
emanated altogether from the king, and without the least 

1 Ordonnances des Bois, t. i. p. 679. > Chap. 1. p. 66. 

sidem,t.i.p.589. 
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reference to their consent, winch sometimes appears to be 
studiously omitted.^ But the privilege upon which the States 
under John solely relied for securing the redress of grievances 
was that of granting money, and of regulating its collection. 
The latter, indeed, though for convenience it may be devolved 
upon the executive government, appears to be inddent to 
every assembly in which the right of taxation resides. That, 
accordingly, which met in 1355 nominated a committee chosen 
out of the three orders, which was to sit after their separation, 
and which the king bound himself to consult, not only as to 
the internal arrangements of his administration, but upon 
every proposition of peace or armistice with England. Dep- 
uties were despatched into each district to superintend the^ 
collection and receive the produce of the subsidy granted by 
the States.^ These assumptions of power would not long, 
we may be certain, have left the sole authority of legislation 
in the king, and might, perhaps, be censured as usurpation, if 
the peculiar emergency in wluch France was then placed did 
not furnish their defence. But, if it be true that the kingdom 
was reduced to the utmost danger and exhaustion, as much 
by malversation of its government as by the armies of Edward 
nL, who shall deny to its representatives the right of ultimate 
sovereignty, and of suspending at least the royal prerogatives, 
by the abuse of which they were falling into destruction ? • 
I confess that it is exceedingly difficult, or perhaps imprac- 
ticable, with such information as we possess, to decide upon 
the motives and conduct of the States-General in their several 
meetings before and after the battle of Poitiers. Arbitrary 
power prevailed; and its opponents became, of course, the 
theme of obloquy with modem historians. Froissart, however, 
does not seem to impute any fault to these famous assemblies 

iThe proceedings of BtateA-Oenend taxy limttottoiui in leepeot of enacting 



held under Philip IV. and his sons haye laws. Bare those wliich^ until the reign 

left no trace in the French statute-book, of Philip the Fair, the feudal pdnciples 

Two ordonnances alone, out of some bad imposed. 

hundred enacted by Philip of Valois, a Ordonnances des Bois, t; iii. n. 21 

appear to have been fbunded fipon their and pr^fkce, p. 42. This pre&ce by M. 

suggestions. Steouse, the editor, gires a rery deas 

It ia absolutely certafai that the States- liew of the general and proTincial assem* 

General of Vranoe had at no period, and blies held in the reign of John. Boo.* 

in no instance, a cobrdinate legislatire laiuTilliers, Hist, de I'Anoien GtouTexne- 

anthority with the crown, or eren a con- ment de l^nce, t. ii., or ViUaret, t. iz., 

senting yoice. Uably, Boulainvillieni, may be perused with adyantage. 

and Hontlosier, are as decisire on this > The second continnator of Nangis in 

sulgect as the most courtly writers of the Spicilegium dwells on the hearytazee^ 

that country. It follows as a Just con- diminution of money, and general oppree^ 

sequence that France nerer possessed a rireness ofgorenunentin this age : t. iiL 

ftee eonstitution; nor had the monarchy p. 108. 
VOL. I. 16 
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o# Hie Stdtes-Geiierftl ; and still less a more contemporarj 
bistofrian, the anonjmous continuator of Nangis. Their 
Hotieee, however, are very slight ; and our chief knowledge 
of the parliamentary history of France, if I may employ the 
expression, must be collected from the royal ordinances made 
ttpoa these occasions, or horn unpublished accounts of their 
transactions. Some of these, which are quoted by the later 
hist(n*ians, are, of course, inaccessible to a writer in this 
eamktrj* Btit a <&aiiuscript in the British Museum, contain- 
ing the early proceedings of that assembly which met in 
O^bei', 1356, immediately after the battle of Poitiers, by no 
BSeans leads to an un&Vortible estimate of its intentions.^ The 
tone of their representations to the duke of Normandy (Charles 
Y^, iiot then called Dauphin) is full of loyal respect ; their 
0Miiplaints of bad administratioii,' though bold and pointed, not 
«ittrageou8 ; their offers of subsidy libei^. The necessity of 
]58storing the coin is strongly represented as the grand con- 
^Hioii upon which they <X)nsented to tax the people, who had 
|p«en long defrauded by the base money of PhSip the Fair 
fljod his suecesBors^* 



1 Cotton MSS. Titus, t. xii. fol. 68-74. 
Tnis inanuaei^pt li noticed, as an im- 
pertant doonueat, In the pvefiioe to the 
^drd Yolume of Ordonnanoes, p. 48, by 
M. Sfeotrtse, who had fbnnd it mentioned 
in the BibUoth^qne Historique of' Le 
Long, No. 11,242. No French antiquary 
appears, at least before that tfaae, to hate 
seen it; but BoulainTillieis coi^ectured 
that it related to the assembly of States 
In JPefaraaty, 1366 (1867)^ and M. Steousse 
supposed it rather to be the original 
journal of the preceding meeting in Oc- 
tober, 1866, from which a copy, fonnd 
among the manuscripts of Dupuy, and 
fireqnently referred to by Steotuse him- 
self in his pre&ce, had been taken. M. 
B^oaoBBO was perfectly right lit supposing 
the manuscript in question to relate to 
ttie procee^ngs of October, and not of 
February ; but it is not an original instro* 
tttent. It forms part of a small rolume 
written on rellum, and containii^; scTeral 
ottier treatises. It seems, however, as 
flff as I cam jndge, to be another copy 6t 
the account which Ihipwy possessed, and 
Whieh Siconsse so often quotes, imd«r 
the liaine of Proe6s>Terbal. 

It is singular that Sismondi says (±. 
479), with S^cousse before his eyes, that 
Mm ffroei»-i)erbaiix of the States-Qenend, 
In 1866, are not extant. 

s Et estoit et est I'entente de eeulz qui 
a la ditto convocation estoient, que quel- 



eonque ottroy on ayde qn'lls feissent, Ob 
eussent bonne monnoye et estable selon 
Padris des trols estats ; et que les ehartres 
et lettres fidtes pour les reformations dn 
royaume par le roy Philippe le Bel, et 
tonles eelles qui ftnent feites par le roy 
notre seigneur qui est a present, fiissent 
eonibitatoi, enterin6es, tenues, et gard^ei 
de point en point; et toutes les aides 
quelconques qui feites soient fussent re- 
eues et mstrlbudes par eeulx qui sc^nta 
ce commis par les trois estats, et antori- 
8^ par M. le Due, et sur certaines au- 
tres conditions «t modifications Justus et 
ndssonables prouffitables, et semble que 
eeste aide oust 6t6 moult grant et moult 

Srouffitable, et trop plus que aldc» de 
dt de momioye. Oar elle se feroit de 
tokmt6 du peuple et consentement com- 
mun selon Dieu et selon conscience : Et 
le proitf&t que on pient et reult on pren- 
dte sur le feit de la monnoye duquel on 
?enlt fidr^le feit de la guerre, et ce soit 
a la destruction, et a eet6 an temps 
ptoi6, du roy et an royaume et des sub- 
jets ; Et 8t se destrmt le billon tant par 
fontui<eset blanchis oomme autrement. 
ne le Mt ne peust durer longuement 
qu'il ne rienne a destruction si on con- 
tinue longuement; Et si est tout certain 
que les gens d'armes ne'Touldroient 
estre eonfeiit de leurs gaiges par foible 
monnoye, &c. 
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But whaterer opportunity might now be afforded for estab* 
fishing a just and free constitution in France was Tro^bifii at 
entirely lost Charles, inexperienced and sur- Paris, 
funded hj evil counsellors, thought the States- ^'"' ^'^' 
General inclined to encroach upon his rights, of which, in the 
biest part of his fife, he was always abundantly careful. He 
dismissed, therefore, the assembly, and had recourse to the 
easy but ruinous expedient of debasing the coin. This led to 
seditions at Paris, by which his authority, and eyen his life, 
were endangered. In February, 1857, three months afler 
the last meeting had been dissolved, he was obfiged to con- 
voke the States again, and to enact an ordinance conformable 
to the petitions tendered by the former assembly.^ This con- 
tained many exoeUent provisions, both for the redress of abuses 
Imd the vigorous prosecution of the war against Edward ; 
and it is difiScult to conceive that men who advised measures 
80 conducive to the pubfic weal could have been the blind in- 
struments of the king of Navarre. But this, as I have 
already observed, is a problem in history that we cannot hope 
to resolve. It appears, however, that, in a few weeks ailer 
the promulgation of this ordinance, the proceedings of the re- 
formers fell into discredit, and their commission of thirty-six, 
ib whom the collection of the new subsidy, the redress of 
grievances, and, in &ct, the whole administration of govern- 
ment had been intrusted, became unpopular. The subsidy 
{produced much less than they had led die people to expect : 
briefly, the usual consequence of democratical emotions in a 
monarchy took place. Disappointed by the ^ure of hopes 
unreasonably entertained and improvidently encouraged, and 
disgusted by the excesses of the violent ,demagogues, the na- 
tbn, especiidly its privileged classes, who seem to have oon- 
eurrod in the original proceedings of the States-Greneral, 
att«iched themselves to the party of Charles, and enabled him 
to quell opposition by force.' Marcel, provost of the traders, 
a municipal magistrate of Paris, detected in the overt execu- 
tion of a traitorous conspiracy with the king of Navarre, was 
put to death by a private hand. Whatever there had been 
of real patriotism in the States-Gkneral, artfolly confounded, 
according to the practice of courts, with these schemes of 

1 Oraonmiioei des Eois, t. Hi. p. 121. «idm ngnl negotia male ire, fte. Oon- 
t Bifloordift moM, UU tree itetus ab tinttator Gvl. & Nangii In Splellegio, t 
tneepto proporito oeeaat«nmt. Bz tone iii. p. 115. 
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disaflfected men, shared in the common obloquy; whatever 
substantial reforms had been projected the government threw 
aside as seditious innovations. Charles, who had assumed 
the title of regent, found in the States-General assembled at 
Paris, in 1359, a very different disposition from that which 
their predecessors had displayed, and publicly restored aU 
counsellors whom in the former troubles he had been com- 
pelled to discard. Thus the monarchy resettled itself on its 
ancient basis, or, more properly, acquired additional stability.^ 
Both John, ailer the peace of Bretigni, and Charles 
y. imposed taxes without consent of the States- 
imposed by Gr^neral.* The latter, indeed, hardly ever con- 
oSxieTv. vo^6<i tibat assembly. Upon his death the conten- 
tion between the crown and representative body 
JS^Sce of was renewed ; and, in the first meeting held after 
cjmwimvi. the accession of Charles VI., the government was 
compelled to revoke aU taxes illegally imposed 
since the reign of Philip IV. This is the most remedial or- 
dinance, perhaps, in the history of French legislation. " We 
will, ordain and grant," says Ihe king, " that the aids, subsi- 
dies, and impositions, of whatever kind, and however imposed, 
that have had course in the realm since the reign of our 
predecessor, Philip the Fair, shall be repealed and abolished ; 
and we will and decree that, by the course which the said im- 
positions have had, we or our successors shall not have ac- 
quired any right, nor shall any prejudice be wrought to 
our people, nor to their privileges and liberties, which shall 
be reestablished in as full a manner as they enjoyed them in 
the reign of Philip the Fair, or at any time since ; and we 
will and decree that, if anything has been done contrary to 
them since that time to the present hour, neither we nor our 
successors shall take any advantage therefrom."' If circum- 
stances had turned out favorably for the cause of liberty, this 
ordinance might have been the basis of a free constitution, 
in respect, at least, of immunity from arbitrary taxation. But 
the coercive measures of the court and tumultuous spirit of 

1 A rmj flill account of these trans- lainvillien and Mably, whom, howerer, 

actions Is given by S^consse, in his His- it is well worth while to hear, 

tory of Charles the Bad, p. 107, and in > Mably, I. v. c. 6, note 6. 

his prefihce to the third Tolnme of the > Ordonnancee des Bois, t. li. p. 60i. 

Ordonnancee des Rols. The reader mnst The ordinance is long, containing tn- 

make allowance for the usual partialities quent repetitions, and a great redan- 

of a French historian, where an opposi- dsmce of words, intended to give more 

tion to the reigning prince is his subject, force, or at least solemnity. 
A contrary bias is manifosted by Boa- 
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the Parisians produced an open quarrel, in which the pop- 
ular party met with a decisive &ilure. 

It seems, indeed, impossible that a number of deputies,' 
elected merely for the purpose of granting money, can pos- 
sess that weight, or be invested in die eyes of their constitu- 
ents with that awfulness of station, which is required to 
withstand the royal authority. The States-Greneral had no 
right of redressing abuses, except by petition ; no share in 
the exercise of sovereignty, which is inseparable from the 
legislative power. Hence, even in their proper department 
of imposing taxes, they were supposed incapable of binding 
their constituents without their special assent. Whether it 
were the timidity of the deputies, or false notions of freedom, 
which produced this doctrine, it was evidently repugnant to 
the stability and dignity of a representative assembly. Nor 
was it less ruinous in practice than mistaken in theory. For 
as the necessary subsidies, after being provisionally granted 
by the States, were often rejected by their electors, the king 
found a reasonable pretence for dispensing with the concur- 
rence of his subjects when he levied contributions upon 
them. 

The States-General were convoked but rarely under 
Charles VI. and VII., both of whom levied money 
without their coifcurrence. Yet there are remark- ctoneni 
able testimonies under the latter of these princes gj^^ yn 
that the sanction of national representatives was 
still esteemed strictly requisite to any ordinance imposing a 
general tax, however the emergency of circumstanc es m ight 
excuse a more arbitrary procedure. Thus Charles Vll., in 
1436, declares that he has set up again the aids which had 
been previously abolished b^ the consent of the three estates} 
And in the important edict establishing the companies of or- 
donnance, which is recited to be done by the advice and 
counsel of the States-Greneral assembled at Orleans, the for- 
ty-first section appears to bear a necessary construction that 
no tallage could lawfully be imposed without such consent.* 
It is maintained, indeed, by some writers, that the perpetual 
taUle established about the same time was actually granted by 
these States of 1439, though it does not so appear upon the 

1 Ordoniianoefl des Rois. t. xUi. p. 211. granted money during this reign : t. ill. 
* Ibid., p. 812. Bonlainyilliens men- p. 70. 
iionB other imfeanoes wliere the Stfttes 
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face of any ordinaace.^ And certainly this is consonant to tlie 
real and recognized constitution of that age. 

But the ciufty advisers of courts in the fifteenth century, 
ProTinebd -enlightened by experience of past dangers, were 
Mtetes. averse to encountering these great political masses, 
from which there were, even in peaceM times, some disquiet- 
ing interferences, some testimonies of public spirit, and rec- 
ollections of liberty to apprehend. The kings of France, 
indeed, had a resource, which generally enabled them to avoid 
a convocation of the States-General, without violating the 
national franchises. From provincial assemblies, composed 
of the three orders, they usually obtained more money than 
they could have extracted from the common representatives 
of the nation, and heard less of remonstrance and demand.' 
Languedoc in particular had her own assembly of states, and 
was rarely called upon to send deputies to the general body, 
or representatives of what was called the Languedoil. But 
Auvergne, Normandy, and other provinces belonging to the 
latter (Svision, had frequent convocations of their respective 
estates during the intervals of the States- General — intervals 
which by this means were protracted far beyond that dura- 
tion to which the exigencies of the crown would otherwise 
have confined them.' This was one of the essential difier- 
ences between the constitutions of France and England, and 
arose out of the original disease of the former monarchy — 
the distraction and want of unitv consequent upon the de- 
cline of Charlemagne's family, which separated the different 
provinces, in respect of their interests and domestic govern- 
ment, from each other. 

But the formality of consent, whether by general or pro- 
vincial states, now ceased to be reckoned indispensable. The 
lawyers had rarely seconded any efforts to restrain arbitrary 
power : in their hatred of feudal principles, especially those 
of territorial jurisdiction, every generous sentiment of free- 
dom was proscribed ; or, if they admitted that absolute pre- 
rogative might require some checks, it was such only as 
themselves, ^ot the national representatives, should impose. 
j^^^^^ ^ Charles VII. levied money by his own authority. 
Louis XI. Ijouis XI. carried this encroachment to the highest 

I Br6<}iiign7i pr6ftfi« au treiii^mo t Villaret, t. zi. p. 270. 
tom« des Ordoooanoes. BoulalavUliffrs, < Ordonnaaow des IU>is, t. Ui. pr6flMe 
t. iU. p. 108. 
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piitcb of eiptctioQ. It was ihe boast of courtiers diat he fir§t 
lel^ased the kings of France &om dependence (Aor« ds page) i 
Off in other words, th«U; he offectwaUy demolished tho^e Wt 
riers which, howeyer imperfect and ill-pkced, had impose^ 
some impediment to the establisluQent of despotism.^ 

The exactions of Lofii^, hpwever, though bomd Tfit^ 
piUience, did not p^ss for legal with those upon whom thej 
j^essed^ Men still remeiobsred their aacient priFilega?» 
which thej might see with mortldcation well preserved ii| 
Epgl^nd* '^ There is no monarch or lord upon earth (say^ 
PbUip de Comines, himself bred in courts) who can raise a 
^^rthiog upon his subjects, bejond his own domains, without 
their free concession, except through tyraimy apd violence* 
It may be objected that in scHne cases there may uot be time 
if> assemble them, and that war will bear no delay ; but I re» 
ply (he proceeds) that such haste ought not to be made, and 
there will be itime enough ; and I tell you that princes are 
more powerful, and more dreaded by their enemies, when 
they imdertake anything with the consent of their subjects." ' 

1^ StatesrGeneral met but twice during the reign of 
Louis XI., and on neither occasion for the purpose ^^^^ 
q{ granting money. But an assembly in the first aenexai of 
y^ear of Charles VIII., the States <^ Tours inj^^ 
1484, is too important to be overlooked, as it marks 
the last struggle oi the Fiench nation by its legal representa-* 
tjiye^ for immunity from arbitrary taxation. 

A- warm conte ntion arose for the regency upon the aocest 
won of Charles YJil., between his aunt, Anne de Beaujen^ 
whom the late king had appointed by testam^ent, and th^ 
princes of the blood, at the h^ of whom stood the duke of 
Orleans, afterwards Louis XII, The latt^ combined to der 
ma^ a convocaiion of the States-General, whifih accoidingly 
took place. The king^s minori^ and the factions at court 
seemed no unfavorable omens for Hberty. But a scheme was 
artfully contrived which had the most direct tendency to 

1 The preface to the sl^teenih Toluma do GominiM was forcibly Btruek with the 

of Ordoimances, before quoted, diflplayi different situatioD of England and tlie 

a lamentable picture of the internal rit* Netherlands. And Sir John Vorteacue 

nation of France in oonaequenoe of ex- has a remarkable passMe on the poverty 

oesalTe taxation and other abuses. l!ixesa and servitude of the Vrench commons, 

erils, in a less aggravated da^n^, oon- contrasted with English fteemen.— Dif- 

tinned ever since to retard the improve- ferenee of Limited and Absolute Mon- 

vamxt and diminish tha intrinsic proa- arehy, p. 17. 

peritry of a country so extraonUnarUy t Mttu de Comlnes, 1. iv. c. 19. 
andowed with natural advantages. Philip 
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Ixreak the force of a pc^ular assemblj. The deputies were 
dawed in six natioiiSy who debated in separate chambers, and 
oonsolted each other only upon the resolt of their respective 
deliberations. It was easy for the court to foment the jeal- 
ousies natural to such a partition. Two nations, the Norman 
and Burgundian, asserted that the right of providing for Ihe 
regency devolved, in the king^s minority, upon the States- 
General ; a claim of great boldness, and certainly not much 
founded upon precedents. In virtue of this, they proposed to 
form a council, not only of the princes, but of certain depu- 
ties to^be elected by the six nations who composed the States. 
But the other four, those of Paris, Aquitaine, Languedoc, and 
Languedoil (which last comprised the central provinces), re- 
jecteid this plan, from which the two former ultimately de- 
sisted, and the choice of ooundllors was left to the princes. 
A firmer and more unanimous spirit was displayed upon 
the subject of public reformation. The tyranny of Louis 
XI. had been so unbounded, that all ranks agreed in calling 
for redress, and the new governors were desirous, at least by 
punishing his favorites, to show their inclination towards a 
change of system. They were very fer, however, fix)m i^ 
proving the propositions of the States-GeneraL These went 
to points which no court can bear to feel touched, though 
there is seldom any other mode of redressing public abuses : 
the promise expense of the royal household, the number of 
pensions and improvident grants, the excessive establishment 
of troops. The States explicitly demanded that the taiUe and 
all other arbitrary imposts should be abolished; and that 
from thenceforwsud, '^according to the natural liberty of 
France," no tax should be levied in the kingdom without the 
consent of the States. It was with great difficulty, and 
through the skilBil management of the court, that they con- 
sented to the collection of the taxes payable in the time of 
Charles YII., with the addition of one fourth as a gift to the 
king upon his accession. This subsidy they declare to be 
granted " by way of gift and concession, and not otherwise, 
and so as no one should from thenceforward call it a tax, but 
a gift and concession." And this was only to be in force for 
two years, after which they stipulated that another meeting 
should be convoked. But it was little likely that the govern- 
ment would encounter such a risk ; and tiiie princes, whose 
factious views the States had by no means seconded, felt no 
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temptation to urge again their conyocation. No assembly in 
the annals of France seems, notwithstanding some party 
selfishness arising out of the division into nations, to have 
conducted itself with so much public spirit and moderation ; 
nor had that country perhaps ever so fidr a prospect of estab- 
lishing a legitimate constitution.^ 

5. The right of jurisdiction has undergone changes in 
France and in the adjacent countries still more g^^^^^^^^ 
remarkable than those of the legislative power ; ohangee in 
and passed through three very distinct stages, as ^uJy*S?^ 
the popular, aristocratic, or regal influence pre- Kranoe. 
dominated in the political system. The Franks, origiimi 
Lombards, and Ss^ons seem alike to have ^^^J^jESS^n 
jealous of judicial authority, and averse to surren- 
dering what concerned every man's private right out of the 
hands of his neighbors and his equids. Every ten femilies 
are supposed to have had a magistrate of their own election : 
the tithingman of England, the decanus of France and Lom- 
bardy.^ Next in order was the Centenarius or Hundredary, 
whose name expresses the extent of his jurisdiction, and who, 
like the Decanus, was chosen by tiiose subject to it* But the 
authority of these petty magistrates was gradually confined 
to the less important subjects of legal inquiry. No man, by 
a capitulary of Charlemagne, could be impleaded for his life, 
or liberty, or lands, or servants, in the hundred court^ In 
such weighty matters, or by way of appeal from the lower 
jurisdictions, the count of tLe district was judge. He indeed 
was appointed by the sovereign ; but his power was checked 
by assessors, called Scabini, who held their office by the 
election, or at least the concurrence, of the people.* An ulti- 

1 1 am altogethor indebted to Oarnter Decanna ; and Mnratori, Antiq. Ital. 

fi>r tlie proceedings of the States of Toma. Dimert. 10. 

ffig account (Hist, de France, t. zriii. p. * It iserident from tlie Capitularies of 

154-S48) is extremely copious, and de- Oharlemanie (Baluie, t. i. p. 426, 406) 

xired from a manuscript Journal. Oo- tiiat tlie Oentenarii were elected by the 

mines alludes to them sometimes, but people ; that is, I suppose, the free- 

with little *partieulsrity. The abore- holders. 

mentioned manuscript was published in * Ut nuUus homo in plaoito centenarii 

1886, among the Documens InMits sur neque ad mortem, neque ad libertatem 

PHiatoire de France. snam amittendam, aut ad res reddendas 

> The Decanus is mentioned by a Tel mandpia indioetur. Bed ista aut in 

writer of the ninth age as ttie lowest presentift comitis rel missorum nostro- 

speeies of Judge, immediately under the rum Judieentur. Oapit. a.d. 812 ; Balus. 

Oentenarius. The latter is compared to p. 487. 

the Plebanus, or priest, of a church where »Baluaii Oapitularia. p. 466; Mora- 
baptism was performed, and the former tori. Dissert. 10; Du Gauge, t. Scabini. 
to an inftrior presbyter. Du Oange, t. These Scabini may be traced by the light 
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mate appeal seems to have lain to die Count Falatine^aa 
officer of the lojal household; and s(»netimes causes were 
decided by the soyereign himselft^ Such was the original 
model of judicature { but as compj^ts of Injustice and ni^^ 
lect were freqiiently a^ade against the counts, Charlemagne, 
desirous on every account to control them, a{^inted special 
judges, called Missi Begii, who held assises from place to 
place, inquired into abuses and ywaladministration of justice, 
enforced iifi ei(eGuti(^, and ej^pelled infi^r judges from their 
offices for misconduct^ 

This judieuid system was gradually supersedjed by one 
Territorial founded upon totolly opposite principles, those of 
juria4Jotion. fei|dal privilege. It is difficult to ascertain the 
progress of territorial jurisdiction. In many early chartan 
of the French (ingp, beginning mtb one of Dagobert L m 
630, we find inserted in their grants of land an immunity 
from the ^ti'afice of the ordinary judges, eith^ to hear 
ca^s^s, or to ^^aet (sertain dues aoeruing to the king and to 
themselves.* These charters indeed relate to church lands, 
wbich> j9^ it »e&m implied by a law of Charlemagne^ uniyer? 



of okarlMS down to tba al«T»B& eentuiy . 
Bfioaeil ^ mBtoriens. t. tI. prel^, p. 
186. There is, in partienlar, a deelsiTe 
proof of t^eir 0]p8tonm in 918, in a record 
which I have al^eady^ had occasion to 
quote. Taissetto, Hiat. de tAnguedoc, t. 
ii. Ap^ndix, p. 66. Dn Gan^e, B^uw. 
and other antiquaries have confounded 
the Soabini with the RiMshimbuxs^, of 
Wkovn wfi read i9 t)ie oddest l^vrs. 9ut 
Sayigny and Ouiaot haTe ^rored the lat- 
ter were landowners, aetjbig in tiie coun- 
ty courts as judges under the poesideiicy 
of the count, but wholly independmt of 
him. The Scabini in Otiarlemagne's age 
superseded them. — Essais but I'mstoire 
de V]ra^M, p. 250, 873. 

1 Du Oange. Dissertation 14, snr Join- 
TiUe; and (llossaityt ▼• Oomites Palatini; 
M6m. d9 I'Acsd* des Inssript. (. zzx. p. 
690. Iioois the Debonair gaie one day 
in eyery we^ ftqr hearing eansos; but 
his subjects were required not to have 
reeonzse to fain, pnless vhera the Hissi 
or the counts had nat done justtoe. Ba- 
hue, t. i. p. 668. Charles the Bald ex- 
pressly neerves an appeal to bimself 
ftom the inftrior tribunals. Oaptt. 869, 
t. U. p. 215. In his reign tbem was at 
least a claim to sovereignty preserried. 

sVor the jurisdiction of th» Missi 
Bfigii,besidee the Oapltuhuries themselves, 
flee Mui»tori's eighth Dissertation. They 



wmt ihdr eireuits Ibuv times a-yeay. 
Oapitnl. i.B. 812 : A.p. 828. A veatias 
of this institution long continued in t& 
proTiffoe cf Anyergne, undw the naaui 
of Grands Jours d'AuTexgne; wpfaich 
tiouis XI. revlTed in 1479. G&mier, 
ipi9t. de pranea, t. xviii. p. 468. 

8 If a charter of Clovis to a monastery 
cidled Reomaaise, dated 496, is genuine, 
the sama wojbi^ of ademption ooourring 
in it. we ipust refl>r territorial joxisdio- 
tion to tliA very infknoy of thie Freneli 
monarchy. And M. I«ehueroa (Inst. 
Caroling, p. 225 et post) haa strongly 
contended for the right of lords to exer* 
else jurisdiction in virtue of their ownep> 
ship of the soil, and without regard to 
the pers0nal law of tiiose coming witbin 
its scope by xasidenoe. Tliis territorial 
right ha dadneas from the earliest ttraas; 
it was an enlargement of the andant 
mtmdmniy or proteetion, among the Qer- 
mans ; wldeh must have been solely per- 
sonal bslbn the establishment of sepa- 
rate pmper^ in land, but became loeal 
after the settlMnent in Gaul, to -wriiieh 
that great dvfl revolution was due. Hie 
authttrity of M. Lehnerou is entitled to 
mook vsspeat ; yet his theory aeema te 
involve a more extensive develq[mient of 
the fcudal system in the Meioviogiaa 
period than we genaially admit. 
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fldUj possessed an eipemption from ordinary jurisdiction. A 
precedei^t, howeTer, in Marculfus leads us to infer a similar 
imm^nit7 to have been usual in gifts to private persons.* 
ll^ese rights of justice in the benefidarj tenants of the crown 
are attested in several passages of the capitularies. And a 
charter of Louis I, to a private individual contains a full and 
e^lusive concession of jurisdiction over all persons resident 
within the territory, though subject to the appellant control 
of the royal tribimals.^ It is obvious, indeedi that an ex- 
emption from the regular judicial authorities implied or natu- 
rally led to a right of administering justice in their place. 
But this coi^d &t first hardly extend beyond the tributaries or 
villeins who cultivated their master's soil, or, at most, to &ee 
persons withoi^t property, resident in the territory. To de* 
tennin^ their quarrels^ or chastise their offences, was no very 
illustrious priimeger Aa ^dild freeholder could own no 
jurisdiction but that of the king. It was the general preva* 
lence of sulnnfeudation which gave importance to the terri- 
torial jurisdictions of the nobility. For now the military 
tenants, inste£^ of repairing to the county-court^ soi^ght jus- 
tice in th^t of their inunediat^ lord ; or rather the count Mm? 
self, become the suzerain instead of the governor of his dis- 
trict, altered the form of his tribunal uppn the feudal model.* 
A system of procedure so congenial to the spirit of the age 
spread universally oyer France and Germanyt The tri- 
bunals of the img w^?e forgotten like his Iftws ; the om 
retaimng as Utile authority to correct, ^ the other to regu- 
late, the decisions of a territorial judge. The rules of evji^ 
dence were superseded by that monstrous birth of ferocity 
and superstition, th^ judicial combat, and the maxims of law 
reduced to a few capricious customs, which varied in almost 
every barony, 

1 MjuNsnJfl f ormnlflBi 1. i. e. 17. well u xajai tribunal. Si aliquls epbk 

• Et nuUiu oomefl, oeo Ticuiva, nee oopus, t«1 comes ac yaosus noster siio 

jni^on0 eoruiQ, nee iUui judex pubU- homiiu eontra rectum et jujititiam fece- 

eu8 illorum, bemiues qui super illorum rit, et si inde ad nos reclamayerit, scia^ 

aprisione habitant, aut in Illorum pro* quia, sieut ratio et lex es^, boo emendare 

prio, distrlngere nee judieare praes nmant ; mclemns. 

Bed JobBnv»» et filii sui, et posteritas ilo 9 We may perhaps infer, firom a capitu- 

lorum, illi eoe Judieent et distringant. lary of Charlemagne in 809, that the 

Et qnicquid per legem Judioayerint, sta> jbudal tenants were already employed as 

bills permaneat. Bit si extra legem feoe- assessors in the administration of justice, 

rint, per Isgem emendent. Baluiii Ca- concurrently with the Scabini mentioned 

pitularia, t. U. p. 1406. above. Ut nuUus ad placitum yenire 

Tliis appellant control was preserved cogatur, nisi qui causam habet ad quse- 

by the capitulary of Charles the Bald, rendum, exceptis scablnis et yassalUs 

quoted already, oyer the territorial as comitum. Baluzii Capitularia, t. i. p. 466> 
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These rights of administering justice were possessed by the 
owners of fiefs in very different degrees ; and, in 
Its diTiflioitt. Pp^jj^^ ^gj^ divided into the high, the middle, 
and the low jurisdiction.^ The first species alone (la haute 
justice) conveyed the power of life and death ; it was inherent 
in the baron and the chatelain, and sometimes enjoyed by the 
simple vavassor. The lower jurisdictions were not competent 
to judge in capital cases, and consequently forced to send such 
criminals to the court of the superior. But in some places, a 
thief taken in the fact might be punished with death Jby a 
lord who had only the low jurisdiction. In England this priv- 
ilege was known by the uncouth terms of Lifangthef and 
Outfangthef. The high jurisdiction, however, was not very 
common in this country, except in the chartered towns.' 

Several customs rendered these rights of jurisdiction fer 
Its admin- Icss instrumental to tyranny than we might infer 
istratioa. f^j^ ^jj^jj. extent While the counts were yet 
officers of the crown, they frequently appointed a deputy, or 
viscount, to administer justice. Ecclesiastical lords, who were 
prohibited by the canons fi*om inflicting capital punishment, 
and supposed to be unacquainted with the law followed in 
civil courts, or unable to enforce it, had an officer by name 
of advocate, or vidame, whose tenure was often feudal and 
hereditary. The viguiers (vicarii), bailiffs, provosts, and 
seneschals of lay lords were similar ministers, though not in 
general of so permanent a right in their offices, or of such 
eminent station, as the advocates of monasteries. It seems 
to have been an established maadm, at least in later times, 
that the lord could not sit personally in judgment, but must 
intrust that function to his bailiff and vassals.* According to 

1 Velly, t. Ti. p. 181 ; Deniaart, Hoa- It la remaikable that the Neapolitan 

ard, and other law-books. barons had no criminal jurisdiction, at 

* A strangely cruel privil^^ was pos- least of the liiffher kind, till the reign 
sessed in Aragon by the lords who liad of Alfonso, inl448, who sold tliis de- 
not the higher Jurisdiction, and conse- structiTe privilege, at a time when it 
quently could not publicly execute a was almost aboUshed in other king- 
criminal : that of starring him to death doms. Oiannone, 1. zzii. c. 6, and L 
in prison. This was established by law zzri. c. 6. 

in 1247. Si yassallus domini non tia- SBoutillier, in his Somme Rurale, 

bentis merum nee miztum imperium. in written near the end of the fourteenth 

loco oocideret yassallum, dominus loci century, asserts tUs positiTely. TL eon- 

potest eum occidere ftutne. ftigore et siti. rient qnila ikoent Jugier par aultre que 

Et quilibet dominus loci habet lianc Ju- par eulz, oest a saydr par leurs hommes 

risdictionum neeandi Ikme, frigore et siti feudaulz a leur semonce et eonjuri [ ?] ou 

in suo loco, licet nullam aliam jurisdio- de leur bailiff ou lieutenant, et ont res* 

tionem criminalem habeat. Du Cange, sort a leur souTerain. Fol. 8 
TOO. Fame neoare. 
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the feudal rules, the lord's vassals or peers of his court were 
to assist at all its proceedings. " There are some places," 
B&jQ Beaumanoir, ^ where tibe bailiff decides in judgment, 
and others where the vassals of the lord decide. But even 
where the bailiff is the judge, he ought to advise with the 
most prudent, and determine by their advice; since thus 
he shall be most secure if an appeal is made from his judg- 
ment." ^ And indeed the presence of these assessors was 
so essential to all territorial jurisdiction, that no lord, to what- 
ever rights of justice his fief might entitle him, was qualified 
to exercise them, unless he had at least two vassals to sit as 
peers in his court* 

These courts of a feudal barony or manor required neither 
the knowledge of positive law nor the dictates of Trui by 
natural sagacity. In all doubtful cases, and espe- <»mbat. 
cially where a crime not capable of notorious proof was 
charged, the combat was awarded; and Grod, as they deemed, 
was the judge.* The nobleman fought on horseback, with all 
his arms of attack and defence ; the plebeian on foot, with his 
dub and target The same were the weapons of the cham- 
pions to whom women and ecclesiastics were permitted to 
intrust their rights.^ If the combat was intended to ascer- 
tain a civil right, the vanquished party of course forfeited his 
claim and paid a fine. If he fought by proxy, the champion 
was liable to have his hand struck off; a regulation necessary, 

1 Ck>atiiinea de Bmuw^Mb, p. 11. ettabUshed by the laws of the Alemanni 

s It was lawful, in such case, to bor- or Suabiang. Balm. t. i. p. 80. It waa 

row the yaasalB of the anperior lord, always popular in Lombardy. liutprand, 

Thaxunassiire sur Beanmanolr, p. 876. king of the Lombards, says in one of his 

See Dtt Cange, t. Paxes, an excellent ar- laws, Inoerti sumus de Judicio Dei, et 

tiele ; and Placitum. qnosdam audiyimiis per pngnam sine 

In England a manor is extingnished, Justil causft suam oansam perdere. Sed 

at least as to jurisdiction, when there are propter consuetndinem gentis nostne 

not two freeholders sutf}ect to escheat Langobardomm l^pem impiam yetare 

left as suitors to the court-baron. Their non possumus. Muratori, Script. Remm 

tenancy must therefore have been creat- Italicarum, t. ii. p. 66. Otho n. estab- 

ed beibre the statute of Quia Emptores, lished it in all disputes concerning real 

18 Edw. I. (1290). since which no new property ; and there is a fiunous case 

estate in fee-simple can be held of the where the right of representation, or 

lord, nor, consequently, be liable to es- preference of the son of a deceased elder 

cheat to him. child to his uncle in succession to his 

s Trial by combat does not seem to giandlhther's estate, was settled by this 

haye eetabUshed itself completely in test. 

Vranoe till ordeals went into disuse, * For the ceremonies of trial by com- 

which Charlemagne rather encouraged, bat, see Houard, Anciennes Loix Fran- 

and which, in his age, the clergy for the coises, 1. 1. p. 264; Velly, t. yi. p. 106; 

most part approyed. The former species Kecueil des Histoziens, t. xi pr6fltce, p. 

<tf decision, may, howeyer, be met with 189: Du Cange. y. Duellum. The great 

under the first lieroyinglan kings (Gr^. original authorities are the Assises de 

Tnxon.l. yii. c. 19, 1. x. c. 10), and seems Jerusalem, o. 104, and Beaumanoir, o. 

to haye preyailed in Burgundy. It Is 8L 
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perhaps, to obviate the comiptioii of these hired defenders. 
In criminal cases the appellant suffered, in the event of defeat, 
the same punishment wluch the law awarded to the offence of 
which he accused his adversary.* Even where the cause was 
more peaceably tried, and brought to a regular adjudication 
by the court, an appeal for false judgment might indeed be 
made to the suzerain, but it could only be tried by battle.* 
And in this, the appellant, if he would impeach the concur- 
rent judgment of the court below, was compelled to meet suc- 
cessively in co]!nbat every one of its members ; unless he 
should vanquish them all within the day, his life, if he escaped 
from so many hazards, was forfeited to the law. If fortune 
or miracle should make him conqtterior in every contest, the 
judges were equally subject to death, and their court forfeited 
their jurisdiction forever. A less perilous mode of appeal 
was to call the first judge who pronounced a hostile sentence 
into the field. If the appellant came off victorious in this 
diallenge, the decision was reversed, but the court was not 
impeached.* But for denial of justice, that is, for & refiissJ 
t6 try his finit, the plaintiff repaired to the court of the next 
superior lord, and supported his appeal by testimony** Yet^ 
even here the witnesses might be defied, and the pure stream 
of justice) turned at once into the to!rrent of barbarous eon- 
test* 

1 Beamnaaoir, p. 815. ndn, wblch in general wonld be readily 

s Id. c. 61. In England the appeal for afforded. We find several instances of 

ftfbe Judgment to the king^s e(rart wM the ldng''s Interferenoe Ihr the redretflB of 

not tried hy battle. Glanvii, 1. xM. e. 7. ii^nries in Soger's Life of Loni« VI. 

« Id. c. 61,. That aetiTtf and spirited prhiee, with the 

* Id. p. 815. The pi««tioe tMuB to elial- assistance of his enlightened biographer, 

l^nge the second witness, since the testi- recovered a great part of the royal an- 

mony of one Was insufficient. Bnt tliis thority, which had been reduced to the 

must be done before he completes his lowest ebb in the long and slothAil reign 

oath, says Beaumanoif , for after he has of his &ther, Philip I. One passage 

been sworn he must be heoird and be- espi^dally contains a clear evidence of 

lieved: p. 816. No one was bound, as the appeal for denial of justice, and e<m- 

we may well believe, to be a ^^tness fb/t ftignently reftttes Hably's opinloti. In 

another, in cases where such an appeal 1105 the inhabitants of St. S6v&re, ha 

might be made from his testhnony. Berri, complain of their lord Humbald, 

^Bfably is eertahhhr mistalen in hSb and request the king ant ad ezequendam 

opinion that appeals for denial of Justice Justitiam oogere, ant Jure pro ii^Joria 

were not older than the reign of Philip castrum 1^^ Sailed amittere. I quote 

Angustus. (Observations sur I'Bist. de from the prefiiee to the fourteenth roltune 

F. 1. iii. c. 8.) Before this time the tas- of the Beeueil des Historiens, p. 44. It 

saPs remedy, he thinks, was to make war may be noticed, by the way, th&t lex 

upon his lord. And this may probably SaUoa is here used for the feudal eve- 

have been freqcently practised. Indeed tofns ; in which sense I believe it not 

It is permitted, as we have seen by the nnfrequently occurs. Many proofe miglftt 

eode of St. Louis. But those who were be brought of the interpcNsition of bol^ 

not strong enough to adopt this danger- Loais YI. and YII. in the disputes 1m- 

ous means of redress would surely avail tween their barons and arri^:e vswls. 

themselves of the assistance of the suae- Thus the waar between the latter and 
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Such was the judicial system of Prance when St. Louis 
€snacted that great code which bears the name ibtabiish- 
Of his Establishments. The rules of civil and mentaof 
criminal procedure, as well as the principles of **' ^^' 
legal decisions, are there laid down with much detail. But 
tfa^ incomparable prince, unable to overthrow the judicial 
Combat, confined himself to discourage it hj the example of 
a wiser jurisprudence. It was abolished throughout the 
royal domains. The bailiffs and seneschals who rendered 
justice to the king's inmiediate subjects were bound to follow 
his own laws. He not only received appeals from their sen- 
tences in his own court of peers, but listened to all complaints 
with a kind of patriarchal simplicity. " Many times," says 
Joinville, '^ I have seen the good saint, after heaxing mass, in 
the summer season, lay himself at the foot of an oak in the 
wood of Yincennes, and make us all sit round him ; when 
those who would, came and spake to him without let of any 
officer, and he would ask aloud if there Were any present 
who had suits ; and when they appeared, would bid two of 
his bailiff determine their cause upon the fl^t" ^ 

The influence of this new jurisprudence established by St 
Louis, combined with the great enhancements of the royal 
prerogatives in every other respect, produced a rapid change 
hi the legal administration of France. Though trial by com- 
bat occupies a considerable space in the work of Beaumanoir, 
Written under Philip the Bold, it was already much limited. 
Appeals for false judgment might sometimes be tried, as he 
expresses it, par erremens de plait ; that is, I presume, where 
the alleged error of the court below was in matter of law* 
For wager of battle was chiefly intended to ascertain oontro^ 
verted Sicts.^ So where the suzerain saw clearly that the 
judgment of the inferior court was right, he ought not to per- 
mit the combat Or if ^le plaintiff, even in the first instance^ 
could produce a record or a written obligation, or if the fact 
before the court was notorious, there was tio room for battle.* 

j^enry n. of England in Hod ^ras Me^ lisbllientB (ft St. Louis are not the oiig- 

sioned by hia entertaining • complaint inal oonstitatlons of that prince, but a 

from the oonnt of Auyergne. without work founded on them — a compilation 

waiting fbt the dedMon <v Henry, as of the old cufltoms blended with his new 

duke of au{enne.~Velly, t. ii. p. 190 ; proTisions. Bsprit des Loiz, xxviii. 87, 

I^^ttelton's Henry II. Tol. li. p. 448 ; 88. I do not know that any later in- 



Beefieil des ffistoriens, ubi supra, p. 40. quirers haye adopted this hypothesis. 

1 Ck>11ection des Memdres, t. i. p. 26. * Beaomanc' ~ "" 
Montesquieu supposes that the Bstab- • Id. p. 814. 
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It would be a hard thing, says Beaumanoir, that if one had 
killed my near relation in open day before many credible 
persons, I should be compelled to fight in order to prove his 
death. This reflection is the dictate of common sense, and 
shows that the prejudice in favor of judicial combat was 
dying away. In the Assises de Jerusalem, a monument of 
customs two hundred years earlier than the age of Beau- 
manoir, we find little mention of any other mode of decision. 
The compiler of that book thinks it would be very injurious 
if no wager of battle were to be allowed against witnesses in 
causes affecting succession ; since otherwise every right heir 
might be disinherited, as it would be easy to find two persons 
who would perjure themselves for money, if they had no fear 
of being challenged for their testimony.^ This passage indi- 
cates the real cause of preserving the judicial combat, sys- 
tematic perjury in witnesses, and want of legal discrimination 
in judges. 

It was, in all civil suits, at the discretion of the litigant 
parties to adopt the law of the Establishments, instead of 
resorting to combat^ As gentler manners prevailed, espe- 
cially among those who did not make arms dieir profession, 
the wisdom and equity of the new code was naturally pre- 
ferred. The superstition which had originally led to the 
latter lost its weight through experience and the uniform 
opposition of the clergy. The same superiority of just and 
settled rules over fortune and violence, which had forwarded 
the encroachments of the ecclesiastical courts, was now mani- 
fested in those of the king. Philip Augustus, by a famous 
ordinance in 1190, first established royal courts of justice, 
held by the officers called bailiffs or seneschals, who acted as 
the king's lieutenants in his domains.* Every barony, as it 
became reunited to the crown, was subjected to the jurisdic- 
tion of one of these officers, and took the name of a bailliage or 
seneschauss^e ; the former name prevailing most in the north- 
em, the latter in the southern, provinces. The vassals whose 
lands depended upon, or, in feudal language, moved, from the 
superiority of this fief, were obliged to submit to the ressort 
or supreme appellant jurisdiction of the royal court estab- 
lished in it.* This began rapidly to encroach upon the feudal 

1 0. 167. PAcad. des Inacriptioiu, t. xzz. p. 008 

s Beanmanoir, p. 80O. Mablj, 1. It. e. 4. BoulainTillins, t. IL 

s Ordonnances des Bois, t. i. p. 18. p. 22. 

4Du Gange, y. Balivi. M6m. de 
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rights of justice. In a variety of cases, termed royal, the 
territorial court was pronounced incompetent ; they Rojai 
were reserved for the judges of the crown ; and, ^S tommm 
in every case, unless the defendant excepted to the of their 
jurisdiction, tiie royal court might take cognizance J"*^«***>"- 
of a suit, and decide it in exclusion of the feudal judicature.^ 
The nature of cases reserved under the name of royal was 
kept in studied ambiguity, under cover of which the judges 
of the crown perpetusJly strove to multiply them. Louis X., 
when requested by the barons of Champagne to explain 
what was meant by royal causes, gave this mysterious defini- 
tion: Everything which by right or custom ought exclu- 
sively to come under the cognizance of a sovereign prince.^ 
Vassals were permitted to complain in the first instance to 
the king's court, of injuries conunitted by their lords. These 
rapid and violent encroachments left the nobility no alterna- 
tive but armed combinations to support their remonstrances. 
Philip the Fair bequeathed to his successor the task of 
appeasing the storm which his own administration had ex- 
dted. , Leagues were formed in most of the northern provin- 
ces for the redress of grievances, in which the third estate, 
oppressed by taxation, united with the vassals, whose feu- 
dal privileges had been infringed. Separate charters were 
granted to each of these confederacies by Louis Hutin, 
which contain many remedial provisions against the grosser 
violations of ancient rights, though the crown persisted in 
restraining territorial jurisdiction.* Appeals became more 
common &r false judgment, as well as denial of right ; and 
in neither was the combat permitted. It was still, however, 
preserved in accusations of heinous crimes, unsupported by 
any testimony but that of the prosecutor, and was never 
abolished by any positive law, either in France or England. 
But instances of its occurrence are not frequent even in the 
fourteenth century ; and one of these, rather remarkable in 
its circumstances, must have had a tendency to explode the 

1 Mably, BonlaiiiTlUton, HoiithMlar, t. eurik audisnttir, vel in alio omv ad noB 

L p. 104. perttnenti. Ordonnanoes dei Rois, t. i. 

a OrdonnanoeB das BoIb, p. 006. * p. 862. This ordinance is of Philip the 

* Hoe perpetuo prohibemus edieto, ne Fair, in 1802 ; but those passed under 

sabditi, sen jnsticiabiles prolatomm aufe Louis Hutin are to the same eflEDct. They 

baronum nostrornm, aut aliorum subjec- may be read at length in the Ordonnances 

tomm noetrorum , trahantnr in oausam des Roia ; or abridiged by BoulainTilliert, 

eoram nostris offlcialibus, nee eomm t. ii. p. S4. 
eaoBSB, nisi in casu xessorti, in noetris 

VOL. I. 16 
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remainiiig superstition which had preserved this mode of 
decision.^ 
The sapreme council, or court of peers, to whose deliberate 
^ functions I have already adverted, was also the 

eonnoii, great judicial tribunal of the Frendi crown from 
S PMRk ^^ accession of Hugh Capet* Bj this alone the 
barons of France, or tenants in chief of the king, 
could be judged. To this court appeals for denials of justice 
were referred. It was originally composed, as has been ob- 
served, of the feudal vassals, coequals of those who were to 
be tried by it ; and also of the household officers, whose right 
of concurrence, however anomalous, was extremely andent. 
But after the business of the court came to increase through 
the multiplicity of appeals, especially from the bailiffs estab- 
lished by Philip Augustus in the royal domains, the barons 
found neither leisure nor capacity for the onSUnary administra- 
tion of justice, and reserved their attendance for occasions 
where some of their own orders were implicated in a criminal 
process. St. Ijouis, anxious for regularity and enlightened 
decisions, made a considerable alteration by introducing some 
Coon councillors of inferior rank, diiefly ecclesiastics, 

PMnitoes. ^^ adviscrs of the court, though, as is supposed, 
without any decisive suffirage. The court now became known 
by the name of parliament Registers of its proceedings 
were kept, of whidi the earliest extant are of the year 1254. 
It was still perhaps, in some degree ambulatory ; but by hr 
the greater part of its sessions id the thirteenth century were 
at Paris. The councillors nominated by the king, some of 
them derks, others of noble rank, but not peers of the ancient 
baronage, acquired insensibly a right of sufi&age.* 

An ordinance of Philip the Fair, in 1302, is generally 
Puiiamsnt supposed to havc fixcd the seat of parliament at 
or Paris. Paris, as weU as altered its constituent parts,* 

1 Philip IV. Testricted trial by oombat the same conditlonfl as in Fianoe. Pink* 

to oases where four oonfitioiis wen unit- erton's Hist. oT Booil. voL i. p. (16. 

ed. The crime most be capital ; its com- t [Noti XVII.] 

mission certain ; Tlie aocnsed greatly sns- < Bonlainyillieni t. ii. p. 89, 44 : Mably, 

pected; And no pioof to be obtained by 1. iy. e.2; Sooyob^iMia, art. Parlement; 



witnesses. Under these limitations, or M<m. de P Aoad. des Inseript. t. zzz. p. 
atleost some of than, for it appears liiat 006. The great diHleuUv I hmn foamd 
they mn not all regarded, instanoes oo- in thi» faiTestigatlon will plMd mj ez- 



eur for some oentnitas. ense if enon are detected. 

Bee the singular story of OaroiigeB and * Pasqnier (Beeherehes de la liaaet, 

Le aria, to whiohl allade in the text. l.ii.e.8> published this ordinaaoe,whieh, 

Villaret, t. zi. p. 412. Trial by eombat indeed, as the editor of Ordonnaaoes dss 

was allowed in SooUaod exactly under BoU, t. i. p. 647, obsarrea, isao osOinaas^ 
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Perhaps a series a£ progressive changes has been referred to 
a single epoch. But whether bj virtue of this ordinance, or 
of more gradual events, the character of the whole feudal 
court was nearly obliterated in that of the parliament of 
Paris. A systematic tribunal took the place of a loose 
aristocratic assembly. It was to hold two sittings in the 
year, each of two months' duration ; it was composed of two 
prelates, two counts, thirteen clerks, and as many laymen. 
Great changes were made afterwards in this constitution. 
The nobility, who originally sat there, grew weary of an 
attendance which detained them from war, and firom their 
fiivorite pursuits at home. The bishops were dismissed to 
their necessary residence upon their sees.^ As obUgattont 
they withdrew, a class of regular lawyers, origi* ®' • ^'•**^ 
nally employed, as it appears, in the preparatory business, 
without any decisive voice, came forward to the higher places, 
and established a complicated and tedious system of proce- 
dure, which was always characteristic of Frendi jurisprudenoe. 

They introduced at the same tyne a new theory of abso- 
lute power, and unlimited obedience. All feudal DeoUne ^ 
jwirileges were treated as encroachments on the the fc«(ki 
imprescriptible rights of monarchy. With the '^'^^^ 
natural bias of lawyers in favor of prerogative omspired 
that of the clergy, who fled to the king for refuge agaJinst the 
tyranny o£ the barons. In the civil and canon laws a system 
of political maxims was found very uncongenial to the feudal 
customs. The French lawyers of the fourteenth and Meenth 
centuries frequently give their king the title of emperWi 
and treat disobedience to him as sacrilege.^ 

But among these lawyers, although the general tenants of 
the crown by barony ceased to appear, there still Peen of 
continued to sita more eminent body, the lay and ^^x^^^- 
^iritual peers of France, representatives, as it were, of that 
anei^it baronial aristocracy. It is a very controverted 
question at what time this exclusive dignity <xf peerage, a 
word obviously applicable by the feudal law to all persons 
ooequal in degree of tenure, was reserved to twelve vassals. 
At the corcmatioii of Philip Augustus, in 1179, we flrst per- 

bnt % z««dlatlon ftr the ezaovtlon of one the beet anthoiitiee I have ibund. There 

preTioafuy made: nor cloee It establish may Tery possibly be aoperlor workaon 

tfa»«eil4enee of the parliament in Paris, this branch of the Fnnoh constitution 

I Velly, Hist de Tranee. t. tU. p. 806, which have not Allen into my hands, 

and Bneyclopddie, art. Parlement, are * Ifably, 1. iv. e. 2, note 10. 
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oeive the six great feudataries, dukes of Bui^undj, Nor- 
mandy, Guienne, counts of Toulouse, Flanders, Champagne, 
distinguished bj ^e offices thej performed in that ceremony. 
It was natural, indeed, that, by their princely splendor and 
importance, they should eclipse such petty lords as Bourbon 
and Coucy, however equal in quality of tenure. During the 
reign of Philip Augustus, six ecclesiastical peers, the duke- 
bishops of Rheims, Laon, and Langres, the count-bishops of 
Beauvais, ChMons, and Noyon, were added as a sort of 
parallel or counterpoise.^ Their precedence does not, how- 
ever, appear to have carried with it any other privil^e, at 
least in judicature, than other barons enjoyed. But their 
preeminence being fidly confirmed, Philip tiie Fair set the 
precedent of augmenting their original number, by conferring 
the dignity of peerage on the duke of Britany and the count 
of Artois.^ Other creations took place subsequently ; but 
these were confined, during the period comprised in this 
work, to princes of the royal blood. The peers were con- 
stant members of the parliament, from which other vassals 
holding in chief, were never, perhaps, excluded by law, bat 
their attendance was rare in the fourteenth century, and aooa 
afterwards ceased altogether.' 

A judicial body, composed of the greatest nobles in France, 
^^^ as well as of learned and eminent lawyers, must 
Se^«u£<Uo. naturally have soon become politically impartant. 
JJJJjjJ^I^ Notwithstanding their disposition to enhance every 
royal prerogative, as opposed to feudal privileges^ 
the parliament was not disinclined to see its own protecticMi 
invoked by the subject. It appears by an ordinance <^ 
Charles Y., in 1371, that the nobihiy of Languedoc had 
appealed to the parliament of Paris against a tax imposed 
by the king's au^ority ; and this, at a tune when the French 
constitution did not recognize the levying of money without 
consent of the States-General, must have been a just ground 
of appeal, though the present ordinance annuls and overtama 
it^ Duidng the tempests of Charles YL's unhappy reign 
the parliament acquired a more decided authority, and held, 
in some degree, the balance between the contending &ctiomi 
of Orleans and Burgundy. This influence was partly owing 

1 VeUy, t. U. p. 287 i t. iiL p. 221 ; t. W. ■ EneyclopMie, urt. Parlement, p. 6. 
p. 41. 4 Mably, L t. o. 6, note 5. 

• Id. t.Ttt.p.87. 
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to one remarkable function attributed to the parliament, 
which raised it much above the level of a merely political 
tribunal, and has at various times wrought striking effects 
in the French monarchy. 

The few ordinances enacted by kings of France in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries were generally by the advice 
of their royal council, in which probably they were solenmly 
declared as well as agreed upon. But after the 
gradual revolution of government, which took away ^S^^!^d 
from the feudal aristocracy all control over the*»P""»- 
king^s edicts, and substituted a new magistracy for ^^^ ' 
the ancient baronial court, these legislative ordinances were 
commonly drawn up by the interior council, or what we may 
caU the ministry. They were in some instances promulgated 
by the king in parliament Others were sent thither for 
registration or entry upon their records. This formality was 
by degrees, if not from the beginning, deemed essential to 
render them authentic and notorious, and therefore indirectly 
gave them the sanction and validity of a law.^ Such, at 
least, appears to have been the received doctrine before the 
end of tiie fourteenth century. It has been contended by 
Mably, among other writers, that at so early an epoch the 
parliament of Paris did not enjoy, nor even daim to itself, 
that anomalous right of judging the expediency of edicts 
proceeding from ti^e king, which afterwards so remarkably 
modified the absoluteness of his power. In the fifteenth 
century, however, it certainly manifested pretensions of this 
nature : first, by registering ordinances in such a manner as 
to testify its own unwillingness and disapprobation, of which 
one instance occurs as early as 1418, and another in 1443 ; 
and, afterwards, by remonstrating against and delaying the 
registration of laws which it deemed inimical to the public 
interest A conspicuous proof of this spirit was given in 
their opposition to Louis XI. when repealing the Pragmatic 
Sanction of his fiither — an ordinance essential, ia their 
opinion, to the liberties of the Grallican church. In this 
instance they ultimately yielded ; but at another time they 
persisted in a refusal to enregister letters containing an 
alienation of tiie royal domain.^ 

The counsellors of parliament were originally appointed 

1 BncycIopMto, urt. Pulement. Oarnier, Wat. de Vruioe, t. xrii. p. 219- 

sHablj, LtL e. 6, notes 19 and 21; 880. 
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bj tiie king ; and thej wQre evea changed according to w^ 
eumstances. Charles Y. made the first alterati<my b j pei^ 
mitting them to M up yacanciea hj election, which usagt 
continued during the next reign. Qiarles YIL resumed the 
oonnMUori nominatiiA ,of fresh members upon vacancies. 
^S^bdSt -^^ ^* ^^^^ displaced actual counsellors But 
&«idb7 in 1468, fixHu whatever motive, he published a 
election. jnost impOTtant ordinance, declaring the presidents 
and counsellors <rif parliament immovable, except in case of 
legal forfeiture*^ TMs extraordinary measure of oonfecring 
independence on a body which had already displayed a ooo- 
seiottsness of its eminent privilege by opposing the regis* 
tration of his edicts, is perhaps to be deemed a proof, of ihat 
shortnghtedness aa to p(»nts of substantial interest so usually 
fomid in crafty men. But^ be this as it may, there wai 
formed in the parliament of Paris an independent power not 
emanating from the royal will, nor liable, except throu^ 
force, to be destroyed by it ; which, in later times, became 
almost the sole depositary, if not of what we should call the 
love of freedom, yet of public ^irit and attachment to juatM 
France, so fertile of great men in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, might better spare, perhaps, from her annals 
any class and description of them than her lawyers. Doubt- 
less the parliament of Paris, with its prejudices aad narrow 
views, its high notions of loyal obedience so strangely mixed 
up with remonstrances and resistance, its anomalous privi- 
lege of objecting to edicts, hardly approved by the nation 
who did not participate m it, and overturned witii faciUtj by 
the king whenever he thought fit to exert the sinews af hk 
pmrogative, was but an inadequate substitute for that co- 
ordinate sovereignty, that equal concurrence of natidnal 
representatives in legislation, which has long been the ex* 
elusive pride of om* government, and to which the States- 
General of France, in their best days, had never aspired* 
No man of sane understan^g would desire to revive iBstih 
tutions both uncongenial to modem opinions and to the 
natural order of society. Tet the name of the parlument 
of Paris must ever be respectable. It exhibited upon van* 
ous occasions virtues from which human esteem is as msepa* 
table as the shadow from the substance — a severe adherence 
to principles, an unaccommodating sincerity, individual disin- 

1 Villaiet, t. ziT. p. 281 ; EneyelopMie, art. Pademeftk. 
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terestedness and consisteiK^. Whether indeed these quali* 
ties have been so generallj characteristic of the French 
people as to afl^rd no peculiar commendation to the parlia- 
ment of Paris, it is rather for the observer of the present day 
than the historian of past times to decide.^ 

The principal causes that operated in subverting the feudal 
system may be comprehended under three distinct cauaes of 
heads — the increasing power of the crown, the «» deeUne 
elevation of the lower ranks, and the decay of the Sjg^f "^** 
feudal principle. 

It has been my object in the last pages to point out the 
acquisitions of power by the crown of France in ^jt-iaon. 
respect of M^hitive and judicial authority. The of power by 
principal augmentations of its domain have been ***• w®^*** 
Instorically mentioned in the last chapter, but the Augmenta- 
subject may here require further notice. The JjJ^^**** 
French kings naturally acted upon a system, in 
otrder to recover those possessions which the improvidence 
or necessities of the Carlovingian race had suffered almost 
to fell away from the monarchy. This course, pursued with 
tolerable steadiness for two or three centuries, restored their 
effisotive power. By escheat or forfeiture, by bequest or 
purchase, by marriage or succession, a number of fiefs were 
merged in their increasing domain.* It was part of their 

1 The provtnoe of Laiiga«doo, with itt other ootmtrles, durinff the middle ages, 

diependeiicies of Queioy and Ronergiie, I allude to L'Esprit, Origine, et Pio^rte 

having belonged ahnoet in taU. sover- des Institutions Jadicialres def prinei- 

eignty to the counts of Toulouse, was not paux Pays de I'Xurope, by M. Meyer, of 

perhaps sutject to the fendal resort or Amsterdam; espeoially the first and third 

appeUant jurisdiction of any tribunal at yolumes. It would have been fortunate 

Paris. Philip the Bold, after its reunion had its publication preceded that of the 

to the crown, estabUshed the parliament first edition of the present work ; as I 

of Toulouse, a tribunal without appeal, might have rendered this chapter on the 

in 1280. This was, however, suspended feudal system in many respects more 

from 1291 to 1448, during which interval perspicuous and correct. As it is, with- 

the parliament of Paris exercised an out availing myself of M. Meyer's learn- 

appeliant Jurisdiction over Languedoo. ing and acuteness to illustrate the ob- 

Vaissette, Hist, de Lang. t. iv. p. 60, 71, scurity of these researches, or discussing 

624. Sovereign courts or parliaments the few questions upon which I might 

were established by Charles VII. at Ore- venture, with deference, to adhere to 

noble for Dauphin6, and by Louis XI. at another opinion, neither of which could 

Bordeaux and B^on for Quienne and conveniently be done on the present 

Burgundy. The parliament of Rouen is occasion, I shall content myself with this 

not so ancient. These institutions rather general reference to a performance of 

diminished the resort of the parliament singular diligence and ability, which no 

of Paris, which had extended over Bur- student of these antiquities should neg- 

gnndy, and, in time of peace, over Oui- lect. In all essential points I am happy 

enne. to perceive that M. Meyer's views of the 

A work has appeared within a few middle aces are not for diflTerent from mj 

yearn which throws an abundant light on own. — Note to the fourth edit. 

the judicial system, and Indeed on the > The word domain is calculated, by a 

Whole civil polity of France, as well as seeming ambiguity, to perplex the reader 
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policy to obtain possession of arriere-fie&y and thus to be 
oome tenants of their own barons. In such cases the king 
was obliged by the feudal duties to perfoim homage, by 
proxy, to his subjects, and engage himself to the service df 
his fief. But, for every political purpose, it is evident that 
the lord could have no command over so fonnidable a 
vassal.^ 

The reunion of so many fie& was attempted to be secured 
by a legal principle, that the domain was inalienable and 
imprescriptible. This became at length a fundamental 
maxim in the law of France. But it does not seem to be 
much older than the reign of Philip Y., who, in 1318^ 
revoked the alienations of his predecessors, ttoor was it 
thoroughly established, even in theory, till the fifteenth cen« 
tury.* Alienations, however, were certainly very repugnant 
to ike policy of Philip Augustus and St Louis. But there 
was one species of infeudation so consonant to ancient usage 
and prejudice that it could not be avoided upon any sugge»* 
tions of policy ; this was the investiture of younger princes 
of the blood with considerable territorial appanages. It is 



of French history. In ita prlmAry tenm. 
the domain or desmesne (domlnicum) of 
any proprietor was confined to the lands 
in bis immediate occupation ; excluding 
those of which his tenants, whettier in 
flef or Tillenage, whether ror a certain 
eeteto or at will, had an actual posses- 
sion, or, in our law-language, pernancy 
of the profits. Thus the compilers (^ 
Domesday-Book distinguish, in cTery 
manor, the lands held by Uie lord in 
demesne ftom those occupied by his 
Tilleins or others tenants. And in Eng- 
land the word, if not technically, yet in 
use, is still confined to this sense. But 
in a secondary acceptation, more usual 
in France, the domahi comprehended all 
lands for wliich rent was paid (censives), 
and which contributed to the regular 
annual reyenue of the proprietor. The 
great distinction was between lands in 
demesne and those in fief. A grant of 
territory, whether by the king or another 
lord, comprising as well domanial estates 
and tributary towns as feudal superiori- 
ties, was expressed to convey *' in domi- 
nico quod est in dominico, et in leodo 
quod est in feodo." Since, therefbre, fieft, 
OTen those of the vavassors or inferior 
tenantry, were not part of the lord's 
domain, there is, as I said, an apparent 
ambiguitT in the language of historians 
who speuc of the renmon of proTinoes to 



the royal domain. This amMgnity, Jtow» 
ever, is rather apparent than real. Wh«n 
the duchy of Normandy, for example, is 
said to have been united by Philip Au- 
gustus to his domain, we are not,<rf 
course, to suppose that the soil of that 
proTinee became the private estate of 
the crown. It continued, as before, in 
the possession of the Norman barons and 
their sub-vassals, who had held th^ es- 
totes of the dukes. But it is meant on- 
ly that the king of Vrsnce stood exaettj 
in the place of the duke of Normandy, 
with tile same righto of possession over 
lands absolutely in demesne, of rente and 
customary paymente from toe bu rgesse s 
of towns and tenanto in roture or villen- 
age, and of feudal services from the mil- 
itary vassals. The immediate superiori- 
ty, and tibM immediate resort, or Juris- 
diction, over these devolved to the crown; 
and thus the duchy of Normandy, con- 
sidered as a flef, was reunited, or, mora 
properly, merged in the royal domain, 
though a very small part of the territory 
might become truly domMiial. 

1 See a memorial on the acquisition of 
arriere-fiefe by the kings of Trance, in 
M6m. de I'Acad. des Inscript. t. i. by M. 
Dacier. 

sPr^lhee an 15nie tome des Oidon- 
nances, par M. Pastoret 
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remarkable tlmt the epoch of appanages on so great a scale 
was the reign of St. Louis, whose efforts were constantly 
directed against feudal independence. Yet he invested his 
brothers with the counties of Poitou, Anjou, and Artois, 
and his sons with those of Clenn(mt and Alenpon. This 
practice, in later times, produced very mischievous conse- 
quences. 

Under a second class of events that contributed to destroy 
th^ spirit of the feudal system we may reckon the abolition 
of villenage, the increase of commerce and consequent opu- 
lence of merchants and artisans, and especially the institu* 
tions of free cities and boroughs. This is one of the most 
important and interesting steps in the progress of society 
during the middle ages, and deserves particular consider* 
ation. 

The provincial cities under the Roman empire enjoyed, as 
is well known, a municipal magistracy and the ^^ ^^ 
right of internal regulation. Nor was it repug- chartered 
nsnt to the spirit of the Frank or Gothic con* ^^^' 
<pierors to leave them in possession of these privileges. It 
was long believed, however, that little, if any, satisfactory 
proof of their preservaticm, either in France or Italy, could 
be found ; or, at least, if they had ever existed, that they 
were wholly swept away in the former country during the 
confusion of the ninth century, which ended in the establish- 
ment of the feudal system. 

Every town, except within the royal domains, was subject 
to some lord. In episcopal cities the bishop possessed a 
considerable authority ; and in many there was a class of 
resident nobility. But this subject has been better eluci- 
dated of late years ; and it has been made to appear that 
instances of municipal government were at least not rare, 
especially in the south of France, throughout the long 
period between the faU of the western empire and the be- 
ginning of the twelfth century,^ though becoming &r more 
common in its latter part. 

The earliest charters of community granted to towns in 
France have been commonly referred to the time Eariieit 
of Louis VI. Noyon, St Quentin, Laon, and®^^»^"- 
Amiens appear to have been the first that received emanci- 

1 [NOM AYlll.] 
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pation at the hands of this prince.^ The chief towns in the 
rojal domains were successivelj admitted to the same priri*- 
leges during the reigns <^ Louis YI., Louis YIL, and Philip 
Augustus. This example was graduallj followed bj the 
peers and other barens ; so that by the end of the thirteenth 
century the custom had prevailed over all Franee. It has 
OauseBof heen sometimes imagined that the crusades had 
ff"**"*t to * DMkterial influence in promoting the erection of 
be^toundiii comanuMties. Those expeditions would have re- 
tiweruMdfls, ^^^ Europc fop the prodigality of crimes and 
miseries whieh attended them if this notion were funded 
in reality. But I confess that in this, as in most o&er 
respects, their beneficial consequences a|^ar to me very 
much exaggerated. The cities of ItiJy obtained tiielr 
internal liberties by gradual encroachments, and by the con- 
ceseions o£ the Franoonian emperors. Those upon the 
Rhine owed many of their privileges to the same moiuu*chSy 
whose cause they had espoused in tibe rebellions of GermaE^. 
Li France the charters granted by Louis the Fat couM hard- 
ly be connected with the first crusade, in which the crows 
had taken no part, and were long prior to the seeond. It 
was not till fifty years afterwards that the barons seem to 
have trod in his steps by granting charters to their vassals, 
and these do not appear to have been particulaiiy related in 
time to any of the crusades. Still less can the corporations 
erected by Henry XL in England be ascribed to these holy 
wars, in which our country had hitherto taken no consider- 
able share. 

The establishment of chartered towns in France has also 
nor in ^®^ ascribed to deliberate policy. " Louis the 

deyberato Gross," says Robertson, " in order to create some 
^®^* power that might counterbalance those potent 

vassals who controlled or gave law to the crown, first 
adopted the plan of conferring new privileges on the towns 
situated within his own domaLn." Tet one does not im- 
mediately perceive what strength the king could acquire by 
granting these extensive privileges within his own domains, 
^ the great vassals were only weakened, as he asserts after- 
wards, by following his example. In what sense, besides, 
can it be meant that Noyon or Amiens, by obtaimng certatn 

1 OrdonnanoeB des Rois, nbl snpnt, p. 7. TliMe charton are m old aa 1110, but 
tbe predaa date is anknown. 
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fiandmes, became a pow«r that eoaM eoiintarbalaaee ih« 
duke of Nonnaodf or ooont <3f Qiampagiie? It is more 
natural to impute this measore, both in tlw king and his 
barons, to theijr pecuniary exigencies ; for we coi^d hardl j 
doubt that their ooooessions were sold at the highest price, 
etren if the existing charters did not exhibit the foUest proof 
of it.^ It is obvious, however, that the ooarser methods of 
rapine must have gvown obsolete, and the rights of the in- 
habitants of towns to property established, before they could 
enter into any compact with their lord £>r the canmm- 
purehase of liberty. Guibert^ abbot of St No- J|J»^ 
gent, near Laon, relates the establishment of a it» traS^ 
community in that city with cirenmstances, that, in ^ ^^'^* 
the main, might probably occur in any other place. Ccm- 
tinoal acts of violence and robbery having been committed, 
whidi there was no police adequate to prevent, the clergy 
and principal inhabitaDts agreed to enfranchise the populace 
for a sum of money, and to bind the whole society by regula- 
tions for general security. These conditions were ^adly ao- 
o^ted ; the money was paid, and the leading men swore to 
maintaiiw the jnivileges of the inferior freemen. The bishop 
of Laoi^ who happened to be absent, at first opposed this 
new institutioB, but was ultimately induced, by money, to take 
a Mmilar oath ; and the community was confirmed by the 
king. Unkokily for himself the bisbop afterwards annulled 
the charter ; when the inhabitants, in despair at seeing them- 
sdres reduced to servitude, rose and onisdered him* Tins 
was in 1112 ; and Quibert's namiive certaioly does not sup- 
port the opinion that diarters of community proceeded frrxn 
the policy of government. Be seems to Imve looked upon 
them with the jealousy of a feudal abbot, and blames the 
bishop of Amiens for consenting to such an establishment in 
his city, from which, accordii^ to Guibert, many evils re^ 
salted. In his sermons, we are tcdd, this abbot used to 
descant on '< those execraUe communities, where serfr, 
against law and jusdee, withdraw themselves fr^Mn the power 
of their lords." * 

In some cases ihey were indebted for success to their own 
eonrage and love of liberty. Oppressed by the exactions of 
their superiors, they had recourse to arms, and united them- 

1 ai«6im«ioM Am loliS t. il. pcMhee, •Hlit.Iitt«nl»dilBli«iio«,t.x.448; 
p. 18 et 60 Du Gange, too. Communia. 
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selves in a common league, confirmed bj oath, for the sake 
of redress. One of these associations took place at Mans as 
early as 1067, and, though it did not produce any charter of 
priyileges, is a proof of the spirit to which ultimately the 
superior classes were obliged to submit^ Several charters 
bear witness that this spirit of resistance was justified by op* 
pression. Louis VII. frequently declares the tyranny exer- 
cised over the towns to be his motive for enfranchising them. 
Thus the charter of Mantes, in 1150, is said to be given 
^ pro nimii oppressione pauperum : " that of Gompiegne, in 
1153, "propter enormitates clericorum : *' that of Dourlens, 
granted by the count of Ponthieu in 1202, ** propter injurias 
et molestias a potentibus terrse burgensibus frequenter il* 
latas." * 

The privileges which these towns of France derived fix»n 
Tb« extent *^®"^ charters were surprisingly extensive; espe- 
of thdr cially if we do not suspect some of them to be meie- 
priTiiegw. Yy in confirmation of previous usages. They were 
made capable of possessing conmion property, and authorized 
to use a common seal as the symbol of their incorporation. 
The more oppressive and ignominious tokens of subjection, 
such as the fine paid to the lord for permission to marry their 
children, were abolished. Their payments of rent or tribute 
were limited both in amount and as to the occasions when 
they might be demanded : and these were levied by assessors 
of their own electing. Some obtained an exemption from 
assisting their lord in war ; others were x>nly bound to follow 
him when he personally commanded ; and almost all limited 
their service to one, or, at the utmost, very few days. If 
they were persuaded to extend its duration, it was, like that 
of feudal tenants, at the cost of their superior. Their cus- 
toms, as to succession and other matters of private right, 
[were reduced to certainty, and, for the most part, laid down 
in the charter of incorporation. And the observation of 
these was secured by the most valuable privilege which the 
chartered towns obtained — that of exemption from the juris- 
diction, as well of the royal as the territorial judges. They 
were subject only to that of magistrates, either wholly elected 
by themselves, or, in some pla^s, with a greater or less par- 
ticipation of choice in the lord. They were empowered to 

1 BeeoeU des HiitorieiiB, i. zir. pr^lhoe • Ordonnaooes dee Bols, t. xi. priAne, 
p «6. p. 17. 
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make special rules, or, as we call them, by-laws, so as not to 
oontrayene the provisions of their charter, or the ordinances 
of the king.^ 

It was undoubtedly far from the intention of those barons 
who conferred such immunities upon their subjects 
to relinquish their own superiority and rights not S?^**^° 
expressly conceded. But a remarkable change towns with 
took place in the beginning of the thirteenth cen- **** "*' 
tury, which affected, in a high degree, the feudal constitu 
tion of France. Towns, distrusttiil of their lord's fidelity^ 
sometimes called in the king as guarantee of his engage- 
ments. The first stage of royal interference led to a more 
extensive measure. Philip Augustus granted letters of safe- 
guard to communities dependent upon the barons, assuring 
to them his own protection and patronage.^ And this was 
followed up so quickly by the cour t, if we believe some wri- 
ters, that in the next reign Louis YUi. pretended to the im- 
mediate sovereignty over all chartered towns, in exclusion 
of their original lords.* Nothing, perhaps, had so decisive 
an effect in subverting the feudal aristocracy. The* barons 
perceived, too late, that, for a price long since lavished in 
prodigal magnificence or useless war&re, they had suffered 
the 'source of their wealth to be diverted, and the nerves of 
their strength to be severed. The government prudently 
rejected tibe privileges secured by charter. Philip the 
Long established an officer in all large towns to preserve 
peace by an armed police ; but though subject to the orders 
of the crown, he was elected by the burgesses, and they took 
a mutual oath of fidelity to each other. Thus shielded under 
the king's mantle, they ventured to encroach upon the neigh- 
boring lords, and to retaliate for the long oppression of the 
commonalty.^ Every citizen was bound by oath to stand by 

1 Ordonnanaes des Rots, prdflMses vox manolr, howefrer, ilxty yean afterwards, 

tomes zi. et zti.; Dn Oange, too. Com- lays it down that no one can erect a 

mnnia, Hostis ; Carpentter, Snppl. ad Du oommnne without the king's consent, 

Oanii^, T. Hostis ; Mably, Obsenrations c. 60, p. 268. And this was an unqnes- 

snr rmst. de Trance, 1. iii. e. 7. tionable mazhn in the Ibnrteenth cen- 

* Mably, Obserratlons snr I'Hist. de tury.— Ordonnances, t. zl. p. 29. 

Vrance, 1. ifi. o. 7. * In ^e charter of Piiilip Augustus to 

s Beputabat civitatee omnes suas esse, the town of Boye in Picardy, we read, 

in quibus communisB essent. I mention If any stranger, whether noble or Tillein, 

this in deference to Du Oange, Mably, commits a wrong against the town, the 

and others, who assume the fitct as in- mayor shall summon him to answer for 

oontrorertiDle ; but the passage Is only it, and if he does not obey the summons 

in a monkish chronicler, whose authority, the mayor and inhabitants may go and 

itm it even more explicit, would not destroy his house, in which we (the king) 

weigh much in a matter of law. Beau- will lend them our assistance, if the house 
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the oonuncm caaae against all aggressors, and this obligation 
was abundantly fulfilled. In order to swell their nmnbers, 
it became the practice to admit all who came to reside with- 
in their walls to the ri^ts of burghership, even though thej 
were villeins appurtenant to the soil of a master from whom 
thej had escaped.^ Others, having obtained the same privi-^ 
leges, contmued to dwell in the country ; but, upon any dis- 
pute with their lords, called in the assistance of their 
community. FhUip the Fair, erecting certain communes in 
Languedoc, gave to any who would declare on oath that he 
was aggriev^ by the Lord or his officers the right of being 
admitted a burgess of the next town, upon paying one mark 
of silver to the king, and purchasing a tenement of a defi- 
nite value. But the neglect of this condition and several 
other abuses are enumerated in an instrument of Charles 
Y., containing the complaints made by the nobility and ridi 
ecclesiastics of the neighborhood.' Li his reign the feudal 
independence had so completely yielded, that #ie court be- 
gan to give in to a new policy, which was ever after pur- 
sued; that of maintaining the dignity and privileges of the 
noble dass against those attacks which wealth and liberty 
encouraged the plebeians to make upon than. 

The maritime towns of the south of France 
entered into separate alliances with foreign states ; 



^SeM^Ent. ^ Narbonne with Genoa in 1166, and M<mtp^- 
lier in the next century. At the death of Baj- 

1M too strong Ibr the bozgeBMs to pnU goedoo, t. itt. p. 11L> The territoxyor n 

down: except the ease (tf one of oar commane wm called Fax (p. 186); an 

fBflialfl, whoee hoiue shall not be de- escpresdve word. 

Btrojed; but he shall not be allowed to i One of the most remarkable ptM- 
enter the town tQl he has made amends leges of chartered towns was that of con- 
st the discretion of the mavor and jnaats. fening firaedow. on ranawajr serft, if thejr 
Ordonnances des Bois, t. :d. n. 228. This were not reclaimed by their masters with- 
rammary process eoold only, as I con* in a certain time. This was a pre^y 
oeire, be employed if the house was situ- general law. Si qois nativns qniet^ per 
ated within the JorisdictifMi of the com- onnm annum et nnam. dkm in aliqni 
nuae. See Charter of Orespy, Id. p. 268. tUUi prlvil^gMlL maoserit, ita qnod in 
In other cases the application for redress eorum oommnnem.gyldam tanqqam «i^ 
was to be made in the first instance to xeceptus faerit, eo ipso k TiUniagio Ube- 
the lord of the territory wherebi the de- rabitur. Olanvil, 1. t. e. 6. Tlie eitlis 
linqnent resided. But upon liis ftiling of Langoedoc had the same prlTtte0B- 
to enfoioe satlsAMtion, tiie mayor and Vaissette, t. iii. p. 628, 680. And the 

Sats might satisfy themselves; Ueeat editor of the Ordoosanoef speaks of it as 

titiam qnnrere, prout poterant; that general, p. 44. A liiiiilar custom wu. 

night pull down his house provided established in Germaay ; but the torn 

tliey could. Mably positiyely maintains of prescription was, In some pUces at 

the communes to hare had the right of least, much longer thaa a year and a 

Isrying war. 1. iii. c. 7. And Br6quigny day. PfeSel, t. i. p. 294. 

■eems to coincide with lifan. Ordonnan- < Martenne, Thesaur. Anecd. t. L p. 

Mi, pr^&oe, p. 46; see also Hist, de Iab- 1616. 
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mcmd YIL, Ayignoii, Ailes, and Marseilles affected to set up 
republican govenuuents ; but thej were soon brought into 
subjection.^ The independ^it character of maritiine towns 
was not peeuMar to those of the southern provinces. Ed- 
ward n. and Edward HL negotiated and entered into alli- 
ances with the towns of Flanders, to which ndther their count 
nor the king of France were partieB.* Even so late as the 
reign of Louis XL the duke of Burgundy did not hesitate to 
address the citizens of Rouen, in consequence of the capture 
of some ships, as if thej had formed an independent state.' 
This evidendj arose out of the ancient customs of private 
war&re, which, long after thej w«re repressed hj a stricter 
police at home, continued with lawless violence on the ocean, 
and gave a character of piracy to the conunercial enterprise 
of the middle ages. 

Notwithstanding the forces which in opposite directions 
assailed the feudal system from the enhancement ^gxatuj 
of royal prerogative, and the elevation of the Mnioe of 
chartered towns, its resistance would have been t^^tB 
much longer, but for an intrinsic decay. No po- ^^^^ 
litical institution can endure which does not rivet 
itself to the hearts of men by ancient prejudice or acknowl- 
edged interest The feudal compact had originally mudi of 
this character. Its principle of vitality was warm and ac- 
tive. In fiilfilling the obl%ations of mutual assistance and 
fidelity by military service, the energies of ixiendship were 
awakened, and the ties of moral sympathy superadded 
to those of positive compact While private wars were at 
their height, the connection of lord and vassal grew dose and 
cordial, in proportion to the keenness of their enmity towards 
others. It was not the object of a baron to disgust and im- 
poverish his vavassors by enhancing the profits of seigniory ; 
for there was no rent of such price as blood, nor any labor 
so serviceable as that of the sword. 

But the nature of feudal obligation was far better adapted 
to the partial quarrels of neighboring lords than to the wars 
of kingdoms. Customs, founded upon the poverty of the 
smaller gentry, had limited their martial duties to a period 
never exceedmg forty days, and diminished according to the 
subdivisions of the fief. They could undertake an expedi- 

1 VeUj, i. fr. p. 4«6, t. t. p. 07. > Gwrnier, t. xvU. p. 896. 

• Bymer, ». It. j ' 
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tioD, but not a campaign ; they could bum an open town, bat 
had seldom leisure to besiege a fortress. Hence, when the 
kings of France and England were engaged in wars which, 
on our side at least, might be termed national, the inefficiency 
of the feudal militia became evident It was not easy to 
employ the military tenants of England upon the frontiers 
of Normandy and the Isle of France, within the limits of 
their term of service. When, under Henry 11. and Richard 
I., the scene of war was frequently transferred to the Gra- 
ronne or the Charente, this was still more impracticable. 
The first remedy to wMch sovereigns had recourse was to 
keep their vassals in service after the expiration of their 
forty days, at a stipulated rate of pay.^ But this was 
frequently neither convenient to the tenant, anxious to 
return back to his household, nor to the king, who could not 
readily defray the charges of an army.' Something was to 
be devised more adequate to the exigency, though less suita- 
ble to the feudal spirit By the feudal law the fief was, in 
strictness, forfeited by neglect of attendance upon the lord's 
expedition. A milder usage introduced a fine, which, how- 
ever, was generally rather heavy, and assessed at discretion. 
An instance of this kind has been noticed in an earlier part 
of the present chapter, from the muster-roll of Philip the 
Bold's expedition against the count de Foix. The first Nor- 
man kings of Enghmd made these amercements very oppres- 
sive. But when a pecuniary payment became the regular 
course of redeeming personal service, which, under the name 
of escuage, may be referred to the reign of Henry n., it 
was essential to liberty that the military tenant should not 
lie at the mercy of the crown.' Accordingly, one of the 
most important provisions contained in the Magna Charta of 
John secures the assessment of escuage in parliament This 
is not renewed in the charter of Henry m., but the practice 
during his reign was conformable to its spirit 

The feudal military tenures had superseded that earlier 

1 Da Gauge, et Oarpentier, too. Hoetls. gnedoe. At that of Angen, in 1280, 

'There are serenl instanoefl where nearly the same thing occurred. — M. 

armies broke np, at the expiration of Paris, p. 808. 

thdr limited term of serrice, in conse- > Madox, Hist, of Xxcheqner, e. 10, 

quence of disi^greement with the sorer- conceives that escuage may hare been 

dgn. Thus, at the eiega of Avignon in leyied by Henry I.; the earliest mention 

1^, Theobald count of Ohunpagne re- of it, howerer, in a record, is under 

tired with his troops, that he might not Henry II. hi 1168.— Lyttelton's Hist. Off 

pnmote the king's designs upon Lan- Henry n. Tol. It. p. 18. 
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system of pubEc defence which called upon every man, and 
especially every landholder, to protect his country.^ The 
relations of a vassal came in place of those of a subject and 
a citizen. This was the revolution of the ninth century. In 
the twelfth and thirteenth another innovation rather more 
gradually prevailed, and marks the third period in umpioyment 
flie military history of Europe. Mercenary troops of mercenary 
were substituted for the feudal militia. Undoubt- *'^p"- 
edly there could never have been a time when valor was not 
to be purchased with money ; nor could any employment of 
surplus wealth be more natural either to the ambitious or the 
weak. But we cannot expect to find numerous testimonies 
of facts of this description.* In public national . history I am 
aware of no instance of what may be called a regular army 
more ancient than the body-guards, or huscarles, of Canute 
the Great. These select troops amounted to six thousand men, 
on whom he probably relied to ensure the subjection of Eng- 



I Syery eltizen, howeyer extendre 
may "be his pzlTilegBS, is natnnkUy bound 
to repol invasion. A common rising of 
the people in arms, thongli not always 
the most convenient mode of resistance, 
is one to which all govemments have a 
right to T^iort. Volnmus, says Charles 
the Baldf utcujnscunque nostrum homo, 
in ei^uscnnque regno sit. cum seniore 
suo in hostem, rel aliis suis utilitatibus 



pergat; nisi talis r^ni invasio, quam 
Lantweri dicunt (quod absit), acciderit 
ut omnia populus illius r^^ ad earn re- 



pellendam communiter peigat. Baluiii 
Gapitnlaria, t. ii. p. 44. Tikis very ancient 
mention of the Landwehry or insurrec- 
tional militia, so signally <wlled forth in 
the present age, MU strike the reader. 

The obligation of bearing arms in de- 
fensive warfiirewas peculiarly incumbent 
on the freeholder or alodialist. It made 
part of the trinoda necessitas, in Eng- 
land, erroneously confounded by some 
writers with a feudal military tenure. 
But when these latter tenures became 
nearly universal, the original principles 
of public defence were almost obliterated, 
and I know not how ihr alodial proprie- 
tons, where they existed, were called upon 
ibr service. Kings did not, however, al- 
ways dispense with such aid as the lower 
people could supply. Louis the Fat call- 
ed ont the militia of towns and parishes 
under their priests, who marched at their 
head, though they did not actually com- 
mand them in battle. In the charters of 
incorporation which towns received the 
number of troops reqirired was usually 
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expressed. These formed the inlkntzy of 
the I^noh armies, perhaps more numer- 
ous than formidable to an enemy. In 
the war of the same prince with the em- 
peror Henry V. all the population of the 
frontier provinces was called out ; for the 
militia of the counties of Rheims and 
Gh&lons is said to liave amounted to 
sixty thousand men. Philip IV. sum- 
moned one foot-soldier for every twenty 
hearths to take the field after the battle 
of Gourtrai. (Daniel, Hist, de la Milioe 
Pran^se ; Velly, t. iii. p. 62, t. vii. p. 
287-) Commissions of array, either to 
call out the whole population, or, as was 
more common, to select the most seryioe- 
able by forced impressment, occur in 
English records from the reign of Edward 
I. (Stuart's View of Society, p. 400) ; and 
there are even several writs directed to 
the bishops, ei^ning them to cause all 
ecclesiastical persons to be arrayed and 
armed on account of an expected in- 
vasion.— Rymer, t. vi. p. 726 (46 E. in.k 
t. vii. p. Iffl (1 R. n.), and t. viii. p. 27() 
(8H.IV.) 

s The jpnfBuce to the eleventh volume 
of ReoueU des Historiens, p. 282, notices 
the word solidarii, for hired soldiers, as 
early as 1080. It was probably unusual 
at that time ; though in Roger Hoveden, 
Ordericus Vitalis, and other writers of 
the twelfth century, it occurs not very 
unfrequently. "We may perhaps conjec- 
ture the abbots, as both the richest and 
the most defenceless, to have been the 
first who availed themselves of merce- 
nary valor. 
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land. A code of martial law compiled for their regulatioii k 
extant in substance ; and thej are reported to have displayed 
a military spirit of mutual union, of which thdr master stood 
in awe.^ Harold II. is also said to have had Danish soMien 
in pay. But the most eminent example of a mercenary army 
is that by whose assistance William achieved die cosiquest 
of England. Historians concur in representing diis force to 
have consisted of sixty thousand men. He a&rwards hired 
soldiers from yarious regions to resist «n iuTasioa from 
Norway. William Bofus pursued the same oourse. Hired 
tnx^s did not, however, in general £»rm a eonsideralde 
portion of armies till the wars of Henry H. and Philip 
Augustus. Eadti of these monardbis took into pay large 
bodies of mercenaries, chiefly, as we may infer from ihcar 
appellation of Braban^ons, enlisted from the Netherkmds. 
These were always disbanded on cessation of itostilities; aaid, 
unfit for any habits but of idleness and license, oppressed 
the peasantry and ravaged the country without control. But 
their soldier-like principles of indiscriminate obedience^ still 
more than their courage and field-discipline, rendered them 
dear to kings, who dreaded the free spirit of a feudal army. 
It was by such a foreign force that John saw himself on the 
point of abrogating &e Great Charter, and reduced his 
barons to the necessity of tendering his kingdom to a prince 
of France.* 

It now became manifest that the probabilities of war 
inclined to the party who could take the field with selected 
and experienced soldiers. The command of money was the 
command of armed hirelings, more sure and steady in battle, as 

1 For these ikets, of which I remember They were distfaigaiBhed hf fheir dreM 
no mentton in BngUiAi hJBtoxy, I aan in- and gOlden ornaments. Their manners 
debted to the Danish collection of Lan- towards each other were lefifalated ; qnar- 



l^ebek, Scriptores Berum Banicamm rels and aboMre words snbjected to a 
Hedii JSvi. Though the Leges Oastrensls penalty. All disputes, eren resneetiiig 
Cannti ICagai, published by him, t. iU. lands, were settled among themaures at 



p. 141, are not in their original statutoiy their general parUsmeot. A singular 
form, th^ proceed fh)m tiM pen of story is told, which, tf lUse, may still 
Sweno, the earliest Danish Mstorian, who iUustan,te tlM tiaditicmaxy character of 
lived under Waldemar I., less than a these guards : that, Canute baring killed 
century and a half after Canute. I ap* one of their body in a fl^ of anger, it 
ply the word husoarie, ihmiliar in Anglo- was debated whether the king should in- 
Saxon documents, to these military xe- cur tlie legal penally of death ; and tbi* 
tainers, on the authority of Langebek. in was only eompromised by his kneeliiw 
another place, t. ii. p. 464. Theobijeet of on a cushion befbre tiie assembly, and 
Canute's institutions was to produce an awaiting their permission to rise. T. iH. 
uniformity of discipUne and conduct p. 150. 
among hia soldiers, and thus to separate * Matt. Paris, 
them more decidedly firom the pecqple. 
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'vre mast c(»^ess with shame, than the patriot citizen. Thou^ 
the nobility still composed in a great degree the strength of an 
armj, jet thej served in a new character ; their animating 
spirit was that of chivahy rather than of feudid tenure ; thdr 
eonnection with a superior was personal rath^: than territoriaL 
The crusades had probably a material tendency to effectuate 
this revolution by substituting, what was inevitable in those 
expeditions, a voluntary stipendiary service for one of abso- 
lute obligation.^ It is the opinion of Daniel that in the thir- 
teenth c^aiury ail feudal tenants received pay, even during 
their prescribed term of service.' This does not appear oon- 
«onant to the law of fiefs ; yet their poverty may often have 
r^Didered it impossible to defray the cost of equipment on 
^Ustant expeditions. A large proportion of the expense must 
in aU cases have fibUen upon the lord ; and hence that per- 
petually increasing taxation, the effects whereof we have 
lately been investigating. 

A feudal anny, howevar, composed of all tenants in chief 
and their vassals, still presented a formidable array. It is 
very long before the paradox is generally admitted tiuit 
numbers do not necesscirily contribute to the intrinsic effi- 
ciency of armies. Philip lY. assembled a great force by 
publishing the adriere-ban, or feudal summons, for his un- 
happy expedition against the Flemings. A small and more 
disciplined body of troops would not, probably, have met 
with the dboonifitxire of Oourtray. Edward I. and Edward 
II. £?equaitly called upon those who owed military service, 
in their invaaioms of Scotland.* But in tiie French wars of 
Edward III. the whole, I think, of his army served for pay, 
and was raised by contract with men of rank and infln^iee, 
who received wages for every soldier according to his station 
and the arms he bore. The rate of pay was so remarkably 
high, that, unless we imagine a vast profit to have been 
intended for the contractors, the private lancers and evai 
archers must have been chiefly taken from liie middling 

1 JolwvfUe, In Mvenl pMsagM, intl- • ffirt. de la MDioe Fnn^aiie, p. 84. 

jBiatestilMitmoflt of Ibe knights serring in The um of meromary troopi prevailed 

Bt. iMBdB^M cniiade xeeeiyed pay, either mnoh In Germany daring the tiiirteentitl 

AnsBi thair awpecior lord, if he were on oentuvy. Schmidt, t. It. p. 89. In Italy 

<th0 expedition, or from eome other, into it wae also rery common ; though its 

vboee servioe they entered A>r the time, general adoption la to be referred to the 

Se aet out faimidf nWx ten knights, commenoement of the sneoeeding age. 

whom he afterwards Ibnnd it difBcnlt > Rymer, t. iii. p. 178, 189, 199, et alibt 

enough to maintain. — Collection des SKpius. 
M6moii«e, t. L p. 48, and t. U. p. 68. 
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classes, the smaller gentry, or ricli yeomanry of England.^ 
This part of Edward's military system was probably a lead- 
ing cause of his superiority over the French, among whom 
the feudal tenantry were called into the field, and swelled their 
unwieldy armies at Crecy and Poitiers. Both parties, how- 
ever, in this war employed mercenary troops. Philip had 
15,000 Italian crossbow-men at Crecy. It had for some time 
before become the trade of soldiers of fortune to enlist under 
leaders of the same description as themselves in companies 
of adventure, passing &om one service to another, uncon- 
cerned as to the cause in which they were retained. These 
military adventurers played a more remarkable part in Italy 
than in France, though not a little troublesome to the latter 
country. The feudal tenures had at least furnished a loyal 
native militia, whose duties, though much limited in the ex- 
tent, were defined by usage and enforced by principle. They 
gave place, in an evil hour for the people and eventually for 
sovereigns, to contracts with mutinous hirelings, generally 
strangers, whose valor in the day of battle inadequately re- 
deemed their bad faith and vexatious rapacity. France, in 
her calamitous period under Charles VI. and Charles VII., 
experienced tiie full effects of military licentiousness. At the 
expulsion of the English, robbery and disorder were substi- 
tuted for the more specious plundering of war. Perhaps few 
Establish- measures have ever been more popular, as few 
™«^J^ * certainly have been more politic, than the eatab- 
le by lishment of regular companies of troops by an ordi- 
Oharies vn. n^nce of Charles VIL in 1444.^ These may justly 
pass for the earliest institution of a standing army in Europe, 
though some Italian princes had retained troops constantly in 
their pay, but prospectively to hostilities, which were seldom 

1 Bfany proofii of this may be adduced • The estates at Orleans in 1489 had 

flrran Rymer's Collection. The following adTised this measure, as is recited in the 

is from Brady's History of England, vol. preamble of the ordinance. Ordonnan- 

ii. Appendix, p. 86. The wages allowed ces des Rois, t. zii. n. 812. Sismondi ob- 

by contract in 1846, were for an earl, 6s. serves (yoL xiU. p. 862) that very little is 

9d. per day ; for barons and bannerets, to be found in historians about the es- 

is. ; for knights, 2s. ; for squires. Is. ; for tablishment of these compagnies d'or- 

archers and hobelers (light caYabry), 6d.; donnance, though the most important 

for archers on foot, 8d ; for Welshmen, erent in the reign of Gliarles Vn. Tlie 

^id. These sums multiplied by about 24, old soldiers of fortune who pillaged the 

to bring them on a level with the present country either entered into these oom- 

Talue of money [1818], will show the pay panics or were disbanded, and after their 

to liare been extremelv high. The car- dispersion were readily made amenable 

airy of course, furnished themselres to the law. This writer is exceedingly 

^ with horses and equipments, as well as Aill on the 8utt}eot. 
arms, which were very expensive. See 
too Ohap. I. p. 77, of this volume. 
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long intermitted. Fifteen companies were composed each of 
a hundred men at arms, or lancers ; and, in the language of 
that age, the whole hody was one thousand five hundred 
lances. But each lancer had three archers, a coutiller, or 
soldier armed with a knife, and a page or valet attached to 
him, all serving on horseback — so that the fifteen companies 
amounted to nine thousand cavaliy.^ From these small be- 
ginnings, as they must appear in modem times, arose the 
regular army of France, which every succeeding king was 
solicitous to augment The ban was sometimes convoked, 
that is, the possessors of fiefs were called upon for military 
service in subsequent ages ; but with more of ostentation than 
real efficiency. 

The feudal compact, thus deprived of its original efficacy, 
soon lost the respect and attachment which had j^^^ ^^ 
attended it. Homage and investiture became un- feadai 
meaning ceremonies ; the incidents of relief and p'*"^?***- 
aid were felt as burdensome exactions. And indeed the 
rapacity with which these were levied, especially by our 
Norman sovereigns and their barons, was of itself sufficient to 
extinguish all the generous feelings of vassalage. Thus 
galled^ as it were, by the armor which he was compelled to 
wear, but not to use, the military tenant of England looked 
no longer with contempt upon the owner of lands in socage, 
who held his estate with almost the immunities of an alodial 
proprietor. But the profits which the crown reaped from 
wardships, and perhaps the prejudices of lawyers, prevented 
the abolition of military tenures till the restoration of Charles 
n. In France the fiefs of noblemen were very unjustly 
exempted from all territorial taxation, though the tallies of 
later times had, strictly speaking, only superseded the aids to 
which they had been always liable. The distinction, it is well 
known, was not annihilated till that event which annihilated 
all distinctions, the French revolution. 

It is remarkable that, although the feudal system established 
in England upon the Conquest broke in very much upon our 
ancient Saxon liberties — though it was attended with harsher 
servitudes than in any other country, particularly those two 
intolerable burdens, wardship and marriage — yet it has in 
general been treated with more favor by English than French 

1 Daniel, Hist, dela MUioe Fiaa^aiae, p. 266; ViUaret, Hist, de France, t. xr 
p.8M. 
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writers. Tlie hardiness wkh which the ancient barons re- 
listed their sovereign, and the noble straggles which thej 
made for civil liberty, espedallj in that Great Charter, the 
basement at least, if not the foundation, of our free constito- 
tion, have met with a kindred sympathy in the bosoms of 
Englishmen; while, from an opposite feeling, the Frendk 
have been shocked at that aristocratic independence which 
cramped the prerogatives and obscured the lustre of their 
crown. Tet it is precisely to this feudal policy that France 
is indebted fi>r that which is ever dearest to her duldren, 
their national splendor and power. That kingdom would 
have been irretrievably dismembered in the tenth century, if 
the laws of feudal dependence had not preserved its integrity. 
Empires of unwieldy bulk, like that of Charlemagne, have 
several times been dissolved by the usurpation of provineidi 
governors, as is rocorded both in ancient history and in that 
of the Mtdiometan dynasties in the East What question can 
there be that the powerful dukes of Guienne or counts of 
Toulouse would have thrown off all connection with ths 
crown of France, when usurped by one of their equals^ if the 
slight dependence of vassalage had not been substituted £» 
legitimate subjection to a sovereign ? 

It is the previous state of sodety, under the grandchildren 
of CharlemagE^ which we must always keep in mind, if we 
would appreciate the effects of the feudal system upon the 
wel&re of mankind. The institutions of the eleventh century 
must be compared with those of the ninth, not with the ad- 
vanced civilization of modem times. 1£ the view that I have 
taken of those dark ages is correct, the state of anarchy 
which we usually term feudal was the natural result of a vast 
and barbarous empire feebly administered, and the cause 
rather than effect c^ the general establishment of feudal ten- 
ures. These, by preserving the mutual relations of the wholes 
kept alive the feeling of a common country and common 
duties, and settled, after the lapse of ages, into the free con- 
stitution of England, the firm monarchy of France, and the 
federal union of Grermany. 

The utility of any form of polity may be estimated by its 
effect upon national greatness and security, upon civil liberty 
and private rights, upon the tranquillity aiad order of society, 
upon the increase and difiusion of wealth, or upon the 
general tone of moral sentiment and energy. The feudal 
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constitution was certainly, as has been observed G«n«na 
already, little adapted for the defence of a mighty JfSe** 
kingdom, far less for schemes of conquest But as ^^^^JP" 
it previuled alike in several adjacent countries, none rMoUhig 
had anything to fear from the military superiority ^JlJua*'* 
of its neighbors. It was this inefficiency of the syvtem. 
feudal militia, perhaps, that saved Europe during the middle 
ages from the danger of universal monarchy. In times when 
princes had little notion of confederacies for mutual protec- 
tion, it is hard to say what might not have been the successes 
of an Otho the Great, a Frederic Barbarossa, or a Philip 
Augustus, if they could have wielded the whole force of their 
subjects whenever their ambition required. If an empire 
equally extensive with that of Charlemagne, and supported by 
military despotism, had been formed about the tweMlh or 
thirteenth centuries, the seeds of commerce and liberty, just 
then beginning to shoot, would have perished, and Europe, 
reduced to a barbarous servitude, might have fallen before 
the free barbarians of Tartary. 

If we look at the feudal polity as a scheme of civil free- 
dom, it bears a noUe countenance. To the feudal law it is 
owing that the very names of right and privilege were not 
swept away, as in Asia, by the desolating hand of power* 
The tyranny which, on every favorable moment, was break 
ing through all barriers, would have rioted without control, 
ii^ when the people were poor and disunited, the nobility had 
not been brave and free. So far as the sphere of feudality 
extended, it diffused the spirit of liberty and the notions of 
private right Every one I think will acknowledge this who 
considers the limitations of the services of vassalage, so cau- 
tiously marked in those law-books which are the records of 
customs, the reciprocity of obligation between the lord and 
his tenant, the consent required in eveiy measure of a legis- 
lative or a general nature, the security, above all, which every 
vassal found in the administration of justice by his peers, and 
even (we may in this sense say) in the trial by combat The 
bulk of the people, it is true, were degraded by servitude ; 
but this had no connection with the feudal tenures. 

The peace and good order of society were not promoted 
by this system. Though private wars did not originate in 
the feudal customs, it is impossible to doubt that they were 
perpetuated by so convenient an institution, which indeed 
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owed its universal establishment to no other cause. And as 
predominant habits of warfare are totally irreconcilable with 
those of industry, not merely by the immediate works of 
destruction which render its efforts unavailing, but through 
that contempt of peaceful occupations which they produce, 
the feudal system must have been intrinsically adverse to the 
accumulation of wealth and the improvement of tliose arts 
which mitigate the evils or abridge the labors of mankind. 

But as a school of moral discipline the feudal institutions 
were perhaps most to be valued. Society had sunk, for sev- 
eral centuries after the dissolution of the Roman empire, 
into a condition of utter depravity, where, if any vices could 
be selected as more eminently characteristic than others, 
they were falsehood, treachery, and ingratitude. la slowly 
purging off the lees of this extreme corruption, the feudal 
spirit exerted its ameliorating influence. Violation of fidth 
stood first in the catalogue of crimes, most repugnant to the 
very essence of a feudal tenure, most severely and promptly 
avenged, most branded by general infamy. The feudsd 
law-books breathe throughout a spirit of honorable obliga- 
tion. The feudal course of jurisdiction promoted, what tnal 
by peers is peculiarly calculated to promote, a keener feeling 
and readier perception of moral as well as of legal distinc- 
tions. And as the judgment and sympathy of mankind are 
seldom mistaken, in these great points of veracity and justice, 
except through the temporary success of crimes, or the want 
of a definite standard of right, they gradually recovered 
themselves when law precluded the one and supplied the 
other. In the reciprocal services of lord and vassal there 
was ample scope for every magnanimous and disinterested 
energy. The heart of man, when placed in circumstances 
which have a tendency to excite them, will seldom be defi- 
cient in such sentiments. No occasions could be more &vora- 
ble than the protection of a faithful supporter, or the defence 
of a beneficent suzerain, against such powen^l aggression as 
left little prospect except of sharing in his ruin. 

From these feelings engendered by the feudal relation has 
sprung up the peculiar sentiment of personal reverence 
and attachment towards a sovereign which we denominate 
loyalty; alike distiaguishable &om the stupid devotion of 
Eastern slaves, and from the abstract respect with which free 
citizens regard their chief magistrate. Men who had been 
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used to swear fealty, to profess subjection^ to follow, at home 
and in the field, a feudal superior and his faxnilj, easily 
transferred the same allegiance to the monarch. It was a 
very powerful feeling wluch could make the bravest men 
put up with slights and ill-treatment at the hands of their 
sovereign; or call forth all the energies of disinterested 
exertion for one whom they never saw, and in whose char- 
acter there was nothing to esteeuL In ages when the rights 
of the community were unfelt this sentiment was one great 
preservative of society ; and, though collateral or even sub- 
servient to more enlarged principles, it is still indispensable 
to the tranquillity and permanence of every monarchy. In a 
moral view loyalty has scarcely perhaps less tendency to 
refine and elevate the heart than patriotism itself; and holds 
a middle place in the scale of human motives, as they ascend 
fix>m the grosser inducements of self-interest to the further- 
ance of general happiness and conformity to the purposes of 
Infinite Wisdom. 
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Note I. Page 149. 

It is almost of course with the investigators of Teatonic 
antiquities to rely with absolute confidence on the auth<Hitf 
of Tacitus, in his treatise * De Moribus Qermanorum.' And 
it is indeed a noble piece of eloquence — a picture of man* 
ners so boldly drawn, and, what is more to the purpose, so 
probable in all its leading characteristics, that we never hesi- 
tate, in reading, to believe. It is only when we have closed 
the book that a question may occur to our minds, whether 
the Boman writer, who had never crossed the Rhine, was 
altogether a sufficient witness for the internal history, the 
social institutions, of a people so remote and so dissimilar. 
But though the sources of his information do not appear, it 
is manifest that they were copious. His geographical detaUs 
are minute, distinct, and generally accurate. Perhaps in no 
instance have his representations of ancient Germany been 
falsified by direct testimony, if in a few circumstances there 
may be reason to suspect their exact faithfulness. 

Li the very slight mention of German institutions which 
I have made in the text there can be nothing to excite doubt 
They are what Tacitus might easily learn, and what, in fact, 
we find confirmed by other writers. But when he comes to 
a more exact description of the social constitution, and of 
the different orders of men, it may not be unreasonable to 
receive his testimony with a less unhesitating assent than has 
commonly been accorded to it A sentence, a word of 
Tacitus has passed for conclusive ; and no theory which they 
contradict would be admitted. A modem writer, however, 
has justly pointed out that his informers might easily be 
deceived about the social institutions of the tribes beyond 
the Rhine ; and, in fact, it is not on Tacitus himself, but on 
these unknown authorities, that we rely for the fidelity of 
his representations. We may readily conceive, by our own 
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experience, the difificdky of obtaining a dear and exact 
knowledge of laws, customs, and maunen ftxr which we have 
no corresponding analogies. " Let us," says Luden to his 
countrymen, ^ask an enlightened IkigHshman who speaks 
Grerman concerning the political institutions of his country, 
and it will be surprising how litile we shall underatand from 
him< Ask him to explain what is a freeman, a freeholder, a 
copyholder, or a jeomaa^ and we shall find how hard it is to 
make national institutions and relations intelligible to a for* 
eigner*" (Luden, Geechichte des Deutschen Vcdkes, toL L 
p. 702.) 

This is of coarse not designed to underrahie the excellent 
work of Tacitus, to which aibaost exdasively we are indebted 
for any acquaintance with the progenitors of the Anglo- 
Saxons and the Franks, but to point out a general principle^ 
which may be far better applied to inferior writers, that they 
give a color of their own ooontry to their descriptions of 
foreign manners, and especially by the adoption of names only 
analogically appropriate. Thus the words Mrvuf, Ubertinugf 
ingenuuMf nM&s, are not necessarily to be miderstood in a 
Boman sense when Tacitus enxfAojs them in his treatise CfOL 
Germany. Servus is in Latin a slave ; but the German 
described by him under that name is the UduSy subject to a 
brd, and liable to payments, but not without limit, as he 
himself explains. <^ Frumenti modum dominus, aut pecoris, 
ant Testis, nt colono, imperat; et serrua hactenus paret'' 
Here oolonuay in the age of Tacitus, was as much a wrong 
word in one direction as s^rvus was in another. For we 
bdieve that the coionus of early Rome was a tenant, or 
farmer, yielding rent, but absdutely a free man ; ^ though in 
the third oentury, after barbarians had been settled on lands 
in the empire, we find it applied to a semi-servile condition. 
It is more worthy to be obiserved that his account of the 
kingly office among the Germans is not quite consistent. 
Sometimes it appears as if peculiar to certain tribes, ^ iis 
gentibus quae regnantur " (c 25) ; and here he seems to speak 
of the power as very great, opposing it to liberty ; while at 
other times we are led to suppose an aristocratic senate and 
an ultimate right of decision in the people at large, with a 
very limited sovereign at the head (c. 7, 11, &c.). This 
triple constitution has been taken by Montesquieu for the 

> Vide raodolati Lexioon. 
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iS>imdation of onr own in the well-known words — ^ Ce beaa 
Bjstgme a 4t& trouve dans les bois." 

Note H. Page 150. 

It is not easy to explain these partitions made bj the bar- 
barous nations on their settlement in the empire ; and, what 
would be still more remarkable if historians were not so 
defecdve in that age, we find no mention of such partitions 
in anj records, excepting their own laws and a few docu- 
ments of the same dass. Montesquieu sajs, ^^ Ces deux tiers 
n'^taient pas que dans certains quartiers qu'on leur assigna." 
(L 30, c. 8). Troja seems to hold the same opinion as to 
the first settlement of the Burgundians in Graul, but admits a 
general division in 471 : Storia ditalia nel medio evo (iiL 
1293). It is indeed impossible to get over the proof of such 
a partition, or at least one founded on a general law, arising 
from the fifty-fourth section of the Burgundian code : ^ Eodem 
tempore quo populus noster mandpiorum tertiam, et duas 
terrarum partes accepit." This code was promulgated by 
Gundobald early ia the sixth century. It contains several 
provisions protecting the Boman in the possession of his 
third against any encroachment of the hospes, a word appUed 
indifferently to both parties^ as in common Latin, to host and 
guesL 

The word sorteSy which occurs both with the Burgundians 
and Visigoths, has often been referred to the general parti- 
tion, on the hypothesis that the lands had been distributed by 
lot This perhaps has no evidence except the erroneous 
inference from the word sars, but it is not wholly improbable. 
Savigny, indeed, observes that both the barbsuian and the 
Boman estates were called sorteSy referring to Leges Yisi- 
gothorum, lib. x. tit 2, 1. 1, where we find, in some editions, 
^sortes Gothicae vel Bomanae;" but all the manuscripts, 
according to Bouquet, read ^ sortes Grothicse et tertia Roman- 
orum," which, of course, gives a contrary sense. (Rec des 
Hist iv. 430).^ It seems, from some texts of the Burgun- 

1 Prooopini myt, of the diyision made im* abrcv K^poi BavilXiMf ol &yp6l 
by Genieric in Italy, Ai/?uaf Toi>g aX- oiroi ic rode koXovvtoi tov xpovou. 

Tiovc i^thro fdv rode &YfHn>C, ol koI rd fikv ;tw/MO ^iinavra daa 

ir^OTM re voav kcU &purroi, kg 6k tmc re iraiai koI TWf aXXoic Bavdt- 
Tb TuvBavdiXuv diiveifiev i^vog' koI Xois Tt/^^pixog wapadeiuxei, obde/diac 
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dian law, that tlie whole territory was not partitioned at onoe ; 
because, in a supplement to the code not much before 520, 
provision is made for new settlers, who were to receive only 
a moiety. * " De Romanis hoc ordinavimus, ut non amptius a 
Burgundionibus qui infira venerunt, requiratur, quam, ut 
prffisens necessitas fuerit, medietas terras. Alia vero medie- 
tas cum integritate mancipiorum a Bomanis teneatur; nee 
exinde ullam violendam patiantur." (Leges Burgundionum, 
Additamentum Secundum, c. 11.) In tlus, as in the whole 
Burgundian law, we perceive a tenderness for the Boman 
inhabitant, and a continual desire to place him, as far as 
possible, on an equal footing with his new neighbor. The 
reason assigned for the partition is necessity ; the Bui^undian 
must live. It is true that to assign him two thirds of &e land 
strikes us as an enormous spoliation. Montesquieu supposes 
that the barbarian took open and pasture lands, leaving the 
tilth to the ancient possessor, and that this accounts for the 
smaller proportion of slaves which he required (L 80, c 9). 
Sismondi has made a similar suggestion. It is dwelt upon by 
Troja, that the Lombards, taking a third of the produce in- 
stea!d of a portion of the lands themselves, reduced all tioie 
original possessors to the rank of tributaries. In none of 
the barbarous kingdoms was the Boman of so low a status as 
in theirs. But it may be said that the ancient law of nations, 
exercised by none more unsparingly than by the Bomans 
themselves in Italy, confiscated the whole soil ; that, if the 
Visigoths and Burgundians spared one third, if the Franks 
left some Boman possessors, this was an indulgent relaxation 
of their right And this would be an excuse if we could for 
a moment look upon the barbarians as having a just cause 
of war. The contrary, however, is manifest in almost every 
case. 

M. Fauriel thinks it probable that the Franks made, like 
the other barbarians, a partition, more or less regular, of the 
Boman lands in northern France. (EQst. de la Gaule 
M^ridionale, ii. 84.) Guizot takes a somewhat different 
view, and conceives that each chief took what best suited 
him, and lived there with his followers about him. (Civilis 

^opov dirayuytK Inrorihf iiceXeuaev absolutely from fhe analocr of Africa to 
dvcw. — De Bello VandaL 1. i. c. 8. Thii ^^\ ** ^ natural to interpret KA^poi 
pa«H«egiTe8 no confirmation to the h7- BovdiAwv and aortei Salicw in the same 
pothesis of a partition by lot, but the 
eontrary ; and though we cannot reason 
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en France, Le9on 82.) But if the Franks adopted so aris- 
tocratic a diyision as to tlirow the lands which tibej occupied 
into the hands of a few proprietors, they must have gone on 
Terj different principles from the other nations, among whom 
we diould infez^ from their laws, a much greater equality to 
have beai preserved. It seems, however, most probable on 
the whole, oonsideriiig the silence of histcHians and laws, that 
the Franks made no such systematic distribution ci lands as 
the earlier barbarians. They were, perhaps, less numerous, 
and, being at first less civilised, would fed more rductanoe 
at sidmntting to aay fixed principle of appropriation. That 
they dispossessed many of the Boman owners on the right 
bank of the Loire caanot well be doubted. For, though 
Baynouard, itho treads in the steps of Dubos, denies that 
they took any but fiscal lands, which had bebnged to the 
imperial domains (Hist, du Droit Municipa], L 256), Franks 
were surely as little di^KMed, and as little able, to live with- 
out lands as Burgnndiaas, and they were a rougher people.^ 
Tet both with respect to them and die other barbarians we may 
observe that the spoliation was not altogether so ruinous as 
would naturally he presumed. In consequence oi the long 
decline and depopulation of the empire, the fruit of fiscal 
oppressioB, of frequent invasion, wad civil wars, we may add 
also of pestilences aisd tm&vorable seasons, much land had 
gone out<if cultivation in Gaul; and tiiough the proportion 
taken by the Goths and Bui^un^ans was enormous, they 
probably occui»ed, in great measure, what the Bcunan pro- 
prietor had not the means of tiUing. 

This subject, aft» all, is by no means clear of embarrass^ 
ment, especially as r^ords the Visigothic and Buigundian 
partitions. We are driven to suppose a dispersion of tiiese 
conquering nations among their subjects, each man living 
sepuatdiy on las sarty contrary to the polic^^ of all invaders ; 
we are, aj^wentiy, to presume an equality of numbers be- 
tween tiie ttoman possess(»:s and tiie barbarian^ so that eadi 
should have his own hotpes. The latter hypotiiesis, may, 
perhaps, be da^ensed with, or considerably modified ; but I 
do not see how to get rid of the former. 

1 M . liehvciou ■uppoeei that tbe ihdr snbfleqmat •eqiiisltioiui vonld be 

Franks, who aarred the empire in Gaal at the expense of the nations which they 

under the predecessors of CloTis, had re- conquered. (Instit. Meror. 1. 287, 288.) 

edved lands Uke the Bnrgnndlans and Bnt the priyate estater of the Franks 

Visigoths : so that they were already In seem to have been prfneipaUy in tli« 

a gnat meatnve prorided for, and that north of Fiance. 
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Note HE. Page 152. 

The SaHe law exiate in two texts ; one purely Latin, of 
which l^ere axe fifteen manuscripts ; the other mingled with 
German words, of wMch there are three. Most have con- 
sidered the latter to be the original; the manuscrif^ con- 
taining it are entitled Lex SeMca antiquisiima, or vetustior ; 
the otibiers generallj run, Lex SdUca recenHoTy or emendata. 
This seems to create a prestunption. But M. Wraida, who 
published a history of the Salic law in 1808, inclines to 
think the pure Latin older than the other. M. Guizot adopts 
the same opinion (Civilisation en France, Le9<m 9). M. 
Wraida refers its original enactment to. the period when the 
Franks were slill on the lefb bank of the Rhme ; that is, long 
before the reign of Clovis. And this seems an evident in- 
ference £rom what is said in the prologue to the law, written 
long a^rwards. But of course it cannot apply to those 
passages which alkide to the Romans as subjects, or to Chris- 
tianity. M. Giu2ot is of opinion that it hears marks <^ an 
age when the Franks had long been mingled with the Roman 
pc^Milation. This is consistent with its having been revised 
by the sons of Oovis, Childebert, and Qotaire, as is asserted 
in the prolo^e. One manuscript has the words — ^ Hoc 
deeretom est apod r^em et principes ejus, et apud cunctum 
populum Christianum qui infra regnum M^ri^ingorum con- 
sistont.^' Neither Wraida nor Guiisot think it older in its 
present text than the seventh century ; and as Dagobert L 
i^pears in the prologue as one reviser, we may suppose him 
to be the king mentioned in the words just quoted. It is 
to be observed, however, that two later writers, M. Pertz, in 
^Monxmienta GermanisB Historica,'' and M. Pardessus, in 
" M^m. de I'Acad. des Inscriptions," voL xv. (Nouvelle S^rie), 
have entered anew on this discussi<m, and do not agree witii 
M. Wraida, nor wholly with each other. M. Ldboerou is 
dearly of opinion that, in all its substance, the Salic code is 
to be referred to Germany for its birthpla<;e, and to the 
period of heathenism for its date. (Institutions M^rovin- 
giennes, p. 83.) 

The Ripuarian Franks Guizot, with some apparent rea- 
son, takes for the progenitors of the Australians ; the Salian, 
of iht Neustrians. The former were settled on the left 
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bank of the Ehine, as Lceti, or defenders of the frontier, 
under the empire. These tribes were united under one gov- 
ernment through the assassination of Sigebert at Cologne, in 
the last years of Clovis, who assumed his crown. Such a 
theory might tend to explain the subsequent rivalry of these 
great portions of the Frank monarchy, though it is hardly 
required for that purpose. The Bipuarian code of law is re- 
ferred by Guizot to the reign of Dagobert ; Eccard, however, 
had conceived it to have been compiled under Thierry, the 
eldest son of Clovis. (Rec. des. Hist. vol. iv.) It may 
still have been revised by Dagobert " We find in this," 
says M. Guizot, " more of the Boman law, more of the royal 
and ecclesiastical power; its provisions are more precise, 
more extensive, less barbarous ; it indicates a further step in 
the transition from the German to the Boman form of social 
life." (Civil, en France, Lepon 10.) 

The Burgundian law, though earlier than either of these 
in their recensions, displays a far more advanced state of 
manners. The Burgundian and Boman are placed on the 
same footing ; more is borrowed from the civil law ; the 
royal power is more developed. This code remained in 
force sdler Charlemagne ; but Hincmar says that few contin- 
ued to live by it. In the Visigothic laws enacted in Spain, 
to the exclusion of the Boman, in 642, aU the barbarous ele- 
ments have disappeared ; it is the work of the clergy, half 
ecclesiastical, half imperial. 

It has been remarked by acute writers, Guizot and Troja, 
that the Salic law does not answer the purpose of a code, 
being silent on some of the most important regulations of 
civil society. The former adds that we often read of mat- 
ters decided " secundum legem Salicam," concerning which 
we can find nothing in that law. He presumes, therefore, 
that it is only a part of their jurisprudence. Troja (Storia 
d'ltalia nel medio evo, v. 8), quoting Buat for the same opin- 
ion, thinks it probable that the Franks made use of the Ro- 
man law where their own was defective. It may perhaps be 
not less probable than either hypothesis that the judges grad- 
ually introduced principles of decision which, as in our com- 
mon law, acquired the force of legislative enactment. The 
rules of the Salic code principally relate to the punishment 
or compensation of crimes ; and the same will be found in 
our earliest Anglo-Saxon laws. The object of such written 
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laws, with a free and barbarous people, was not to record 
their usages, or to lay down rules which natural equity would 
suggest as the occasion might arise, but to prevent the arbi- 
trary infliction of penalties. Chapter Ixii., ^ On Successions,' 
may have been inserted for the sake of the novel provision 
about SaUc lands, which could not have formed a part of old 
Teutonic customs. 

Note IV. Pages 152, 153. 

The position of the former inhabitants, after the conquest 
of Graul by the Burgundians, the Visigoths and the Franks, 
both relatively to the new monarchies and to the barbarian 
settlers themselves, is a question of high importance. It has, 
of course, engaged the philosophical school of the present 
day, and has led to much diversity of hypotheses. The 
extreme poles are occupied, one by M. Rayuouard in his 
^Hist. du Droit Municipal,' and by a somewhat earlier 
writer. Sir Francis Palgrave, who, following the steps of 
Dubos, bring the two nations, conquerors and conquered, 
almost to an equality, as the common subjects of a sovereign 
who had assumed the prerogatives of a Roman emperor ; 
and, on the opposite side, by Signer Troja,* and by M. 
Thierry, who finds no closer analogy for their relative condi- 
tions than that of the Greeks and Turks in the days that 
have lately gone by. " It is no more a proof," he contends, 
^ that the Roman natives were treated as free, because a few 
might gain the favor of a despotic court, than that the Chris- 
tian and Jew stand on an even footing with the Mussulman, 
because an Eastern Sultan may find his advantage in em- 
ploying some of either religion." (Lettres sur THist de 
France, Lett vii.) This is not quite consistent with his lan- 
guage in a later work : " Sous le regne de la premiere race 
se montrent deux conditions de liberty : la liberty par excel- 
lence, qui est la condition du Franc ; et la liberty du second 
ordre, le droit de cit4 romaine." (R^cits des Temps M^ro- 
vingiens, i. 242. — Bruxelles, 1840.) 

1 La Storia di Franela aotto i id delUt This li not borne ont by history. We 

prima razsa pq6 dini non oongistere che find no oppression of Romans by Franks, 

negliesempJdelleoppressionide'FFaDohi though mnoh by Frank kings. The 

sopra i cittadini Romani, e della generosa conquerors may hare been nationally in* 

protesione de' Tescovi o Romani o Franchi. solent : but this is not recorded. 
(Storia d' Italia, toI. i. part y. p. 421.) 
VOL. L 18 
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It is, however, as it seems to me, and as the French writ- 
ers have generally held, impossible to maintain either of 
these theories. The Roman " conviva regis " (by which we 
maj perhaps better understand one who had been actually 
admitted to the rojal table, thus bearing an analogy to the 
Frank Antrustion, than what I have said in the text, one of 
a rank not unworthy of such an honor) ^ was estimated in his 
weregild at half the price of the Barbarian Antrustion, the 
highest known class at the Merovingian court, and above the 
common alodial proprietor. But between two such land- 
holders the same proportion subsisted ; the Frank was val- 
ued twice as high as the Roman ; but the Roman proprietor 
was set more than as much above the tributary, or semi- 
servile husbandman, whose nation is not distinguished by the 
letter of the Salic code. We have, therefore, in this no- 
torious distinction, subordination without servitude ; exactly 
what the circumstances of the conquest, and the general rela- 
tion of the barbarians to the empire, would lead us to antici- 
pate, and what our historical records unequivocally confirm. 
The oppression of the people, which Thierry infers from the 
history of Gregory of Tours, under Grontran and Chilperic, 
was on the part of violent and arbitrary princes, not of the 
Frank nation ; nor did the latter by any means escape it It 
is true that the civil wars of the early Merovingian kings 
were most disastrous, especially in Aquitaine, and of course 
the native inhabitants suffered most ; yet this is very distin- 
guishable from a permanent condition of servitude. 

" The Romans," Sir F. Palgrave has said, " retained their 
own laws. Their municipal administration was not abrogated 
or subverted ; and wherever a Roman population subsisted, 
the barbarian king was entitled to command them with the 
prerogatives that had belonged to the Roman emperors." 
(Rise and Progress of the English Commonwealth, vol. i. p. 
362.) In this I demur only to the word entitled^ which seems 
designed to imply something more than the right of the sword. 
But this is the right, and I can discern no real evidence of 
any other, which CHovis, and Clotaire, and Chilperic exer- 
cised ; very like, of course, to the prerogatives of the Roman 
emperors, since one despotism must be akin to another ; and 

1 1 do not give this aa very highly senatorial flunilies, who OTldenfly made % 
probable : eonviwi regis seems an odd noble class among the RomBOS. 
phrase ; but it may have included all the 
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a provincial of Gaul, whose ancestors had for centuries 
obeyed an unlimited monarch, could not claim any better 
privileges by becoming the subject of a conqueror. It is 
universally agreed, at least I apprehend so, that the Roman, 
as a mere possessor, and independently of any personal dig- 
nity with which he might have been honored, did not attend 
the national assemblies in the Field of March ; nor had he 
any business at the plamtum or mallus of the count among 
the Kachimburgii, or freeholders, who there determined 
causes according to their own jurisprudence, and transacted 
other business relating to their own nation. The kings were 
always styled merely " Reges Francorum : " * whenever, in 
Gregory of Tours' history, the popular will is expressed, it 
is by the Franks ; no other nation separately, nor the Franks 
as blended with any other nation, appear in his pages to have 
acted for themselves. 

It must be almost unnecessary to remind the reader that 
the word Roman is uniformly applied, especially in the bar- 
barian laws, to the Gaulish subjects of the empire, whose 
allegiance had been transferred, more or less reluctantly, but 
always through conquest, to the three barbarian monarchies, 
two of which were ultimately subverted by the Franks. But 
it is only in two senses that this can be reckoned a proper 
appellation ; one, inasmuch as privileges of Roman citizen- 
ship had been extended to the whole of Graul by the emper- 
ors; and another, as applicable, with more correctness, to 
that population of Roman or Italian descent which had 
gradually settled in the cities. This, during so many ages, 
must have become not inconsiderable ; the long continuance 
of the same legions in the province, the weall£ and luxury 
of many cities, the comparative security, up to the dose of 
the fourth century, from military revolution and civil war, 
the facility, perhaps, of purchasing lands, would naturally 
create a respectable class, to whose highly civilized manners 
the records of the fourth and fifth centuries especially bear 
witness.^ The Latin language became univeraal in cities; 

1 One instance of an apparent excep- charter deseryeB to be consldfired. But, 

tion, for leading me to which I am in- suppoidng it to be genuine, it does not go 

debted to Mr. Spence (Laws of Enrope, a great way towards the imperial style. 

p. 240), has met my eyes. Dagobert I. > Salrian. in the middle of the lifth 

calls himself, in an instrnment found in century, descants en the beauties of 

Vita Beat! Martini, apud Duchesne, i. Aquitaine ; " Adeo illie omnis admodum 

655, " Rex Francorum et populi Romani legio <^ut intertexta Tineis, aut florulenta 

prineeps." The authenticity of this pratis, autdistinetaculturis, aut confita 
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and if in country villages some remains of the Celtic might 
linger, they have left very few traces behind. 

Sismondi has indeed gone much too far when he infers, es- 
pecially from this disuse of the old language, an almost com- 
plete extinction of the Gaulish population. And for this he 
accounts by their reduction to servitude, by the exactions of 
their new lords, and the facility of purchasing slaves in the 
markets of the empire (vol. i. p. 84). But such a train 
of events is wholly without evidence ; without at least any 
evidence that has been alleged. We do not know that the 
peasantry werie ever proprietors of the soil which they culti- 
vated before the Boman invasion, but may much rather be- 
lieve the contrary from the language of Csesar — " Pleba 
psBue servorum habetur loco." We do not know that they 
fell into a worse condition afterwards. We do not know that 
they were oppressed in a greater degree than other subjects 
of Eome, not surely so as to extinguish the population. We 
may believe that slaves were occasionally purchased, accord- 
ing to the usage of the empire, without denying the existence 
of cohni, indigenous and personally free, of whom the Theo- 
dosian code is so full. Nor is it evident why even serfe may 
not have been of native as easily as of foreign origin. All 
this is presumed by Sismondi, because the Latin language, 
and not the Celtic, is the basis of French. And a similar 
hypothesis must, by parity of reasoning, be applied to the 
condition of Spain during the centuries of Boman dominion. 
But it is assumed the more readily, through the tendency of 
this eminent writer to place in the worst light, what seldom can 
be placed in a very favorable one, the social institutions and 
usages of mankind. The change of language is no doubt 
remarkable. But we may be deceived by laying too much 
stress on this single circumstance in tracing the history of 
nations. It is very difficult to lay down a rule as to the ten- 
dency of one language to gain ground upon another. Some 
appear in their nature to be aggressive ; such is the Latin, 
and probably the Arabic. But why is it that so much of the 
Walachian language, and even its syntax,^ comes from Latin, 
in consequence of a merely military occupation, while a more 

pomis, aat amoenata Inob, aat irrigata ginem possedisse Tideantnr." (Be 6u- 

fonUbtui, ant interAua flominibiu, ant bemat. Dei. Ub. tU. p. 299, edit. 1611.) 

circomdata measibiu erat. nt yere poe- i '^d. Lanriani Tentamen Oritienm 

sessores et domini terns ilUns non tun in lingnain Walaohicam. Vienn. 1840. 
soli illius portionem qnam panulisi ima- 
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lasting possession of Britain (where flourishing colonies were 
filled ynih Roman inhabitants, and the natives borrowed in 
some degree the arts and manners of their conquerors, con- 
nected with them also by religion in the latter part of their 
dominion) did not hinder the preservation of the original 
Celtic idiom in Wales, with very slight infusion of Latin ? 
Why is it that innumerable Arabic words, and even some 
Arabic sounds of letters, are found in the Castilian language, 
the language of a people foreign and hostile, while scarcely 
a trace is lefl of the Visigothic tongue, that of their fathers ; 
so that for one word, it is said, of Teutonic origin remaining 
in Spain, there are ten in Italy, and a hundred in France ?^ 
If we were to take Sismondi literally, the barbarians must 
have found nothing in Gaul but a Roman or Romanized 
aristocracy, surrounded by slaves ; and these as much import- 
ed, or the offspring of importation, as the Negroes in Ameri- 
ca. This is rather a humiliating origin, an iUiul qttod dicere 
nolo, for the French nation. For it is the French nation 
that is descended from the inhabitants of Gaul at the epoch 
of the barbarian conquesi. 

We have, however, a strong ethnographical argument 
against this imaginary depopulation, in the national charac- 
teristics of the French. A brilliant and ingenious writer 
has well called our attention to the Celtic element, that under 
all the modifications which difibrence of race, political con- 
stitutions, and the stealthy progress of conmierce and learn- 
ing have brought in, still distinguishes the Frenchman : '^ La 
base originaire, celle qui a tout re5u, tout accept^, c'est cette 
jeune molle et mobile race de Gaels, brillante, sensuelle, et 
l^gere, prompte h, apprendre, prompte k dedaigner, avide des 
choses nouvelles. Voilk Telement primitif, T^lement perfecti- 
ble." (Michelet, Hist, de France, i. 156.) This is very good, 
and we cannot but see the resemblance to the Celtic character. 
Michelet goes afterwards too far, and endeavors to show that a 
great part of the French language is Celtic ; failing wholly in his 
quotations from early writers, which either relate to the peri- 
od immediately subsequent to the Roman conquest, or to the 
Ungiia Romana rusHca which ultimately became French. It 
is nevertheless true that a certain number of Celtic words 
have been retained in French, as has been shown even of 
Visigothic by M. FaurieL He has found 3,000 words in 

1 Bdinb. Review, toI. zzzi. p. 100. 
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PiOTen9al, which are not Latin. All of these which are not 
Grothic, Iberian, Greek, or Arabic, may be reckoned Celtic; 
and though the former languages can have left few traces in 
northern French, we may presume the last to have been re 
talned in a scarcely less degree than in the Proven9al dia- 
lect (Ampere, Hist Litt. de la France, voL i. p. 34.) 
Many French monosyllables are Celtic. But if we try to 
read any French of the twelfth century, we shall feel no 
doubt that a vast majority of words are derived from the 
Latin ; and it may be added that the terms of rural occupa^ 
tion, and generally of animals, are ftdl as much Latin as 
those more ^miliar in towns. 

The cities of Gaul were occupied probably by a more 
mingled population than the villages, hi the cities dwelt the 
more ancient and wealthy families, called senators, and dis- 
tinct, as ^ as we can see our way in a very perplexed in- 
quiry, firom the ordinary curiales, or decurions. It is true 
tliat these also are sometimes called senators ; but the word 
has not, as Guizot observes (Collect, des Memoires, i. 247), 
in Gregory and other writers, a precise sense. Families 
were often elevated to the senatorial rank by the emperors, 
which gave their members the title of clanmmi ; and these 
were probably meant by Gregory, in the expression e prirms 
GcUltarum senatoribus, which naturally must be rendered — 
" of the first Gaulish nobility." The word is several times 
employed by him in what seems the same sense. It is, how- 
ever, also used, as Guizot and Raynouard think, for the high- 
est class of curiales who had served municipal offices. But 
more will be said of this in another note. 

Sismondi has remarked (i. 198) that in the lives of the 
saints, during the Merovingian period, most part of whom 
were of Roman descent, it is generally mentioned that they 
were of good family. The Church afforded the means of 
preserving their respectability; and thus (without much 
weight in the monarchy, and often with diminished patrimo- 
ny, but in return less oppressed by taxation than under the 
imperial fisc, deriving also a reflected importance from the 
bishop when he was a Roman, and sheltered by his protec- 
tion) this class of the native inhabitants held not only a free 
but an honorable position. Yet this was still secondaiy. In 
a free commonwealth the exclusion from political rights, by a 
broad line of legal separation, brings with it an indelible 
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sense of inferiority. But this inferiority ia not allowed by 
all our inquirers. 

^^ The nations who were unequal before the law soon be- 
came equal before the sovereign, if not in theory yet in 
practice ; and the children of the companions of Clovis were 
subjected, with few and not very material exceptions, to the 
same positive dominion as the descendants of the proconsul 
or the senator. It is not difficult to form plausible conjec- 
tures concerning the causes of this equalization ; nor are the 
means by whic^ it was effected entirely concealed. Consid- 
ered in relation to the Romans, the Franks, for we will con- 
tinue to instance them, constituted a distinct state, but, 
compared to the Bomans, a very small one ; and the indi- 
viduals composing it, dispersed over Gaul, were almost lost 
among the tributaries. Experience has shown that whenever 
a lesser or poorer dominion is conjoined, in the person of the 
same sovereign, to a greater or more opulent one, the minuter 
mass is always in the end subjugated by the larger." (Rise 
and Progress of the EngUsh Commonwealth, voL i. p. 863.) 

Such is, in a few words, the view taken of the Merovingian 
history by a very learned writer. Sir F. Palgrave. And, 
doubtless, the concluding observation is just, in the terms 
wherein he expresses it. But there seems a fidlacy in apply- 
ing the WOTd " poorer " to the Franks, or any barbarian con- 
querors of Gaul. They were poorer before their conquest ; 
they were richer afterwards. At the battle of Hastings the 
balance of wealth was, I doubt not, on the side of Harold more 
than of William ; but twenty years afterwards Domesday 
Book tells us a very different story. If an allotment was 
made among the Franks, or if they served themselves to land 
without any allotment, on either hypothesis they became the 
great proprietors of northern France ; and on whom else did 
the beneficiary donations, the rewards of faithful Antrustions, 
generally devolve ? It is perfectly consistent with the national 
superiority of the Franks in the sixtH and seventh centuries 
that in the last age of the Carlovingian line, when the dis- 
tinction of laws had been abolished or disused, the more 
numerous people should in many provinces have (not, as Sir 
Francis Palgrave calls it, subjugated but) absorbed the other. 
We find this to have been the case at the close of the Anglo 
Norman period at home. 

One essential difference is generally supposed to have sep- 
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arated the Frank from the Roman. The latter was subject 
to personal and territorial taxation. Such had been his con- 
dition under the empire ; and whether the burden might or 
not be equal in degree (probably it was not such), it is not 
at all reasonable to believe without proof that he was ever 
exempted from it. It is, however, true that some French 
writers have assumed all territorial impositions on free land- 
holders to have ceased after the conquest (Recits des Temps 
M^roving. i. 268).^ This controversy I do not absolutely 
undertake to determine ; but the proof evidently lies on those 
who assert the Roman to have been more favored than he 
was under the empire ; when all were liable to the land-tax, 
though only those destitute of freehold possessions paid the 
capitation or census. We cannot infer such a distinction on 
the ground of tenure from a passage of Gregory (lib. ix. c 
30) : — Childebertus vero rex descriptores in Pictavos, in- 
vitante Marovio episcopo, jussit, abire ; id est, Florentianum 
majorem domus regiaB, et Romulftmi palatii sui comitem, ut 
scilicet populus censum quem tempore patris functi ftierant, 
&,cta ratione innovaturae, reddere deberet. Multi enim ex 
his defuncti fuerant, et ob hoc viduis orphanisque ac debilibus 
tributi pondus inciderat. Quod hi discutientes per ordinem, 
relaxantes pauperes ac infirmos, illos quos justitiae conditio 
tributarios dabat, censu publico subsiderunt" These collec- 
tors were repelled by the citizens of Tours, who proved that 
Clotaire I. had released their city from any pubHc tribute, 
out of respect for St Martin. And the reigning king ac- 
quiesced in this immunity. It may also be inferred from 
another passage (Lib. x. c. 7) that even ecclesiastical property 
was not exempt from taxation, unless by special privilege, 
which indeed seems to be implied in the many chsffters con- 
ceding this immunity, and in the forms of Marculftis.^ 

1 M. Lehuerou imputes the same theory subject of taxation^ clearly proves, in my 

to Montesquieu. But his words (Bspr. opinion, that the Itmd-tax imposed under 

des Loix, xxx. 13) do not assert that the the empire continued to be levied on the 

Romans might not be sul^ect to taxation Roman sul^Jects of Olovis and the next 

in the earlier Merovingian period ; though two generations. (Vol. i. p. 271, et post.) 

afterwards, as he supposes, this obliga- The Franks, such as were ingenuiy were 

tion was replaced by that of military ser- originally exempt firom this and all other 

vice. tribute. Of this M. Lehuerou makes no 

3 This note was written before I had doubt ; nor, perhaps, has any one doubt- 
looked at a work published in 1843, by ed it, except Dubos. But, under the sons 
M. Lehuerou, * Histoire des Institutions and grandsons of Glovis, endeavors were 
M6rovingiennes,' in which, with much made, to which I have drawn attention 
impartiality and erudition, he draws a in a subsequent note, by those despotic 
line between the theories of Dubos and princes, eager to assume the imperial 
Montesquieu ; and, upon this particular prerogatives over all their sultiMts, to 
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It seems, however, dear that the Frank landholder, the 
Francos tngenutis, bom to his share, according to old notions, 
of national sovereignty, gave indeed his voluntary donation 
annually to the king, but reckoned himself entirely free from 
compulsory tribute. We read of no tax imposed by the as- 
semblies of the« Field of March ; and if the kings had pos- 
sessed the prerogative of levying money at will, the monarchy 
must have become wholly absolute without opposition. The 
barbarian was distinguished by his abhorrence of tribute. 
Tyranny might strip one man of his possessions, banish 
another from his country, destroy the life of a third; the 
rest would at the utmost murmur in silence ; but a general 
imposition on them as a people was a yoke under which they 
would not pass without resistance. I shall mention a few 
instances in a future note. The Roman, on the other hand, 
complained doubtless of new or unreasonable taxation ; but 
he could not avoid acknowledging a principle of government 
to which his fore&thers had for so many ages submitted. 
The house of Clovis stood to him in place of the Caesars ; this 
part of the theory of Dubos cannot be disputed. But when 
that writer extends the same to the Frank, as a constitutional 
position, and not merely referring to acts protested against as 
illegal, the voice of history refutes him. 

Dubos has asserted, and is followed by many, that the 
army of Clovis was composed of but a few thousand Salian 
Franks. And for this tfie testimony of Gregory has been 
adduced, who informs us only that 3,000 of the army of Clovis 
(a later writer says 6,000) were baptized with him. (Greg. 
Tur. lib. ii. c. 33.) But Clovis was not the sole chiefliain of 
his tribe. It has been seen that he enlarged his command 
towards the close of his life, by violent measures with respect 
to other kings as independent apparently as himself, and some 
of whom belonged to his family. Thus the Ripuarian Franks, 
who occupied the left bank of the Rhine, came under his 
sway. And besides this, the argument from the number of 
soldiers baptized with Clovis assumes that the whole army 
embraced Christianity with their king. It is true that Greg- 
ory seems to imply this. But, even in the seventh century, 
the Franks on the Meuse and Scheldt were still chiefly pagan, 

rob them of their national immanity ; sonal authority of the florereign. (Hist 
and a struggle of the German aristocra- des Inst. M^roving. i. 425, et post.) 
ey ensoed, wliich annihilated the per- 
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as the Lives of the Saints are said by Thierry to prove. We 
have only, it is to be remembered, a declamatory and super- 
ficial history for this period, derived, as I believe, from the 
panegyrical life of St Remy, and bearing traces of legendary 
incorrectness and exaggeration. "We may, however, appeal 
to other criteria. 

It cannot be too frequently inculcated on the reader who 
desires to form a general but tolerably exact notion of the 
state of France under the first line of kings, that he is not 
hastily to draw inferences from one of the three divisions, 
Austrasia, Neustria, and Aquitaine, to which, for a part of 
the period, we must add Burgundy, to the rest The difier- 
ence of language, though not always decisive, furnishes a pre- 
sumption of different origin. We may therefore estimate, 
with some probability, the proportion of Franks settled in the 
monardiy on the left bank of the Rhine, by the extent of 
country wherein the Teutonic language is spoken, unless we 
have reason to suspect that any change in the boundaries of 
t^t and the French has since taken place. The Latin was 
certainly an encroaching language, and its daughter has in 
some measure partaken of the same character. Many causes 
are easy to assign why either might have gained gi'ound on 
two dialects, the German and Flemish, contiguous to it <m 
the eastern frontier, while we can hardly perceive one for an 
opposite result We find, nevertheless, that both have very 
nearly kept their ancient limits. It has been proved by M. 
Raoux, in the Memoirs of the Academy of Brussels (voL iv. 
p. 411), that few towns or villages have changed their lan- 
guage since the ninth century. The French or Walloon fol- 
lowed in that early age the irregular line which, running fix>m 
Calais and St Omer to Lisle and Toumay, stretches north of 
the Meuse as far as Liege, and, bending thence to the south- 
westward, passes through Longwy to Metz. These towns 
speak French, and spoke it under Charlemagne, if we can say 
that under Charlema.gne French was spoken anywhere ; at 
least they spoke a dialect of Latin origin. The exceptions 
are few ; but where they exist, it is from the progress of 
French rather than the contrary. A writer of the sixteenth 
century says of St. Omer that it was " Olim baud dubie mere 
Flandricum, deinde tamen biUngue, nunc autem in totum fere 
Gallicum." There has also been a slight movement toward 
French in the last fifty years. 
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The most remarkable evidence for the duration of the 
limit is the act of partition between Lothaire of Lorraine and 
Charles the Bald, in 870, whence it appears that the names 
of places where French is now spoken were then French. 
Yet most of these had been built, especially the abbeys, sub- 
sequently to the Frank conquest : " d'ou on pent conclure 
que meme dans le periode franque, le langage vulgaire du 
grand nombre des habitans du pays, qui sont presentement 
WaUons, n'^tait pas teutonique ; car on en verrait des traces 
dans les actes historiques et g^ographiques de ce temps-Ik." 
(P. 434.) Nothings says M. Michelet, can be more French 
than the "Walloon country. (Hist, de France, viii. 287.) He 
expatiates almost with enthusiasm on the praise of this people, 
who seem to have retained a large share of his favorite 
Celtic element It appears that the result of an investigar 
tion into the languages on the Alsatian frontier would be 
much the same. Here, therefore, we have a very reasonable 
presumption that the forefathers of the Flemish Belgians, 
as well as of the people of Alsace, were barbarians : some 
of the former may be sprung from Saxon colonies planted in 
Brabant by Charlemagne ; but we may derive the majority 
from Salian and Ripuarian Franks. These were the 
strength of Austrasia, and among these the great restorer, 
or rather founder, of the empire fixed his capital at Aix-la- 
Chapelle. 

In Aquitaine, on the other hand, everything appears 
Bonum, in contradistinction to Frank, except the reigning 
family. The chief difficulty, therefore, concerns Neustria ; 
that is, from the Scheldt, or, perhaps, the Somme, to the 
Loire ; and to this important kingdom the advocates of the 
two nations, Boman and Frank, lay claim. M. Thierry has 
paid much attention to the subject, and come to the conclu- 
sion that, in the seventh century, the number of Frank land- 
holders, from the Rhine to the Loire, much exceeded that 
of the Boman. And this excess he takes to have been in- 
creased through the seizure of Church lands in the next age 
by Charles Martel, who bestowed them on his German troops 
enlisted beyond the Bhine. The method which Thierry has 
pursued, in order to ascertain this, is ingenious and presump- 
tively right. He remarked that the names of places will 
often indicate whether the inhabitants, or more often the 
chief proprietor, were of Boman or Teutonic origin. Thus 
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Franconville and Romainville, near Paris, are distingiiislied, 
in charters of the ninth century, as Franeorum viUa and 
Ramanorum viUa, This is an instance where the population 
seems to have been of different race. But commonly the 
owner's Christian name is followed bj a &miliar termination. 
In that same neighborhood proper names of Grerman origin, 
with the terminations vtUe, court, monty vol, and the like, are 
very frequent. And this he finds to be generally the case 
north of the Loire, compared with the left bank of that river. 
It is, of course, to be understood that this proportion of 
superior landholders did not extend to the general population. 
For that, in all Neustrian France, was evidently composed 
of those who spoke the rustic Roman tongue — the corrupt 
language which, in the tenth or eleventh century, became 
worthy of the name of French ; and this was the case, as 
we have just seen, in part of Austrasia, as Champagne and 
Lorraine. 

We m^, therefore, conclude that the Franks, even in the 
reign of Clovis, were rather a numerous people — including, 
of course, the Ripuarian as well as the Salian tribe. They 
certainly appear in great strength soon afterwards. If we 
believe Procopius, the army which Theodebert, king only of 
Austrasia, led into Italy in 539, amounted to 100,000. And, 
admitting the probability of great exaggeration, we could 
not easily reconcile this with a very low estimate of Frank 
numbers. But^ to say the truth, I do not rely much on this 
statement It is, at all events, to be remembered that the 
dominions of Theodebert, on each side of the Rhine, would 
furnish barbarian soldiers more easily than those of the 
western kingdoms. Some may conjecture that the army 
was partly composed of Romans ; yet it is doubtful whether 
they served among the Franks at so early a period, though 
we find them some years afterwards under Chilperic, a 
Neustrian sovereign. The armies of Aquitaine, it is said, 
were almost wholly composed of Romans or Gk)ths ; it could 
not have been otherwise. 

The history of Gregory, which terminates in 598, affords 
numerous instances of Romans in the highest offices, not 
merely of trust, but of power. Such were Celsus, Amatus, 
Mummolus, and afterwards Protadius in Burgundy, and De- 
siderius in Aquitaine. But in these two parts of the mon- 
archy we might anticipate a greater influence of the native 
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population. In Neustria and Austrasia, a Roman count, or 
mayor of the palace, might have been unfavorably beheld. 
Yet in the latter kingdom, all Frank as it was in its general 
character, we find, even before the middle of the sixth cen- 
tury. Lupus, duke of Champagne, a man of considerable 
weight, and a Roman by birth ; and, it was the policy after- 
wards of Brunehaut to employ Romans. But this not only 
excited the hostility of the Austrasian Franks, but of the 
Burgundians themselves ; nor did anything more tend to the 
ruin of that ambitious woman. Despotism, through its most 
ready instruments, was her aim ; and, when she signally 
failed in the attempt, the star of Germany prevailed. From 
that time, Austrasia at least, if not Neustria, became a Frank 
aristocracy. "We hear little more of Romans, ecclesiastics 
excepted, in considerable power. 

If, indeed, we could agree with Montesquieu and Mably, 
that a Roman subject might change his law and live by the 
Salic code at his discretion, his equality with the Franks 
would have been virtually recognized; since every one 
might place himself in the condition of the more favored 
nation. And hence Mably accounts for the prevalence of 
the Frank jurisprudence in the north of France, since it 
was more advantageous to adopt it as a personal law. The 
Roman might become an alodial landholder, a member of the 
sovereign legislature in the Field of March. His wereffild 
would be raised, and with that his relative situation in the 
conmionwealth ; his lands would be exempt from taxation. 
But this theory has been latterly rejected. "We cannot, 
indeed, conceive one less consonant to the principles of the 
barbarian kingdoms, or the general language of the laws. 
Montesquieu was deceived by a passage in an early capitu- 
lary, of which the best manuscripts furnish a different read- 
ing. Mably was pleased with an hypothesis which rendered 
the basis of the state more democratical. But the first who 
propagated this error, and on more plausible grounds than 
Montesquieu, though he (Esprit des Loix, liv. xxvui. c. 4) 
seems to claim it as a discovery of his own, were Du Cange 
and Muratori. They were misled by an edict of the em- 
peror Lothaire I. in 824 : — " "Volumus ut cunctus populus 
Romanus interrogetur quali lege vult vivere, ut tali, quaU pro- 
fessi ftierint vivere velle, vivant." But Savigny has proved 
that this was a peculiar exception of favor granted at that time 
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to the Bomansy or rather separately to each person ; and that 
not as a privilege of the ancient population^ but for the sake 
of the barbarians who had settled at Eome. Rajnouard is 
one of those who have been deceived by the more obvious 
meaning of this law, and adopts the notion of Mably on its 
authority. Were it even to bear such an interpretation, we 
could not draw a general inference from it. In the case of 
married women, or of the clergy, the liberty of changing the 
law of birth was really permitted. (See Savigny, i. 134, et 
post, Engl, transl.) 

It should, however, be mentioned, that a late very learned 
writer, Troja, admits the hypothesis of a change of law in 
France, not as a right in every Roman's power, but as a 
special privilege sometimes conceded by the king. And we 
may think this conjecture not unworthy of regard, since it 
serves to account for what is rather linomalous — the admis- 
sion of mere Romans, at an early period, to the great offices 
of the monarchy, and especially to that of count, which in- 
volved the rank of presiding in the Frank maUtis. It is said 
that Romans sometimes assumed Grerman names, though 
the contrary never happened ; and this of itself seems to in- 
dicate a change, as far as was possible, of national connection. 
But it is of Uttle service to the hypothesis of Montesquieu 
and Mably. Of the edict of Lothaire Troja thinks like 
Savigny ; but he adopts the reading of the capitulary, as 
quoted by Montesquieu, ^^Francum, aut barbarum, atU 
hominem qui lege Ssdicd vivit ; " where the best manuscripts 
omit the second atU. 

Note V. Page 155. 

This subject has been fully treated in the celebrated work 
by Savigny, * History of Roman Law in the Middle Ages.' 
The diligence and fidelity of this eminent writer have been 
acknowledged on aU sides ; nor has any one been so copious 
in collecting materials for the history of mediaeval jurispru- 
dence, or so perspicuous in arranging them. In a few points 
later inquirers have not always concurred with him. But^ 
with the highest respect for Savigny, we may say, that of the 
two leading propositions — namely, first, the continuance of 
the Theodosian code, copied into the Breviarium Aniani, as 
the personal law of the Roman inhabitants, both of France 
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and Italy, for several centuries after the subjugation of those 
countries by the barbarians ; and, secondly, the quotation of 
the Pandects and other parts of the law of Justinian by 
some few writers, before the pretended discovery of a manu- 
script at AmaM — the former has been perfectly well known, 
as least ever since the publication of the glossary of Ducange 
in the seventeenth century, and that of Muratori's Disserta- 
tions on Italian Antiquities in the next ; nor, indeed, could it 
possibly have been overlooked by any one who had read the 
barbarian codes. Ml as they are of reference to those who 
followed the laws of Eome ; while the second is also proved, 
though not so abundantly, by several writers of the last age. 
Guizot, praising Savigny for his truthfulness, and for having 
shown the permanence of Roman jurisprudence in Europe, 
well asks how it could ever have been doubted. (Civil, en 
France, Lefon 11.) 

A late writer, indeed, has maintained that the Romans did 
not preserve their law under the Lombards ; elaborately re- 
pelling the proofs to the contrary, alleged by Muratori and 
Savigny. (See Troja, Discorso della Condizione dei Romani 
vinti dai Longobardi, subjoined to the fourth volume of his 
Storia d' Italia.) He does not admit that the inhabitants 
were treated by the Lombard conquerors as anything better 
than tributaries or colonL Even the bishops and clergy 
were judged according to the Lombard law (vol. v. p. 86). 
The personal law did not come in till the conquest of Charle- 
magne^ who established it in Italy. And though later, ac- 
cording to this writer, in its origin, the distinctions introduced 
by it subsisted much longer l£an they did in France. In- 
stances of persons professing to live by the Lombard law are 
found very late in the middle ages ; the last is at Bergamo, 
in 1388. But Bergamo was a city in which the Lombard 
population had predominated. (Savigny, voL i. p. 378.) 

Whatever may have been the case in Lombardy, the exis- 
tence of personal law in France is beyond question. It is 
fer more difficult to fix a date for its termination. These 
national distinctions were indelibly preserved in the south of 
France by a law of Valentinian HI., copied into the Bre- 
viarium Aniani, which prohibited the intermarriage of Ro- 
mans with barbarians. This was abolished so far as to 
legalize such unions, with the permission of the count, by a 
law of the Visigoths in Spain, between 653 and 672. But 
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such an enactment could not have been obligatory in France. 
Whether the Franks ever took Eoman wives I cannot say ; 
we have, as far as I am aware, no instance of it in their 
royal family. Proofs might, perhaps, be found, with respect 
to private ^unilies, in the Lives of the Saints ; or, if none, 
presumptions to the contrary. Troja (Storia d'ltalia, p. 
1204) says that St. Medard was the offspring of a marriage 
between a Frank and a Boman mother, before the conquest 
by Clovis, and that the &ther lived in the Vermandois. 
Savigny observes that the prohibition could only have ex- 
isted among the Visigoths ; else . a woman could not have 
changed her law by marriage. This, however, seems rather 
applicable to Italy than to the north of France, where we 
have no proof of such a regulation. Raynouard, whose con- 
stant endeavor is to elevate the Boman population, assumes 
that they would have disdained intermarriage with barba- 
rians. (Hist du Droit Municipal, i. 288.) But the only 
instance which he adduces, strangely enough, is that of a 
Groth with a Frank ; which, we are informed, was reckoned 
to disparage the former. It is very likely, nevertheless, that 
a Frank Antrustion would not have held himself highly 
honored by an alliance with either a Goth or a Roman. 
Each nation had' its own pride ; the conqueror in arms and 
dominion, the conquered in polished manners and ancient 
renown. 

" At the beginning of the ninth century," says M. Guizot, 
^* the essential characteristic is that laws are personal and not 
territorial. At the beginning of the eleventh the reverse 
prevails, except in a very few instances." (Legon 25. But 
can we approximate no nearer ? The territorial element, to 
use that favorite word, seems to show itself in an expression 
of the edict of Pistes, 864: — "In iis regionibus quae legem 
Bomanam sequuntur." (Capit. Car. Calvi.) This must be 
taken to mean the south of France, where the number of 
persons who followed any other law may have been incon- 
siderable, relatively to the rest, so that the name of the dis- 
trict is used collectively for the inhabitants. (Savigny, i. 
162.) And this became the pays du droit Sent, bounded, at 
least in a loose sense, by the Loire, wherein the Boman was 
the common law down to the French revolution ; the laws 
of Justinian, in the progress of learning, having naturally 
taken place of the Theodosian. But in the same capitulary 
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we read, — " De illis qui secundum legem Romanam vivunt, 
nihil aliud nisi quod in iisdem continetur legibus, definimus. 
And the king (Charles the Bald) emphatically declares that 
neither that nor any other capitulary which he or his prede- 
cessors had made is designed for those who obeyed the Roman 
law. The fact may be open to some limitation ; but we have 
here an express recognition of the continuance of the separate 
races. It seems highly probable that the interference of the 
bishops, still in a great measure of Roman birth, and, even 
where otherwise, disposed to favor Roman policy, contributed 
to protect the ancient inhabitants from a legislature wherein 
they were not represented. And this strongly corroborates 
the probability that the Romans had never partaken of the 
legislative power in the national assemblies. 

In the middle of the tenth century, however, according to 
Sismondi, the distinction of races was lost; none were 
Goths, or Romans, or even Franks, but Aquitanians, Bur- 
gundians, Flemings. French had become die language of 
the nation (iii. 400). French must here be understood to 
include ProvenjaJ, and to be used in opposition to Grei^ 
man. In this sense the assertion seems to be nearly true ; 
and it may naturally have been the consequence that all 
difference of personal laws had come to an end. The feudal 
customs, the local usages of counties and fiefs, took as much 
the lead in northern France as the Roman code still pre- 
served in the south. The pays coutumiers separated them- 
selves by territorial distinctions from the pays du droit} 
Still the instance quoted in my note, p. 134, from Vaissette 
(where, at Carcassonne, so late as 918, we find Roman, 
Groth, and Frank judges enumerated), is a striking evidence 

1 A work which I had not seen when code hod been compiled on a difTerent 

this note was written, '* Histoire du Droit motive er leading principle. This is very 

Fian^ais," by M. Laferri^re (p. 86), treats much what took place in England, and 

at some length the origin of the custom- perhaps more rapidly, in the twelfth cen- 

ary law of France. It was not. in any tury; the Norman law, with its feudal 

considerable degree, borrowed from the principle,, replaced the Anglo-Saxon, 

barbaric codes, nor greatly, as he thinks. But a Belgian writer, M. Raepsaet 

from the Roman law. He points out the (NouTeauz M^moires de I'Acad^mie de 

manifold discrepancies from the fbrmer Bmxelles, t. iii.), contends that thie Salio 

of these. But these codes appear to hare and Ripuarlan laws had authority in the 

been in force under Charlemagne. The Netherlands, down to the thirteenth cen- 

feudal customs, which becajne ttie sole tury, fbr towns and for alodial proprie- 

law on the right bank of the Loire, he tors. We find lex Salica in several 

refers to the ninth and two following instruments: Otho of Frisingen says, 

centuries. And I suppose there can be " Lege quae Salica usque ad hseo tern 

no doubt of this. The spirit of the pora Tocatur, nobilissimos Francorum 

French customs, both tenritorial and adhuc uti." But this must have been 

personal, was wholly feudal; the Salic chiefly as to successions. 

VOL. I. 19 
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that, even far to the south, the territorial principle had not 
yet wholly subverted those privileges of races, to which the 
barbarians, and also the Eomans, dung as honorably dis- 
tinctive. 

It is only by the force of very natural prejudices, acting 
on both the polished and the uncivilized, that we caa 
account for the long continuance of this inconvenient separ 
ration. If the Franks scorned the complex and wordy juris- 
prudence of Rome, it was just as intolerable for a Roman to 
endure the rude usages of a Grerman tribe. »The traditional 
glory of Rome, transferred by the adoption of that name to 
the provincials, consoled them in their subjection ; and in the 
continuance of their law, in the knowledge that it was the 
guarantee of their civil rights against a litigious barbarian, 
^ough it might afford them but imperfect security against 
his violence, in the connection which it strengthened with 
the Church (for churchmen of all nations followed it), 
they found no trifling recommendations of this distinction 
fix>m the conquerors. It seems to be proved that, in lapse 
of ages, each had gradually borrowed something from the 
other. The melting down of personal into territorial, that 
is, uniform law, as it cannot be referred to any positive 
enactment or to any distinct period, seems to have been the 
result of such a process. The same judges, the counts and 
missi, appear to have decided the controversies of all the 
subject nations, whether among themselves or one with 
another. Marculfus tells us this in positive terms: ^Eos 
recto tramite secundum legem et consuetudinem eorum 
regas.** (Marculf. Formulae, lib. i. c. 8.) Nor do we find 
any separate judges, except the defensores of cities, who 
were Romans, but had only a limited jurisdiction. It was 
only as to civil rights, as ought to be remarked, that the dis- 
tinction of personal law was maintained. The penalties of 
crime were defined by a law of the state. And the same 
must of course be understood as to military service. 

Note VI. Pages 156, 164. 

The Grerman dukes of the Alemanni and Bavarians be- 
longed to once royal families : their hereditary rights may 
be considered as those of territorial chiefs. Again, in Aqui- 
taine the Merovingian kings had so little authority that the 
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counts became nearly independent. But we do not find 
reason, as far as I am aware, to believe any regular succes- 
sion of a son to his father, in Neustria or Austrasia, under 
the first dynasty: much less would Charlemagne have per- 
mitted it to grow up. It could never have become an estab- 
lished usage, except in a monarchy too weak to maintain 
any of its prerogatives. Such a monarchy was that of 
Charles the Bald. I have said that, in the famous capitulary 
of Kiersi, in 877, the succession of a son to his father appears 
to be recognized as a known usage. M. Fauriel, on the 
other hand, denies that this capitulary even confirms it at all. 
(Hist, de la Gaule M^ridionale, iv. 383.) "We both, there- 
fore, agree against the current of French writers who take 
this for the epoch^of hereditary succession. It seems evident 
to me that an tisagej sufficient, in common parlance, to entitle 
the son to receive the honor which his father had held, is 
implied in this capitulary. But the object of the enactment 
was to provide for the contingency of a territorial govern- 
ment becoming vacant by deal^ during the intended absence 
of the emperor Charles in Italy; and that in cases only where 
the son of the deceased count should be with the army, or in 
his minority, or where no son survived. " It is obvious," 
Palgrave says, " that the law relates to the custody of the 
county or fief during the interval between the death of the 
father and the investiture of the heir." (English Common- 
wealth, 392.) But the case of an heir, that is, a son — for 
collateral inheritance is excluded by the terms of the capitu- 
lary — being of ftiU age and on the spot, is not specially 
mentioned; so that we must presume that he would have 
assumed the government of the county, awaiting the sover- 
eign's confirmation on his return from the Italian expedition. 
The capitulary should be understood as applicable to tempo- 
rary circumstances, rather than as a permanent law. But I 
must think that the lineal succession is taken for granted 
in it.* 

1 Si qomes obierit, e^Jus ftliua nobis- notStiwa perrteoiat. Si rero ffiUup oon 

enin sit, flUiis noster cum cieteris fide- habuerit, Alius noster otun csBteris flde- 

Mbus oofltxis ordioet de his qui illi plus libus nostris oidinet, qui oum minis- 

fiuDiUares et propinquiores merint, qui terialibus ipsius comitatOs Cft quscotpo 

cum ministeriallbus ipsius oomitatus et ipsum oomitatum pnevideat, doneo jus- 

.epSfloopo ipsum cofmitatum pravideat, uo nostra inde fiat. St pro Jbioc nullus 

nsque cum nobis xenuntietur. Si autem irasoatur, si eundem comitatum alteri, 

flUiuu parvulum habuerit, iisdem cum qui nobis placuerit, dederimus, quam 

sninlsterialibus ipsius comitatds et epis- illi qui eam hactenus prseTidit. SimiU- 

eopo, in ct^as parochla consistit, eundem ter et de yaisallis nostris &ciendnm est 

eomitatum praavideat. donee ad nostram (Script. Ber. Oall. vii. 701.) 
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We find that so long at least as the kings retained any 
power, their confirmation or consent was required on every 
succession to an honor — that is, a county or other govern- 
ment — though it was very rarely refiised. Guadet (Notices 
sur Richer, p. 62) supposes this to have been the case even 
in the last reigns of the Caroline fiunily ; that is, in the tenth 
century; but this is doubtful, at least as to the southern 
dukes and counts. These honors gradually, ailer the acces- 
sion of the house of Capet, assumed a new character, and 
were confounded together with benefices under the general 
name of fiefs of the crown. The counts, indeed, according 
to Montesquieu and to probability, held beneficiary lands 
attached to their office. (Esprit des Loix, xxvL 27.) 

The county, it may here be mentioned, was a territorial 
division, generally of the same extent as the pagus of the 
Boman empire. The latter appellation is used in the Mero- 
vingian period, and long afterwards. The word county, 
camitatusy is said to be rare before 800 ; but the royal officer 
was called comes from the beginning. The number of pagi, 
or counties, I have not found. The episcopal dioceses were 
118 in the Caroline period, and were frequently, but not 
always, coincident in extent with the civil divisions. (See 
Gu^rard, Cartulaire de Chartres, Prol^gom^nes, p. 6, in 
Documens Inedits, 1840.) 



Note VIL Page 158. 

A reconsideration of the Merovingian history has led me 
to doubt whether I may not, in my earlier editions, like sev- 
eral others, have rather exaggerated the change in the pre- 
rogative of the French kings from Clovis to Qotaire XL 
Though the famous story of the vase of Soissons is not 
insignificant, it now seems to me that an excessive stress has 
sometimes been laid upon it. In the first place, there is a 
general objection to founding a large political theory on any 
anecdote, which proving false, the whole would crumble for 
want of a basis. This, however, is rather a general remark 
than intended to throw doubt upon the story told by Gregory 
of Tours, who, though he came so long afterwards, and 
though there is every appearance of rhetorical exaggeration 
and inexactness in the detail, is likely to have learned the 
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a 

principal fact by tradition or some lost authority.* But even 
taking the circumstances exactly according to his relation, do 
^®7 go much further than to inform us, what our knowledge 
of barbarian manners might lead any one to presume, that 
the booty obtained by a victory was divided among the army? 
Clevis was not refused the vase which he requested; the 
Brmy gave their assent in terms which Gregory, we may 
well believe, has made too submissive; he took it without 
regard to the insolence of a single soldier, and revenged 
himself on the first opportunity. The Salian king was, I 
believe from other evidence, a limited one ; he was obliged 
to consult his army in war, his chief men in peace ; but the 
vase of Soissons does not seem to warrant us in deeming 
him to have been more limited than from history and anal- 
ogy we should otherwise infer. If, indeed, the language of 
Gregory were to be trusted, the whole result would tell more 
in favor of the royal authority than against it And thus 
Dubos, who has written on the principle of believing all that 
lie found in history to the very letter, has interpreted the 
story. 

Two French writers, the latter of considerable reputation, 
BoulainviUiers and Mably, have contributed to render current 
a notion that the barbarian kings, before the conquest of 
6aul, enjoyed scarcely any authority beyond that of leaders 
of the army. And this theory has lately been maintained 
by two of our countrymen, whose researches have met with 
great approbation. " It is plain,** says Mr. Allen, " the mon- 
arcliical theory cannot have been derived from the ancient 
Germans. In the most considerable of the German tribes 
the form of government was republican. Some of them had 
a chief, whom the Romans designated with the appellation 
of king ; but his authority was limited, and in the most dis- 
tinguished of their tribes the name as well as the office of 
king was unknown.* The supreme authority of the nation 

1 Since this sentenoe ynB written I Gregory of Town has recorded concem- 

hATe found the story of the Tase of Sois- ing the founder of the monarchy ; rery 

BOfOB in Hincmar's Life of St. Remi, rhetorical, and probably not accurate, 

wMeh, as I haye observed in a former but essentially deserying belief. 

note, appears to be taken from a docu- * This is by no means an unquestion- 

ment nearly contemporary with the saint, able representation ot what Tacitus lias 

tb&t is, with CloTis. And this original said; but the language of that historian, 

JJfe of St. Remi, preserved only in ex- as lias been observed in a former note, is 

tracts when Hincmar compiled his own not sufficiently perspicuous on this sub- 

1>ioipraphy of that Ihmous bishop, is, in ject of German royalty. 
»U likelihood, the basis of whatever 
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resided in the freemen of whom it was composed. From 
them every determination proceeded which affected the gen- 
eral interests of the community, or decided the life or death 
of any member of the commonwealth. The territory of the 
state was dirided into districts, and in every district there 
was a chief who presided in its assemblies, and, with the 
assistance of the other freemen, regulated its internal con- 
cerns, and in matters of inferior importance administered 
justice to the inhabitants. 

This form of government subsisted among the Saxons of 
the Continent so late as the close of the seventh century, and 
probably continued in existence till their final conquest by 
Charlemagne. Long before that period, however, the trib^ 
that quitted their native forests, and established themselves 
in the empire, had converted the temporary general of their 
army into a permanent magistrate, with tlie title of king. 
But that the person decorated with this appellation was in- 
vested with the attributes essential to royalty in a^r-times is 
utterly incredible. Freemen with arms in their hands, accus- 
tomed to participate in the exercise of the sovereign power, 
were not likely without cause to divest themselves of that 
high prerogative, and transfer it totally and inalienably to 
their general. Chiefs who had been recently his equals 
might, in consideration oi his mihtary talents, and from re- 
gard to their conmion interest, acquiesce in his permanent 
superiority as commander of their united forces ; but it can- 
not be supposed that they would gratuitously and universally 
submit to him as their master. There are no written ac- 
counts, it is true, of the conditions stipulated by the Grerman 
warriors when they converted him into a king. But there is 
abundance of facts recorded by historians, which show be- 
yond a doubt that, though he might occasionally abuse his 
power by acts of violence and injustice, the authority he pos- 
sessed by law was far from being unlimited. (Inquiry into 
the Rise and Growth of Royal Prerogative, p. 11.) 

It may be observed, in the first place, that Mr. Allen ap- 
peared to have combated a shadow. Few, I presume, contend 
for an unlimited authority of the Germanic kings, either be- 
fore or after their conquests of France and England. A 
despotic monarchy was utterly uncongenial to the mediaeval 
polity. Sir F. Palgrave follows in the same direction : — > 

** When the * three tribes of Germany ' first invaded Biit- 
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ain, royalty, in our sense of the term, was unknown to them. 
Amongst the Teutons in general the word ' king/ pf obably 
borrowed from the Celtic tongue, though now naturalized in all 
the Teutonic languages, was as yet not introduced or invented. 
Their patriarchal rulers were their * aldermen,' or seniors. 
In ^ old Saxony ' there was such an alderman in every pagus. 
Predominant or preeminent chieflains, whom the Romans 
called ' reges,' and who were often confirmed in their domin- 
ions by the Bomans themselves, existed at an earlier period 
amongst several of the Grerman tribes ; but it must not be 
supposed that these leaders possessed any of the exalted 
Unctions and complex attributes which, according to our 
ideas, constitute royal dignity. A king must be invested 
with permanent and paramount authority. For the material 
points at issue are not affected by showing that one powerful 
chieflain might receive the complimentary title of^ rex from a 
foreign power, or that another chieftain, with powers ap- 
proaching to royalty, may not have been created occasionally, 
and during greater emergencies. The real question is, 
whether the king had become the lord of the soil, or at least 
the greatest landed proprietor, and the first * estate ' of the 
commonwealth, endued with prerogatives which no other 
member of the community could claim or exercise. The dis- 
posal of the military force, the supreme administration of 
justice, the right of receiving taxes and tributes, and the 
character of supreme legislator and perpetual president of 
the councils of the realm, must all belong to the sovereign^ 
if he is to be king in deed as well as in name." (Rise and 
Progress of the English Commonwealth, vol. i. p. 553.) 

The prerogatives here assigned to royalty as part of its 
definition are of so various a nature, and so indefinitely ex- 
pressed, that it is difficult to argue about them. Certainly a 
" king in deed " must receive taxes, and dispose, though not 
necessarily without consent, of the military force. He must 
preside in the councils of the realm ; but he need not be su- 
preme legislator, if that is meant to exclude the participation 
of his subjects ; much less need he be the lord of the soil — 
a very modern notion, and merely technical, if indeed it 
could be said to be true in any proper sense — nor even the 
greatest landed proprietor. " A king's a king for a' that ; " 
and we have never in England known any other. 

But why do these eminent writers depreciate so confidently 
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the powers of a Frank or Saxon king ? Even if Caesar and 
Tacitus are to be implicitly confided in for their own times, 
are we to infer that no consolidation of the Grerman clans, if 
that word is a right one, had been effected in the four suc- 
ceeding centuries ? Are we even to reject the numerous tes- 
timonies of' Latin writers during those ages, who speak of 
kings, hereditary chieftains, and leaders of the barbarian 
armies ? If there is a notorious fact, both as to the Salian 
Franks and the Saxons of Grermany, it is that each had an 
acknowledged royal family. Even if they sometimes chose 
a king not according to our rules of descent, it was invaria- 
bly from one ancestor. The house of Meroveus was proba- 
bly recognized before the existence of that obscure prince ; 
and in England Hengist could boast the blood of Woden, the 
demigod of heroic tradition. A government by graft or eaJL- 
dormen of (he gau, might suit a people whose forests pro- 
tected them from invasion, but was utterly incompatible with 
the aggressive warfare of the Franks, or of the first conquer- 
ors of Kent and Wessex. Grimm, in his excellent antiquities 
of German Law, has fully treated of the old Teutonic monar- 
chies, not always hereditary, and never absolute, but easily 
capable of receiving an enlargement of power in the hands 
of brave and ambitious princes, such as arose in the great 
westward movement of Germany. 

If, however, the authority of Clovis has been rated too 
low, it may also be questioned whetheri that of the next two 
generations, his sons and grandsons, has not been exaggerated 
in contrast It is certainly true that Gregory of Tours ex- 
hibits a picture of savage tyranny in several of these sover- 
eigns. But we are to remember that particular acts of arbi- 
trary power, and especially the putting obnoxious persons to 
death, were so congenial to the whole manners of the age, 
that they do not prove the question at issue, whether the gov- 
ernment may be called virtually an absolute monarchy. Ev- 
ery Frank of wealth and courage was a despot within his 
sphere ; but his sphere of power was a bounded one ; and so, 
too, might be that of the king. Probably when Grontran or 
Fredegonde ordered a turbulent chief to be assassinated, no 
weregild was paid to his kindred ; but his death would excite 
hardly any disapprobation, except among those who thought 
it undeserved. 

Gregory of Tours, it should be kept in mind, was a Ro- 
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man ; he does not always distinguish the two nations ; but a 
great part of the general oppression which we find under the 
grandchildren of Clovis seems to have fallen on the subject 
people. As to these, few are inclined to doubt that the king 
was truly absolute./ The most remarkable instances of arbi- 
trary power exerted upon the Franks are in the imposition of 
taxes. These, as has been said in another note, were repugn 
nant to the whole genius of barbarian society. We find, 
however, that on the death of Theodebert, king of Australia, 
in 547, the Franks murdered one Parthenius, evidently a 
Boman, and a minister of the late king — " pro eo quod iis 
tributa antedicti regis tempore inflixesset" (Grreg. Tur. lib. 
iii. c. 36.) Whether these tributes continued afterwards to 
be paid we do not read. Chilperic, the most oppressive of 
his line, at a later period, in 579, laid a tax on freehold lands 
— " ut possessor de terra propria amphoram vini per aripen- 
nem redderet." (Id. lib. v c. 29.) It is, indeed, possible 
that this affected only the Romans, though the language of 
the historian is general — " descriptiones novas et graves in 
omni regno suo fieri jussit." A revolt broke out in conse- 
quence at Limoges ; but the inhabitants of that city were 
Roman. Chilperic put this down by the help of his faithful 
Antrustions — " unde multum molestus rex, dirigens de latere 
suo personas, inmiensis damnis populum afflixit, suppliciisque 
conterruit." Mr. Spence (Laws of Modem Europe, p. 269) 
is clearly of opinion, against Montesquieu, who confines this 
tax to the Romans, that it comprehended the Franks also, and 
was in the nature of the indiction, or land-tax, imposed on the 
subjects of the Roman empire by an assessment renewed 
every fifteen years ; and this, perhaps, on the whole, is the 
more probable hypothesis of the two. Mr. S. says (p. 267) 
that lands subject to tribute still continued liable when in 
the possession of a Frank. This is possible, but he refers to 
texts which do not prove it. 

The next passage which I shall quote is more unequivocal. 
The death of Chilperic exposed his instruments of tyranny, 
as it had Parthenius in Austrasia, to the vengeance of an op- 
pressed people. Fredegonde, though she escaped condign 
punishment herself, could not screen these vile ministers : — 
"Habebat tunc temporis secum Audonem judicem, qui ei 
tempore regis in multis consenserat malis. Ipse enim cum 
Munmiolo praefecto multos de Francis, qui tempore Childe- 
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berti regis senioris ingenoi fuerant, publico tributo subegit 
Qui, post mortem regis Chilperici, ab ipsis spoilatus ac 
denudatus est, ut nihH ei, prseter quod super se auferre potuit, 
remaneret Domos enim ejus incendio subdiderunt ; abstutis- 
sent utique et ipsam vitam, ni cum regina ecclesiam expetis- 
set." (Lib. vii. c 15.) The word ingenuiy in the above 
passage, means the superior class — alodial landholders or 
beneficiaries, as distinguished from the class named lidiy who 
are also perhaps sometimes called tribtUarti, as well as the 
Romans, and from whom a public censuSy as some think, was 
due. We may remark here, that the removing of a number 
of Franks fix)m their own place as ingenui, to that of tribu- 
taries, was a particular act of oppression, and does not stand 
quite on the footing of a general law. The passage in Greg- 
ory is chiefly important as it shows that the ingenui were not 
legally subject to public tribute. 

M. Guizot has adduced a constitution of Clotaire IL in 
615, as a proof that endeavors had been made by the kings 
to impose undue taxes. This contains the following article : 
^ Ut ubicunque census novus impie additus est, et a populo 
redamatur, justa inquisitione misericorditer emendetur." (C. 
8.) But does this warrant the inference that any tax had 
been imposed on the free-bom Frank ? ^ Census " is gener- 
ally understood to be the capitation paid by the trihUarii^ 
and the words imply a local exaction rather than a national 
imposition by the royal authority. It is not even manifest that 
this provision was founded exclusively on any oppression of 
the crown ; several other articles in this celebrated law are 
extensively remedial, and forbid all undue spoliation of the 
weak. But if we should incline to Guizot's interpretation, it 
will not prove, of course, the right of the kings to impose 
taxes on the Franks, since that to which it adverts is called 
census navus impie addittis. 

The inference which I formerly drew from the language 
of the laws is inconclusive. Bouquet, in the Becueil des 
Historiens (vol. iv.), admits only seven laws during the Mer- 
ovingian period, differing from Baluze as to the particu- 
lar sovereigns by whom several of them were enacted. Of 
these the first is by Childebert I., king of Paris, in 532, ac- 
cording to him ; by Childebert IL of Austrasia according 
to Baluze, which, as the date is Cologne, and several Aus- 
trasian cities are mentioned in it which never belonged to the 
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first Childebert, I cannot but think more likely. This con- 
stitution has unh cum nastris opttmcUibus, and convenit una 
leudis nostns. And the expressions lead to two inferences ; 
first, that the assembly of the field of March was, in that age, 
annually held; secondly, that it was customary to send round 
to the people the determinations of the optimates in this 
council : — '^ Cum nos omnes calendas Martias de quascunque 
conditiones unk cum optimatibus nostris pertractavimus, ad 
unumquemque notitiam volumus pervenire." The grammar 
is wretched, but such is the evident sense. 

The second law, as it is called, is an agreement between 
Childebert and Clotaire ; the first of each name according to 
Bouquet, the second according to Baluze. This wants all 
enacting words except " Decretum est." The third is an or- 
dinance of Childebert for abolishing idolatrous rites and keep- 
ing festivals. It is an enforcement of ecclesiastical regula- 
ticms, not perhaps reckoned at that time to require legislative 
sanction. The fourth, of Clotaire I. or Clotaire II., begins 
" Decretum est," and has no other word of enactment But 
this does not exclude the probability of consent by the 
leudes. Clotaire L, in another constitution, speaks authori- 
tatively. But it will be found, on reading it, that none ex- 
cept his Roman subjects are concerned. The sixth is merely 
a precept of Gontran, directed to the bishops and judges, en- 
joining them to maintain the observance of the Lord's day 
and other feasts. The last is the edict of Gotaire 11. in 
615, already quoted, and here we read, — " Hanc delibera- 
tionem quam cum pontificibus vel tam magnis viris optimati- 
bus, aut fidelibus nostris in synodali concilio instituimus." 

After 615 no law is extant enacted in any of the Frank 
kingdoms before the reign of Pepin. This, however, cannot 
of itself warrant the assertion that none were enacted which 
do not remain. It is more surprising, perhaps, that even a 
few have been preserved. The language of Childebert 
above cited leads to the belief that, in the sixth century, 
whatever we may suppose as to the next, an assembly with 
powers of legislation was regularly held by the Frank sov- 
ereigns. Nothing, on the whole, warrants the supposition 
that the three generations after Clovis possessed an acknowl- 
edged right, either of legislating for their Frank subjects, or 
imposing taxes upon them. But after the assassination of 
Sigebert, under the walls of Toumay, in 575, the Austrasian 
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nobles began to display a steady resistance to the anthoritj 
which his widow Bmnehaat endeavored to exercise in her 
son's name. This, after forty years, terminated in her death, 
and in the rennion of the Frank monarchy, with a mndi 
more aristocratic character than before, under the second 
Clotaire. It is a revolution to which we have already drawn 
attention in the note on Brunehant. 



Note Vm. Page 160. 

" The existence," says Savigny, " of an original nobihty, 
as a particular patrician order, and not as a chi^ indefinitely 
distinguished by their wealth and nobility, cannot be ques- 
tioned. It is d^cult to say from what origin this distinction 
may have proceeded; whether it was connected with the 
services of religion, or with the possession of the heritable 
offices of counts. We may affirm, however, with certainty, 
that the honor enjoyed was merely personal, and conferred 
no preponderance in the political or judicial systems." (Ch. 
iv. p. 172, English translation.) This admits all the theory 
to which I have inclined in the text, namely, the non-exist- 
ence of a privileged order, though antiquity of family was 
in high respect The eorl of Anglo-Saxon law was, it may 
be said, distinguished by certain privileges from the cearL 
Why could not the same have been the case with the 
Franks ? We may answer that it is by the laws and records 
of those times that we prove the former distinction in Eng- 
land, and it is by the absence of all such proof that the non- 
existence of such a distinction in France has been presumed. 
But if the lidt, of whom we so often read, were Franks by 
origin, and moreover personally free, which, to a certain ex- 
tent, we need not deny, they will be the corresponding rank 
to the Anglo-Saxon ceorl, superior, as, from whatever cir- 
cumstances, the latter may have been in his social degree. 
All the Frand ingenui will thus have constituted a class of 
nobility ; in no other sense, however, than all men of white 
race constitute such a class in those of the United States 
where slavery is abolished, which is nbtwhat we usually mean 
by the word. In some German nations we have, indeed, a 
distinct nobility of blood. The Bavarians had five families, 
for the death of a member of whom a double composition 
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was paid. They had one, the Agilolfiingi, whose compositioii 
was fourfold. Troja also finds proof of two classes among 
the Alemanns (v. 168). But we are speaking only of the 
Franks, a cognate people, indeed, to the Saxons and Ale- 
manns, but not the same, and whose origin is not that of a 
pure single tribe. The Franks were collectively like a new 
people in comparison with some others of Teutonic blood. It 
does not, therefore, appear to me so unquestionable as to Sa- 
vigny that a considerable number of families formed a patri- 
cian order in the French monarchy, without reference to he- 
reditary possessions or hereditary office. 

A writer of considerable learning and ingenuity, but not 
always attentive to the strict meaning of what he quotes, has 
found a proof of family precedence among the Franks in the 
words crinosus and crinitus, employed in the Salic law and 
in an edict of Childebert. (Meyer, Institut. Judiciaires, vol. 
i. p. 104.) This privilege of wearing long hair he supposes 
peculiar to certain families, and observes that cnnosus is op- 
posed to iansorahis. But why should we not believe that all 
superior freemen, that is, all Franks, whose composition was 
of two hundred solidi, wore this long hair, though it might be 
an honor denied to the lidi f Gibert, in a memoir on the 
Merovingians (Acad, des Inscript xxx. 583), quotes a pas- 
sage of Tacitus, concerning the manner in which the nation 
of the Suevi wore their hair, from whom the Franks are sup- 
posed by him to be descended. And there is at least some- 
thing remarkable in the language of Tacitus, which indicates 
a distinction between the royal family and other freemen, as 
well as between these and the servile class. The words have 
not been, I think, oflen quoted : — " Nunc de Suevis dicen- 
dum est, quorum non una ut Cattorum Tencterorumque gens ; 
majorem enim Grermanise partem obtinent, propriis adhuc na- 
tionibus discreti, quamquam in communi Suevi dicuntur. 
Insigne gentis obliquare crinem, nodoque substringere. Sic 
Suevi a cseteris Germanis, sic Suevorum ingenui a servis 
separantur. In aliis gentibus, sen cognatione aliqua Suevo- 
rum, sen, quod accidit, imitatione, rarum et intra juventaB spa- 
tium, apud Suevos usque ad canitiem, horrentem capillum 
retro sequuntur, ac ssBpe in ipso solo vertice religant ; prin- 
cipes et omatiorem hahentJ* (De Mor. Grerman. c. 38.) This 
last expression may account for the word crinitus being some- 
times applied to the royal family, as it were exclusively. 
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sometimes to the Frank nation or its freemen.^ The refer- 
ences of M. Meyer are so far from sustaining his theory that 
they rather lead me to an opposite condusion. 

M. Naudet (in Memoires de I'Acad^mie des Inscriptions, 
Nouvelle Serie, voL viii. p, 502) enters upon an elaborate dis- 
cussion of the state of persons under the first dynasty. He 
distinguishes, of course, the ingenui fi*om the lidi. But 
among the former he conceives that there were two classes : 
the former absolutely free as to their persons, valued in their 
weregild at 200 solid!, meeting in the county maUus, and 
sometimes in the national assembly, — in a word, the poptdus 
of the Frank monarchy ; the latter valued, as he supposes, at 
100 solid!, livii^ under the protection or mundeburde of some 
rich man, and though still free, and said to be ingenmli 
ordine servtentes, not very distinguishable at present fi^om the 
lidt. I do not know that this theory has been countenanced 
by other writers. But even if we admit it, the higher class 
could not properly be denominated an hereditary nobility; 
their privileges would be those of better fortune, which had 
rescued them from the dependence into which, from one cause 
or another, their fellow-citizens had fallen. The Franks in 
general are called by Guizot une noblesse en decadence ; the 
letides one en progres. But he maintains that fnun the Mh 
to the eleventh age there existed no real nobility of birth. 
In this, however, he goes much further than Mably, who does 
not scruple to admit an hereditary nobility in ^e time of 
Charlemagne, and probably further than can be reasonably 
allowed, especially if the eleventh century is to be understood 
inclusively. In that century we shall see that the nobles 
formed a distinct order ; and I am much inclined to believe 
that this was the case as soon as feudal tenure became gen- 
eral, which was at least as early as the tenth. 

M. Lehuerou dailies any hereditary nobility during the 
Merovingian period, at least, of French history : " II n'exis- 
tait done point de noblesse dans le sens modeme du mot, 
puisqu'il n'y avait point d'h^redit^, et puisque Th^r^dit^, si 
elle se produisait quelquefois, ^tait purement acddentelle ; 

1 The royal ftmily seem also to have de his fieri debeat ; et utmm incisa em- 

worn longer hair than the others. Chil- sarie, ut reliqoa plebs habeantur, an 

debert proposed to Glotaize, as we read certi his interfectis regnum germani nos- 

in Gregory of Tours (iii. 18), that the tri inter nosmetipsos sequalitate habita 

children of their brother Clodimer should diyidatur." 
be either cropped or put to death : '' quid 
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mats il 7 avait tme aristocratie mobile, cbangeante, variable 
aa gre des accidents et des caprices de la vie barbare, et 
fieanmoins en possession de v^ritables privileges qu'il faut se 
garder de meconnaitre. Cette aristocratie ^tait plutot celle 
des titres, des places, et des honneurs, que celle de la nais- 
sance, quoique celle-d n'j fut pas ^trangere. EUe ^tait plus 
dans le present, et moins dans le pass^ ; elle empruntait plus 
k la puissance actuelle qu'k celle des souvenirs ; mais elle 
ne s'en d^tachait pas moins nettement des couches inf^rieures 
de la population, et notamment de la foule de ceux dont la 
noblesse ne consistait aue dans leur ingenuity." (Inst. Caro- 
ling, p. 452.) 

Note IX. Page 162. 

The nature of benefices has been verj well discussed, 
Hke everything else, by M. Guizot, in his Essai sur THist. 
de France, p. 120. He agrees with me in the two main 
positions — that benefices, considered generally, never passed 
through the supposed stage of grants revocable at pleasure, 
and that they were sometimes granted in inheritance fir<Hn 
the sixth century downwards. This, however, was rather the 
exception, he supposes, than the rule. " We cannot doubt 
that, under Charlemagne, most benefices were granted only 
for life " (p. 140). Louis the Debonair endeavored to act on 
the same policy, but his e£brts were unsuccessful. Heredi- 
tary grants became the rule, as is proved by many charters 
of his own and Qiarles the Bald. Finally he tells us, the 
latter prince, in 877, empowered Insjldeles to dispose of their 
benefices as they thought fit, provided it were to persons capa- 
ble of serving the estate. But this is too largely expressed; 
the power given is to those vassals who might desire to take 
up their abode in a cloister ; and it could only be exercised 
in favor of a son or other kinsman.^ But the right of in- 
heritance had probably been established before. Still, so 
deeply was the notion of a personal relation to the grantor 
implanted in the minds of men, that it was common, notwith- 
standing the largest terms of inheritance in a grant, for the 
new tenant to obtain a confirmation from the crown. This 

1 Si allqnifl ex fidelibiu noetrls post qui reipublicie prodeBse Taleat, suos ho- 
obitnm nostnun, Dei et nostro amore nores prout melius Toluerit ei yaleat pla- 
cranpunctus, seeculo renuntiare roluerit/ citaie. — Script. Rer. Gall. tU. 701. 
et flUQia Tel talem propinquum habuerit 
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migbt also be for the sake of security. And this is precisely 
the renewal of homage and fealty on a change of tenancy, 
which belonged to the more matured stage of the feudal 
polity. 

Mr. Allen observes, with respect to the formula of Mar- 
cul^s quoted in my note, p. 161: — "Some authors have 
considered this as a precedent for the grant of an hereditary 
benefice. But it is only necessary to read with attention the 
act itself to perceive that what it creates is not an hereditary 
benefice, but an alodial estate. It is viewed in this light in 
his (Bignon's) notes on a subsequent formula (sect. 17), con- 
firmatory of what had been done under the preceding one, 
and it is only from inadvertence that it could have been < on- 
sidered in a different point of view." (Inquiry into Royal 
Prerogative, Appendix, p. 47.) But Bignon took for grant- 
ed that benefices were only for term of life, and consequently 
that words of inheritance, in the age of Marculfus, implied 
an alodial grant The question is, What constituted a bene- 
fice ? Was it not a grant by favor of the king or other 
lord ? If the words used in the formula of Marcul^s are 
inconsistent with a beneficiary property, we must give up 
the inference from the treaty of Andely, and from all other 
phrases which have seemed to convey hereditary benefices. 
It is true that the formula in Marculfus gives a larger power 
of alienation than belonged afterwards to fiefs ; but did it put 
an end to the peculiar obligation of the holder of the bene- 
fice towards the crown ? It does not appear to me unreason- 
able to suppose an estate so conferred to have been strictly 
a benefice, according to the notions of the seventh century. 

Subinfeudation could hardly exist to any considerable de- 
gree until benefices became hereditary. But as soon as that 
change took place, the principle was very natural and sure 
to suggest itself. It prodigiously strengUiened the aristoc- 
racy, of which they could not but be aware ; and they had 
acquired such extensive possessions out of the royal domains, 
that they could well afford to take a rent for them in iron 
instead of silver. Charlemagne, as Guizot justly conceives, 
strove to counteract the growing feudal spirit by drawing 
closer the bonds between the sovereign and the subject. He 
demanded an oath of allegiance, as William afterwards did 
in England, from the vassals of mesne lords. But affer his 
death, and afler the complete establishment of an hereditary 
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right in the grants of the crown, it was utterly impossible to 
prevent the general usage of subinfeudation. 

Mablj distinguishes tibe lands granted by Charles Martel 
to his Grerman followers from the benefices of the early 
kings, reserving to the former the name of fiefs. These he 
conceives to have been granted only for life, and to have 
involved, for the first time, the obligation of military sei^rice. 
(Observations sur THist de France, vol. i. p. 32.) But as 
they were not styled fiefs so early, but only benefices, this 
distinction seems likely to deceive the reader ; and the oath 
of fidelity taken by the Antrustion, which, though personal, 
could not be a weaker obligation after he had acquired a 
benefice, carries a very strong presumption that military ser- 
vice, at least in defensive wars, not always distinguishable 
from wars to revenge a wrong, as most are presumed to be, 
was demanded by the usages and moral sentunents of the 
society. We have not a great deal of testimony as to the 
grants of Charles Martel ; but in the capitularies of Charle- 
magne it is evident that all holders of benefices were bound 
to follow the sovereign to the field.' 

M. Gu^rard (Cartulaire de Chartres, i. 23) is of opinion 
that, though benefices were ultimately fiefs, in the first stage 
of the monarchy they were only usufructs; and the word 
will not be clearly found in the restrained sense during that 
period. " Cette diff*^rence entre deux institutions n^s Tune 
de Tautre, quoique assez delicate, ^tait essentieUe. Elle ne 
pourrait §tre meconnue que par ceux qui consid^r^raient 
seulement, les benefices k la fin, et Ics fiefs au conmiencement 
de leur existence ; alors en effet les uns et les autres se oon- 
fondaient" That they were not mere usufructs, even at 
first, appears to me more probable. 

Note X. Page 163. 

Sonmer says that he has not found the word feudum ante* 
rior to the year 1000 ; and Muratori, a still greater authority 
doubts whether it was used so early. I have, however, 
observed the words feum and fevum, which are manifestly 
corruptions of feudum, in several charters about 960. (Vais- 
sette, Hist de Languedoc, t. ii. Appendix, p. 107, 128, et 
alibi.) Some of these fiefs appear not to have been heredi- 
tary. But, independently of positive instances, can it be 

VOL. I. 20 
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doubted that some word of barbarous ori^nal must have an- 
swered, in the vernacular languages, to the Latin beneficium? 
See Du Cange, v. Feudum. Sir F. Palgrave answers this 
by producing the word lehn. (English Conunonwealth, ii. 
208.) And though M. Thierry asserts (R^ts des Temps 
M^rovingiens, L 245) that this is modem Grerman, he seems 
to be altogetiier mistaken. (Palgrave, ibid.) But when 
Sir F. Palgrave proceeds to say — "The essential and fun- 
damental principle of a territorial fief or feud is, that the 
land is held by a limited or conditional estate — the property 
being in the lord, and the usufruct in the tenant," we must 
think this not a very exact definition of feuds in their toa- 
ture state, however it might apply to the early benefices for 
life. The property, by feudal law, was, I conceive, strictly 
in the tenant ; what else do we mean by fee-simple ? Mili- 
tary service in most cases, and always fealty, were due to 
the lord, and an abandonment of the latter might cause for- 
feiture of the land ; but the tenant was not less the owner, 
and might destroy it or render it unprofitable if he pleased. 
Feudum Sir F. Palgrave boldly derives from emphyteu- 
sis ; and, in fitct, by processes fanuliar to etymologists, that 
is, cutting off the head and legs, and extracting tiie back- 
bone, it may thence be exhibited in the old form, feum, or 
fevum. M. Thierry, however, thinks fehy that is, fee or pay, 
and odh, property, to be the true root (Lettres sur I'Hist 
de France, Lettre x.) Guizot inclines to the same deriva- 
tion ; and it is, in fac^ given by Du Cange and others. The 
derivation of alod from aU and odh seems to be analogons ; 
and the word tidaUer, for the freeholder of the Shetland and 
Orkney Isles, strongly confirms this derivation, being only 
the two radical elements reversed, as I remember to have 
«een observed in Gilbert Stuart's View of Society. A char- 
ter of Charles the Fat is suspected on account of the word 
feudum, which is at least of very rare occurrence till late in 
the tenth century. The great objection to emphyteusis is, 
that a fief is a different thing. Sir F. Palgrave, indeed, 
contends that an " emphyteusis " is ofi;en caUed a " precaria," 
and that the word " precaria " was a synonym of " benefi- 
cium," as beneficium was of " feudum." But does it appear 
from the ancient use of the words " precaria " and " benefi- 
cium " that they were convertible, as the former is said, by 
Muratori and Lehuerou, to have been with emphyteusis? 
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(Murat Antiq. Ital. Diss, xxxvi. Lehuerou, Inst. Caroling, 
p. 183.) The tenant by emphyteusis, whom we find in the 
Codes of Theodosius and Justinian, was little more than a 
colanus, a demi-serf attached to the soil, though incapable of 
being dispossessed. Is this like the holder of a benefice, the 
progenitor of the great feudal aristocracy ? How can we 
compare emphyteusis with beneficium without remembering 
that one was commonly a grant for a fixed return in value, 
answering to the ^ terrae ccnsuales " of later times, and the 
latter, as the word implies, a free donation with no condition 
but gratitude and fidelity? The word precaria is for the 
most part applied to ecclesiastical property which, by some 
usurpation, had fallen into the hands of laymen. These af- 
terwards, by way of compromise, were permitted to continue 
as tenants of the church for a limited term, generally of life, 
on payment of a fixed rate. Marculfus, however, gives a 
form in which the grantor of the precaria appears to be a 
layman. Military service was not contemplated in the em- 
phyteusis or the precaria, nor were either of them perpetui- 
ties ; at least this was not their common condition. Meyer 
derives feudum from fries, quoting Almoin : ^ Leudibussuis 
mjlde disposuit.*' (Inst. Judic i. 187.) 

Note XL Pages 165, 167 

M. Guizot, with the highest probability, refers the conver- 
sion of alodial into feudal lands to the principle of commenda- 
tion. (Essais sur THist. de France, p. 166.) Though orig- 
inally tills had no relation to land, but created a merely per- 
sonal tie — fidelity in return for protection — it is easy to 
conceive that the alodiaUst who obtained this privilege, as it 
might justly appear in an age of rapine, must often do so by 
subjecting himself to the law of tenure — a law less burden- 
some at a time when warfare, if not always defensive, as it 
was against the Normans, was always carried on in the 
neighborhood, at little expense beyond the ravages that 
might attend its want of success. Raynouard has published 
a curious passage from the Life of St G«rald, a count of Au- 
rillac, where he is said to have refused to subject his alodial 
lands to the duke of Guienne, with the exception of one 
fiurm, peculiarly situated. " Erat enim semotim, inter pessi- 
mos vicinos, longe a cseteris disparatum.*' His other lands 
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were so situated that he was able to defend them. Nothing 
can. better explain the principle which riveted the feudal 
joke upon alodialists. (Hist, du Droit Municipal, ii. 261.) 
In my text, though M. G-uizot has done me the honor to 
say, " M. Montlosier et M. Hallam en ont mieux d^m^le la 
nature et les causes," the subject is not sufficiently disen- 
tangled, and the territorial character which commendation 
ultimately assumed is too much separated from the personal. 
The latter preceded even the conquest of Gaul, botii among 
the barbarian invaders themselves and the provincial sub- 
jects,* and was a sort of cltentela ; * but the former deserves 
also the name of commendation, though the Franks had a 
word of their own to express it. We find in Marculfus the 
form by which the king took an ecclesiastical person, with 
his property and followers, under his own mundeburdey or 
safeguard. (Lib. i. c. 44.) This was equivalent to com- 
mendation, or rather another word for it; except as one 
rather expresses the act of the tenant, the other that of the 
lord. Letters of safeguard were not by any means confined 
to the church. They were frequent as long as the crown 
had any power to protect, and revived again in the decline of 
the feudal system. Nor were they limited to the crown ; we 
have the form by which the poor might place themselves un- 
der the mundeburde of the rich, still being free, " ingenuili 
ordine servientes." Formulae Veteres Bignonii, c. 44 ; vide 
Naudet, ubi supra. They were then even sometimes c^ed, 
as the latter supposes, lidi or Utt, so that a freeman, even of 

1 M. Lehuerou has gone yeiy deeply plication of the origin of feudal polity, 
into the mundium^ or personal safeguard, which was in no degree of a domestic 
by which the inferior class among the character. The utmost thoT can allow 
Germans were commended to a lord, and is, that territorial jurisdiction was ex- 
placed under his protection, in return tended to feudal yassals, by analogy to 
for their own fidelity and service. (Insti- that which the patron, or chief of the 
tutions Carolingiennes, lir. i. ch. i. § 2.) mundium, had exercised oyer those who 
It is a subject, as he concdyes, of the recognized him as protector, as weU as 
hiehest importance in these inquiries, over his fiunily and serrants. There is 
being, in &ct, the real origin of the neyertheless, perhaps, a larger basis of 
feudal polity afterwards established in truth in M. Lehuerou's system than they 
Europe ; though, from the circumstances admit, though I do not conoeiye it to 
of ancient Germany, it was of necesraty explain the whole feudal system, 
a personal and not a territorial vassalage. * Gamier has happily adduced a rmj 
It fell in very naturally with the simiLur ancient authority for this use of the 
principle of commendation existing in word, 
the Roman empire. This bold and orig- 
inal theory, however, has not been ad- Thais patri se oommendavlt ; in cli^ite- 
mitted by his contemporary antiquaries. lam et fidem 
M. Giraud and M. Mignet (Seances et Nobis dedit se. — Ter. Bun., Act 5. 
Travaux de PAoaddmie des Sciences Mo- 
rales et Politiqnes, pour Novembre. 1848), Origins du Gouvemement Fran^^ (in 
especially the latter, dissent from tliis ex- Leber ii. IH). 
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the higher class might, at his option, fisdl, for the sake of 
protection, into an inferior position. 

I have no hesitation in agreeing with Guizot that the 
conversion of alodial into feudal property was nothing more 
than an extension of the old commendation. It was not 
necessary that there should be an express surrender and 
regrant of the land ; the acknowledgment of seigniory by 
the commendcUus would supply the place. M. Naudet 
(Nouv. M^m. de FAcad. des Inscrip. vol. viii.) accumulates 
proofs of commendation; it is surprising that so little was 
Baid of it by the earlier antiquaries. One of his instances 
deserves to be mentioned. ^' Isti homines," says a writer of 
Charlemagne's age, ^'foerunt liberi et ingenui; sed quod 
militiam regis non valebant exercere, tradiderunt alodos 
suos sancto Germano." ^ (P. 567.) We may perhaps infer 
from this that the tenants of the church were not bound to 
military service. " No general law," says M. Guizot (Col- 
lect de M^m. i. 419), "exempted them from it; but the 
clergy endeavored constantly to secure such an immunity, 
either by grant or by custom, which was one cause that their 
tenants were better off than those of laymen." The differ- 
ence was indeed most important, and must have prodigiously 
enhanced the wealth of the church. But after the feudal 
polity became established we do not find that there was any 
dispensation for ecclesiastical fiefs. The advantage of their 
tenants lay in the comparatively pacific character of their 
spiritual lords. It may be added that, from many passages 
in the laws of the Saxons, Alemanns, and Bavarians, all the 
"commendati" appear to have been denominated vassals, 
whether they possessed benefices or not That word after- 
wards implied a more strictly territorial limitation. 

Thus then let the reader keep in mind that the feudal 
system, as it is commonly called, was the general establish- 
ment of a peculiar relation between the sovereign (not as 
king, but as lord) and his immediate vassals ; between these 
again and others standing to them in the same relation of 
vassalage, and thus frequently through several links in the 
chain of tenancy. If this relation, and especially if the lat- 
ter and essential element, subinfeudation, is not to be found, 
there is no feudal system, though there may be analogies to 

1 It irOl be remarked that Uberi and tngmui appear hen to be distingaiflhed; ** not 
only free, but gentlemen.'' 
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ity mare or less remarkable or strict Bnt if he asks what 
were the immediate causes of establishing this polity, we 
must refer him to three alone — to the grants of beneficiary 
lands to the yassal and his heirs, without which there could 
hardly be subinfeudation ; to the analogous grants of official 
honors, particularly that of count or goyemor of a district ; 
and, lastly, to the voluntary conversion of alodial into feudal 
tenure, tlm>ugh free landholders submitting their persons and 
estates, by way of commendation, to a neighboring lord or 
to the count of a district All these, though several instan- 
ces, especially of the first, occurred mud^ earlier, belong 
generally to the ninth century, and may be supposed to have 
been fiilly accomplished about the beginning of the tenth — 
to which period, therefore, and not to an earlier one, we refer 
the feudal system in France. We say in France, because 
our attention has been chiefly directed to that kingdom ; in 
notie was it of earlier origin, but in some it cannot be traced 
80 high. 

An hereditary benefice was strictly a fief, at least if we 
presume it to have implied military service ; hereditary gov- 
ernments were not : something more, therefore, was required 
to assimilate these, which were far larger and more impor- 
tant than donations of land. And, perhaps, it was only by 
degrees that the great chiefs, especially in the south, who, 
in the decay of the Caroline race, established their patri- 
monial rule over extensive regions, condescended to swear 
fealty, and put on the condition of vassals dependent on the 
crown. Such, at least, is the opinion of some modem 
French writers, who seem to deny all subjection during the 
evening of the second and dawn of the third race. But if 
they did not repair to Paris or Laon in order to swear fealty, 
they kept the name of the reigning king in their charters. 

The hereditary benefices of the ninth century, or, in other 
words, fiefs, preserved the nominal tie, and kept France 
from utter dissolution. They deserve also the greater praise 
of having been the means of regenerating the national char- 
acter, and giving its warlike bearing to the French people ; 
not, indeed, as yet collectively, but in its separate centres of 
force, after the pusillanimous reign of Charles the Bald. 
They produced much evil and misery ; but it is reasonable 
to believe that they prevented more. France was too ex- 
tensive a kingdom to be governed by a central administra- 
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tion, unless Charlemagne had possessed the gift of propagat- 
ing a race of Al&eds and Edwards, instead of Louis the 
Stanunerers and Charles the Balds. Her temporary dis- 
integration hj the feudal system was a necessary conse- 
quence ; without that system there would have been a final 
dissolution of the monarchy, and perhaps its conquest by 
barbarians. 

Note XH. Page 192. 

M. Thierry, whose writmgs display so much antipathy to, 
the old nobility of his country that they ought not to be 
fully trusted on such a subject, observes that the Franks 
were more haughty towards their subjects than any other 
barbarians, as is shown in the difference of weregild. From 
them this spirit passed to the French nobles of the middle 
ages, though they were not all of Frank descent. " L'exces 
d'orgueil attach^ k longtemps au nom de gentilhomme est n^ 
en France ; son fbyer, comme celui de I'organization f^odale, 
hX la Gaule du Centre et du Nord, et peut-§tre aussi Tltalie 
Lombarde. Cest de Ik qu'il s'est propag^ dans les pays 
Germaniques, oii la noblesse ant^rieurement se distinguait 
pen de la simple condition d'homme libre. Ce mouvement 
cr^a, par-tout ou il s'^tendit, deux populations, et comme 
deux nations, proprement distiactes.'' (B^cits des Temps 
M^rovingiens, i. 250.) 

The feudal principle was essentially aristocratic, and tend- 
ed to enhance every unsocial and unchristian sentiment 
involved in the exclusive respect for birth. It had, of 
course, its countervailing virtues, which writers of M. Thier- 
ry's school do not enough remember. But a rural aris- 
tocracy in the meridian of feudal usages was insulated in 
the midst of the other classes of society far more than could 
ever happen in cities, or in any period of an advanced 
civilization. ^ Never," says Guizot, " had the primary social 
molecule been so separated from other similar molecules; 
never had the distance been so great between the simple 
and essential elements of society." The chatelain, amidst 
his machicolated battlements and massive gates with their 
iron portcullis, received the vavassor, though as an inferior, 
at his board ; but to the roturier no feudal board was open ; 
the owner of a " terre censive," the opulent burgess of a 
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neighboring town, was as little admitted to the banquet of 
the lord as he was allowed to unite himself .in marriage to 
his family. 

" Neo Deus hone menaa, Dea neo dignata oubili est." 

Pilgrims, indeed, and travelling merchants, may, if we 
trust romance, have been always excepted. Although, 
therefore, some of Guizot's phrases seem overcharged, since 
there w^s, in fact, more necessary intercourse between the 
different classes than they intimate, yet that of a voluntary 
nature, and what we peculiarly call social, was very limited. 
Nor is this surprising when we recollect that it has been so 
till comparatively a recent period. 

Guizot has copied a picturesque description of a feudal 
castle in the fourteenth century fix)m Monteil's " Histoir des 
Fran9ais des divers Etats aux cinq demiers Slides." It is 
one of the happiest passages in that writer, hardly more 
distinguished by his vast reading than by his skill in com- 
bining and applying it, though sometimes bordering on 
tediousness by the pro^e expenditure of his commonplace- 
books on the reader. 

"Representez vous d'abord une position superbe, une 
montagne escarp^e, hdriss^e de rochers, sillon^e de ravins 
et de precipices ; sur le penchant est le cMteau. Les petites 
maisons qui Fentourent enfont ressortir la grandeur ; I'lndre 
semble s'icarter avec respect ; elle fait un large demi-cerde 
k ses pieds. 

'^ II faut voir ce chateau lorsqu'au soleil levant ses galeries 
exterieures reluisent des armures de ceux qui font le guet, 
et que ses tours se montrent toutes brillantes de leurs grandes 
grilles neuves. II faut voir tous ces hauts bitiments qui 
remplissent de courage ceux qui les d^fendent, et de frayeur 
ceux qui seraient tenths de les attaquer. 

" La porte se pr^sente toute couverte de t^tes de sang- 
liers ou de loups, flanqu^e de tourelles et couronn^e d*un 
liaut corps de garde. Entrez-vous? trois encientes, trois 
tosses, trois pont-levis k passer ; vous vous trouverez dans 
la grande cour carr^e ou sont les citemes, et k droite ou k 
gauche les ^curies, les poulaiUers, les colombiers, les remises. 
Les caves, les souterraLns, les prisons sont par dessous ; par 
dessus sont les logements, les magasins, les lardoirs ou saloirs, 
les arsenaux. Tous les oombles sont bordds des m§<^hia>ulis, 
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des parapets, des chemins le ronde, des ga^rites. Au milieu 
de la tour est le donjon, qui renferme les archives et le tr^sor. 
H est profondement fossoj^ 4ans tout son pourtoyr, et on n'j 
entre que par un pout presque toujours lev^ ; bien que les 
murailles aient, comme celles du ch&teau, plus de six pieds 
d'^paisseur, il est revetu jusqu'k la moiti^ de sa hauteur, 
d*une chemise, ou second mur, en grosses pierres de taille. 

" Ce chateau vient d'etre refait k neuf. H y a quelque 
chose de l^ger, de frais, que n'avaient pas les chateaux 
lourds et massifs des siedes passes." (Civilis. en France, 
Lepon 35.) 

And tlus was true; for the castles of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries wanted all that the progress of luxury 
and the cessation, or nearly such, of private warfare had in- 
troduced before the age to which this description refers; 
they were strongholds, and nothing more ; dark, small, com- 
fordess, where one thought alone could tend to dispel their 
gloom, that Hfe and honor, and what was most valuable in 
goods, were more secure in them than in the champaign 
around. 

Note XTTT. Page 196. 

M. Guizot has declared it to be the most difficult of ques* 
lions relating to the state of persons in the period &om the 
Mh to the tenth century, whether there existed in the coun- 
tries subdued by the Grermans, and especially by the Franks, 
a numerous and important class of freemen, not vassals 
either of the king or any other proprietor, nor any way de- 
pendent upon them, and with no obligation except towards 
the state, its laws and magistrates. (Essais sur THist. de 
France, p. 232.) And this question, contrary to almost all 
his predecessors, he iaclines to decide negatively. It is, 
indeed, evident, and is confessed by M. Guizot, that in the 
ages nearest to the conquest such a class not only existed, 
but even comprised a large part of the nation. Such were 
the owners of sortes or of terra Sqlica, the alodialists of the 
early period. It is also agreed? as has been shown in 
another place, that, towards the tenth century, the number 
of these independent landholders was exceedingly dimin- 
ished by territorial commendation ; that is, the subjection of 
their lands to a feudal tenure. The last of these changes. 
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however, cannot have become general under Charlemagne, 
on account of the numerous capitularies which distinguish 
those who h^ld lands of their own, or alodia, from beneficiary 
tenants. The former, therefore, must still have been a 
large and important class. What proportion thejbore'to 
the whole nation at that or any other era it seems impossi- 
ble to pronounce ; and equally so to what extent the whole 
usage of personal commendation, contradistinguished from 
territorial, may have reached. Still alodial lands, as has 
been observed, were always very common in the south of 
France, to which Flanders might be added. The strength 
of the feudal tenures, as Thierry remarks, was between the 
Somme and the Loire. (R^cits des T. M. i. 245.) These 
alodial proprietors were evidently freemen. In the law of 
France alodial lands were always noble, like fie&, till the 
reformation of the Coutume de Paris in 1580, when " aleux 
poturiers '* were for the first time recognized. I owe this 
feet, which appears to throw some light on the subject of 
this note, to Laferrifere, Hist du Droit Fran9ais, p. 129. 
But, perhaps, this was not the case in Flanders, which was 
an alodial country: — <<La maxime fran9aise, nuUe terre 
sans seigneur, n'avait point lieu dans les Pays-Bas. On s'en 
tenait au principe de la liberty naturelle des biens, et par 
suite k la necessity d'en prouver la suj^tion ou la servitude; 
aussi les biens allodiaux ^talent tres nombreux, et rappe- 
laient toujours Tesprit de liberte que les Beiges ont aim^ et 
conserve tant k regard de leurs biens que de leurs person- 
nes." (M^m. de I'Acad. de Bruxelles, vol. iii. p. 16.) It 
bears on this, that in all the customary law of the Nether- 
lands no preference was given to sex or primogeniture in 
succession (p. 21). 

But there were many other freemen in France, even in 
the tenth century, if we do not insist on the absolute and 
insulated independence which Guizot requires. "If we 
must understand," says M. Gu^rard (Cartulaire de Chartres, 
p. 34), " by freemen those who enjoyed a liberty without re- 
striction, that is, who, owing no duties or service to any one, 
could go and settle wherever they pleased, they would not 
be found very numerous in our chartulary during the pure 
feudal regimen. But if, as we should, we comprehend under 
this name whoever is neither a noble nor a serf, the number 
of people in this intermediate condition was very consid- 
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erable." And of these he specifies several varieties. This 
was in the eleventh century, and partly later, when the con- 
version of alodial property had been completed. 

Savigny was the first who proved the Arimanni of Lom- 
bardy to have been freemen, corresponding to the Rachim- 
burgii of the Franks, and distinguished both from bondmen 
and from those to whom they owed obedience. Citizens are 
sometimes called Arimanni. The word occurs, though very 
rarely, out of Italy. (Vol. i. p. 176, English translation.) 
Guizot includes among the Arimanni the leudes or benefit 
ciary vassals. See, too, Troja, v. 146, 148. There seems, 
indeed, no reason to doubt that vasscds, and other commen- 
dati, would be counted as Arimanni. Neither feudal tenure 
nor personal commendation could possibly derogate from a 
free and honorable status. 

Note XIV. Page 197. 

These names, though in a general sense occupying simi- 
lar positions in the social scale, denote different persons. 
The coloni were Romans, in the sense of the word then 
usual ; that is, they were the cultivators of land under the 
empire, of whom we find abundant notice both in the Theo- 
dosian Code and that of Justinian.^ An early instance of 
this use of the word occurs in the HistorisB AugustsB Scrip- 
tores. Trebellius PoUio says, after the great victory of 
Claudius over the Goths, where an immense number of pris- 
oners was taken — ^' Factus miles barbarus ac colonus ex 
Grotho ; " an expression not clear, and which perplexed Sahna- 
sius. But it may perhaps be rendered, the barbarians partly 
entered the legions, partly cultivated the ground, in the rank 
of coloni. It is thus understood by Troja (ii. 705). He con- 
ceives that a large proportion of the coloni, mentioned under 
the Christian emperors, were barbarian settlers (iii. 1074). 
They came in the place of prsedial slaves, who, though not 
wholly unknown, grew less common after the establishment of 
Christianity. The Roman colonus was free ; he could marry 
a free woman, and have legitimate children ; he could serve 
in the army, and was capable of property ; his peculium, 
unlike that of the absolute slave, could not be totlched by 

1 See Ood. Theod. 1. t. tit. 9, irith the oopiooB PaiaUtlon of Qothofred. — Ood. Just, 
si. tit. 47 et alibi. 
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lufl master. Nor oonld his fixed rent or duly be enhanced. 
He could even sue his master for any crime committed with 
respect to him, or for undue exaction. He was attached, on 
the other hand, to the soil, and might in certain cases re-^ 
ceiye corporal punishment. (Troja, iiL 1072.) He paid a 
agitation tax or census to the state, the frequent enhance- 
ment of which contributed to that decline of the agricultural 
population which preceded the barbarian conquest. Guizot, 
in whose thirty-seventh lecture on the Civilization of France 
the subject is well treated, derives the origin of this state of 
society from that of Gkiul before the Roman conquest. But 
since we find it in the whole empire, as is shown by many 
laws in the Code of Justinian, we may look on it perhaps 
rather as a modification of ancient sLstvery, unless we sup- 
pose aU the coloni, in this latter sense of the word,^ to have 
been originally barbarians, who had received lands on con- 
dition of remaining on them. But this, however frequent, 
seems a basis not quite wide enough for so extensive a ten- 
ure. Nor need we believe that the coloni were always 
raised from slavery ; they might have descended into their 
own order, as well as risen to it. It appears by a passage in 
Salvian, about the middle of the fifrh century, that many 
freemen had been compelled to fall into this condition ; whidi 
confirms, by analogy, the supposition above mentioned of M. 
Naudet, as to a similar degradation of a part of the Franks 
themselves after the conquest. It was an inferior species of 
conmiendation or vassalage, or, more strictly, an analogous 
result of the state of society. 

The forms of Marculfus, and all the documents of the 
following ages, furnish abundant proofs of the continuance of 
the coloni in this middle state between entire freedom and 
servitude. And these were doubtless reckoned among the 
** tributarii " of the Salic law, whose composition was fixed 
at forty-five solidi ; for a slave had no composition due to his 
kindred ; he was his master^s chattel, and to be paid for as 
such. But the tributary was not necessarily a colonus. All 
who possessed no lands were subjected by the imperial fisc to 
a personal capitation. And it has appeared to us that the 
Romans in Gaul continued regularly to pay this under the 
house of Clovis. To these Roman tributaries the barbarian 

1 The coloniu of Oato and other claadcal authors was a tree tenant or flumer, as 
has been already mentioned. 
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Kdi seem nearly to have corresponded. This was a class, as 
has been ab-eady said, not quite freebom ; so that " Francus 
ingenuus *' was no tautology, as some have fancied, yet far 
from slaves ; without political privileges or rights of adminis- 
tering justice in the county court, like the Balchimburgii, and 
so little favored, that, while the Frank accused of a theft, that 
is, I presume, taken in the fact, was to be brought before his 
peers, the lidus, under the name of " debilior persona," which 
probably included the Roman tributary, was to be hanged on 
the spot. Throughout the Salic and Ripuarian codes the 
ingenuus is opposed both to the lidus and to the servus ; so 
that the threefold division is incontestable. It corresponds in 
a certain degree to the edelingi, frilingij and lazzi, or the 
eorl^ ceorl, and thraU of the northern nations (Grimm, Deut- 
sche Rechts Alterthiimer, p. 306 et aliU) ; though we do not 
find a strict proportion in the social state of the second order 
in every country. The "coloni partiarii," frequently men- 
tioned in the Theodosian Code, were metayers; and M. 
Gu^rard says that lands were chiefly held by such in the age 
of Charlemagne and his femily. (Cart de Chartres, i. 109.) 
The demesne lands of the manor, however, were never occu- 
pied by coloni, but by serfs or domestic slaves. 

Note XV. Page 198. 

The poor early felt the necessity of selling themselves for 
subsistence in times of famine. " Subdiderunt se pauperes 
servitio," says Gregory of Tours, a.d. 585, " ut quantulum- 
cunque de alimento porrigerent" (Lib. vii. c. 45.) This 
long continued to be the practice ; and probably the remark- 
able number of famines which are recorded, especially in the 
ninth and eleventh centuries, swelled the sad list of those 
unhappy poor who were reduced to barter liberty for bread. 
Mr. Wright, in the thirtieth volume of the Archseologia (p. 
223), has extracted an entry frt)m an Anglo-Saxon manu- 
script, where a lady, about the time of the Conquest, manu- 
mits some slaves, " whose heads," as it is simply and forcibly 
expressed, " she had taken for their meat in the evil days." 
Evil indeed were those days in France, when out of seventy- 
three years, the reigns of Hugh Capet and his two successors, 
forty-eight were years of famine. Evil were the days for five 
years from 1015, in the whole western world, when not a 
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ooimtiy could be named, that was not destitate of bread. 
These were ^Eunines, as BaduMis Glaber and other contem- 
porary writers tell ns, in which mothers ate their children, 
and children their parents ; and human flesh was sold, with 
some pretence of concealment, in the markets. It is probable 
that England suffered less than France ; but so long and fre- 
quent a scarcity of necessary £x)d must have affected, in the 
latter country, the whole organic frame of society. 

It has been a very general opinion that during the lawless- 
ness of the ninth and tenth centuries, the aristocratic element 
of society continually gaining ground, the cultivators fell into 
a much worse condition, and either from freemen became 
villeins, or, if originally in the order of tributaries, became 
less and less capable of enjoying such personal rights as that 
state implied ; that they fel( in short, almost into servitude. 
^ Dans le commencement de la troisieme race," says Montes- 
quieu, " presque tout le has peuple ^tait serf." (Lib. xxviiL 
c. 45.) Sismondi, who never draws a &vorable picture, not 
only descants repeatedly on this oppression of the common- 
alty, but traces it by the capitularies. ^ Les loix seules nous 
donnent quelque indication d'une revolution importante h 
laquelle la grande masse du peuple fut ezpos^e k plusieurs 
reprises dans toute T^tendue des Gkiules, — revolution qui, 
s'etant op^ree sans violence, n'a laissd aucune trace dans 
rhistoire, et qui doit cependant expliquer seule les alterna- 
tives de force et de faiblesse dans les etats du moyen age. 
C'est le passage 'des cultivateurs de la condition libre k la 
condition servile. L'esclavage ^tant une fois introduite et 
protegee par les loix, la consequence de la prosperity, de 
Faccroissement des richesses devait ^tre toujours la disparition 
de toutes les petites proprietes, la multiplication des esdaves, 
et la cessation absolue de tout travail qui ne serait pas fait 
par des mains serviles." (Hist, des Franpais, vol. ii. p. 273.) 
Nor should we have believed, from the general language of 
historical antiquaries, that any change for the better took 
place till a much later era. We know indeed from history 
that, about the year 1000, the Norman peasantry, excited by 
oppression, broke out into a general and well-organized re- 
volt, quelled by the severest punishments. This is told at 
some length by Wace, in the " Roman de Rou.** And every 
inference from the want of all law except what the lords 
exercised themselves, from the strength of their castles, from 
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the fierceness of their characters, fi*om the apparent inability 
of the peasants to make any resistance which should not end 
in greater sufferings, converges to the same result. 

It is not therefore without some surprise that, in a recent 
publication, we meet with a totally opposite hypothesis on this 
important portion of social history. The editor of the Cartu- 
laire de Chartres maintains that the peasantry, at the begin- 
ning of the eleventh century, enjoyed rights of property and 
succession which had been denied to their ancestors ; that the 
movement fix>m the ninth century had been upwards; so 
that, during that period of anarchy which we presume to 
have been exceedingly unfavorable to their privileges, they 
had in reality, by force, usage, or concession, gained possession 
of them. They could not indeed leave their lands, but they 
occupied them subject to known conditions. 

The passage wherein M. Gu^rard, in a condse and per- 
spicuous manner, has given his own theory as to the gradual 
decline of servitude deserves to be extracted ; but I regret 
very much that he refers to another work, not by name, and 
unknown to me, for the full proof of what has the air of an 
historical paradox. With sufficient proof every paradox 
loses its name; and I have not the least right, from any 
deep researches of my own, to call in question the testimony 
which has convinced so learned and diligent an inquirer. 

" La servitude, comme je I'ai expos^ dans un autre travail^ 
alia toujours chez nous en s'adoucissant jusqu'k ce qu'elle fut 
entierement aboHe k la chute de Tancien regime: d'abord 
c'est I'esdavage k-peu-pr^ pur, qui reduisait I'homme pres- 
que k Tetat de chose, et qui le mettait dans Tenti^re d^pen- 
dance de son maitre. Cette p^riode pent 6tre prolong^e 
jusqu'apr^s la conqu§te de Tempire d'Occident par les bajv 
bares. Depuis cette epoque jusques vers la fin du regne de 
Charles-le-Chauve, I'esclavage proprement dit est remplac^ 
par la servitude, dans laquelle la condition humaine est re- 
connue, respect^e, prot^g^, si ce n'est encore d'une mani^re 
suffisante, par les loix civiles, au moins plus efficacement par 
celles de TEglise et par les moeurs sociales. Alors le pouvoir 
de I'homme sur son semblable est contenu g^n^ralement dans 
certains limites ; un frein est mis d'ordiaaire k la violence ; 
la r^gle et la stability Temportent sur Tarbitraire: bref, la 
liberti^ et la propriety p^netrent par quelque endroit dans la 
cabane dn serf. Enfin, pendant le d^sordre d'oii sortit triom- 
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phant le regime f^odal, le serf soutient oontre son maltre la 
lutte soutenue par le vassal centre son seigneur, et par les 
seigneurs oontre le roi. Le succes fut le memo de part et 
d'autre ; I'usurpation des tenures serviles acoompagna celle 
des tenures lib^rales, et Tappropriation territoriale ayant eu 
lieu partout, dans le bas comme dans le haut de la soci^t^, il 
fut aussi difficile de d^poss^der un serf, de son manse qu'un 
seigneur de son benefice. Des ce moment la servitude fiit 
transform^e en servage; le serf, ayant retir^ sa personne 
et son champ des mains de son maitre, dut k celui-ci non 
plus son corps ni son bien, mais seulement une partie de 
son travail et de ses revenus. Des ce moment il a cess^ de 
servir ; il n'est plus en r^alite qu'un tributaire. 

*^ Cette grande revolution, qui tira de son ^tat abject la 
classe la plus nombreuse de la population, et qui Tinvestit de 
droits ciiols, lorsque auparavant elle ne pouvait gu^re in- 
voquer en sa faveur que les droits de Thumanit^, n'avait pas 
encore 6i6 signal^e dans notre histoire. Les faits qui la de- 
monstrent ont et^ developp6 dans un autre travail que je ne 
puis reproduire ici ; mais les traces seules qu'elle a laiss^es 
dans notre Cartulaire sont assez nombreuses et assez profon- 
des pour la faire universellement reconnaitre. Elle etait depuis 
long-temps consomm^e, lorsque le moine r^digeait, dans la sec- 
onde moiti^ du xi*. sifecle, la premiere partie du present recueil, 
et lorsqu'il d^clarait que les anciens rdles (Merits au ix^.) 
conserves dans les archives de TAbbaye, n'accordent aux 
paysans ni les usages ni les droits dont Us jouissant actuelie- 
ment Mais ses paroles m^ritent d'etre r^pet^es : — ' Lectori 
mtimare curaviy dit-il dans sa Preface, * quod ea qua prima 
scripturus sum a praesentt u^u cidmodum discrepare videntur; 
nam roUi conscripti ah antiquis et in armario nostro nunc 
repertiy hahuisse minimi ostendunt iUius temports rasticos 
has consuetudines in reditihus qttas modemi rastid in hoc 
tempore dinoscuntur habere, neque habent vocahda rerum quas 
tunc sermo hdbehai vulgaris^ Ainsi non seulement les choses, 
mais encore les noms, tout 6tait chang^/' (ProMgomenes i 
la Cartulaire de Chartres, p. 40.) 

The characteristic of the villein, according to Beaumanoir, 
in the thirteenth century, that his obligations were fixed in 
kind and degree, would thus appear to have been as old as 
the eleventh. Many charters of the tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies are adduced by M. Gu^rard, whereiu, as he informs us. 
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" On s'efforce de se soustraire k la violence, et d'y substituer 
les conventions k Tarbitraire ; la regie et la mesure tendent 
k s'introduire partout et jusques dans les extortions memes" 
(p. 109). But this principle of limited rent was also that of 
&e Eoman system with respect to the coloni before the con- 
quest of Gaul by Clovis. Nor do we know that it was differ- 
ent afterwards. No law at least could have effected it ; for 
the Boman law, by which the coloni were ruled, underwent 
no change. 

M. Gu^rard seems hardly to have taken a just view of the 
status of the Roman tributary or colonus. " Nous avons dit 
que les personnes de condition servile s'^taient appropries leurs 
benefices. Ce que vient encore nous confirmer dans cette opin- 
ion, c'est le changement qu'on observe g^ndralement dans la con- 
dition des terres depuis le d^clin du x* si^le. La terre, apr^ 
avoir ^t^ cultiv^e dans Fantiquit^ par Tesclave au profit de 
son maitre, le fut ensuite par un esp^ce de fermier non libre 
qui partageait avec le propri^taire, ou qui faisait les fruits 
siens, moyennant certains cens et services, auxquels il ^tait 
oblige envers lui : c'est T^tat qui nous est represent^ par le 
Polyptyque d'Irminon, au temps de Charlemagne, et qui dura 
encore un si^cle et demi environ aprfes la mort de ce grand 
prince. Puis commence une troisieme p^riode, pendant la- 
quelle le proprietaire, n'est plus que seigneur, tandis que le 
tenancier est devenu lui-m^me proprietaire, et paie, non plus 
de fermages, mais seulement des ch'oits seigneuriaux. Ainsi, 
d'abord obligations d'un esclave envers un maitre ensuite ob- 
ligations d'un fermier non libre envers un proprietaire ; enfin, 
obligations d'un proprietaire non libre envers un seigneur. 
Cest k la demi^re p^riode que nous sommes parvenus dans 
notre Cartulaire. Les populations s'y montrent en jouissance 
du droit de propridte, et ne sont soumises, k raison des posses- 
sions, qu'k de simples charges fdodales." 

It may be observed upon this, that the colonus was a free 
man, whether he divided the produce with his lord, like the 
metayer of modem times, or paid a certain rent ; and, sec- 
ondly, that, in what he calls the third period, the tenant, if he 
was a villein or homme de poote, could not possibly be called 
" lui-mtoe proprietaire ; " nor were his liabilities feudal, but 
either a money-rent or personal service in labor ; which can- 
not be denominated feudal without great impropriety. 

" H est vrai," he proceeds, " que ces charges sont encore 
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lourdes et soayent accablantes, et que les biens ne sont pas 
plus que les personnes entierement francs et libres ; ni suffi- 
sammeut k Tabri de Farbitraire et de la violence; mais la 
libert6, acquise de jour en jour k Iliomme, se communiquait 
de plus en plus k la terre* Le paysan ^tant propri^taire, il 
ne lui restait qu*^ degr^ver et affiranchir la propri^te. Cest 
k cet oeuyre qu'il travaillera d^sormais avec perseverance et 
de toutea sea forces^ jusqu'k ce qull ait enfin obtenu de ne 
supporter d'autres charges que celles qui convienent k 
rhomme libre, e( qui sont uniquement fondles sur Tutilite 
commune." 

In this passage the tenant is made much more to resemble 
the free socager of England than the villein or homo posta- 
tis of Pierre des Fontaines or Beaumanoir. This latter class, 
however, was certainly numerous in their age, and could 
hardly have been less so some centuries before. These were 
subject to so many onerous restrictions, independent of their 
compulsory residence on the land, and independently also of 
their want of ability to resist undue exactions, that they were 
always eager to purchase their own enfranchisement. Their 
marriages were not valid without the lord's consult, till Adrian 
lY., in the twelfth century, declared them indissoluble. A 
fr*eeman marrying a serf became one himself, as did their 
children. They were liable to occasional as weU as regular 
demands, that is, to tallages, sometimes in a very arbitrary 
manner. It was probably the less ft^uency of 8u<Ai de- 
mands, among other reasons, that rendered the condition of 
eoclesiefidcal tenants more eligible than that of others. Man- 
umissions of serfs by the church were very common ; and, 
indeed, the greater part that have been preserved, as may be 
expected, come from eoclesiaatical repositories* It is observed 
in my text that the English clergy are said to have been slow 
in liberating their villeins. But a villein in England was 
real property ; and I conceive that a monastery could not en- 
firanduse him, at least without the consent of some superior 
authority, aay more than it could alienate its lands. The 
church were not generally accounted harsh masters* 

Note XVL Pages 213, 214, 

There would seem naturally little doubt that mc^orum can 
mean nothing but the higher classes of clergy and laity, ex- 
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duave of parish priests and ordinary freemen, were it not 
that a port of these very majores are afterwai^ designated 
bj the name minores. Who, it may be asked, could be the 
majores clerici, except prelates aad abbots ? And of these, 
how could one be^so inferior in degree to another as to be 
reckoned among minores f It may perhaps be aaswered that 
there was nevertheless a diffisrence of importance, though not 
of rank. Guizot translates majores ^ les gran^," and mino- 
res "les moins considerables." But vpon this construction, 
which certainly is what the words hivty bear, none but a 
class denominated majoresj relativdy to the rest of the nation, 
were members of the national council. I think, nevertheless^ 
that Guizot, on any hypothesis, has too much depreciated the 
authority of these general meetings, wherein the capitularies 
of Charlemagne were enacted. Grant, against Mably, that 
they were not a democratic assembly ; still were they not a 
legislatiupe ? ^ Lex consensu fit populi et coiistitutione regis." 
This is our own statute language ; but does it make parliar 
ment of no avail? " En lui (Charlemagne) reside la volont^ 
et rimpulsion ; cfest de lui que toute ^mane pour revenir k 
hiL" (Essais sur THist de France, p. 328.) This is only 
to say that he was a truly great man, and that his subjects 
were semi*barberians, comparatively mifit to devise methods 
of ruling the empire. No one can doubt that he directed 
everything. But a weaker sovereign soon found these rude 
nobles an overmatch for him. It is, moreover, well pointed 
out by Sir F. Palgrave, that we find instances of petitions 
presented by the lay or spiritual members of these assemblies 
to Charlemagne, upon which capitularies or ediets were after- 
wards founded. (English Commonwealth, ii. 411.) It is to 
be inferred, from several texts in the capitularies of Charle- 
magne and his fiunily, that a general consent was required to 
their legislative constitutions, and that without this a capitu* 
lary did not beoome a law. It is not, however, quite so clear 
in what method this was testified ; or rather two methods ap- 
pear to be indicated. One was that above described by 
Hincmar, when the determination of thesentofwwas referred 
to the minores for their oonfirmation: ^'interdum pariter 
traetandum, et non ex potestate sed ex preprio mentis intd^ 
lectu vel sentemtia confirmandum." The point of divergence 
between two schools of constitutional antiquaries in France is 
on the words ex potestate, Mably, and others whom I have 
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followed, say " not by compulsion," or words to that effect. 
But Guizot renders the words differently : " quelquefois on 
d^lib^rait aussi, et les confirmaient, non par un consentement 
formel, mais par leur opinion, et I'adh^ion de leur intelli- 
gence." The Latin idiom will, I conceive, bear either con- 
struction. But the context^ as well as the analogy of other 
authorities, inclines me to tjie more popular interpretation, 
which, though the more popular, does not necessarily carry 
us beyond die word majoresy taking that as descriptiye of a 
numerous aristocracy. 

If, indeed, we are so much bound by the majorum in this 
passage of Hincmar as to take for merely loose phrases the 
continual mention of the poptdus in the capitularies, we could 
not establish any theory of popular consent in legislation 
from the general plaeita held ahnost every May by Charle- 
magne. They would be conventions of an aristocracy; 
numerous indeed, and probably comprehending by right 
all the vassals of the crown, but excluding the freemen or 
petty alodialists, not only from deliberating upon public laws, 
but from consenting to them. We find, however, several 
proo£i of another method of obtsdning the ratification of this 
class, that is of the Frank people. I do not allude to the 
important capitulary of Louis (though I cannot think that M. 
Guizot has given it suffici^at weight), wherein the count is 
directed to bring twelve Scabini with him to the imperial 
placitum, because we are chiefly at present referring to the 
reign of Charlemagne ; and yet this provision looks like one 
of his devising. The scheme to which I refer is different 
and less satisfactory. The capitulary determined upon by a 
national placitum was sent round to the counts, who were to 
read it in their own maUtis to the people, and obtain their 
confirmation. Thus in 803, " Anno tertio clementissimi domi- 
ni nostri Karoli Augusti, sub ipso anno hsec facta capitula 
sunt, et consignata Stephano comiti, ut haBc manifesta Secret 
in civitate Parisiis, mallo publico, et ilia legere faceret coram 
Scabiniis, quod ita et fecit. Et omnes in uno consenserunt, 
quod ipsi voluissent omni tempore observare usque in poste- 
rum. Etiam omnes Scabinii, Episcopi, Abbates, Comites 
manu propria subter signaverunt." (Rec. des Hist v. 663.) 
No text can be more perspicuous than this; but several other 
proofs might be given, extending to the subsequent reigns. 

Sir F. Palgrave is, perhaps, the first who has drawn at- 
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tention to this scheme of local sanction by the people ; though 
I must think that he has somewhat obscured the subject by 
supposing the malU, wherein the capitulary was confirmed, 
to have been those of separate nations constituting the Frank 
empire, instead of being determined by the territorial juris- 
diction of each count He gives a natural interpretation to 
the famous words, '^ Lex consensu populi fit, constitutione 
regis." The capitulary was a constitution of the king, 
though not without the advice*of his great men ; the law was 
its confirmation by the nation collectively, in the great placi- 
tum of the Field of March, or by separate consent and sub- 
scription in each county. 

We are not, however, to be confident that this assent of 
the people in their county courts was virtually more than 
nommaL A little consideration will show that it could not 
easily have been otherwise, except in the strongest cases of 
unpopular legislation. No Scabini or Rachimburgii in one 
county knew much of what passed at a distance; and 
dissatisfaction must have been universal before it could 
have found its organ in such assemblies. Before that 
time arrived rebellion was a more probable effect. One 
capitulary, of 823, does not even allude to consent : ^ In suis 
comitatibus coram omnibus relegant, ut cunctis nostra ordi- 
natio et voluntas nota fieri possit" But we cannot set this 
against the language of so many other capitularies, which 
imply a formal ratification. 

Note XVn. Page 242. 

The court of the palace possessed a considerable jurisdic- 
tion from the earliest times. We have its judgments under 
the Merovingian kings. Thus in a diploma of Clovis III., 
A.D. 693, dated at Valenciennes — "Cum ad universorum 
causas audiendas vel recta judicia terminanda resideremus." 
(Bee. des Hist. iv. 672.) Under the house of Charlemagne 
it is fully described by Hincmar in the famous passage above 
mentioned. It was not so much in form a court of appeal as 
one acting by the sovereign's authority, to redress the oppres- 
sion of the subject by inferior magistrates. Mr. Allen has 
well rejected the singular opinion of Meyer, that an errone- 
ous or corrupt judgment of the inferior court was not revers- 
ible by this roysJ tribunal, though the judges might be 
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punished for giving iL (Inquiry into Boyal Prerc^atiye, 
Appendix, p. 29.) Though, according to what is said by M. 
Beugnot, the appeal was not made in regular fonn, we cannot 
doubt that, wh^ the case of injury by the inferior judge 
was made- out, justice would be done by aniuilling his sen- 
tence. The empercMr or king often presided here ; or, in his 
absence, the count of the pdace. Bishops, coiunts, household 
officers, and others constituted this court, which is not to be 
confounded with that of the deneschal, having only a local 
jurisdiction over the domains of the crown, and which did 
not continue under the house of Capet (Beugnot, B^gistres 
des Arrets, voL i. p. 15, 18, in Documens In^i^ts, 18^9.) 

This tribunal, ^e court of the palace, was not founded 
upon any feudal principle ; and when the ri^t of territorial 
justice and the subordination of fiefe came to be thoroughly 
established, it ought, according to analogy, to have been 
replaced by one wha:*dn none bat the great vassals of France 
should have eat. Such, however^ was not the case. This is 
a remarkable anomaly, and a proof that the spirit of mon- 
archy was not whdiy extinguished. For, weak as was the 
crown under the first Capets, their court, though composed 
of persons by no means the pears of all who were amenable 
to it, gave several judgments a£feetiiig some considerable 
feudatcuies, such as tike count of Anjou under Bobert (Id. 
p. 22.) No court composed only of great vassals appears in 
the eleventh or twelfth centuries ; no notion of judicial subor- 
dination prevailed ; the vassals of the crown sat with those 
of the duchy of Frmice ; and latterly even clerks came in as 
assessors or advisers, though without 8uffi:^e (p. 31). But 
an important event brought forward, for the first time, the 
true feudal principle. This was the sunmums of John, as 
duke of Normandy, to justify himself as to the death of 
Arthur. It has been ofien said that twelve peers tji France 
had appeared at the coronation of Philip Augustus, in 1179. 
This, however, a late writer has denied, and does not place 
them higher than the proceedings against John, in 1204. 
(Id. p. 44.) In civil causes, as has above been said, there 
had been several instances wherein the king's court had 
pronounced judgment against vassals of the crown. The idea 
had gained ground that the king, by virtue of his full pre- 
rogative, communicated to all who sat in that court a portion 
of his own sovereignty. Such an opinion wouM be sanctioned 
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bj the bishops, and by all who leaned towaids the imperial 
theory of government^ never quite eradicated in the church. 
But ^e high rank of John, and the important consequences 
likely to result from his condemnation, forbade any irregolaiity 
of whieh advantage might be taken. John is always said to 
have been sentenced, ^judido parium suomm;" whence we 
may conclude that inferior lords did not take a part (Id. 
ibid.) And from that time we find abundant proofs of the 
peerage of France, c<»nposed of six lay and six spiritual 
persons ; though upon this supposition Normandy was never 
a substantial memW of that dass, having only appeared for 
a moment, to vanish in the next by its reunion to the domain. 
Hie feudal prindple seemed now to have recovered 
strength: a right which the vassals had never enjoyed, 
though in consistency their due, was formally conceded. But 
it was too late in the thirteenth century to render any new 
privilege available against the royal power. Though it was 
from that time an uncontested right of the peers to be tried 
by some of their order, this was construed so as not to ex* 
elude others, in any number, and with equivalent suffirage. 
One or more peers being present, the court was, in a later 
phrase, '^ sufQsamment gamie de pairs ; ** and thus the lives 
and rights of' the dukes of Gui^me or Burgundy were at the 
mercy of mere lawyers. 

Note XVm. Page 249. 

Savigny, in his History of Roman Law in the Middle 
Ages, and lUynouard, in his Histoire du Droit Municipal 
(1828), have, since the first publication of this work in 1818y 
traced the continuance of munidpal institutions, in several 
French dties, from the age of the Roman empire to tiie 
twelfth century, when the formal charters of communities 
first appear. But it will render the subject clearer if we 
look at the constitutiiHi which Rome gave to the dties of 
Italy, and ultimately of the provinces. We are not concerned 
with the privileges of Roman citizenship, whether local or 
personal, but with those appertainiug to each dty. These 
were ori^nally founded on the republican institutions of 
Rome herself; the supreme power, so far as it was conceded, 
and the choice of magistrates, rested with the assembly of 
the dtizens. But after Tiberius took this away from the 
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Boman oomitia to vest it in the senate, it appears that, either 
through imitation or hj some imperial edict, this example was 
followed in every provincial city. We find everywhere a 
class named ^ cunales," or ^ decuriones " (synonymous words), 
in whom, or in those elected by them, resided whatever au- 
thority was not reserved to the proconsul or other Roman 
magistrate. Though these words occur in early writers, it 
must be admitted that our chief knowledge of the interioal 
constitution of provincial cities is derived &om the rescripts 
of the later emperors, especially in the Theodosian code. 

The decurions are several times mentioned by Pliny. 
In Greek or Asiatic towns the word povXn answered to cnriay 
and poukeimK to decurio. Pliny refers to a lex Pompeia, 
probably of the great Pompey, which appears to have regu- 
lated the internal constitution, at least of the Pontic and 
Bithynian cities. According to this, the members of the 
coundl, or jSoOA^, were named by certain censors, to whose 
list the emperor, in the time of Pliny, added a few by 
especial favor. (Plin. Epist. x. 113.) In later times the 
decurions are said to have chosen their own members, which 
can mean little more than that the form of election was 
required, for birth or property gave an inchoate title. They 
were a local aristocracy,^ requiring perhaps originally the 
qualification of wealth, which in the time of Pliny, at least 
in Asia, was of a hundred thousand sesterces, or about 800/L 
(Epist i. 19.) But latterly it appears that every son of a 
decurion inherited the rights as well as the liabilities of bis 
&ther. We read, ^ qui origine sunt curiales," and " honor 
quem nasoendo meruit." Property, however, gave a similar 
title; every one possessing twenty-five jugera of fireehold 
ought to be inscribed in the order. This title, honorable to 
Boman ears, ordo decurtonum, or simply ardo, is always 
applied to them. They were summoned on the Kalends of 
March to choose municipal officers, of whom the most re- 
markable were the duumvirs, answering to the consuls of 
the imperial city. These possessed a slight degree of dvil 
and criminal jurisdiction, and were bound to maintain the 
peace. They belonged, however, only to cities enjoying the 
jus Italicum^ a distinction into which we need not now in- 
quire ; and Savigny maintains that, in Gaul especially, which 

1 Though I QM fhifl -word, -which ex- of lav, the deetiTlons were " nnlUL pnoditi 
piMses a genexal truth, yet, to strietnees dignitate." (God. Theod. 12, 1, 6.) 
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we chiefly regard, no local magistrate, in a proper sense, 
ever existed, ^e whole jurisdiction devolving on the impe- 
rial officers. This is far from the representation of Raynou- 
ard, who, though writing after Savignj, seems ignorant of 
his work, nor has it been adopted by later French inquirers. 

But another institution is highly remarkable, and does 
peculiar honor to the great empire which established it, that 
of Defensor Civitatis — a standing advocate for the city 
against the oppression of the provincial governor. His 
office is only known by the laws from the middle of the 
fourth century, the earliest being of Valentinian and Valens, 
in 365 ; but both Cicero (Epist. xii. 56) and Pliny (Epist 
X. 3) mention an Ecdicus with something like die same 
functions ; and Justinian always uses that word to express 
the Defensor Civitatis. He was chosen for five years, not 
by the curiales, but by the citizens at large. Nor could any 
decurion be defensor ; he was to be taken '^ ex aliis idoneis 
personis;" which Raynouard translates, ''among the most 
distinguished inhalntants;" a sense neither necessary nor 
probable. (Cod. Theod. L tit xi.; Du Cange; Troja, iii 
1066 ; Raynouard, i. 71.) 

The duties of the defensor will best appear by a passage 
in a rescript of a.d. 385, inserted in the Code of Justinian ; — 
" Scilicet, ut in primis parentis vicem plebi exhibeas, descrip- 
tionibus rusticos urbanosque non patiaris affligi; officialium 
insolentiaa et judicum procacitati, salva reverentia pudoris, 
occurras ; ingrediendi cum voles ad judicem liberam habeas 
facultatem ; super exigendi damna, vel spolia plus petentium 
ab his quos liberorum loco tueri debes, excludas ; nee patiaris 
quidquam ultra delegationem solitam ab his exigi, quos certum 
est nisi tali remedio non posse reparari." (Cod. i. 55, 4.) 
But the Defensores were also magistrates and preservers of 
order: — " Per omnes regiones in quibus fera et pericuU sui 
nescia latronum fervet insania, probatissimi quique et dis- 
trictissimi defensores adsint disciplinas, et quotidianis actibus 
prsesint, qui non sinant crimina impunita coalescere ; remove- 
ant patrocinia quad favorem reis, et auxilium scelerosis im- 
partiendo, maturari scelera fecerunt." (Id. i. 55, 6. See, 
too, Theod. uM supra,) 

It may naturally be doubted whether the principles of 
freedom and justice, which dictated these municipal institu- 
tions of the empire, were fully carried out in effect. Per- 
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haps it might be otherwise even in die best times — those of 
Tnyan aad the Antonines. But in the decline of the empire 
we find a rtiiking reyoluticHi in the condition of the decarioDS. 
Those evil dajs rendered necessary an immense pressure of 
taxation ; and the artificial scheme of imperial policy, intro- 
duced by Diocletian and perfected by Constantine, had for 
its main object to drain the resources of the provinces for the 
imperial tareasury. The decurions were made liable to such 
heavy burdens, their responsibility for local as well as public 
charges was so extensive (in every case their private estates 
being required to make up the deficiency in the general tax), 
that Ihe barren honors of the office afforded no compensation, 
and many endeavored to shun them. This responsibility, 
indeed, of the decurions, and their obligation to remain in 
the dty of the domicile, as well as their frequent desire to 
escape from the burdens of their lot, is manifest even in the 
Digest, that is, in the beginning of the third century (when 
the opinions of the lawyers therein collected were given), 
while the empire was yet unscathed ; but the evil became more 
flagrant in subsequent times. The laws of the fourth and 
fifth centuries, in the Theodosian code, perpetually compel 
the decurions, under severe penalties, to remain at home and 
undergo their onerous duties. These laws are 192 in num- 
ber, fiUing the first title of the twelfth book of that code. 
Guizot iiideed, Savigny, and even Baynouard (though his bias 
is always to magnify municipal institutions), have drawn 
from this source such a picture of the condition of the decurions 
in the last two centuries of the western empire, that we are 
almost at a loss to reconcile this absolute impoverishment of 
their order with other fiiets which apparently bear witness to 
a better state of society. For, greaUy £sdlen as the decuriws 
of the provincial cities must be deemed, in comparison with 
their earlier condition, there was stOl, at the beginning of 
the fifth century, especially in Gaul, a liberal class of good 
family, and not of ruined fortunes, dwelling mostly in cities, 
or sometimes in villas or country houses not remote from 
cities, from whom the church was rejdaiished, and who kept 
up the politeness and luxury of the empire.^ The senators 
or senatorial families are often mentioned ; and by the latter 

I The letters of Sidoniiu Apollinarls haye been much better before. Salrfatn, 

bear abnndiMit testimony to this, even too, in his declamation againBt the Tioes 

flbr his age, -which was after the middle of of the proyincials, gires us to imderstand 

the ovataxy ; and the state of Qaol must that they were the Tices of wealth. 
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tenn we perceive that an hereditary nobOitj, whatever might 
be the case with some oi the barbarian nations, subsisted in 
publie estimation, if not in privilege, among tiieir Boman 
subjects. The word senate appears to be sometimes used 
for the curia at large ; ^ but when we find senatortua ordoy 
or senatorium gemus^ we may refer it to the higl^r class, who 
bad served municipal offices, or had became privileged by 
imperial &vor, and to whom the title of ^* clarissimi " legally 
belonged It seems probable that this appellative senator, 
rather than senior, has given rise to seigneur, sire, and the 
Eke in modem languages* The wcurd sencdorius appears 
early to have acquired ti^e meaning noble or gentlemai^e ; 
though I do not find tins in the dibctionaries. This is, I con* 
ceive, what Pliny means by the " quidam senatorius decor," 
which he ascribes to his young son-in-law Aciliaaus. (Epist 
L 14.) It is the air noMe, the indescribable look, rarely met 
with except in persons of good birth and liberal hat»ts. In 
the age of Pliny this could only refer to the Boman senate.^ 
A great number of laws in this copious title of the Theo- 
dosian code, many of which are eited by Baynouard (voL i. p. 
80), manijfest a distinction between the curia and the senate, 
or, as it is sometimes called, ^< nobilissima curia;" and 
though perhaps, in certain instances, they may be referred to 
the great senates of Bome or Constantinople, which were the 
fountains of all provmcial dignity of this kind, there are oth- 
ers which can only be ezplamed on the supposition that they 
relate to decurions, as it were emeriti, and promoted to a 
higher rank. Thus, one of Yalentmian and Valens, in 364, 
which is the earliest that seems explicit : — '^ Nemo ad ordi- 
nem senatorium ante functionem omnium munerum munici- 
palium senator accedat. Gum autem universis transaetis, 
patriffi stipendxa fuerit emensus, turn eum ita ordinis s^oatorii 
complexus exdpiet, ut reposcentium dvium flagitatio non 

I This WM iftfhor by aaalogjr than In * I presume that Hdoniiu ApoUfnaris 

strictness: thus, ^^Bnn. si tie dteioportetj means something complimentary where 

enrlsB senatorem.*' (Lib. 12, tit. 1, lex he says — '' Prandebamiis breyiter, copi- 

85.) But periiaps tiie kkngnage in difEer^ ose, senatorium ad morem; quo insitum 



ent parts of the empire, or in diflerent institutumque multas epulas ptucis pa- 
periods, might not be the same. The lav ropsidibns apponi." — Epist. il. 9. 
just cited is of Areadius. But Majorian The hereditary nobility of the senakeu 
says, in the next age and in the West, of implying purity of blood, was recognized 
the euriales. " Quorum coetum recte ap- yery early in imperial Rome. By the 
pellavit antiquitas minorem senatum." lex Julia, the descendants of senators to 
(Gotfaofired, in leg. 86, supri oitat.) Some the Iburth geneiation were incapable of 
modem writers too much oonlbund all marrying Ubertina. — Dig. xxiii. 2, 44. 
who are denominated senators with the 
cuiiales. 
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fettiget." (Lex. Ivii.) The second title of the sixth book of 
the Theodosian code, ^ De Senatoribus," is unfortunately lost ; 
but Gothofired has restored a Paratitlon from other parts of 
the same code, and especiallj from the title above mentioned, 
in the twelfth book, bj reference to which this part of the 
imperial constitution will be best understood. It appears dif- 
ficult to explain every passage. But on the whole we cannot 
hesitate to agree with Guizot and Savigny, that the name of 
senator was given to a privileged class in the provincial cit- 
ies, who, having served through all the public functions of 
the curia, were entitled to a legal exemption in ftiture, and 
ascended to the dignity of '' Gla^ssimi." Many others, inde- 
pendent of the decurions, obtained this rather by the empe- 
ror's favor, or by the performance of duties which regularly 
led to it They were nominated by the emperor, and might 
be removed by him ; but otherwise their rank was hereditary. 
Those decurions, therefore, who could bear the burdens of 
municipal liabilities without impoverishment, rose so fer 
above them that their families were secure in wealth as well 
as privilege. Thus the word senator must be taken, in rela- 
tion to them, as merely an aristocratic distinction, without 
regard to its original sense.^ It is sufficiently dear that sen- 
atorial families, by whatever means separated from the rest, 
constituted the nobility of GauL Thus we read in Gregory of 
Tours (lib. ii. c. 21, stib ann. 475) — " Sidonius vir secun- 
dum sseculi dignitatem nobilissimus, et de primis Gkdliarum 
senatoribus, ita ut filiam sibi Aviti imperatoris in matrimonio 
soci§,rit." Another is called " vir valde nobilis et de primis 
senatoribus Galliarum." Other passages frt)m the same his- 
torian might be adduced. But this is not to our immediate 
purpose, which is to trace briefly the state of municipal insti- 
tutions in Gaul. The senatorial order, or Roman provincial 
nobility, of which we have just been speaking, is different 
Baynouard^ the diligent elucidator of this great question, 
answers the very specious objection of Mably, drawn from the 
silence of the capitularies, which, though addressed to many 
classes of magistrates, never mention any peculiar to the cit- 
ies, by observing that these capitularies were not designed for 

1 Tor this distinetioii between curiales all of vhich throw some light upon, or 

and senatores the reader may oonsnlt relate to, this rather obscure subject, 

the title of the Theodosian code on Be- Guizot, Savigny, and Baynouard are the 

eurions, above cited, Leg. 82, 90, 98, 106, modem guides. 
UO, 111, 118, 122, 129, 180, iSO, 182, 183 j 
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those who Kved by the Roman law. (Vol. ii. p. 160.) Sa- 
vigny had already made the same remark. There seems to 
be some force in this answer ; and at least it is impossible to 
argue with Mably, from a negative probability, against the 
indisputable evidence, that the municipal magistrates of some 
cities were in being. It may be justly doubted, indeed, 
whether they possessed a considerable authority. Subject to 
the count, as the great depositary of royal power, they would 
not perhaps be held worthy of receiving immediate commands 
from the sovereign in the national council. Troja speaks with 
contempt of these " curiae," whose chief business was to regis- 
ter testaments and witness deeds : " Son sempre i medisimi 
ed anche derisorj i ricordi delle curie, ridotte alle fimzioni di 
registrar testamenti, donazioni e contratti, o ad elegger mag- 
istral che non poteano difendere il Romano dalle violenze dei 
Franchi, senza Tintervenzione de' vescovi di sangue Romano, 
o di sangue barbarico ; ma in vano si cercherebbe la vita e la 
possanza della curia Romana in questi vani simulacri." 
(Vol. i. part v. p. 133.) They might be, nevertheless, quite 
as important as under the later emperors. 

It is not necessary to conclude that every dty in which the 
curia or the defensor subsisted during the imperial govern- 
ment retained those institutions throughout the domination of 
the Franks. It appears that the frmctions of " defensor civ- 
itatis," that is to say, the protection of the dty against arbi- 
trary acts of the provincial governors, and the exerdse of 
jurisdiction within its boundmes, frequently devolved upon 
the bishop. It is impossible not to recognize the efficacy of 
episcopal government in sustaining municipal rights during 
the firat dynasty. The bishops were a link, or rather a 
shield, between the barbarians who respected them and the 
people whom they protected, and to whose race they for a 
long time commonly belonged. But the bishop was legally, 
and sometimes actually, elected, as the defensor had been, by 
the people at large. This, indeed, ceased to be the case be- 
fore the reign of Charlemagne ; and the crown, or (in the 
progress of the feudal system) its chief vassals, usurped the 
power of nomination, lliough the formality of election was 
not abolished. Certain it is that from this analogy to the de- 
fensor, and from the still closer analogy to the feudal vassal, 
after royal grants of jurisdiction and immunity became usual, 
not less than by the respect due to his station, the bishop 
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became as much the civil goremor of his dtj as the ooiint 
was of the rural district 

This was a great revoltitioii in the internal history of cit- 
ies and one which generally led to the discontinuance of l^eir 
popular institutions ; so that after the reign of Chaarlemagne, 
if not earlier, we may perhaps consider a municipality choos* 
ing its own officers as an exception, though not a very tmfre- 
quent one, to the general usage. But instaiK^s of this are 
more commonly found to the south of Ihe Loire, where Ro- 
man laws prevailed and the feudal spirit was less vigc^ous 
tihan* in the northern provinces. Thus Baynooard 1ms de- 
duced the municipal government of ten cities from the fifth 
to the twelfth century. Seven of these are of the soudi — 
Ferigueux, Bourges, Aries, Nismes, Marseilles, Toulouse, 
and Narbonne; three only of the north — Paris, Rheims, 
and Metz. (Vol. ii. p. 177.) It seems, however, more than 
probable that these were not the whole ; even in the north 
Meaux and Chilons might be added, and, what in early 
times was undoubtedly to be reckoned a Frank city, Cologne. 
The corporate character of many of these is displayed by 
their coins. <* (Svitas Massiliensis," or ^ Narbonensis,** will be 
found on the reverse of pieces bearing the heads of the 
French kings of the three dynasties, especially under Louis 
the Debonair and Charles the Bald (p. 152). But it seems 
to me that the evidence of a popular assembly or curia, even 
in Rheims, which has always been wont to boast peculiarly 
of the antiquity of her privileges, is weak comparatively widk 
what M. Rstynouard bias, alleged for the cities of Provence. 
As to Paris, it is absolutely none at all. This msemblj ap- 
peals to have hardly survived in the north of France, and to 
have been replaced by scahim. These were originally chos- 
en by the citizens, but gradually on the bishop's nomination. 
Those of Rheims appear in 847, exercising their functions 
under an officer of the archbishop. (Archives AdmimstTa- 
tifs de la Vifle de Rheims, Preface, p. 7, in Documens inedits, 
1889. The editor, however (M. Varin), inclines to adopt the 
theory <rf a Roman origin for the privileges of that city. The 
citizens called themselves in 991, addre^ing the ard^bisho|v 
" cives tui ; " whence M. Varin infers that they took an oatii 
of allegiance to that prelate, and that their claims to a pre« 
scriptive independence must be given up. (Vol, i. p. 156.) 
Such independence, (that is, of all but the sovereign) can at 
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most only be admitted as to the great cities of Provence and 
Languedoc, which in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries en- 
tered into treaties with foreign powers, and conducted them* 
selves as independent r^ublics, though perhaps under the 
nominal supmoritj of the counts. £mulous, as it appears, 
of Italian Hbertj, they adopted the government bj consuls 
elected by the community. And this honorable title was 
given to the chief magistrates in most cities south of the 
Loire, though a difiBerent system, as we shall see, prevailed 
on the other bank. 

The Benedictine historians of Languedoc are of opinioQ 
that the city of Nismes had municipal magistrates in the mid* 
die of the tenth century (t li. p. 111). The bmryesses of 
Carcassonne appear by name in a charter of 1107 (p. 515). 
In one of 1131 the constUs of Beziers are mentioned ; they 
existed therefore previously (p. 409, and Appendix, p. 959). 
The magistrates of St. Antonin en Bouergue are named in 
1136; those of Montpellier in 1142 ; of Narbonne in 1148; 
and of St. GiUes in 1149 (p. 515, 432, 442, 464). The 
capitouls of Toulouse pretend to an extravagant antiquity; 
but were in &ct established by Alfonso count of Toulouse, 
who died in 114d. In 1152 Raymond Y. confirmed the reg- 
ulations made by the common council of Toulouse, which be* 
came the foundation of the customs of that city. (p. 472). 

If we may trust altogetfaer to the Assises de Jerusalem in 
their present shape, the court of burgesses, having jurisdic- 
tion over persons of that rank, w&s instituted by Godfrey of 
Bouillon, who died in 1100. (Asa, de Jerua. c 2.) This 
would be even earBer than the charter of London, granted 
by Henry I. Lord Lyttelton goes so &r as to call it ^ cer* 
tain that in England many cities and towns were bodies cor- 
porate and communities long before the alteration intxtxkioed 
into France by the charters of Louis le Gros." (Hist, of 
Henry IL voL iv. p. 29.) But this position, as I shall more 
particularly show in another place, is not home out by 
any good authority, if it extends to any internal jurisdiction 
and management of their own police ; whereof, except in the 
instance of Londim, we have no proof before the rei^ of 
Henry H. 

The legal incorporation of communities was perhaps ear- 
lier in Spain than in any other country. Alfonso Y. in 1020 
granted a charter to Leon, which is said to mention the com- 
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mon council of that city in terms that show it to be an estab- 
lished institution. During the latter part of the eleventh 
century, as well as in subsequent times, such charters are 
very frequent (Marina, Ensayo Historico-Critico sobre las 
sieta partidas.) In several instances we find concessions of 
smaller privileges to towns, without any political power. 
Thus Berenger, count of Barcelona, in 1025 confirms to the 
inhabitants of that dty all the franchises which they already 
possess. These seem, however, to be confined to exemption 
from paying rent and from any jurisdiction below that of an 
officer deputed by the count (De Marca, Marca Hispanica, 
p. 1038.) Another grant occurs in the same volume (p. 
909), from the bishop of Barcelona in &vor of a town of his 
diocese. By some inattention Robertson has quoted these 
charters as granted to ^^ two villages in the county of Bousil- 
lon." (Hist Charles V. note 16.) The charters of Tortosa 
and Lerida in 1149 do not contain any grant of jurisdiction 
(p. 1303). 

The corporate towns in France and England always en- 
joyed friller privileges than these Catalonian charters impart 
The essential characteristics of a commune, according to M. 
Br^quigny, were an association confirmed by charter ; a code 
of fixed sanctioned customs ; and a set of privileges, always 
including municipal or elective government (Ordonnances, 
p. 3.) A distinction ought, however, to be pointed out, 
which is rather liable to elude observation, between com- 
munes, or corporate towns, and boroughs (bourgeoisies). The 
main difference was that in the latter there was no elective 
government, the magistrates being appointed by the king oi 
other superior. In the possession of fixed priviLeges and ex- 
emptions, in the personal liberty of their inhabitants, and in 
the certainty of their legal usages, there was no distinction 
between corporate towns and mere boroughs : and indeed it is 
agreed that every corporate town was a borough, though ev- 
ery borough was not a corporation.^ The French antiquary 
quoted above does not trace these inferior communities or 
boroughs higher than the charters of Louis VI. But we 
find the name and a good deal of the substance, in England 

1 The prefhoe to the twelfth yolame ot it, however, ie applicable to both Bpe< 

of Ordoimancee dee BxAb contains a ftill cies, or rather to the genna and the 

aocoont of bourgeoisiesy as that to the speeiee. See, too. that to the fonrteenth 

elevenUi does of comrmmes. A great part Tolnme of Reoneu des mstoxlens, p. 74. 
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under William the Conqueror, as is manifest &om Domes- 
day-Book. 

It is evident that if extensive privileges of internal gov- 
ernment had been preserved in the north of France, there 
could have been no need for that great movement towards 
the close of the eleventh century, which ended in estab- 
lishing civic freedom ; much less could the contemporary histo- 
rians have spoken of this as a new era in the state of France. 
The bishops were now almost sovereign in their cities ; the 
episcopal, the municipal, the feudal titles, conspired to en- 
hance their power ; and from being the protectors of the peo- 
ple, from the glorious office of defensores civitatis, they had, 
in many places at least, become odious by their own exac- 
tions. Hence the citizens of Cambray first revolted against 
their bishop in 957, and, after several ineffectual risings, ulti- 
mately constituted themselves into a community in 1076. The 
citizens of Mans, about the latter time, had the courage to 
resist William Duke of Normandy; but this generous at- 
tempt at fi*eedom was premature. The cities of Noyon, 
Beauvais, and St Quentin, about the beginning of the next 
century, were successful in obtaining charters of immunity 
and self-government from their bishops; and where these 
were violated, on one side or the other, the king, Louis VI., 
came in to redress the injured party or to compose the dis- 
sensions of both. Hence arose the roy^l charters of the 
Picard cities, which soon extended to other parts of France, 
and were used as examples by the vassals of the crown. 
This subject, and especially the struggles of the cities against 
the bishops before the legal establishment of conmiunities by 
charter, is abundantly discussed by M. Thierry, in his Let- 
tres sur THistoire de France. But even where, charters are 
extant, they do not always create an incorporated community, 
but, as at Laon, recognize and regulate an internal society 
already established. (Guizot, Civilisation en France, Le9on 
47.) 

We must here distinguish the cities of Flanders and Hol- 
land, which obtained dieir independence much earlier; in 
fsuct, their self-government goes back beyond any assignable 
date. (Sismondi, iv. 432.) They appear to have sprung 
fix>m a distinct source, but still from the great reservoir of 
Roman institutions. The cities on the Bhine retained more 
of their ancient organization than we find in northern France. 

VOL. I. 22 
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The Boman laagoage, says Thierry, had here perished; 
the institutions survived. At Cologne we find from age to 
age a corporation of citizens exactly resembling the curioy 
and whose members set up hereditsiry pretensions to a Bo- 
man descent; we find there a particidar tribunal for the 
^ cessio bonorum/' a part of Boman law unknown to the old 
jurisprudence of Germany as much as to that of the feudal 
system* In the twelMi century the free constitution of 
Cologne passed for ancient From Cologne and Treves mu- 
nicipal rights spread to the Rhenish cities of less remote 
origin, and reached the great communities of Flanders and 
Brabant. Thierry has quoted a remarkable passage £x)m 
the life of the empress St Adelaide, who died in 999, whence 
we may infer the continuance, at least in conmion estimation, 
of Boman privileges in the Bhenish cities. ^' Ante duoded- 
mum circiter annum obitus sui, in loco qui diciter Salsa 
(Seltz in Alsace), urbem decrevit fieri stib Uhertate Bamand, 
quem affectum postea ad perfectum perdudt effectum." 
(B^dts des T. M. i. 274.) 

But the acuteness of this writer has discovered a wholly 
different origin for the communes in the north of France. 
He deduces them from the old Teutonic instiUition of guilds, 
or fraternities by voluntary compact, to relieve each otiber in 
poverty, or to protect each other from uijury. Two essential 
characteristics belonged to them ; the common banquet and 
the common purse. They had also in many instances a relig- 
ious, sometimes a secret, ceremonial to knit more firmly the 
bond of fidelity. They became, as usual, suspicious to gov- 
ernments, as several capitularies of Chariemagne prove. 
But they spoke both to the heart and to the reason in a voice 
which no government could silence. They readily became 
connected with the exercise of trades, with the training of 
apprentices, with the traditional rules of art We find them 
in all Teutonic and Scandinavian countries; they are fi^- 
quently mentioned in our Anglo-Saxon documents, and are 
tiie basis of those corporations which the Norman kings rec- 
ognized or founded. The guild was, of course, in its prima- 
ry character a personal association ; it was in the state, but 
not the state ; it belonged to the city without embracing all 
the citizens ; its purposes were the good of the fellows alone. 
But when their good was inseparable from that of their little 
country, their walls and churches, the principle of voluntary 
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association was readily extended; and from the private 
guild, possessing already the vital spirit of faithfulness and 
brotherly love, sprung the sworn community, the body of 
citizens, bound by a voluntary but perpetual obligation to 
guard each other's rights against the thefts of the weak or 
^e tyranny of the powerful. 

The most remarkable proof of this progress from a mer- 
chant guild to a corporation is exhibitCKl in the local history 
of Paris. No mention of a curia or Roman municipality in 
that city has been traced in any record : we are driven to 
Raynouard's argument — OotUd Paris be destitute of insti- 
tutions which had become the right of all other cities in 
Graul ? A couple of lines, however, from the poem of Guli- 
elmus Brito, under Philip Augustus, are his only proof (vol. 
ii. p. 219). But at Paris there was a great college or cor- 
poration of natUae or marchands cPeau; that is, who supplied 
the town with commodities by the navigation of the Seine.^ 
These, indeed, do not seem to be traced veiy fiu* back, but 
the necessary documents may be deficient. They appear 
abundantly in the twelfth century, with a provost and scabini 
of their own. And to this body the kings in that age con- 
ceded certain rights over the inhabitants. The arms borne 
by the city, a slnp, are those of the college of nauttB. The 
subsequent process by which this corporation slid into a mu- 
nicipality is not clearly developed by the writer to whom I 
must refer. 

Thus there were several sources of the municipal institu- 
tions in France ; first, the Boman system of decurions, handed 
down prescriptively in some cities, but chiefly in the south ; 
secondly, the Grerman system of voluntary societies or guilds, 
spreading to the whole community for a common end ; thirdly, 
the forcible insurrection of the inhabitants against their lords 
or prelates; and lastly, the charters, regularly granted by 
the king or by their immediate superior. Few are like- 
ly now to maintain the old theory of Robertson, that the 
kings of France encouraged the communities, in order to 
make head with their help against the nobility, which a closer 
attention to history refutes. We must here, however, dis- 
tinguish the corporate towns or communities from the other 

1 If an inscription quoted by the edi- inatitution under Tiberius. But this 
ton ofDu Gauge, TOO. Nantffi, be genuine, must prim& facie be suspicions in no 
the NautnPauilsiaoi existed as a corporate trifling iegne. 
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dass, called burgages, bourgeoisies. The chsLtelains en- 
couraged the growth of villages around their castles, from 
whom they often derived assistance in war, and conceded to 
these burgesses some privileges, though not anj municipal 
independence. 

Guizot observes, as a difference between the curial system 
of the empire and that of the French communes in the 
twelfth century, that the former was aristocratic in its spirit ; 
the decurions filled up vacancies in their body, and ultimate- 
ly their privileges became hereditary. But the latter were 
grounded on popular election, though with certain modi- 
fications as to eligibility. Yet some of the aristocratic ele- 
ments continued among the communes of the south. (Le9on 
48.) 

It is to be confessed that while the kings, from the end of 
the thirteenth century, altered so much their former policy as 
to restrain, in great measure, and even in some instances to 
overthrow, the liberties of French cities, there was too much 
pretext for this in their lawless spirit and proneness to injus- 
tice. The better class, dreading the populace, gave aid to 
the royal authority, by admitting bailiffs and provosts of the 
crown to exercise jurisdiction within their walls. But by this 
the privileges of ^q city were gradually subverted. (Guizot, 
Lejon 49 ; Thierry, Lettre xiv.) The ancient registers of 
the parliament of JParis, called Olim, prove this continual 
interference of the crown to establish peace and order in 
towns, and to check their encroachment on the rights of others. 
" Nulle part," says M. Beugnot, " on ne voit aussi bien que 
les communes ^taient un instrument puissant pour op^rer 
dans Tetat de grands et d'heureux changemens, mais non une 
institution qui eut en elle-meme des conditions de dur^e." 
(Registres des Arrets, vol. i. p. 192, in Documens In^dits, 
1839.) 

A more favorable period for civic liberty commenced and 
possibly terminated with the most tyrannical of French 
kings, Louis XI. Though the spirit of rebellion, which 
actuated a large part of the nobles in his reign, was not 
strictly feudal, but sprung much more from the combination 
of a few princes, it equally put the crown in jeopardy, and 
required all his sagacity to withstand its encroachments. He 
encouraged, therefore, with a policy unusual in the house of 
Valois, tlie Tiers Etat, the middle orders, as a counterpoise. 
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What has erroneously been said of Louis VI. is true of his 
subtle descendant. ^ His ordinances/' it is remarked by 
Sismondi (xiv. 314), "are distinguished by liberal views in 
government. He not only gave the citizens, in several places, 
die choice of their magistrates, but established an urban 
militia, training the inhabitants to the use of arms, and plac- 
ing in their hands the appointment of officers." And thus, 
at the close of our mediaeval period, we leave the municipal 
authority of France in no slight vigor. It may only be added 
that, for miscellaneous information as to the French com- 
munes, the reader should have recourse to that great reposi- 
tory of curious knowledge, the " Histoire des Fran9ais, par 
Monteil, Sifecle XV." 

The continuance of Italian municipalities has been more 
disputed of late than that of the French, which both Savigny 
and Raynouard have placed beyond question. The former 
of these writers maintains that not only under the Ostrogoths 
and Greeks (the latter indeed might naturally be expected) 
we have abundant testimony to the ordo decurionum and 
other Roman institutions in the Italian cities, but that, even 
under the Lombard dominion, the same privileges were un- 
impaired, or at least not subverted. This is naturally con- 
nected with the general question as to the condition of the 
natives in that period ; those who deny them any rights of 
citizenship, or even protection by the law, will not be inclined 
to favor the supposition of an internal jurisdiction. Troja 
accordingly, following older writers, rejects the notion of civic 
government in those cities which endured the Lombard yoke, 
and elaborately refutes the proofs alleged by Savigny. In 
this, however, he does not seem always successful ; but the 
early records of Italian communities are by no means so de- 
cisive as those that we have found in France. 

Liutprand, as Troja conceives, established communities of 
Lombards alone. But he suggests that even before the reign 
of Liutprand there may have been such a district government 
as we find mentioned by Tacitus among the Grermans ; and 
this might possibly be denominated by the Lombards curia 
or ordo, in imitation of the Roman names. If, therefore, we 
meet with these terms in the laws or records of Italy before 
Charlemagne, there is no reason why they should not relate 
to Lomba^ (p. 125). This is hardly, perhaps, a conjecture 
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that will be favored. Charlemagne, however, when he in- 
troduced the distinction of personal law, constituted in every 
city a new Lombard community, taking its name from the 
most numerous people, but in which each nation chose its 
own 9ccibin% or judges (p. 295). 
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CHAPTER HL 

THE HISTORY OF ITALT, FBOM THE EXTINOTIOK OF THE 
CABLOYINGIAN EMPEBOBS TO THE INYASION OF NAPLES 
BY CHABLES Yin. 



PART I. 



Steto <a Italy alt«r the Death of Oharlee the Fat— Ooronatkm of Otho the Great — 
State of Rome— Conrad n.— Union of the Kinedom of Italy with the Bmpiie— 
Bitabliehment of the NormaoB In Naples and Sicily— Roger OniscaTd- Rise of 
the Lombard Cities—- They gradually become more independent of the Empire— 
Their internal Wars— Frederic Barbarossa — Destruction of Milan — Lombard 
League — Battle of Legnano — Peace of Constance — Temporal Principality of the 
Popes — Ouelf and Ohibelin Factions— Otho IV. — Frederic H. — Arrangement 
of the Italian Republics- Second Lombard War — Extinction of the House of 
Swabia — Causes of the Success of Lombard Republics — Their Prosperity — and 
Forms of GoTemment— Contentions between the NoMlity and People — Civil 
Wars- Story of GioTanni di Vicen».i 

At the death of Charles the Fat in 888, that part of 
Italy which acknowledged the supremacy of the gtate of 
Western empire was divided, like France and ^^^^^ 
Grermany, among a few powerful vassals, heredi- ninth 
tary governors of provinces. The principal of ««»*'»^» 

1 The authorities upon which this him to annex an imaginary Importanoe 

chapter is founded, and which do not to the dates of diplomas and other incon- 

always appear at the foot of the page, sideiable matters. His narratiTe presents 

are chiefly the following. 1. Muratori's a mere skeleton deT(M of juices: and 

Annals or Italy (twelye yolumes in 4to. besides its intolerable aridity, it labors 

or eighteen in 8to.) comprehend a sum- under that confusion which a merely 

maty of its history from the beginning of chronological arrangement of concurrent 

the Christian era to the peace of Aiz la and independent erents must always pro- 

Chapelle. The yolumes relating to the duoe. 2. The Dissertations on Italian 

middle ages, into which he has digested Antiquities, bir the same writer, may be 

the original writers contained in his considered either as one (ht two works, 

great collection, Scriptores Rerum Itali- In Latin they form six Tolumes in folio, 

camm, are by much the best; and of enriched with a great number of original 

thcM, the part which extends fh>m the documents. In Italian they are freely 

serenth or eighth to the end of the translated by Muiatori himself, abridged 

twelfth century is the fttllest and most no doubt, and without most of the origw 

useftil. Muratori's accuracy is in gen- inal instruments, but well fbmished wiui 

eral almost implicitly to be trusted, and quotations, and abundantly sufficient for 

his plain integrity speaks in all his writ- most purposes. They form three Tol- 

ings; but his mind was not philosophiei^ umes in quarto. I haTe in general 

enoueh to discriminate the wheat from quoted only the number (tf the disserta- 

the dbafi; and his habits of life induced oon, on account of the Taiianoe between 
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these were the dukes of Spoleto and Tuscany, the marquises of 
Ivrea, Susa, and Friuli. The great Lombard duchy of Bene- 
vento, which had stood against the arms of Charlemagne, and 
comprised more than half the present kingdom of Naples, 
had now fallen into decay, and was straiten^ by the Greeks 
in Apulia, and by the principalities of Capua and Salerno, 
which had been severed from its own territory, on the oppo- 
andinthe ®^*® coast^ Though princcs of the Carlovingian 
flrat part of line Continued to reign in France, their character 
the tenth. ^^ ^^^ j^^^^ distinguished to challenge the obedi- 
ence of Italy, already separated by family partitions from the 
Transalpine nations; and the only contest was among her 



the Latin and Italian works: in cases 
where the page is referred to, I haye in- 
dicated by the title which of the two I 
intend to Touch. 8. St. Slarc, a learned 
and laborious Frenchman, has written a 
chronological abridgment of Italian his- 
tory, somewhat in the manner of H6- 
nault, but so strangely divided by sereral 
parallel columns in erery page, that I 
could hardly name a book more incon- 
Tenient to the reader. His knowledge, 
like Muratori's, lay a gpod deal in points 
of minute inquiry ; and he is chi^y to 
be valued in ecclesiastical history. The 
work descends only to the thirteenth 
century. 4. JDenina's Rivoludoni d'lta- 
Ua, originally published in 1769, is a 
perspicuous and lively book, in which the 
-principal circumstances are well selected. 
It is not perhaps free from errors in fkct, 
and still less from those of opinion : but. 
till lately, I do not know from what 
source a general acquaintance with the 
history of Italy could have been so easily 
derived. 6. The publication of M. Sis- 
mondi's Histoire des B^publiques Itali- 
ennes has thrown a blaae of light around 
the most interesting, at least in many 
respects, of European countries during 
the middle ages. I am happy to bear 
witness, so £w as my own studies have 
enabled me, to the learning and diligence 
of this writer; qualities which the world 
is sometimes apt not to suppose, where 
they perceive so much eloquence and 
philosophy. I cannot express my opin- 
ion of M. Sismondi in this respect more 
strongly than by saying that his work 
has almost superseded the Annals of 
Muratorl ; I mean from the twelfth cen- 
tury, before which i>eriod his labor hardly 
begins. Though doubtless not more ac- 
curate than Muratori, he has consulted 
a much more extensive list of authors; 
and, considered as a r^^ter of ftbcts 
alone, his history is incomparably more 
UBetal. These are combined in so skilful 



a manner as to diminish, in a great de- 
gree, that inevitable confusion which 
arises from frequency of transition and 
want of general unity. It is much to be 
regretted that, from too redundant de- 
taSs of nnnecessary circumstances, and 
sometimes, if I may take the liberty of 
saying so, from unnecessary reflections, 
M. Sismondi has run into a prolixity 
which will probably intimidate the lan- 
guid students of our age. It is the more 
to be r^^tted, because the History of 
Italian Republics is calculated to pro- 
duce a tfood fiur more important than 
storing the memory with historical Ikcts, 
that of communicating to the reader's 
bosom some sparks of the dignified phi- 
losophy, the love for truth and virtue, 
which lives along its eloquent pages. 
6. To Muratori's collection of original 
writers, the Scriptores Berum Italica- 
nun, in twenty-four volumes in folio, I 
have paid considerable attention ; perhaps 
there is no volume of it which I have not 
more or less consulted. But, after the 
Annals of the same writer, and the work 
of M. Sismondi, I have not thought my- 
self bound to repeat a laborious sean^^ 
into all the authorities upon which those 
writers depend. The utility, for the 
most part, of perusing original and con- 
temporary authors, consists less in ascer- 
taining mere ikcts than in acquiring that 
insight into the spirit and temper of their 
times which it is utterly impracticable 
for any compiler to impart. It would be 
impossible for me to distinguish what 
information I have derived from theee 
higher sources; in cases, therefore, where 
no particular authority is named, I would 
refer to the writings of Muratori and Sis- 
mondi, especially the latter, as the sub- 
stratum of the following chapter. 

1 Giannone, Istoria Civile di Napott, 
1. vii. ; Sismondi, Hist, des R^publique« 
Italiennes, t. i. p. 244. 
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native chiefs. One of these, Berenger, originally marquis of 
Friuli, or the March of Treviso, reigned for thirty-six years, 
but with continually disputed pretensions ; and after his death 
the calamities of Italy were sometimes aggravated by tyran- 
ny, and sometimes by intestine war.^ The Hungarians deso- 
lated Lombardy; the southern coasts were infested by the 
Saracens, now masters of Sicily. Plunged in an abyss, from 
which she saw no other means of extricating herself, Italy 
lost sight of her favorite independence, and called in the as- 
sistance of Otho the First, king of Grermany. Little oppo- 
sition was made to this powerful monarch. Berenger II., the 
reigning sovereign of Italy, submitted to hold the kingdom of 
him as a fief." But some years afterwards, new q^.^^ ^j^^ 
disturbances arising, Otho descended from the Great. 
Alps a second time, deposed Berenger, and re- ^'^' ^^* 
ceived at the hands of Pope John XII. the imperial dignity, 
which had been suspended for nearly forty years. 

Every ancient prejudice, every recollection, whether of 
Augustus or of Charlemagne, had led the Italians to annex 
the notion of sovereignty to the name of Roman Emperor ; 
nor were Otho, or his two immediate descendants, by any 
means inclined to waive these supposed prerogatives, which 
they were well able to enforce. Most of the Lombard 
princes acquiesced without apparent repugnance in the new 
Grerman government, which was conducted by Otho the 
Great with much prudence and vigor, and occasionally with 
severity. The citizens of Lombardy were still better satis- 
fied with a change that ensured a more tranquil and regular 
administration than they had experienced under the preced- 
ing kings. But in one, and that the chief of Italian cities, 
very different sentiments were prevalent. We find, indeed, 
a considerable obscurity spread over the internal history of 

1 Berenger, being grandson, by a imperio gnardano a piii Tasto scopo ed i 

daughter, of Louis the Debonair, may pontiflci Romano sono dalla fonsa delle 

be reckoned of the Carlovingian &mily. cosechiamatiatenereilfirenointellettuaio 

He was a Frank by law, aocording to della civiti de' popoli di tutta Europa." 

Troja, who denies to him and his son, Trqja deduces the Italian communes 

Berenger II., the name of Italians. It *' dopo il miUe " from a German rather 

was Otho I. that put an end to the Frank than a Roman origin. " lA sono vera- 

dominion. Storia d'ltalia, y. 357. mente i comuni dor' h la spada per 

"Or gik tutto all' apparir degli Ottoni difendergli; ma nel regno Longobardico 

si cangia da capo in Italia, nel modo dalunga stagione la spada piu non pen- 

stessoche tutto erasi canglato alia renuta deva dal flanco del Romano " (p. 368). 
de' Franchi. Le cittk Longobarde pren- < Muratori, a.d. dSl; I>enina, Riyoln« 

dono altra &ccia, la possanza de' vescoTi zioni d'ltalia, 1. ix. c. 6. 
s' aumenta, i patti fra il saoerdoxio e 1' 
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intonua Rome during the' long period from the recovery 
■tete of of Italy by Belisarius to the end of the elevenlh 
'***"®' century. The popes appear to have possessed 

some measure of temporal power, even while the city was 
professedly governed by the exardis of Bavennl^ in the 
name of the Eastern empire. This power became more ex- 
tensive after her separation from Constantinople. It was, 
however, subordinate to the undeniable sovereignty of the 
new imperial family, who were supposed to enter upon all the 
rights of their predecessors. There was always an imperial 
officer, or prefect, in that city, to render criminal justice ; an 
. oath of alle^ance to the emperor was taken by the people ; 
and upon any irregular election of a pope, a circumstance by 
no means unusual, the emperors held themselves entitled to 
interpose. But the spirit and even the institutions of the 
Romans were republican. Amidst the darkness of the tenth 
century, which no contemporary historian dissipates, we 
&intly distinguish the awful names of senate, consuls, and 
tribunes, the domestic magistracy of Rome. These shadows 
of past glory strike us at first with surprise ; yet there is no 
improbability in the supposition that a city so renowned and 
populous, and so happily sheltered from the usurpation of the 
Lombards, might have preserved, or might afterwards es- 
tablish, a kind of municipal government, which it would be 
natural to dignify with those august titles of antiquity.^ 
During that anarchy which ensued upon the fall of the Car* 
lovingian dynasty, the Romans acquired an independence 
which they did not deserve. The city became a prey to the 
most terrible disorders ; the papal chair was sought for at 
best by bribery or controlling influence, often by violence and 
assassination ; it was filled by such men as naturally rise by 
such means, whose sway was precarious, and generally ended 
either in their murder or degradation. For many years the 
supreme pontiffs were forced upon the church by two women 
of high rank but infamous reputation, Theodora and her 
daughter Marozia. The kings of Italy, whose election in a 
diet of Lombard princes and bishops at Roncaglia was not 
conceived to convey any pretensions to the sovereignty of 
Rome, could never obtain any decided influence in papal 
elections, which were the object of struggling factions among 
the resident nobility. In this temper of the Romans, they 

1 Moiatori, a.d. 967, 987, 1015, 1067 ; Sismondl, t. i. p. 166. 
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were ill disposed to resume habits of obedience to a foreign 
sovereign. The next jear after Otho's corona- 
tion thej rebelled, the pope at their head; but ^''*' 
were of course subdued without difficulty. The same repub- 
lican spirit broke out whenever the emperors were absent in 
Grermany, especially during the minority of Otho III., and 
directed itself against the temporal superiority of the pope. 
But when that emperor attained manhood he besieged and 
took the city, crushing all resistance by measures of severity ; 
and especially by the execution of the consul Crescentius, a 
leader of the popular faction, to whose instigation the tumul- 
tuous license of Rome was principally ascribed.^ 

At the death of Otho III. without children, in 1002, the 
compact between Italy and the emperors of the Henry n. 
house of Saxony was determined. Her engage- •"* ^«*oin- 
ment of fidelity was certainly not applicable to every sover- 
eign whom the princes of Grermany might raise to their 
throne. Accordingly Ardoin marquis of Ivrea was elected 
king of Italy. But a German party existed among the 
Lombard princes and bishops, to which his insolent demeanor 
soon gave a pretext for inviting Henry H., the new king of 
Grermany, collaterally related to their late sovereign. Ardoin 
was deserted by most of the Italians, but retained his former 
subjects in Piedmont, and disputed the crown for many years 
witi Henry, who passed very little time in Italy. During 
this period there was hardly any recognized government; 
and the Lombards became more and more accustomed, 
through necessity, to protect themselves, and to provide for 
their own internal police. Meanwhile the Grerman nation had 
become odious to the Italians. The rude soldiery, insolent 
and addicted to intoxication, were engaged in frequent dis- 
putes with the citizens, wherein the latter, as is usual in 
similar cases, were exposed first to the summary vengeance 
of the troops, and afterwards to penal chastisement for sedi- 
tion.* In one of these tumults, at the entry of Henry 11. in 
1004, the city of Pavia was burned to the ground, which in- 
spired its inhabitants with a constant animosity against that 
emperor. Upon his death in 1024, the Italians were dispos- 
ed to break once more their connection with Germany, which 

1 Stflmondi, t. i. p. 164, makes a patriot of history, vithoat Touching fbr the ae- 

hero of Oresoentius: Bat we know so curacy of its representations. 

Uttie of the man or the times, that it * Muratori, a.b. 10S27, 1087. 
B better to follow the common tenor 
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had elected as sovereign Conrad duke of Franconia. They 
oflfered their crown to Robert king of France, and to William 
duke of Gnienne ; but neither of them was imprudent enough 
to involve himself in the difficult and faithless politics of 
Italj. It maj surprise us that no candidate appeared from 
among her native princes. But it had been the dexterous 
policy of the Othos to weaken the great Italian fiefs, which 
were still rather considered as hereditary governments than 
as absolute patrimonies, by separating districts from their 
jurisdiction, under inferior marquises and rural counts.^ The 
bishops were incapable of becoming competitors, and gen- 
erally attached to the German party. The cities already 
possessed material influence, but were disunited by mutual 
Election of j^alousies. Since ancient prejudices, iierefore, 
Conrad n. precluded a federate league of independent princi- 
*"^' ' palities and republics, for which perhaps the actual 
condition of Italy unfitted her, Eribert archbishop of Milan, 
accompanied by some other chief men of Lombardy, repaired 
to Constance, and tendered the crown to Conrad, which he was 
already disposed to claim as a sort of dependency upon Ger- 
many. It does not appear that either Conrad or his succes- 
sors were ever regularly elected to reign over Italy ; ^ but 
whether this ceremony took place or not, we may certainly 
date from that time the subjection of Italy to the Germanic 
body. It became an unquestionable maxim, that the votes 
of a few German princes conferred a right to the sovereignty 
of a country which had never been conquered, and which had 
never formally recognized this superiority.' But it was an 
equally fundamental rule, that the elected king of Germany 
could not assume the title of Roman Emperor until his cor- 
onation by the pope. The middle appellation of King of the 
Romans was invented as a sort of approximation to the im- 

1 Denina, 1. iz. c. 11: Muratori, Antiq. Bomani gloria regni 

Ital. Dissert. 8; Annali d'ltalia, a.d. 989. Nos penes est ; qnemcunque sibi Germ»- 

* Muratori, a.d. 1026. It is said after- nia regem 

wards, p. S67, that he was a Romanis ad Prseficit, hnno diyes submisso Tertloe 

Imperatorem electus. The people of Roma [Rhenus. 

Rome therefore preserred their nominal Acdpit, et verao Tiberim regit ordine 

right of concurring in the election of an Gunther. Ligurinus ap. Struvinm 

emperor. Muratori, in another place, Corpus Hist. German, p. 266. 

A.D. 1040, supposes that Henry in. waa Yet it appears from Otho of Frisingen, 

chosen king of Italy, though he allows an unquestionable authority, that some 

that no proof of it exists ; and there Italian nobles concurred, or at leaat were 

seems no reason for the supposition. present and assisting, in the election of 

« Gunther, the poet of Frederic Bar- Frederic himself: 1. U. c. i. 
barossa, expresses this not inelegantly: 
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perial dignity. But it was not till the reign of Maximilian 
that the actual coronation at Rome was dispensed with, and 
the title of emperor taken immediately after the election. 

The period between Conrad of Franconia and Frederic 
Barbarossa, or from about the middle of the eleventh to that 
of the twelfth century, is marked by three great events in 
Italian history ; the struggle between the empire and the 
papacy for ecclesiastical investitures, the establishment of the 
Norman kingdom in Naples, and the formation of distinct and 
nearly independent republics among the cities of Lombardy. 
The first of these will find a more appropriate place in a 
subsequent chapter, where I shall trace liie progress of eccle- 
siastical power. But it produced a long and almost incessant 
state of disturbance in Italy; and should be mentioned at 
present as one of the main causes which excited in that 
country a systematic opposition to the imperial authority. 

The souUiem provinces of Italy, in the beginning of the 
eleventh century, were chiefly subject to the Greek empire, 
which had latterly recovered part of its losses, and exhibited 
some ambition and enterprise, though without any 
intrinsic vigor. They were governed by a lieu- p^SJlLoei 
^nant, styled Catapan,^ who resided at Ban in ofsouthem 
Apulia. On the Mediterranean coast three duchies, 
or rather republics of Naples, Gaeta, and Amalfi, had for 
several ages preserved their connection with the Greek em- 
pire, and acknowledged its nominal sovereignty. The Lom- 
bard principalities of Benevento, Salerno, and Capua had 
much declined from their ancient splendor. The Greeks 
were, however, not likely to attempt any ftirther conquests : 
the court of Constantinople had relapsed into its usual indo- 
lence ; nor had they much right to boast of successes rather 
due to the Saracen auxiliaries whom they hired from Sicily. 
No momentous revolution apparently threatened the south of 
Italy, and least of aU could it be anticipated from what quar- 
ter the storm was about to gather. 

The followers of RoUo, who rested from plunder and piracy 
in the quiet possession of Normandy, became de- 
vout professors of the Christian faith, and particu- ©f the™**^ 
larly addicted to the custom of pilgrimage, which JJSml**** 
gratified their curiosity and spirit of adventure. 

1 Gatapaniu, from Kord Trdv, one employed in general administration of af- 
ftJn. 
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In sn;iall bodies, well armed on account of the lawless charac- 
ter of the countries through which thej passed, the Nomxaa 
pilgrims visited the shrines of Italy and even the Holy Land. 
Some of these, very early in the eleventh century, were en- 
gaged by a Lombard prince of Salerno against the Saracens, 
who had invaded his territory ; and through that superiority 
of valor, and perhaps of corpoial strength, which this singular 
people seem to have possessed above all other Europeans, 
they made surprising havoc among the enemy.^ This ex- 
ploit led to fresh engagements, and these engagements drew 
new adventurers from Normandy; they founded the little 
city of Aversa, near Capua, and were employed by the 
Greeks against the Saracens of Sicily. But, though perform- 
ing splendid services in this war, they were ill repaid by 
their ungrateful employers ; and being by no means of a tem- 
per to bear with injury, they revenged themselves by a sud- 
A.i>. 1042. ^^^ invasion of Apulia. This province was speedi- 
Conqueste ly subdued, and divided among twelve Norman 
ai^i^! counts ; but soon afterwards Robert Gruiscard, one 

1057 ^^ twelve brothers, many of whom were renowned 
in these Italian wars, acquired the sovereignty; 
and, adding Calabria to his conquests, put an end to the long 
dominion of the Eastern emperors in Italy.^ He reduced 
the principalities of Salerno and Benevento, in the latter in- 
stance sharing the spoil with the pope, who took the city to 
himself, while Robert retained the territory. His conquests 
in Greece, which he invaded with the magnificent design of 

1061 overthrowing the Eastern empire, were at least 
equally splendid, though less durable. Boger, his 
younger brotiier, undertook meanwhile the romantic enter- 
prise, as it appeared, of conquering the island of Sicily with 
a small body of Norman volunteers. But the Saracens were 
broken into petty states, and discouraged by the bad success 
of their brethren in Spain and Sardinia. After many years 
of war Boger became sole master of Sicily, and took the 
title of Count. The son of this prince, upon the extinction 
of Robert Guiscard's posterity, united the two Norman sover- 

1 GUiiiion«, t. U. p. 7 [edit. 1768]. I * The flnal blow^ru giyea to tiu» Greek 

should obserre that St. Maro, a more domination over Italy by the eaptnxe of 

critical writer in examination of fiusts Bari in 1071, after a siege of ibor yean, 

than Oiannone, treats this first adyenture It had for some time been confined to 

of the Normans as unauthentlcated.— this single dty. Muxatori, St. Maio. 
Abr6g6 Ohronologique, p. 990. 
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eignties, and, subjugating the free republics of 
Naples and Amalfi, and the principality of Capua, 
established a boundary which has hardly been changed since 
his time.^ 

The first successes of these Norman leaders were viewed 
unfavorably by the popes. Leo IX. marched in p j jj^. 
person against Robert Guiscard with an army of yestitiuM 
German mercenaries, but was beaten and made °' n*p^- 
prisoner in this unwise enterprise, the scandal of which noth- 
ing but good fortune could have lightened. He fell, however, 
into the hands of a devout people, who implored his absolu- 
tion for the crime of defending themselves; and, whether 
through gratitude, or as the price of his liberation, invested 
them wi& their recent conquests in Apulia, as fiefs of the 
Holy See. This investiture was repeated and enlarged as 
the popes, especially in their contention with Henry lY. and 
Henry Y., found the advantage of using the Normans as 
faithfiil auxiliaries. Finally, Innocent II., in 1139, conferred 
upon Roger the title of King of Sicily. It is difficult to 
understand by what pretence these countries could be claimed 
by the see of Rome in sovereignty, unless by virtue of the pre- 
tended donation of Constantine, or that of Louis the Debonair, 
which is hardly less suspicious ; ^ and least of all how Inno- 
cent n. could surrender the liberties of the city of Naples^ 
whether that was considered as an independent republic, or 
as a portion of the Greek empire. But the Normans, who 
had no title but theu* swords, were naturally glad to give an 
appearance of legitimacy to their conquest ; and the longdom 
of Naples, even in the hands of the most powerful princes in 
Europe, never ceased to pay a feudal acknowledgment to the 
chair of St Peter. 

The revolutions which time brought forth on the opposite 
side of Italy were still more interesting. Under pj^g,^ ^ 
the Lombard and Frenqh princes every city with the Lom- 
its adjacent district was subject to the govern- ^^*^ ®*'^* 
ment and jurisdiction of a count, who was himself sabor- 

1 M. SismoBdi has excelled himaelf in the interpolated, if not tpxaSaoM, gnnti 
dMcribing the eonqneet of Amalfl and of Louis the Debonair, Otho I., and 
Naples by Boger Qniscaxd (t. i. c. 4) : Henry II. to the see of Rome, were pro- 
warming his imagination with yisions of mulgated about the time of the first con- 
liberty and Tirtue in tiiose obscure re- cessions to the Normans, in order to gire 
publics, which no real history surviyes the popes a colorable pretext to dispose 
to dispel. of the southern proyinces of Italy. a.]>< 

SMuratori presumes to suppose that 1059. 
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dinate to ibe duke or marquis of the province.. From these 
coanties it was the practice of the first Grcrman emperors 
to dismember particular towns or tracts of countty, grant- 
ing them upon a feudal tenure to rural lords, by many of 
whom also the same title was assumed. Thus by d^rees 
the authority of the original officers was confined almost to 
the walls of their own cities ; and in many cases the bishops 
obtained a grant of the temporal government, and exercised 
the fimctions which had belonged to the count.^ 

It is impossible to ascertain the time at which the cities of 
Lombardy began to assume a republican form of government, 
or to trace with precision the gradations of their progress. 
The last historian of Italy asserts that Otho the First erected 
them into municipal communities, and permitted the election 
of their magistrates ; but of this he produces no evidence ; 
and Muratori, from whose authority it is rash to depart with- 
out strong reasons, is not only silent about any charters, but 
discovers no express unequivocal testimonies of a popular 
government for the whole eleventh century.* The first ap- 
pearance of the citizens acting for themselves is in a tumult 
at Milan in 991, when the archbishop was expelled from the 
city.' But this was a transitory ebullitioil, and we must de- 
scend lower for more specific proofs. It is possible that the 
disputed succession of Ardoin and Henry, at the beginning 
of the eleventh age, and the kind of interregnum which then 
took place, gave the inhabitants an opportunity of choosing 
magistrates and of sharing in public deUberations. A similar 
relaxation indeed of government in France had exposed the 
people to greater servitude, and established a feudal aristoc- 
racy. But the feudal tenures seem not to have produced in 
Italy that systematic and regular subordination which existed 
in France during the same period; nor were the mutual 
duties of the relation between lord and vassal so well under- 
stood or observed. Hence we find not only disputes, but 
actual civil war, between the lesser gentry or vavassors, and 
the higher nobility, their immediate superiors. These d^er- 
ences were adjusted by Conrad the Salic, who published a 
remarkable edict in 1037, by which the feudal law of Italy 
was reduced to more certainty.^ From this disunion among 

1 Maiatori, Antiquit. Italiao, Dissert. 8 ; * Sismondi, t. i. p. 97, 881 : MoiatoiL 

▲nnaU d'luiiA, a.d. 989: Antichita Bs- Dissert. 49. 

tensi, p. 26. < Murstorl, AnnaU d'ltalia. 

/ «Mazat6ri,AimAUd'It»Ua. St Hue. 
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the members oi the feudal confederacy, it was more easy for 
the citizens to render themselves secure against its dominion. 
The cities too of Lombardy were far more populous and 
better defended than those of France; they had learned to 
stand sieges in the Hungarian invasions of ihe tenth century, 
and had acquired the right of protecting themselves by strong 
fortifications. Those which had been placed under the tem- 
poral government of their bishops had peculiar advantages in 
struggling for emancipation.^ This circumstance in the state 
of Lombardy I consider as highly important towards explain- 
ing the subsequent revolution. Notwithstanding several ex- 
ceptions, a churchman was less likely to be bold and active « 
in command than a soldier; and the sort of election which 
was always necessary, and sometimes more than nominal, on 
a vacancy of the see, kept up among the citizens a notion 
that the authority of their bishop and chief magistrate ema- 
nated in some degree from themselves. In many instances, 
especially in the church of Milan, the earliest perhaps, and 
certainly the most famous of Lombard republics, there occurred 
a disputed election ; two, or even three, competitors claimed 
the archiepiscopal functions, and were compelled, in the ab- 
sence of the emperors, to obtam the exercise of them by means 
of their own Action among the citizens.^ 

1 The btehopfl aeem to haye become others, the Piedmontese cities are hardly 

counts, or temporal goyemors, of their to be reckoned among the repnblios of 

sees^ about the end of the tenth, or be- Lombardy. — Denina, Istoria dell* Italia 

fore the middle of the eleventh century. Occidentale, t. i. p. 191. 
Mnratori, Diss. 8 : I>enina, 1. ix. c. 11 ; * Moratori, ▲.]>. 1846. Sometimes the 

St. Marc, a.d. 1041, 1047, 1070. In Ar- inhabitants of a city reftised to aoknowl- 

nulf s History of Milan, ^nritten before edge a bishop named by the emperor, as 

tiie close ci the latter age, we have a con- happened at Payia and Asti about 1067. 

temporary evidence. And from the pern- Arnnlf, p. 22. This was, in other words, 

sal of that work I should infer that the setting up themselves as republics. But 

archbishop was, in the middle of the the most remarkable instance of this 

eleventh century, the chief magistrate of kind occurred in 1070, when the BfUanese 

the city. But, at the same t&e, it ap- abeolutely r^ted Godfrey, appointed 

pears highly probable that an assembly, by Henry IV., and, after a resistanoe of 

of the citixens, or at least a part of the several years, obliged the emperor to fix 

citixens, partook in the administration upon another person. The city had been 

of public a£bir8. Muratori, Scriptores previously involved in lonff and violent 

Rerum Italicarum, t. iv. p. 16, 22, 28, tumults, which, though rather belonging 

and particularly the last. In most cities to ecclesiastical than dvil history, as they 

to the eastward of theTesino,the bishops arose out of the endeavors made to re- 

loet their temporal authority in the form the conduct and enlbrce the celibacy 

twelfth century, though the archbishop of the clergy, had a considerable tendency 

of Milan had no small prerogatives while to diminish the archbishop's authority, 

that city was governed as a republic, and to give a republican character to the 

But in Piedmont they contlnned longer inhabitants. These proceedings are told 

in the eqjoyment of power. VercelU, at great length by St. Marc, t. iii. a.d. 

and even Turin, were almost subject to 106o-1077. Amulf and Landulf are tha 

iheir respective prelates till the thir- original sources, 
teenth century. !ror this reason, among 
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These were the general causes which, operating at various 
tunes during the eleventh century, seem gradually to have 
produced a republican form of government in the Italian cit- 
ies. But this part of history is very obscure. The archives 
of all cities before the reign of Frederic Babarossa have per- 
ished. For many years there is a great deficiency of con- 
temporary Lombard historians ; and tSiose of a later age, who 
endeavored to search into the antiquities of their country 
have found only some barren and insulated events to reooid. 
We perceive, however, throughout the eleventh century, that 
the cities were continually in war&re with each other. This, 
^indeed, was according to the manners of that age, and no 
inference can absolutely be drawn from it as to their internal 
freedom. But it is observable that their chronicles speak, in 
recording these transactions, of the people, and not of their 
leaders, which is the true republican tone of history. Thus, 
in the Annals of Pisa, we read, under the years 1002 and 1004, 
of victories gained by the Pisans over the people of Lucca ; 
in 1006, that the Pisans and Genoese conquered Sardinia.^ 
These annals, indeed, are not by a contemporary writer, nor 
perhaps of much authority. But we have an original account 
of a war that broke out in 1057, between Pavia and Milan, 
in which the citizens are said to have raised armies, made al- 
liances, hired foreign troops, and in every respect acted like 
independent states.* There was, in fact, no power left in the 
empire to control them. The two Henrys IV. and V. were 
so much embarrassed during the quarrel concerning investi- 
tures, and the continual troubles of Germany, that tiiey were 
less likely to interfere with the rising freedom of the Italian 
cities, than to purchase their assistance bv large concessions. 
Henry IV. granted a charter to Pisa in 1081, full of the most 
important privileges, promising even not to name any mar- 
quis of Tuscany without the people's consent ; • and it is possi 
ble that, although the instruments have perished, other places 
might obtain similar advantages. However this may be, it is 
certain that before the death of Henry V., in 1125, almost all 

iMurat. Diss. 46. AmnUiiB, the his- That of Landalphiu eonobontes this 

toxian of Milan, maken no mention of luppodtion, which indeed is capable of 

any tempoxal counts, which seems to be proof as to Milan and seTexal other oitiM 

a proof that there were none in any in which the temporal goremment had 

authority. He speaks always of Mediola- been l^(ally Tested in the bishops, 

nenses, Papienses, Raveuates. &c. This SMur it. Diss. 46; Arnulf. ffist. Medio- 

history was written about 1086, but re- Ian. p. 22. 

lates to the earlier part of that century. sMurat. Dissert. 45. 
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the cities of Lombardy, and many among those of Tascany, 
were accustomed to elect their own magistrates, and to act as 
independent communities in waging war and in domestic gov- 
ernment.^ 

The territory subjected originally to the count or bishop 
of these cities, had been reduced, as I mentioned ^^j, ^. 
above, by numerous concessions to the rural nobility, quiaitioiis of 
But the new republics, deeming themselves entitled *® ^^' 
to all which their former governors had once possessed, began 
to attack their nearest neighbors, and to recover the sov- 
ereignty of all their ancient territory. They besieged the 
castles of the rural counts, and successively reduced them into 
subjection. They suppressed some minor communities, which 
had been formed in imitation of themselves by little towns 
belonging to their district. Sometimes they purchased feudal 
superiorities or territorial jurisdictions, and, according to a 
policy not unusual with the stronger party, converted the 
rights of property into those of government.^ Hence, at the 
middle of the twelfth century, we are assured by a contempo- 
rary writer that hardly any nobleman could be found, except 
the marquis of Montferra^ who had not submitted to some 
city." We may except, also, I should presume, the families 
of Este and Malaspina, as well as that of Savoy. Muratori 
produces many charters of mutual compact between the 
nobles and the neighboring cities ; whereof one invariable ar- 
ticle is, that the former should reside within the walls a cer- 
tain number of months in the year.* The rural nobility, thus 
deprived of the independence which had endeared their cas- 
tles, imbibed a new ambition of directing the municipal gov- 
ernment of the cities, which consequently, during this period 
of the republics, fell chiefly into the hands of the superior 
families. It was the sagacious policy of the Lombards to 
invite settlers by throwing open to them the privileges of citi- 
zenship, and sometimes tibey even bestowed them by compul- 
sion. Sometimes a city, imitating the wisdom of ancient 
Bome, granted these privileges to all the inhabitants of 

1 Horat. Annali d^Ital. a.d. 1107. rionfi, e 1* altro d' nn'altra. Benina, 1. 

s n dominio utile delle dtt^ e de' vll- xli. o. 8. This produced a vast iutricaoy 

Ii^ era talyolta diviso fca due o pii^ pa- of titles, which was of course advanta- 

droni, ossia che s' assegnassero a ciascuno geous to those who wanted a pretext for 

diversi quartieri, o si dividessoro i pro- robbing their neighbors. 
renti della gabelle, oyyero che I'uno sig- > Otho Vrisingens. 1. ii. c. 18. 
nore godesse d'nna spezie della giurisdl- * Murat. IMss. 49. 
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another.^ Thus, the principal cities, and especially Milan, 
reached, before tfie middle of the twelfth century, a degree of 
population very far beyond that of the capitals of the great 
kingdoms. Within their strong walls and deep trenches, and 
in the midst of their well-peopled streets, the industrious 
dwelt secure from the license of armed pillagers and the op- 
pression of feudal tyrants. Artisans, whom the military 
landholders contemned, acquired and deserved the right of 
bearing arms for their own and the public defence.^ Their 
occupations became liberal, because they were the foundation 
of their political franchises ; the citizens were classed in com- 
panies according to their respective crafts, each of which had 
its tribune or standardbearer (gonfalonier), at whose com- 
mand, when any tumult arose or enemy threatened, they 
rushed in arms to muster in the market-place. 

But, unhappily, we cannot extend the sympathy which in- 
^^ stitutions so ftdl of liberty create to tlie national 

mntoAi conduct of these little republics. Their love of 
"**"®*''**'' freedom was alloyed by that restless spirit, from 
which a democracy is seldom exempt, of tyrannizing over 
weaker neighbors. They played over again the tragedy of 
ancient Greece, with all its circumstances of inveterate hatred, 
unjust ambition, and atrocious retaliation, though with less 
consummate actors upon the scene. Among all die Lombard 
cities, Milan was the most conspicuous, as well for power and 
population as for the abuse of those resources by arbitrary 
and ambitious conduct Thus, in 1111, they razed the town 
of Lodi to the ground, distributing the inhabitants among six 
villages, and subjecting them to an unrelenting despotism.* 
Thus, in 1118, they commenced a war of ten years' duration 
with the little city of Como ; but the surprising perseverance 
of its inhabitants procured for them better terms of capitula- 

1 Hunt. DiBs. 49. Lodi was of Tery old standing. It ozigl- 

s Otho FrisinKenBis ap. Hnrat. Sor. Ser. nated, aocoiding to Axnnlf, in the lesist- 

Ital. t. Ti. p. 708. Ut etiam ad oompri- anoe made by the inhabitants of the latter 

mendos Ticinos materift non caieant, in- citv to an attempt made by azohbishop 

ferioris ordinis Juyenes, yel quoslibet Erlbert to Ibroe a bishop of his own 

oontempttbilium etiam mechanicamm nomination upon them. The bloodshed^ 

artium opifiees, qaos cssteTaB gentes ab plunder, and conflagrations which had 

honestioribus et Uberioribus studiis tan- ensued, would, he says, fiU a Tolnme, if 

qnam pestem propellunt, ad militia cin- they were related at length. Scrlptorea 

gulum, yel dlgnitatum gradus assnmere Berum Italic, t. iy. p. 16. And this is 

non dedignantur. Ex quo flictum est, the testimony of a writer who did not 

ut csBteris orbis ciyitatibus, diyitiis et live beyond 1086. Seventy years more 

potentia praeemineant. either of hostility or servitude elapsed 

*The anhnosity between Milan and before Lodi was permitted to respire. 
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tion, though they lost their original independence. The Ore* 
monese treated so harshly the town of Crema that it revolted 
from them, and put itself under the protection of Milan. 
Gties of more equal forces carried on interminable hostihties 
by wasting each other*s territory, destroying the harvests, and 
burning the villages. 

The sovereignty of the emperors, meanwhile, though not 
very effective, was in theory always admitted, goyereignty 
Their name was used in public acts, and appeared of the 
upon the coin. When they came into Italy they •"^p®""- 
had certain customary supplies of provisions, called fodrum 
regale, at the expense of the city where they resided ; during 
their presence all inferior magistracies were suspended, and 
the right of jurisdiction devolved upon them alone. But such 
was t^be jealousy of the Lombards, that they built the royal 
palaces outside their gates ; a precaution to which the empe- 
rors were compelled to submit This was at a very early 
time a subject of contention between the inhabitants of Pavia 
and Conrad II., whose palace, seated in the heart of the city, 
they had demolished in a sedition, and were unwilling to re- 
build in that situation.^ 

Such was the condition of Italy when Frederic Barbarossa, 
duke of Suabia, and nephew of the last emperor, Pradexio 
Conrad III., ascended the throne of Germany. Barbarosaa. 
His accession forms the commencement of a new period, the 
duration of which is about one hundred years, and which is 
terminated by the death of Conrad IV., the last emperor of 
the house of Suabia. It is characterized, like the former, by 
three distinguishing features in Italian history ; the victorious 
struggle of the Lombard and other cities for independence, the 
final establishment of a temporal sovereignty over the middle 
provinces by the popes, and the union of the kingdom of Na- 
ples to the dominions of the house of Suabia. 

In Frederic Barbarossa the Italians found a very different 
sovereign frt)m the two last emperors, Lothaire and Conrad 
m., who had seldom appeared in Italy, and with forces quite 
inadequate to control such insubordinate subjects. The dis- 
tinguished valor and ability of this prince rendered a severe 
and arbitrary temper and a haughty conceit of his imperial 
rights more formidable. He beUeved, or professed to believe, 

. 1 Otho FrlsingeiiB. p. 710; Moratori, a.d. 1027. 
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the magnificent absurdity, that, as successor of Augustus, he 
inherited the kingdoms of the world. In the same right, he 
more powerfiilly, if not more rationally, laid claim to the 
^itire prerogatives of the Roman emperors over their own 
subjects ; and in this the professors of the civil law, which 
was now diligently studied, lent him their aid with the utmost 
servility. To such a disposition the self-government of the 
Lombard cities appeared mere rebellion. Milan especially, 
the most renowned of them all, drew down upon herself his 
inveterate resentment. He found, unfortunately, too good a 
pretence in her behavicM- towards Lodi. Two natives of that 
mined city threw themselves at the emperor's feet, imploring 
him, as the ultimate source of justice, to redress the wrongs 
of theiT country. It is a striking proof of the terror in- 
spired by Milan that the consuls of Lodi disavowed the com- 
plaints of their countrymen, and the inhabitants trembled at 
the danger of provoking a summary vengeance, against 
which the imperial arms seemed no protection.^ The Milan- 
ese, however, abstained from attacking the people of Lodi, 
though they treated with contempt the emperor^s order to 
leave them at liberty. Frederic meanwhile came into Italy, 
and held a diet at Boncaglia, where complaints poured in 
from many quarters against the Milanese. Pavia and Cre- 
mona, their ancient enemies, were impatient to renew hostili- 
ties under the imperial auspices. Brescia, Tortona, and 
Crema were allies, or rather dependents, of Milan. Frederic 
soon took occasion to attack the latter confederacy. Tortona 
was compelled to surrender and levelled to the ground. But 
a feudal army was soon dissolved ; the emperor had mnch to 
demand his attention at Rome, where he was on ill terms 
with Adrian IV. ; and when the imperial troops were with- 
drawn from Lombardy, the Milanese rebuilt Tortona, and 
expelled the citizens of Lodi from their dwellings. Frederic 
assembled a fresh army, to which almost every city of Lom- 
bardy, willingly or by force, contributed its militia. It is said 
to have exceeded a hundred thousand men. The Milanese 
shut themselves up within their walls; and perhaps might 
have defied the imperial forces, if their immense population, 
which gave them confidence in arms, had not exposed them 

1 See an interasttng aceount of them reproaches Moreiia for partialitj tomida 

circumstances in the uarratiye of Otho Frederic in the Milanese wsLTy should 

Morena, a citizen of Lodi. Script. Ber. have rememhered the provocations of 

Ital. t. Ti. p. 966. M. Sismondi, who Lodi. Hist. desB^pub. Ital.t.ii. p.102. 
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to a different enemy. Milan was obliged by hunger to capitu- 
late, upon conditions not very severe, if a vanquished people 
could ever safely rely upon the convention that testifies their 
submission. 

Frederic, after the surrender of Milan, held a diet at 
Boncaglia, where the effect of his victories was j^^^ ^^ 
fatally perceived. The bishops, the higher nobility, RoncagUa. 
the lawyers, vied with one another in exalting his ^'^' 
prerogatives. He defined the regalian rights, as they were 
called, in such a manner as to exclude the cities and private 
proprietors from coining money, and from tolls or territorial 
dues, which they had for many years possessed. These, 
however, he permitted them to retain for a pecuniary stipula- 
tion. A more important innovation was the appointment of 
magistrates, with the title of podestk, to administer justice 
concurrently with the consuls ; but he soon proceeded to 
abolish the latter office in many cities, and to throw the whole 
government into the hands of his own magistrates. He pro- 
hibited the cities from levying war against each other. It 
may be presumed that he showed no favor to Milan. The 
capitulation was set at naught in its most express provisions ; 
a podestk was sent to supersede the consuls, and part of the 
territory taken away. Whatever might be the risk of resist- 
ance, and the Milanese had experience enough not to under- 
value it, they were determined rather to see their liberties at 
once overthrown than gradually destroyed by a faithless 
tyrant They availed themselves of the absence of his army 
to renew the war. Its issue was more calamitous than that 
of the last. Almost all Lombardy lay patient under subjec- 
tion. The small town of Crema, always the faithful ally of 
Milan, stood a memorable siege against the imperial army ; 
but the inhabitants were ultimately compelled to capitulate 
for their lives, and the vindictive Cremonese razed their 
dwellings to the ground.^ But all smaller cAlami- capture and 
ties were forgotten when the great city of Milan, destrnotion 

,5. 1 t i-i*'-!!/. of Milan. 

worn out by famme rather than subdued by force, 

was reduced to surrender at discretion. Lombardy stood 

in anxious suspense to know the determination of Frederic 

1 The siege of Grama is told at great connt of the methods used in the attack 

length by Otto Morena ; it is interesting, and defence of fortified places before the 

not only as a display of extraordinary, introduction of artillery. Scrip. Ber. 

though unsuccessful, pemeyeranoe and Ital. t. yi. p. 1082-1062. 
Intrepidity, but as the most detailed ac- 
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respecting this aQcient metropolis, the seat of the early Chris- 
tian emperors, and second only to Borne in the hierarchy of 
the Latin church. A delay of three weeks excited fallacious 
hopes ; but at the end of that time an order was given to the 
Milanese to evacuate their habitations. The deserted streets 
were instantly occupied by the imperial army ; the people of 
Pavia and Cremona, of Lodi and Como, were commissioned 
to revenge themselves on the respective quarters of the city 
assigned to them ; and in a few days the pillaged churches 
stood alone amidst the ruins of what had been Milan. 

There was now little left of that freedom to which Lom- 
bardy had aspired : it was gone like a pleasant 
dream, and she awoke to the fears and miseries of 
servitude. Frederic obeyed the dictates of his vindictive 
temper, and of the policy usual among statesmen. He abro- 
gated the consular regimen in some even of the cities which 
had supported him, and established his podestk in their place. 
This magistrate was always a stranger, frequently not even 
an Italian ; and he came to his office with all those prejudices 
against the people he was to govern which cut off every hope 
of justice and humanity. The citizens of Lombardy, espe- 
cially the Milanese, who had been dispersed in the villages 
adjoining their ruined capital, were unable to meet the per- 
petual demands of tribute. In some parts, it is said, two 
thirds of the produce of their lands, the only wealth that re- 
mained, were extorted frt)m them by the imperial officers. 
It was in vain that they prostrated themselves at the feet of 
Frederic He gave at the best only vague promises of re- 
dress ; they were in his eyes rebels ; his delegates had acted 
as Mthful officers, whom, even if they had gone a little be- 
yond his intentions, he could not be expected to punish. 

But there still remained at the heart of Lombardy the 
League of Strong principle of national liberty, imperishable 
J^J^j^y among the perishing armies of her patriots, incon- 
Fraderie. sumablc in the conflagration of her cities.^ Those 
A.D.1167. whom private animosities had led to assist the 
German conqueror blushed at the degradation of their coun- 
try, and at the share they had taken in it. A league was 
secretly formed, in which Cremona, one of the chief cities on 
the imperial side, took a prominent part Those beyond 

1 Qon neque Dardaniis campis potnere perire, 
Nee cum cspta oapi, nee cum eombusfca eremarl. — Enninu, 
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the Adige, hitherto not much engaged in the disputes of 
central Lombardy, had alreadj formed a separate confederacy 
to secure themselves from encroachments, which appeared 
the more unjust, as they had never borne arms against the 
emperor. Their first successes corresponded to^^^ ^^^ 
the justice of their cause ; Frederic was repulsed 
from the territory of Verona, a fortunate augury for the rest 
of Lombardy. These two clusters of cities on the east and 
west of the Adige now united themselves into the famous 
Lombard league, the terms of which were settled in a general 
diet. Their alliance was to last twenty years, during which 
they pledged themselves to mutual assistance against any one 
who should exact more from them than they had been used 
to perform from the time of Henry to the first coming of 
Frederic into Italy ; implying in this the recovery of their 
elective magistracies, their rights of war and peace, and those 
lucrative privileges which, under the name of regalian, had 
been wrested from them in the diet of Roncaglia.^ 

This union of the Lombard cities was formed at a very 
favorable juncture, Frederic had almost ever since his 
accession been engaged in open hostility with the see of 
Eome, and was pursuing the fruitless policy of Henry IV., 
who had endeavored to substitute an antipope of his own 
faction for the legitimate pontiff. Li the prosecution of this 
scheme he had besieged Bome with a great army, which, the 
citizens resisting longer than he expected, fell a prey to the 
autumnal pestilence which visits the neighborhood of that 
capital. The flower of German nobility was cut off by this 
calamity, and the emperor recrossed the Alps, entirely unable 
for the present to withstand the Lombard confederacy. Their 
first overt act of insurrection was the rebuilding of Milan ; 
the confederate troops all joined in this undertaking ; and the 
Milanese, still numerous, though dispersed and persecuted, 
revived as a powerful republic. Lodi was compelled to 
enter into the league ; Pavia alone continued on the impe- 

1 For the nature and conditions of the any numerical designation, to interpret 
Lombard league, besides the usual au- it of the last bearing that name ; as we 
thorities, see Mnratori's 48th dissertation, say King William, for William the Third. 
Tlie words, a tempore Henrici Re^ usque And certainly the liberties of Lombardy 
ad introitum imperatoris Frederici, leave were more perfect under Henry V. than 
it ambiguous which of the Henries was his &ther; besides which, the one reign 
Intended. Muratori thinks it was Henry might still be remembered, and the other 
IV., because the cities then began to be rested in tradition. The question, how- 
independent. It seems, however, natu- ever, is of little moment, 
ral, when a king is mentioned without 
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rial side. As a check to Pavia, and to the marquis of Mont- 
ferrat, the most potent of the independent nobility, the 
Lombards planned the erection of a new city between the 
confines of these two enemies, in a rich plain to the south of 
the Po, and bestowed upon it, in compliment to the Pope, 
Alexander III., the name of Alessandna. Though, from its 
hasty consti^ction, Alessandria was even in that age deem- 
ed rude in appearance, it rapidly became a thriving and 
populous city.^ The intrinsic energy and resources of Lom- 
bardy were now made manifest Frederic, who had tri- 
umphed by their disunion, was unequal to contend against 
their league. After several years of indecisive war the 
emperor invaded the Milanese territory ; but the confederates 
gave him battle, and gained a complete victory at Legnano. 
Battle of Frederic escaped alone and disguised from the 
Legnano. field, with little hope of raising a fresh army, 
A.D. U76. though stiU reluctant from shame to acquiesce in 
the freedom of Lombardy. He was at length persuaded, 
through the mediation of the republic of Venice, to consent 
to a truce of six years, the provisional terms of which were 
all favorable to the league. It was weakened, however, by 
the defection of some of its own members ; Cremona, which 
had never cordially united with her ancient enemies, made 
separate conditions with Frederic, and suffered herself to be 
named among the cities on the imperial side in the armistice. 
Tortona and even Alessandria followed the same course 
during the six years of its duration; a fatal testimony of 
unsubdued animosities, and omen of the calamities of Italy. 
At the expiration of the truce Frederic's anxiety to secure 
Peace of *^® crowu for his son overcame his pride, and the 
Gonetanoe. famous peace of Constance established iJie Lom- 
^'^' bard republics in real independence. 

By the treaty of Constance the cities were maintained in 
the enjoyment of all the regalian rights, whether within their 
walls or in their district, which they could claim by usage. 
Those of levying war, of erecting fortifications, and of admin- 
istering civil and criminal justice, were specially mentioned. 
The nomination of their consuls, or other magistrates, was 
left absolutely to the citizens ; but they were to receive the 

1 Alessandria was stimamed, in deri- GsBsarea, as it Is actually called in the 

lion, della paglia, firom the thatch with peace of Constance, being at that time 

which the houses were coyeied. Frederic on the imperial side. But it soon reooy- 

was yery desirous to change its name to ered its former appellation. 
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investiture of their office from an imperial legate. The cus- 
tomary tributes of provision during the emperor's residence 
in Italy were preserved ; and he was authorized to appoint in 
every city a judge of appeal in civil causes. The Lombard 
league was confirmed, and the cities were permitted to renew 
it at their own discretion ; but they were to take every ten 
years an oath of fidelity to the emperor. This just compact 
preserved, along with every security for the liberties and 
welfare of the cities, as much of the imperial prerogatives as 
could be exercised by a foreign sovereign ccHisistently with 
the people's happiness.^ 

The successful insm*recti<»i of Lombardy is a memorable 
re&tation of that system of policy to which its advocates give 
the appellation of vigorous, and which they perpetually hold 
forth as the only means through which a disa&cted people 
are to be restrained. By a certain class of statesmen, and 
by all men of harsh and violent disposition, measures of con* 
dilation, adherence to the spirit of treaties, regard to ancient 
privileges, or to those rules of moral justice which are para- 
mount to all positive right, are always treated with derision. 
Terror is their only specific; and the physical inability to 
rebel their only security for allegiance. But if the razing of 
cities, the abrogation of privileges, the impoverishment and 
oppression of a nation could assure its constant submission, 
Frederic Barbarossa would never have seen the militia of 
Lombardy arrayed against him at Legnano. Whatever may 
be the pressure upon a conquered people, there will come a 
moment of their recoil. Nor is it material to allege, in 
answer to the present instance, that the accidental destruction 
of Frederic's army by disease enabled the cities of Lombardy 
to succeed in their resistance. The fact may well be dis- 
puted, since Lombardy, when united, appears to have been 
more than equal to a contest with any German force that 
could have been brought against her ; but even if we admit 
the effect of this circumstance, it only exhibits the preca- 
riousness of a policy which collateral events are always liable 
to disturb. Providence reserves to itself various means by 
which the bonds of the oppressor may be broken ; and it is 
not for human sagacity to anticipate whether the army of a 
conqueror shall moulder in the unwholesome marshes of 
Bome or stiffen with frost in a Russian winter. 

1 Muratori, Antiquitates Italiee, Diss 60. 
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The peace of Constance presented a noble opportunity to 
the Lombards of establishing a permanent federal union of 
small republics ; a form of government congenial from the 
earliest ages to Italy, and ^t, perhaps, under which she is 
again destined one day to flourish. They were entitled by 
the provisions of that treaty to preserve their league, the 
basis of a more perfect confederacy, which the course of 
events would have emancipated from every kind of subjec- 
tion to Grermany.^ But dark, long-cherished hatreds, and 
that implacable vindictiveness which, at least in former ages, 
distinguished the private manners of Italy, deformed her 
national character, which can only be the aggregate of in- 
dividual passions. For revenge she threw away the pearl 
of great price, and sacrificed even the recollection of that 
liberty- which had stalked like a majestic spirit among the 
ruins of Milan.^ It passed away, that high disdain of abso- 
lute power, that steadiness and self-devotion, which raised the 
half-civilized Lombards of the twelfth century to the level of 
those ancient republics &om whose history our first notions 
of freedom and virtue are derived. The victim by turns of 
selfish and sanguinary factions, of petty tyrants, and of 
foreign invaders, Italy has fallen like a star from its place in 
heaven; she has seen her harvests trodden down by the 
horses of the stranger, and the blood of her children wasted 
in quarrels not their own : Oonquering or conqtiered, in the 
indignant language of her poet, sttU alike a slaved a long 
retribution for the tyranny of Rome. 

Frederic did not attempt to molest the cities of Lombardy 
^^flw„ of ^ tlie enjoyment of those privileges conceded by 
Si«iiy. the treaty of Constance. His ambition was di- 

verted to a new scheme for aggrandizing the house of Suabia 
by the marriage of his eldest son Henry with Constance, the 
aunt and heiress of William H., king of Sicily. That king- 
dom, which the first monarch Roger had elevated to a high 

1 Though there was no pennanent diet in a fiaderal constitntion. — Maratori, An- 

of the Lombard league, the consuls and tichitii Italiane, t. iii. p. 126; Dissert. 60; 

podestdtf of the respective cities compos- Sismondi, t. ii. p. 189. 

ing it occarionally met in congress to de- < Ansi girar la libertii mini, 

liberate upon measures of general safety. S baeiar lieta ogni ruina, e dire, 

Thus assembled, they were called Recto- Ruiue si, ma serriti^ non mai. 

res Societatis Lombardiss. It is eyident Oaetana Passerini (ossia piutosto 

that, if Lombardy had continued in any Giovan Battista Pastorini,) in 

degree to preserre the spirit of union, Mathias, Oomponimenti L^ici, 

this congress m^ht readily have become vol. iii. p. 881. 

a permanent body, like the Helvetic diet, > Per serrir sempre, o Tincitrice o Tinta. 



ith as extensive powers as are necessary — ^FilicAJa. 
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pitch of renown and power, fell into decay through the 
misconduct of his son William, sumamed the Bad, and did 
not recover much of its lustre under the second William, 
though stjled the Good. His death without issue was 
apparently no remote event; and Constance was the sole 
legitimate survivor of the royal family. It is a curious cir- 
cumstance that no hereditary kingdom appears absolutely to 
have excluded females fix>m its throne, except that which 
from its magnitude was of all the most secure from falling 
into the condition of a province. The Sicilians felt too 
late the defect of their constitution, which permitted an 
independent people to be transferred, as the dowry of a 
woman, to a foreign prince, by whose ministers they might 
justly expect to be insulted and oppressed. Henry, whose 
marriage with Constance took place in 1186, and who suc- 
ceeded in her right to the throne of Sicily three years after- 
wards, was exasperated by a courageous but unsuccessful 
effort of the Norman barons to preserve the crown for an 
illegitimate branch of the royal &mily; and his reign is 
disgraced by a series of atrocious cruelties. The power of 
the house of Suabia was now at its zenith on each side of the 
Alps ; Henry received the Imperial crown the year after his 
fatlier's death in the third crusade, and even prevailed upon 
the princes of Grermany to elect his infant son Frederic as 
his successor. But his own premature decease clouded the 
prospects of his family : Constance survived him but a year ; 
and a child of four years old was left with the inheritance of 
a kingdom which his father's severity had rendered disaf- 
fected, and which the leaders of German mercenaries in his 
service desolated and disputed. 

During the minority of Frederic II., from 1198 to 1216, 
the papal chair was filled by Innocent UI., a name innocent 
second only, and hardly second, to that of Gregory ^^• 
Vn. Young, noble, and intrepid, he united widi the accus- 
tomed spirit of ecclesiastical usurpation, which no one had 
ever carried to so high a point, the more worldly ambition of 
consohdating a separate principality for the Holy See in the 
centre of Italy. The real or spurious donations of Constan- 
tine, Pepin, Charlemagne, and Louia, had given rise to a 
perpetuaJ claim, on the part of the popes, to very extensive 
dominions; but little of this had been effectuated, and in 
Rome itself they were thwarted by the prefect, an officer 
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-who swore fidelity to the emperor, and by the insubordinate 
spirit of the people. In the very neighborhood the small 
cities owned no subjection to the capital, and were probably 
as much self-governed as those of Lombardy. One is trans- 
ported back to the earliest times of the republic in reading of 
the desperate wars between Rome and Tibur or Tusculum ; 
neither of which was subjugated till the latter part of the 
twelfth century. At a further distance were the duchy of 
Spoleto, the march of Ancona, and what had been the ex- 
archate of Ravenna, to aU of which the popes had more or 
less grounded pretensions. Early in the last-mentioned age 
the &mous countess Matilda, to whose zealous protection 
Gregory YII. had been eminently indebted during his long 
dispute with the emperor, granted the reversion of all her 
possessions to the Holy See, first in the lifetime of Gregory, 
and again under the pontificate of Paschal IIL These were 
very extensive, and held by different titles. Of her vast 
Bequest of iJ^^P^rial ficfs, Mantua, Modena, and Tuscany, she 
the coonteM certainly could not dispose. 'The duchy of Spoleto 
^^^^- and march of Ancona were supposed to rest upon 
a different footing. I confess myself not distinctly to com- 
prehend the nature of this part of her succession. These 
had been formerly among the great fiefs of the kingdom of 
Italy. But if I understand it rightly, they had tacitly ceased 
to be subject to the emperors some years before they were 
seized by Godfrey of Lorraine, father-in-law and step-father 
of Matilda. To his son, her husband, she succeeded in the 
possession of those countries. They are commonly consid- 
ered as her alodial or patrimonial property ; yet it is not easy 
to see how, being herself a subject of the empire, she could 
transfer even her alodial estates fi'om its sovereignty. Nor 
on the other hand can it apparently be maintained that she 
was lawful sovereign of countries which had not long since 
been imperial fiefs, and the suzerainty over which had never 
been renounced. The original title of the Holy See, there- 
fore, does not seem incontestable even as to this part of Ma- 
tilda's donation. But I state with hesitation a difficulty to 
which the authors I have consulted do not advert.^ It is 

1 It is almost hopeless to look for ex- the whole, the fitirest of them all, mores 

plicit iiiformation upon the rights and cautiously orer this ground; except when 

pretensions of the Roman see in Italian the claims of Rome happen to clash with 

writers even of the eighteenth century, those of the house of Est«. But I havB 

Muratori, the most learned, and upon not been able to satisfy myself by the 
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certain, however, that the emperors kept possession of the 
whole during the twelfth century, and treated both Spoleto 
and Ancona as parts of the empire, notwithstanding continual 
remonstrances from the Homan pontiffs. Frederic Barba- 
Tossa, at the negotiations of Venice in 1177, promised to 
restore the patrimony of Matilda in fifteen years ; but at the 
close of that period Henry VI. was not disposed to execute 
this arrangement, and granted the county in fief to some of 
his German followers. Upon his death the circumstances 
were favorable to Innocent III. The infant king of Sicily 
had been intrusted by Constance to his guardianship. A 
double election of Philip, brother of Henry VI., and of 
Otho duke of Brunswick, engaged the princes of Germany, 
who had entirely overlooked the claims of young Frederic, 
in a doubtfiil civil war. Neither party was in a condition to 
enter Italy ; and the imperial dignity was vacant for several 
years, till, the death of Philip removing one competitor, Otho 
IV., whom the pope had constantly favored, was crowned 
emperor. During this interval the Italians had no superior ; 
and Innocent availed himself of it to maintain the pretensions 
of the see. These he backed by the production of rather a 
questionable document, the will of Henry VI., said to have 
been found among the baggage of Marquard, one of the 
German soldiers who had been invested with fiefs by the 
late emperor. The cities of what we now call the Bcciesiiwti- 
ecclesiastical state had in the twelfth century their cai atote re- 
own municipal government like those of Lombardy ; innocent 
but they were fer less able to assert a complete in- ^^^ 
dependence. They gladly, therefore, put themselves under 
the protection of the Holy See, which held out some prospect 
of securing them from Marquard and other rapacious parti- 
sans, without disturbing their internal regulations. Thus the 
duchy of Spoleto and march of Ancona submitted to Innocent 
in. ; but he was not strong enough to keep constant posses- 
sion of such extensive territories, and some years afterwards 
adopted the prudent course of granting Ancona in fief to the 
marquis of £ste. He did not, as may be supposed, neglect 
his authority at home ; the prefect of Rome was now com- 
pelled to swear allegiance to the pope, which put an end to 

perugai of some dry and tedious diaserta- learning scarcely inferior to that of Mu- 
ttons in St. Marc (Abr^6 Chronologique ratori, posmssed more opportunity and 
de THist. de I'ltalie, t. ir.)) who, with inclination to speak out. 
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the regular imperial supremacy over that citj, and the privi- 
leges of the citizens were abridged. This is the proper era 
of that temporal sovereignty which the bishops of Rome 
possess over their own city, though still prevented by various 
causes, for nearly three centuries, from becoming unques- 
tioned and unlimited. 

The policy of Rome was now more clearly defined than 
ever. In oixier to preserve what she had thus suddenly 
gained rather by opportunity than strength, it was her interest 
to enfeeble the imperial power, and consequently to maintain 
League of the freedom of the Italian republics. Tuscany 
Tnscftny. ^^ hitherto been ruled by a marquis of the em- 
peror's appointment, though her cities were flourishing, and, 
within themselves, independent. In imitation of the Lom- 
bard confederacy, and impelled by Innocent III., they now 
(with the exception of Pisa, which was always strongly 
attached to the empire) formed a similar league for the 
preservation of their rights. In this league tJhe influence 
of the pope was far more strongly manifested than in that 
of Lombardy. Although the latter had been in alliance 
with Alexander III., and was formed during the height of 
his dispute with Frederic, this ecclesiastical quarrel mingled 
so little in their struggle for liberty that no allusion to it is 
found in the act of their confederacy. But the Tuscan union 
was expressly established *^ for the honor and aggrandizement 
of the apostolic see." The members bound ^emselves to 
defend the possessions and rights of the church, and not to 
i;daiowledge any king or emperor without the approbation 
of the supreme pontiff.^ The Tuscans accordingly were 
more thoroughly attached to the church party than the Lom- 
bards, whose principle was animosity towards the house of 
Suabia. Hence, when Innocent III., some time after, sup- 
ported Frederic II. against the emperor Otho IV., the Mi- 
lanese and their allies were arranged on the imperial side ; 
but the Tuscans continued to adhere to the pope. 

In the wars of Frederic Barbarossa against Milan and 
Faction* of ^^ allies, we have seen the cities of Lombardy 
Ouei& and divided, and a considerable number of them firmly 
GhibeUn«. attached to the imperial interest It does not ap- 

1 Quod poflsessloneset Jura sacrosanctsB perent, nisi quern Romanus ponUfex ap- 
eoclesin bonft fide defenderent; et quod probaret. Muratori, Dissert. 48. (Latin, 
nullum in regem aut imperatorem reci- t. !▼. p. 820; Italian, t. iii. p. 112.) 
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pear, I believe, from history, though it is by no means im- 
probable, that the citizens were at so early a time divided 
among themselves, as to their line of public policy, and that 
the adherence of a particular city to the emperor, or to the 
Lombard league, was only, as proved aflerwards the case, 
that one faction or another acquired an ascendancy in its 
councils. But jealousies long existing between the different 
classes, and only suspended by the national struggle which 
terminated at Constance, gave rise to new modifications of in- 
terests, and new relations towards the empire. About the 
year 1200, or perhaps a little later, the two leading parties 
which divided the cities of Lombardy, and whose mutual ani- 
mosity, having no general subject of contention, required the 
association of a name to direct as well as invigorate its preju- 
dices, became distinguished by the celebrated appellations of 
Guelfs and Ghibelins ; the former adhering to iiie papal side, 
the latter to that of the emperor. These names were derived 
from Germany, and had been the rallying word of faction for 
more than half a century in that country before they were 
transported to a still more favorable soil. The Guefis took 
their name from a very illustrious family, several of whom 
had successively been dukes of Bavaria in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries. The heiress of the last of these inter- 
married with a younger son of the house of Este, a noble 
family settled near Padua, and possessed of great estates on 
each bank of the lower Po. They gave birth to a second 
line of Guelfs, from whom the royal house of Brunswick is 
descended. The name of Ghibelin is derived fix)m a village 
in Franconia, whence Conrad the Salic came, the progenitor, 
through females, of the Suabian emperors. At the election 
of Lothaire in 1125, the Suabian family were disappointed 
of what they considered almost an hereditary possession ; and 
at this time an hostility appears to have commenced between 
them and the house of Guelf, who were nearly related to Lo- 
thaire. Henry the Proud, and his son Henry the Lion, rep- 
resentatives of the latter family, were frequently persecuted 
by the Suabian emperors ; but their fortunes belong to the 
history of Germany.^ Meanwhile the elder branch, though 
not reserved for such glorious destinies as the Guelfs, contin- 

1 The German origin of these oele- ination transferred to Italy. Struyius, 
brated Actions is clearly proved by a Corpus Hist. German, p. 878, and Mnra- 
passage in Otho of Frisingen, who lived tori, a.d. 1152. 
half a century before we find the denom- 

VOL. I. 24 
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oed to Hoamh in Italy ; the marqnises of £ste were by fiir 
the most powerful nobles in eastern Lombardy, and aboat the 
end of the twelfth century b^an to be considered as the 
heads of the diordi party in their neighborhood. They were 
frequently chosen to the office of podesta, or chief magistrate, 
by the cities of Romagna ; and in 1208 the pec^le of Fer- 
rara set the &tal example of sacrificing their freedom for 
tranquillity, by electing Azzo YII., marquis of Este, as their 
lord or sovereign.^ 

Otho lY. was son of Henry the Lion, and consequently 
^^ head of the Guelfs. On his obtaining the imperial 

crown, the prejudices of Italian Actions were di- 
rerted out of their usual channeL He was soon engaged in 
a quarrel with die pope, whose hostility to the empire was 
certain, into ^diatever hands it might falL In Milan, how- 
ever, and generally in the cities which had belonged to the 
Lombard league against Frederic L, hatred of the house of 
Suabia prevailed more than jealousy of the imperial prerog- 
atives ; they adhered to names rather than to principles, and 
supported a Guelf emperor even against the pope. Terms 
of this description, having no definite relation to principles 
which it might be troublesome to learn and defend, are al- 
ways acceptable to mankind, and have the peculiar advantage 
of precluding altogether that spirit of compromise and ac- 
commodation, by which it is sometimes endeavored to ob- 
struct their tendency to hate and injure each other. From 
this time, every city, and almost every citizen, gloried in one 
of these barbarous denominations. In several cities the im- 
perial party predominated through hatred of their neighbors, 
who espoused that of the church. Thus the inveterate feuds 
between Pisa and Florence, Modena and Bologna, Cremona 
and Milan, threw them into opposite factions. But there 
was in every one of these a strong party against that which 
prevailed, and consequently a Guelf city frequently became 
Ghibelin, or conversely, according to the fluctuations of the 
tune.* 

1 Blimondl, t. fl. p. 829. nnlUi il operft sotto nome o pietesto dalle 

■ For the Guelf and GUbelln ftotkma, ISudoni auddette. Solamente xitaniMro 

beddes the hiatoriaju, the Slat disserta- esse plede in alonme priTate fkuni^ie. 

tlon of Murfttori should be nad. Then AntiehitA ItaUane, t. iii. p. 148. ^ut 

Ib aome degree of inaeouraev in his Ian- certainly the names of Guelf and Ghibe- 

guage, where he speaks of these distrao- lin, as party distinctions, may be traced 

uons expiring at the beginning of the all through the fifteenth eentoiy. The 

fifteenth century. Quel seoolo, e yero, former Ibction showed itself distinctly in 

abbond6 anoh' esso di molte guerre, ma the insurrection of the eiUea sul^t to 
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The change to which we have adverted in the politics of 
the Guelf party lasted only during the reign of ji^^ . j. 
Otho IV. When the heir of the house of Suabia 
grew up to manhood, Innocent, who, though his guardian, 
had taken little care of his interests, as long as he flattered 
himself with the hope of finding a Guelf emperor obedient, 
placed the young Frederic at the head of an opposition, com- 
posed of cities always attached to his fisimily, and of such as 
imjdicitly followed the see of Rome. He met with consider- 
able success both in Italy and Germany, and after the death 
of Otho, received the imperial crown. But he had no longer 
to expect any assistance from the pope who conferred it In- 
nocent was dead, and Honorius III., his successor, could not 
behold without apprehension the vast power of Frederic, sup- 
ported in Lombardy by a faction which balanced that of the 
church, and menacing the ecclesiastical territories on the oth- 
er side, by the possession of Naples and Sicily. This king- 
dom, feudatory to Rome, and long her firmest ally, was now, 
by a fatal connection which she had not been able to prevent, 
thrown into the scale of her most dangerous enemy. Hence 
the temporal dominion which Innocent IH. had taken so 
much pains to establish, became a very precarious possession, 
exposed on each side to the attacks of a power that had le^t- 
imate pretensions to almost every province composing it 
The life of Frederic II. was wasted in an unceasing conten- 
tion with the church, and with his Italian subjects, whom she 
excited to rebellions against him. Without inveighing, like 
the popish writers, against this prince, certainly an encour- 
ager of letters, and endowed with many eminent qualities, 
we may lay to his charge a good deal of dissimulation ; I will 
not add ambition, because I am not aware of any period in 
the reign of Frederic, when he was not obliged to act on his 
defence against the aggression of others. But if he had been 
a model of virtues, such men as Honorius HI., Gregory IX., 
and Innocent IV., the popes with whom he had successively 

Milan, upon the death of Gian OaleMBO Steftuio InlbMon, in 1487, speaki fiimil- 

Viflconti in 1404. It appeared again in iarly of them. Script. Rer. Ital. t. iii. 

the attempt of the Milanese to re<$8tab- p. 1221. And even In the oonqneBt of 

liflh their republic in 1447. Sismondi, Milan by Louis Xn. in 1600, the Guelft 

t. ix. p. 884. So in 1477, Ludovico Sfbrza of that city are represented as attached 

made use of Ghibelin prcjjudices to ex- to the French party, while the Ghibelini 

elude the regent Bonne of Sayoy as a abetted Ludoyico Sfona and Maximilian. 

3uelf. Sismondi, t. xi. p. 79. In the Gaicciardini, p. 399. Other passages in 

ecclesiastical state the same distinctions the same historian show these fhctions to 

appear to have been preserved still later, hare been alive ia various parts of Italy. 
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to contend, would not hare given him respite, while he re- 
mained master of Naples, as well as the empire.^ 

It was the custom of every pope to urge princes into a 
crusade, which the condition of Palestine rendered indispen- 
sable, or, more properly ,^ desperate. But this great piece of 
supererogatory devotion had never yet been raised into an 
absolute duty of their station, nor had even private persons 
been ever required to take up the cross by compulsion. Hono- 
rius III., however, exacted a vow firom Frederic, before he con- 
ferred upon him the imperial crown, that he would undertake 
a crusade for the deliverance of Jerusalem. Frederic sub- 
mitted to this engagement, which perhaps he never designed 
to keep, and certainly endeavored afterwards to evade. 
Though he became by marriage nominal king of Jerusalem,^ 
his excellent understanding was not captivated with so barren 
a prospect, and at length his delays in the performance of his 
vow provoked Gregory IX. to issue against him a sentence 
of excommunication. Such a thunderbolt was not to be 
lightly regarded ; and Frederic sailed, the next year, for Pal- 
estine. But having disdained to solicit absolution for what 
he considered as no crime, the court of Rome was excited to 
still fiercer indignation against this profanation of a crusade 
by an excommunicated sovereign. Upon his arrival in Pal- 
estine, he received intelligence that the papal troops had 
broken into the kingdom of Naples. No one could ration- 

iThe ranoor oC Ugotod Catholics teruidlielrewaflBabeIIa,irifeof Comad, 

agdiiBt Vrederio has hardly suhsided at marquis of Montferrat. This Isabella 

the present day. A yery moderate com- was tb» yomigest daughter of Almario 

mendatioii of hhn in Tizabosehi, yol. iy. or Amaury, king of Jerusalem, and by 

t. 7, was not sufEared to pass unoontra> the deaths of her brother Baldwin IV., 

dieted by the Boman editor. And though of her eldest sister Sibilla, wife of Ouy d« 

Muratoil shows quite enough pn^udioe Lusignan, and that sister's child Bald- 



agsinst that emperor's charaoter, a fierce win V., succeeded to a claim upon Jera- 

Boman bigot, whose animadyersions are salem, which, sinoe the yictories of 

printed in the ITthyolume of his Annals Saladin, was not yeiy profitable. It is 

(8yo. edition), flies into paroxysms of fury said that the kings of Naples deduce 

at eyery syllable that looks like modera- thdr title to that sounding inheritance 

tlon. It is well known that, although from this marriage of Frederic (Gian- 

the pubUo poli4^ of Borne has long dis- none, 1. xvi. c. 2) : but the extinction of 

played the pacific temper of weakness, Frederic's posterity must haye, strictly 

the thermometer of ecclesiastical senti- speaking, put an end to any right deiiyed 

ment in that city stands yery nearly as from him ; and Giannone liimself indi- 

high as in the thirteenth century [1810]. cates a better title by the cession of 

Giannone, who sufliered for his boldness, Maria, a princess of Antioch, and legiti- 

has drawn Frederic II. very fityorably. mate heiress of Jerusalem, to Charles of 

perhaps too fttyorably, in the 16th and Aqjou In 1272. How Ikr, indeed, this 

17th books of the Istoria Oiyile di Napoli. may have been regularly transmitted to 

SThe second wife of Frederic was the present king of Naples, I do not 

lolante, or Violante, daughter of John, know, and am sure that it is not worth 

eoant of Bxinme, by Ifaila, eldest dau^- ^hile to hiquire. 
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ally have blamed Frederic, if he had quitted the Holy Land 
as he found it; but he made a treaty with the Saracens, 
which, though by no means so disadvantageous as under all 
the circumstances might have been expected, served as a pre- 
text for new calumnies against him in Europe. The charge 
of irreligion, eagerly and successfully propagated, he repelled 
by persecuting edicts against heresy, that do no great honor 
to his memory, and availed him little at the time. Over his 
Neapolitan dominions he exercised a rigorous government, 
rendered perhaps necessary by the levity and insubordination 
characteristic of the inhabitants, but which tended, through 
the artful representations of Honorius and Gregory, to alann 
and alienate the Italian republics. 

A new generation had risen up in Lombardy since the 
peace of Constance, and the prerogatives reserved ^j^ ^^^^ 
by that treaty to the empire were so seldom called with the 
into action, that few cities were disposed to recol- ^™^»'<^ 
lect their existence. They denominated themselves Guelfs or 
Ghibelins, according to habit, and out of their mutual oppo- 
sition, but without much reference to the empire. Those how- 
ever of the former party, and especially Milan, retained their 
antipathy to the house of Suabia. Though Frederic 11. was 
entitled, as &r as established usage can create a right, to the 
sovereignty of Italy, the Milanese would never acknowledge 
him, nor permit his coronation at Monza, according to ancient 
ceremony, with the iron crown of the Lombard kings. The 
pope fomented, to the utmost of his power, this ^affected 
spirit, and encouraged the Lombard cities to renew their for- 
mer league. This, although conformable to a provision in 
the treaty of Constance, was manifestly hostile to Frederic, 
and may be considered as the commencement of a second 
contest between the republican cities of Lombardy and the 
empire. But there was a striking difference between this and 
the former confederacy against Frederic Barbarossa. In the 
league of 1167, almost every city, forgetting all smaller ani- 
mosities in the great cause of defending the national privi- 
leges, contributed its share of exertion to sustain that perilous 
conflict ; and this transient unanimity in a people so distracted 
by internal faction as the Lombard is the surest witness to 
the justice of their undertaking. Sixty years afterwards, 
their war against the second Frederic had less of provocation 
and less of public spirit It was in fact a party struggle of 
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Guelf and Ghibelin cities, to which the names of the church 
and the empire gave more of dignity and consistence. 

The republics of Italy in the thirteenth century were so 

numerous and independent, and their revolutions so 
ment^ST frequent, that it is a difficult matter to avoid con- 
JfJUj*^ fusion in following their history. It will give 

more arrangement to our ideas, and at the same 
time illustrate the changes that took place in these little 
states, if we consider them as divided into four clusters or 
constellations, not indeed unconnected one with another, yet 
each having its own centre of motion and its own boundaries. 
The first of these we may suppose formed of the cities in 
•central Lombardy, between the Sessia and the Adige, the 
Alps and the Ligurian mountains; it comprehends Milan, 
Cremona, Pavia, Brescia, Bergamo, Parma, Piacenza, Man- 
tua, Lodi, Alessandria, and several others less distinguished. 
These were the original seats of Italian liberty, the great 
movers in the wars of the elder Frederic. Milan was at the 
head of this cluster of cities, and her influence gave an ascen- 
dency to the Guelf party ; she had, since the treaty of Con- 
stance, rendered Lodi and Pavia almost her subjects, and was 
in strict union with Brescia and Piacenza. Parma, however, 
and Cremona, were unshaken defenders of the empire. In 
the second class we may place the cities of the march of Ve- 
rona, between the Adige and the frontiers of Germany. Of 
these there were but four worth mentioning : Verona, Vicenza, 
Padua and Treviso. The citizens of all the four were in- 
clined to the Guelf interests ; but a powerful body of rural 
nobility, who had never been compelled, like those upon the 
Upper Po, to quit their fortresses in the hilly country, or 
reside within the walls, attached themselves to the opposite 
denomination.^ Some of them obtained very great authority 
in the civil feuds of these four republics ; and especially two 
brothers, £ccelin and Alberic da Romano, of a rich and dis- 
tinguished family, known for its devotion to the empire. By 
extraordinary vigor and decision of character, by dissimula- 
tion and breach of oaths, by the intimidating effects of almost 
unparalleled cruelty, Eccehn da Romano became after some 
years the absolute master of three cities, Padua, Verona, 
and Vicenza; and the Guelf party, in consequence, was 

I Sismondi, t. ii. p. 222. 
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entirely subverted beyond the Adige, during the continuance 
of his tyranny.^ Another cluster was composed of the cities 
in Eomagna ; Bologna, Imola, Faenza, Ferrara, and several 
others. Of these, Bologna was ^ the most powerful, and, 
as no city was more steadily for the interests of the church, 
the Guelfs usually predominated in this class ; to which also 
the influence of the house of Este not a Utile contributed. 
Modena, though not geographically within the limits of this 
dividon, may be classed along with it from her constant wars 
with Bologna. A fourth dass will comprehend the whole 
of Tuscany, separated almost entirely from the politics of 
Lombardy and Komagna. Florence headed the Guelf cities 
in this province, Pisa the GhibeHn. The Tuscan union was 
formed, as has been said above, by Innocent IIL, and was 
strongly inclined to the popes ; but gradually the Ghibelin 
party acquired its share of influence ; and the cities of Siena, 
Arezzo, and Lucca shifted their policy, according to external 
circumstances or the fluctuations of their internal factions. 
The petty cities in the region of Spoleto and Ancona hardly 
perhaps deserve the name of republics ; and G^noa does not 
readily fall into any of our four classes, unless her wars with 
Pisa may be thought to connect her with Tuscany.^ 

After several years of transient hostility and precarious 
truce, the Guelf cities of Lombardy engaged in a regular 
and protracted war with Frederic II., or more properly with 
their Ghibelin adversaries. Few events of this contest de- 
serve particular notice. Neither party ever obtained such 
decisive advantages as had alternately belonged to Frederic 

1 The erneltles of IBooelin excited nni- oountry seemB to be leas elucidated by 

▼enal horror in an age when inhumanitj ancient or modern writers than that of 

towards enemies was as common as fear other parts of Italy. It was at this time 

and revenge could make it. It was an divided between the counts of Savoy 

usual trick of beggars, all over Italy, to and marquises of Montferrat. But Asti, 

pretend that they had been deprived of Ohieri, and Turin, especially the two 

their eyes or limbs by the Veronese former, appear to have had a republican 

tyrant. There is hardly an instance in form ot government. They were, how- 

Buropean history of so sanguinary a ever, not absolutely Independent. The 

government subsisting Ibr more than only Pledmontese dtj that can properly 

twenty yean. The crimes of Eocelin are be considered as a separate state, in the 

remarkably well authenticated by the thirteenth century, was VercelU; and 

testimony of several contemporary writ- even there the bishop seems to have 

ers, who enter Into great details. Most possessed a sort of temporal sovereignty, 

of these are found in the seventh volume Denina.author of the Rlvolmdonl d'ltaUa, 

of Scriptores Rerum Italicarum. Sis- first printed in 1769, lived to publish in 

mondi, t. ill. p. 83, 111, 208, is more full his old age a history of western Italy, or 

than any of the modems. Piedmont, firom which I have gleaned a 

SI have taken no notice of Piedmont few fkcts.—IstorladelP Italia Occidentale;^ 

in this division. The history of that Torino, 1809, 6 vols. 8vo. 
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Barbarossa and the Lombard confederacy, during the war of 
the preceding century. A defeat of the Milanese by the 
emperor, at Corte Nuova, in 1237, was balanced by his 
unsuccessful siege at Brescia the next year. The Pisans 
assisted Frederic to gain a great naval victory over the 
Genoese fleet, in 1241; but he was obliged to rise from the 
blockade of Parma, which had left the standard of Ghibelin- 
ism, in 1248. Ultimately, however, the strength of the 
house of Suabia was exhausted by so tedious a struggle ; the 
Ghibelins of Italy had their vicissitudes of success ; but their 
country, and even themselves, lost more and more of the 
ancient connection with Germany. 

In this resistance to Frederic 11. the Lombards were much 
indebted to the constant support of Gregory IX. and his 
successor Innocent IV. ; and the Guelf, or the church party, 
were used as synonymous terms. These pontiffs bore an 
unquenchable hatred to the house of Suabia. No concessions 
mitigated their animosity; no reconciliation was sincere. 
Whatever faults may be imputed to Frederic, it is impossible 
for any one, not blindly devoted to the court of Rome, to 
deny that he was iniquitously proscribed by her unprincipled 
ambition. His real crime was the inheritance of his ances- 
tors, and the name of the house of Suabia. In 1239 he 
was excommunicated by Gregory IX. To this he was tol- 
erably accustomed by former experience ; but the sentence 
was attended by an absolution of his subjects from their 
allegiance, and a formal deposition. These sentences were 
not very effective upon men of vigorous minds, or upon those 
whose passions were engaged in their cause ; but they influ- 
enced both those who feared the threatenings of the clergy 
and those who wavered already as to their line of political 
conduct In the fluctuating state of Lombardy the excom- 
munication of Frederic undermined his interests even in 
cities like Parma, that had been friendly, and seemed to 
identify the cause of his enemies with that of religion — a 
prejudice artfully fomented by means of calumnies propagated 
against himself, and which the conduct of such leading 
Ghibelins as Eccelin, who lived in an open defiance of Grod 
and man, did not contribute to lessen. In 1240, Gregory 
proceeded to publish a crusade against Frederic, as if he had 
been an open enemy to religion; which he revenged by 
putting to death all the prisoners he made who wore the 
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cross. There was one thing wanting to make the expulsion 
of the emperor from the Christian commonwealth more com- 
plete. Gregory IX. accordingly projected, and Innocent FV 
carried into effect, the convocation of a general oomidL 
This was held at Lyons, an imperial city, but over councu of 
which Frederic could no longer retain his suprem- ^y<»°^A^ 
acy. In this assembly, where one hundred and ^'^' 
forty prelates appeared, the question whether Frederic ought 
to be deposed was solemnly discussed ; he submitted to de- 
fend himself by his advocates : and the pope in the presence, 
though without formally collecting the suffrages of the council, 
pronounced a sentence, by which Frederic's excommunica- 
tion was renewed, the empire and all his kingdoms taken 
away, and his subjects absolved from their fidelity. This is 
the most pompous act of usurpation in all the records of the 
church of Home; and the tacit approbration of a general 
council seemed to incorporate the pretended right of deposing 
kings, which might have passed as a mad vaunt of Gregory 
VII. and his successors, with the established faith of Chris- 
tendom. 

Upon the death of Frederic 11. in 1250, he left to his son 
Conrad a contest to maintain for every part of his inheritance^ 
as well as for the imperial crown. But the vigor .^jy 
of the house of Suabia was gone ; Conrad was re- 
duced to fight for the kingdom of Naples, the only succession 
which he could hope to secure against the troops of Innocent 
IV., who still pursued his family with implacable hatred, and 
claimed that kingdom as forfeited to its feudal superior, the 
Holy See. After Conrad's premature death, which happen- 
ed in 1254, the throne was filled by his illegitimate brother 
Manfred, who retained it by his bravery and address, in de- 
spite of the popes, till they were compelled to call in the 
assistance of a more powerful arm. 

The death of Conrad brings to a termination that period 
in Italian history which we have described as nearly coex- 
tensive with the greatness of the house of Suabia. It is 
perhaps upon the whole the most honorable to Italy ; that in 
which she displayed the most of national energy and patriot- 
ism. A Florentine or Venetian may dwell with pleasure 
upon later times, but a Lombard will cast back his eye across 
the desert of centuries, till it reposes on the field of Legnano. 
Great changes followed in the foreign and internal policy, in 
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the moral and militarj character of Italy. But before we de- 
scend to the next period, it will be necessary to remark some 
material circumstances in that which has just passed under 
our review. 

The successM resistance of the Lombard cities to such 
Oaiues of «im pnnces as hoih the Frederics must astonish a 
tneeeis of reader* who brings to the story of these middle 
i'0»'»»^' ages notions derived from modem times. But 
when we consider not only the ineffectual control which 
could be exerted over a feudal army, bound only to a short 
term of service, and reluctantly kept in the field at its own 
cost, but the peculiar distrust and disaffection with which 
many German princes regarded the house of Suabia, less 
reason will appear for surprise. Nor did the kingdom of 
Naples, almost always in agitation, yield any materisJ aid to 
the second Frederic The main cause, however, of that 
triumph which attended Lombardy was the intrinsic energy 
of a free government. From the eleventh century, when the 
cities became virtually republican, they put out those vigor- 
ous shoots which are the growth of freedom alone. T^eir 
domestic feuds, their mutual wars, the fierce assaults of their 
national enemies, checked not their strength, their wealth, or 
their population; but rather as the limbs are nerved by 
labor and hardship, the republics of Italy grew in vigor and 
courage through the conflicts they sustained. If we but re- 
member what savage license prevailed during the ages that 
preceded their rise, the rapiae of public robbers, or of feudal 
nobles little differing from robbers, the contempt of industri- 
ous arts, the inadequacy of penal laws and the impossibility 
of carrying them into effect, we shall form some notion of 
the change which was wrought in the condition of Italy by 
the growth of its cities. In comparison with the blessiags 
of industry protected, injustice controlled, emulation awak 
ened, the disorders which ruffled their surface appear slight 
and momentary. I speak only of this first stage of their in? 
dependence, and chiefly of the twelfth century, before those 
civil dissensions had reached their height, by which the glory 
and prosperity of Lombardy were soon to be subverted. 

We have few authentic testimonies as to the domestic im- 
provement of the free Italian cities, while they still deserve 
the name. But we may perceive by history that their power 
and population, according to their extent of territory, were 
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almost incredible. In Galvaaeus Flamma, a Milanese 
writer, we find a curious statistical account of that city in 
1288, which, though of a date about thirty years after its 
liberties had been overthrown by usurpation, must be con- 
sidered as implying a high degree of previous advancement, 
even if we make allowance, as probably we should, for some 
exaggeration. The inhabitants are reckoned at 200,000 ; the 
private houses 13,000 ; the nobility alone dwelt in sixty 
streets; 8,000 gentlemen or heavy cavalry (milites) might 
be mustered from the city and its district, and 240,000 men 
capable of arms : a force sufficient, the writer observes, to 
crush all the Saracens. There were in Milan six hundred 
notaries, two hundred physicians, eighty schoolmasters, and 
Mty transcribers of manuscripts. In the district were one 
hundred and fifty castles with adjoiniug villages. Such was 
the state of Milan, Flamma concludes, in 1288 ; it is not for 
me to say whether it has gained or lost ground since that 
time.^ At this period the territory of Mhan was not per- 
haps more extensive than the county of Surrey; it was 
bounded at a little distance, on almost every side, by Lodi, 
or Pavia, or Bergamo, or Como. It is possible, however, 
that Flamma may have meant to include some of these as 
dependencies ol Milan, though not strictly united with it. 
How flourishing must the state of cultivation have been in 
such a country, which not only drew no supplies from any 
foreign land, but exported part of her own produce ! It was 
in the best age of their liberties, immediately after the battle 
of Legnano, that the Milanese commenced the great canal 
which conducts the waters of the Tesino to their capital, a 
work very extraordinary for that time. During the same 
period the cities gave proofs of internal prosperity that m 
many instances have descended to our own observation in 
the solidity and magnificence of their architecture. Eccle- 
siastical structures were perhaps more splendid in France 
and England ; but neither country could pretend to match 

1 Muratori, Script. Reram Italie. t. zi. work to the praises of Azzo, asserts 

This expression of Flamma may seem to therein, that he had greatly improved 

intimate, that Blilan had declined in his the beauty and oonyenience of the city ; 

time, which was about 1S40. Tet as thouji^h Brescia, Cremona, and other 

she had been continually advancing in places had declined. Azarius, too, a writer 

power, and had not yet experienced any of the same age, makes a similar repre* 

tyrannical government, I cannot imagine sentation. Script. Ber. Ital. t. xvi. pp. 

thiii to have been the case ; and the same 314, 317. Of Luchino Visconti he says : 

Flamma, who is a great flatterer of the Statum Madiolani reintegravit in tantum, 

Visconti, and has dedicated a particular quod non civitas, sed provincia videbatur. 
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the palaces and public buildings, the streets flagged with 
stone, the bridges of the same material, or the commodious 
private houses of Italy.^ 

The courage of these cities was wrought sometimes to a 
tone of insolent defiance through the security inspired by 
their means of defence. From the time of the Romans to 
that when the use of gunpowder came to prevail, little 
change was made, or perhaps could be made, in that part of 
military science whidi relates to the attack and defence of 
fortified places. We find precisely the same engines of 
offence ; the cumbrous towers, firom which arrows were shot 
at the besieged, the machines from which stones were dis- 
charged, the battering-rams which assailed the walls^ and 
the basketrwork covering (the vinea or testudo of the an- 
cients, and the gattus or chat-chateil of the middle ages) 
tmder which those who pushed the battering engines were 
protected from the enemy. On the other hand, a city was 
fortified with a strong wall of brick or marble, with towers 
raised upon it at intervals, and a deep moat in front. Some- 
times the antemural or barbacan was added ; a rampart of 
less height, which impeded the approach of the hostile en- 
gines. The gates were guarded with a portcullis ; an inven- 
tion which, as well as the barbacan, was borrowed frY>m the 
Saracens.^ With such advantages for defence, a numerous 
and intrepid body of burghers might not unreasonably stand 
at bay against a powerful army ; and as the consequences of 
capture were most terrible, while resistance was seldom 
hopeless, we cannot wonder at the desparate bravery of so 
many besieged towns. Indeed it seldom happened that one 
of considerable size was taken, except by famine or treach- 
ery. Tortona did not submit to Frederic Barbarossa till the 
besiegers had corrupted with sulphur the only fountain that 
supphed the citizens ; nor Crema till her walls were over- 
topped by the battering engines. Ancona held out a noble 
example of sustaining the pressure of extreme famine. 
Brescia tried all the resources of a skilful engineer against 
the second Frederic ; and swerved not from her steadiness, 
when that prince, imitating an atrocious precedent of his 
grandfather at the siege of Crema, exposed his prisoners 

1 SiBmondi, t. It. p. 176 ; Tiraboschi, indeed, applicable to a period rather later 

t. ir. p. 426. See also the obflerrationa than that of her free republics, 

of Denina on the population and agri- * Maratori, Antiquit. Ital. Dissert. 26 
enlture of Italy, 1. xly. c. 9, 10, chiefly, 
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upon his battering engines to the stones that were hurled by 
their fellow-citizens upon the waUs.^ 

Of the government which existed in the republics of Italy 
during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, no r^^^^ 
definite sketch can be traced. The chroniclers of internal 
those times are few and jejune ; and, as is usual 8o^e"»>n«n*» 
with contemporaries, rather intimate than describe the civil 
polity of their respective countries. It would indeed be a 
weary task, if it were even possible, to delineate the consti- 
tutions of thirty or forty little states which were in perpetual 
fluctuation. The magistrates elected in almost all of them, 
when they first began to shake off the jurisdiction of their 
count or bishop, were styled consuls ; a word very expressive 
to an Italian ear, since, in the darkest ages, tradition must 
have preserved some acquaintance with the republican gov- 
ernment of Rome." The consuls were always annual ; and 
their office comprehended the command of the national mili- 
tia in war, as well as the administration of justice and pre- 
servation of public order; but their number was various; 
two, four, six, or even twelve. In their legislative and de- 
liberative councils the Lombards still copied the Roman con- 
stitution, or perhaps fell naturally into the form most calcu- 
lated to unite sound discretion with the exercise of popular 
sovereignty. A council of trust and secrecy (della credenza) 
was composed of a small number of persons, who took the 
management of public affairs, and may be called the minis- 
ters of the state. But the decision upon matters of general 
importance, treaties of alliance or declarations of war, the 
choice of consuls, or ambassadors, belonged to the general 
council. This appears not to have been uniformly constitut- 
ed in every city ; and according to its composition the gov- 
ernment was more or less democratical. An ultimate sover- 
eignty, however, was reserved to the mass of the people ; 
and a parliament or general assembly was held to deliberate 
on any change in the form of constitution.* 

About the end of the twelfth century a new and singular 
species of magistracy was introduced into the Lombard cities. 

1 See these rieges in the second and himself pnblicorum officiorum particeps 

third Tolnmes of Slsmondi. That of eteon«u2ufnepistolamni dictator. Script. 

Anoona, t. ii. p. 145-206, is told idth re- Ber. Ital. t. y. p. 486. This is, I believe, 

markable elegance, and seyeral interest- the earliest mention of those magistrates, 

ing circumstances. Muratori, Annali d' Italia, a.d. 1107. 

s Landnlf, the younger, whose history * Muratori, Dissert. 46 and 62. S&l- 

of Milan extends fhnnl094 to 1188, calls mondi, t. i. p. 886. 
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Doiiiig the iyraimy of Frederic L he had appointed officers 
of his own, called podestiis, mstead of the elecdTe oonsnls. 
It u remarkable that this memorial of despotic power should 
not have excited insuperable alarm and disgust in the free 
republics. But, cm the contrarf, they ahnost universany, 
after the peace of Constance, revived an office which had 
been abrogated when they first rose in rebelHon against 
Frederic From experience, as we must presume, of the par- 
tiality which their domestic ^u^ons carried into die admmis- 
tration of justice, it became a general practice to elect, by 
the name of podest^ a citizen of some neighboring state as 
their general, their criminal judge, and preserver of the 
peace. The last duty was frequently arduous, and requir- 
ed a vigorous as weU as an upright magistrate. Offences 
against the laws and security of the commonwealth were 
during the middle ages as often, perhaps more often, com- 
mitted by the rich and powerful than by the inferior class 
of society. Rude and Hcentaous manners, &mily feuds and 
private revenge, or the mere insolence of strengdi, rendered 
the execution of criminal justice practically and in every 
day's experience, what is now litfle required, a necessary 
protecdon to the poor against oppression. The sentence of 
a magistrate against a powerftil offender was not pronounced 
without danger of tbmult ; it was seldom executed without 
force. A convicted criminal was not, as at present, the 
stricken deer of society, whose disgrace his kindred shrink 
from participating, and whose memory they strive to forget. 
Imputing his sentence to iniquity, or glorying in an act which 
the laws of his fellow-citizens, but not their sentiments, con- 
demned, he stood upon his defence amidst a circle of friends. 
The law was to be enforced not against an individual, but a 
fiunily — not against a family, but a &ctioii — not perhaps 
against a local faction, but the whole Guelf or Ghibelin 
name, which might become interested in the quarreL The 
podestk was to arm the republic against her refractory citi- 
zen ; his house was to be besieged and razed to the ground, his 
defenders to be quelled by violence : and thus the people, 
become familiar with outrage and homicide under the com- 
mand of their magistrates, were more disposed to repeat 
such scenes at the instigation of their passions.^ 

1 Siamondi, t. Ul. p. 268; from whom tnted by ViJluii'i hMorj of lloiuiee, 
the lubfltanoe of them obserratloiu is and Steltt'f annala of G«noft. 
borrowed. They may be copiously illiu- 
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The podesti was sometimes chosen in a general assembly, 
sometimes by a select number of citizens. His office was 
annual, though prolonged in* peculiar emergencies. He was 
invariably a man oi: noble family, even in those cities which 
excluded their own nobility from any share in the govern- 
ment He received a fixed salary, and was compelled to 
remain in the city after the expiration of his office for the 
purpose of answering such charges as might be adduced 
against his conduct He could neither marry a native of 
the city, nor have any relation resident within the district, 
nor even, so great was their jealousy, eat or drink in the 
house of any citizen. The authority of these foreign magis- 
trates was not by any means alike in all cities. In some he 
seems to have superseded the consuls, and commanded the 
armies in war. In others, as Milan and Florence, his au- 
thority was merely judicial. We find in some of the old 
annals the years headed by the names of the podestks, as by 
those of the consuls in the history of Rome.^ 

The effects of the evil spirit of discord that had so &tally 
breathed upon the republics of Lombardy were by and diasen- 
no means confined to national interests, or to the ■'**°*- 
grand distinction of Guelf and Ghibelin. Dissensions glow- 
ed in the heart of every city, and as the danger of foreign 
war became distant, these grew more fierce and unappeasa^ 
ble. The feudal system had been established upon the prin- 
ciple of territorial aristocracy ; it maintained tiie authority, 
it encouraged the pride of rank. Hence, when the rural 
nobility were compelled to take up their residence in cities, 
they preserved the ascendency of birth and riches. From 
the natural respect which is shown to these advantages, all 
offices of trust and command were shared amongst them ; it 
is not material whether this were by positive right or con- 
tinual usage. A limited aristocracy of this description, 
where the inferior citizens possess the right of selecting 
their magistrates by free suffrage from a numerous body of 
nobles is not among the worst forms of government, and 
affi)rds no contemptible security against oppression and an- 
archy. This regimen appears to have prevailed in most of 
the Lombard cities during the eleventh and twelffh centuries ; 
though, in so great a deficiency of authentic materials, it 

iMuratori, I^iasert. 46. 
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would be too peremptory to assert this as an unequiyocal 
truth. There is one very early instance, in the year 1041, 
of a civil war at Milan between the capitanei, or vassals of 
the empire, and the plebeian burgesses, which was appeased 
by the mediation of Henry IIL This is ascribed to the ill 
treatment which the latter experienced — as was usual in- 
deed in all parts of Europe, but which was endured with 
inevitable submission everywhere else. In this civil war, 
which lasted three years, the nobility were obliged to leave 
Milan, and carry on the contest in the adjacent plains ; and 
one of their class, by name Lanzon, whether moved by am- 
bition, or by virtuous indignation against tyranny, put him- 
self at the head of the people.^ 

From this time we scarcely find any mention of dissen- 
sions among the two orders till afler the peace of Ck)nstance — 
a proof, however defective the contemporary annals may be, 
that such disturbances had neither been frequent nor serious. 
A schism between the nobles and people is noticed to have 
occurred at Faenza in 1185. A serious civil war of some 
duration broke out between them at Brescia in 1200. From 
this time mutual jealousies interrupted the domestic tranquil- 
lity of other cities, but it is about 1220 that they appear to 
have taken a decided aspect of civil war ; within a few years 
of that epoch the question of aristocratical or popular com- 
mand was tried by arms in Milan, Piacenza, Modena, Cremo- 
na, and Bologna.^ 

It would be in vain to enter upon the merits of these feuds, 
which the meagre historians of the time are seldom much 
disposed to elucidate, and which they saw with their own 
prejudices. A writer of the present age would show little 
philosophy if he were to heat his passions by the reflection, 
as it were, of those forgotten animosities, and aggravate, like 
a partial contemporary, the failings of one or another faction. 
We have no need of positive testimony to acquaint us with 
the general tenor of their history. We know that a nobility 
is always insolent, that a populace is always intemperate ; and 
may safely presume that the former began, as the latter end- 
ed, by injustice and abuse of power. At one time the aris- 
tocracy, not content with seeing the annual magistrates selected 

1 lAndaUtifl, Hist. Mediolan. in Script. < Sismondi. t. ii. p. 444; Mmatori, 
Bemm Ital. t. iy. p. 86; Muiatori, Dis- AniuJi d' Italia, a.d. 1186. fcc. 
sert. 62 ; AnnaU d' Italia, a.d. 1041; 8t. 
Marc, t. iii. p. 94. 
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fiom their body, would endeavor by usurpation to exclude 
the bulk of the citizens from suffrage. At another, the mer- 
chants, grown proud by riches, and confident of their strength, 
would aim at obtaining the honors of the state, which had 
been reserved to the nobility. This is the inevitable conse- 
quence of commercial wealth, and indeed of freedom and 
social order, which are the parents of wealth. There is in 
the progress of civilization a term at which exclusive privi- 
leges must be relaxed, or the possessors must perish along 
with them. In one or two cities a temporary compromise 
was made through the intervention of the pope, whereby of- 
fices of public trust, from the highest to the lowest, were di- 
vided, in equal proportions, or otherwise, between the nobles 
and the people. This also is no bad expedient, and proved 
singularly efficacious in appeasing the dissensions of ancient 
Borne. 

There is, however, a natural preponderance in the popular 
scale, which, in a fair trial, invariably gains on that of the 
less numerous class. The artisans, who composed the bulk 
of the population, were arranged in companies according to 
their occupations. Sometimes, as at Milan, they formed sep- 
arate associations, with rules for their internal government.^ 
The dubs, called at Milan la Motta and la Credenza, obtained 
a degree of weight not at all surprising to those who consider 
the spirit of mutual attachment which beldbgs to such frater- 
nities ; and we shall see a more striking instance of this here- 
after in the republic of Florence. To so formidable and 
organized a democracy the nobles opposed their numerous 
families, the generous spirit that belongs to high birth, the in- 
fluence of wealth and established name. The members of 
each distinguished family appear to have lived in the same 
street ; their houses were fortified with square massive towers 
of commanding height, and wore the semblance of castles 
within the walls of a city. Brancaleon, the &mous senator 
of Bome, destroyed one hundred and forty of these domestic 
entrenchments, which were constantly serving the purpose of 
civil broils and outrage. Expelled, as frequently happened, 
from the dty, it was in the power of the nobles to avail them- 
selves of their superiority in the use of cavalry, and to lay 
waste the district, till weariness of an unprofitable contention 

1 Mnratoii, Diawrl. 62; Sismondi, t. iU. p. 262. 
VOL. I. **^ 
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redaoed the dtkens to tenns of comiKroiiiise. But when aB 
these resooroes were ineffectual, they were tempted or forced 
to sacrifice the public liberty to their own wel&re, and lent 
their aid to a foreign master or a domestic usurper. 

In all these scenes of torbulenoe, whether the contest was 
between the nobles and people or the Gkielf or Ghibelin foe 
tions, no mercy was shown by the conqn^iors. The van- 
quished lost their homes and fortunes, and, redring to other 
ddes of their own party, waited for the oppontnniQr ^ revenge* 
In a popular tomuk the houses of the beaten side were fr»* 
qnently levelled to the ground — not perhaps from a sort o£ 
smseless fory, which Muratori inveighs against, bat on ao* 
count of the injury which these fcntified houses inflicted upon 
the lower citisens. The most deadly hatred is that which 
men exasperated by proscription and forfdtnre bear to their 
country ; nor have we need to ask any other cause for the 
calamities of Italy than the bitterness with which an unsuc- 
cessM foction was thus pursued into banishm^it. Wh^i 
the GhibeUns were returning to Florence, after a defeat given 
to the prevailing party in 1260, it was proposed among them 
to demolish the city itself which had cast them out ; and, but 
for the persuasion of one man, Farinata degl' Uberti, their 
revenge would have thus extinguil^hed all patriotism.^ It is 
to this that we must aoeribe their proneness to call in assist- 
ance from every sftte, and to invite any servitude for the sake 
oi retaliating upon their adversaries. The simple love of 
public liberty is in general, I fear, too abstract a pasdon to 
glow warmly in the human breast; and though often in- 
vigorated as well as determined by peraonal animosities 
and predilections, is as frequently extinguished by tht same 
cause. 

Independently of the two leading differences which embattled 
the citizens of an Italian state, their form of government and 
their relation to the empire, th^re were others more contemp- 
tible though not less mischievous. In every city the quarrds 
of private families became the foundation of general sdiism, 
sedition, and proscription. SometimeB these blended them*- 
sdves with the grand disdnotions of Gkielf and Ghibelin; 

1 O. Vnianl. 1. Tl. 0. 82. Sismondi. oonrsnatton of tiie poftt wICh Varlnftte. 

I eannot fbrgitB Dante fbr placing this oant. 10, is Tery flue, and fUnstratlTB of 

patriot tri V anime pid ner«, in one of Florenthie history, 
the wont xeglona or his Infbrao. (Hie 
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tK)metimes they were mote nakedly consj^cuons. Thh tnay 
be illustrated by <»ie or two prcnaineat examples. Imilda de' 
Lambertaxxi, a noble young lady at Bologna, was surprised 
by her biothers in a secret interview with Boniface Grieremei, 
whose fiunily had long been separated by the most inveterate 
enmity from her own. She had jnst time to escape, while 
the Lambertazzi despatched her lover with their poisoned 
daggers.. On her return she found his body still wmrm, and 
a £Ednt hope suggested the remedy of sucJdng the venom 
from his wounds. But it only communicated itself to her 
own veins, and they were found by her attendants stretched 
lifeless by eadi other's side. So cruel an outrage wrought 
the Gieremei to madness ; they fi^rmed aUiances with some 
neighboring republics ; the Lambertazzi took the saane meas- 
ures ; and after a fight in the streets of Bologna, of forty 
days' duration, the latter were driven out of the dty, with aU 
the Ghibelins, their political associates. Twelve thousand 
citizens were condemned to banishment, their houses raeed, and 
thdr estates confiscated.^ Florence was at rest till, in 1215^ 
the assassination of an individual produced a mortal feud 
between the families Buondelmonti and Uberti, in which all 
the city took a part An outrage committed at Pistoja in 
1800 split the inhabitants* into the parties of Bianchi and 
Neri; and these, spreading to Florence, created one of the 
most virulent divisions which annoyed that republic In one 
a£ the changes which attended this little ranufication of fac- 
tion, Florence expelled a young citizen who had borne o^ 
fices of magistracy, and espoused the cause of tlie Biaa- 
chL Dante Aligner! i^etired to the courts of eome Ohibdin 
princes, wh^e his sublime and inventive mind, in the 
gkxxn of exile, completed that original cosgnbination of vast 
and extravagant conceptions with keen political satire, which 
has given immortality to his name, and even lustre to the 
petty contests of his time.^ 

In the earlier stages of the Lombard republics their diffei^ 
ences, as well mutual as domestic, had been fi*equently ap- 
peased by the mediaticm of the emperors $ and tibe loss of 
this salutary influence may be considered as no slight evil 

1 ffiftnonai, t. Ui. p. 442. This story * Dino Compagni, in Sor. Eer. Itel. t. 

may snggeet that of Romeo and Juliet, ix. ; ViUani, Lit. flonnt. 1. Tiii. ; ])«&t», 

itself founded upon an Italian noyel, and pMsim. 
t&ot an nnnatuiai picture of manners. 
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attached to that absolute emancipation which Italy attained 
in the thirteenth century. The popes sometimes endeavored 
to interpose an authority which, though not quite so direct^ 
was held in greater veneration ; and if their own tempers 
had been always pure from the selfish and vindictive pas- 
sions of those whom they influenced, might have produced 
more general and permanent good. But they considered the 
Ghibelins as their own peculiar enemies, and the triumph of 
the opposite Action as the church's best security. Gregory 
X. and Nicholas III., whether from benevolent motives, or 
because their jealousy of Charles of Anjou, while at the 
head of the Guelfs, suggested the revivd of a Ghibelin 
party as a counterpoise to his power, distinguished their pon- 
tificate by enforcing measures of reconciliation in all Italian 
cities ; but their successors returned to the ancient pohcy and 
prejudices of Rome. 

The singular history of an individual far less elevated in 
GioTanni di Station than popes or emperors, Fra Giovanni di 
Vioeua. Vicenza, belongs to these times and to this subject. 
This Dominican fiiar began his career at Bologna in 1233, 
preaching the cessation of war and forgiveness of injuries. 
He repaired from thence to Padua, to Yerona, and the neigh- 
boring cities. At his command men laid down their in- 
struments of war, and embraced their enemies. With that 
susceptibility of transient impulse natural to popular govern- 
ments, several republics implored him to reform their laws 
and to setde their differences. A general meeting was sum- 
moned in the plain of Paquara, upon the banks of the Adige. 
The Lombards poured themselves forth from Romagna and 
the cities of the March ; Guelfs and Ghibelins, nobles and 
burghers, free citizens and tenantry of feudal lords, mar- 
shalled around their carroccios, caught from the lips of the 
preacher the allusive promise of universal peace. They 
submitted to agreements dictated by Fra Giovanni, which 
contain little else than a mutual amnesty ; whether it were 
that their quarrels had been really without object, or that he 
had dexterously avoided to determine the real points of con- 
tention. But power and reputation suddenly acquired are 
transitory. Not satisfied with being the legislator and arbi- 
ter of Italian cities, he aimed at becoming their master, and 
abused the enthusiasm of Yicenza and Yerona to obtain a 
grant of absolute sovereignty. Changed from an apostie to 
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an usurper, the fate of Fra GioYanni might be predicted ; 
and he speedily gave place to those who, though ihej made 
a worse use of their power, had, in the ejes of mankind, 
more natural pretensions to possess it^ 

I Tizabosehi, Btoria deUs LBttofttoza, i. ir. p. 214 (ft tvzy iraU-writtm aoeonni) 
8l8mQDdi,tU.p.484. 
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PART n. 

Stete of Itely after the Extfnetlon of the Hoqm of Snabis— Gonanest of Naplea 
by OharlBB of A^fou — The Lombard Bepablios become aererally sabject to Prlnoea 
or Uiuipers— nie TiMonti of Milan ~ Their Aggrandiaement — Decline of the 
Imperial Autiiority oyer Italy — Internal State of Rome — Riend — Florence-— 
her forms of Qovemment historically traced to the End of the Fourteenth Gen- 
toiy — Conqneet of Piaa— Pisa — its Gommeroe, Naval Wan with Genoa, and 
Decay — Genoe — her Gontentions with Tenioe — war of Ghiof^o — GoTemment of 
Genoa — Veniee — her Origin and Prosperity — Venetian Gorermnent — its Vices — 
Territorial Conquests of Venice — Military System of Italy — Companies of Adyen- 
ture — 1, Ibreign: Guamieri, Hawkwood — and 2, natiye; Braocio, Sfona — Im- 
proyements in lulitaiy Seryioe — Arms, oflbnsiye and delbnsiye — Inyention of 
GunpowdflV — Naples — Fiist Line of Ai^ou — Joanna I. — Ladislaus — Joanna n. 
— Francis Slbna becomes Duke of Milan — Alfonso BUng of Naples — State of Italy 
during the Fifteenth Century — Flor ence— Bise of the Medici, and Buin of their 
Adyersaries —Pretensions of Charles Vm. to Naples. 

From th e dea th of Frederic IL in 1250, to the iavasion 
of Charles VILL id 1494, a long and undistinguished period 
occurs, which it is impossible to break into any natural divi* 
sions. It is an age in many respects highly brilliant : the 
age of poetry and letters, of art, and of continual improve- 
ment. Italy displayed an intellectual superiority in this 
period over the Transalpine nations which certainly had not 
appeared since the destruction of the Roman empire. But 
her political history presents a labyrinth of petty facts so 
obscure and of so litde influence as not to arrest the atten- 
tion, so intricate and incapable of classification as to leave 
only confusion in the memory. The general events that are 
worthy of notice, and give a character to this long period, 
are the establishment of small tyrannies upon the ruins of 
republican government in most of the cities, the gradual rise 
of three considerable states, Milan, Florence, and Venice, 
the naval and commercial rivalry between the last city aind 
Grenoa, the final acquisition by the popes of their present 
territorial sovereignty, and the revolutions in the kingdom of 
Naples under the lines of Anjou and Aragon. 

After the death of Frederic IL the distinctions of Guelf 
and Ghibelin became destitute of all rational meaning. The 
most odious crimes were constantly perpetrated, and the ut- 
most miseries endured, for an echo and a shade that mocked 
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the deluded enthusiasts of Action. None of the Guelfs de- 
nied the nominal but indefinite sovereignty of the empire ; 
and bejond a name the Ghibelins themselves would have 
been little disposed to cany it. But the virulent hatreds at- 
tached to these words grew continually more implacable, till 
ages of ignominy and tyrannical government had extin- 
guished every energetic passion in the bosoms of a degraded 
people. 

In the fall of the house of Suabia, Bome appeared to have 
oonsuxomated her triumph ; and although the Ghibelin party 
was for a little time able to maintain itself, and even to gain 
ground, in the north of Italy, yet two events that occurred 
not long ai^rwards restored the ascendency of their adver* 
aaries. The first of these was the fall of Eccelin da Bomano, 
whose rapid successes in Lombardy appeared to^ ^^ ^^^^ 
threaten tiie e^blishment of a tremendous despot- 
imn, and induced a temporary union of Quelf and Ghibelin 
states, by which he was overl^wn. The next and far more 
important was the change of dynasty in Naples. AAOnor 
TWs kingdom had been occupied, after the death Naples. 
of Conrad, by his illegitimate brother, Manfred, in the be- 
half, as he at first pretended, of young Gonradin ^ 
the heir, but in fact as his own acquisition. He ^''* 
was a pnnoe of an active and firm mind, well fitted for his 
difficult post, to whom the Ghibelins looked up as their head, 
and as the representative of his father. It was a natural ob- 
ject with the popes, independently of their ill-will towards 
a son of Frederic IL, to see a sovereign on whom they could 
better rely placed upon so neighboring a throne, oharieior 
Charles count of Anjou, brother of St Louis, was ^^^* 
tempted by them to lead a crusade (for as such all wars for 
the interest of Bome were now considered) against the 
Neapolitan usurper. The chance of a battle de- 
cided the fate of Naples, and bad a striking in- ^**' 
fluence upon the history of Europe for several centuries. 
Manfred was killed in the field: but there remained the 
legitimate heir of the Frederics, a boy of seventeen years 
old, Conradin, son of Conrad, who rashly, as we say at least 
after the event, attempted to regain his inheritance. He fell 
into the hands of Charles ; and the voice of those rude ages^ 
as well as of a more enlightened posterity, has united in brand-* 
ing with everlasting infamy the name of that prince, who 
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A.s. 1268. ^^ ^^^ hesitate to purchase the securitj of his 
own title by the pubHc execution of an honorable 
competitor, or rather a rightful claimant of the throne he 
had usurped. With Conradin the house of Suabia was ex- 
tinguished; but Constance the daughter of Manfred had 
transported his right to Sicily and Naples into the house of 
Aragon, by her marriage with Peter IIL 

This success of a monarch selected by the Roman pontijSs 
BeeUneor ^ ^^^ particular champion, turned the tide of 
the Ohibeiin faction OTcr all Italy. He expelled the Ghibelins 
'*^* from Florence, of which they had a few years 

before obtained a complete command by means of their 
memorable victory upon the river Arbia. After the &11 of 
Conradin that party was everywhere discouraged. Grermany 
held out small hopes of support, even when the imperial 
throne, which had long been vacant, should be filled by one 
of her princes. The populace were in almost every dty 
attached to the church and to the name of Guelf ; the kings 
of Naples employed their arms, and the popes their excom- 
munications ; so that for the remainder of the thirteenth cen- 
tury the name of Ghibelin was a term of proscription in the 
majority of Lombard and Tuscan republics. Charles was 
constituted by the pope vicar-general in Tuscany. This was 
a new pretension of the Roman pontiffs, to name the lieuten- 
ants of the empire during its vacancy, which indeed could 
not be completely filled up without their consent. It soon, 
however, became evident that he aimed at the sovereignf^ of 
Italy. Some of the popes themselves, Gregory X. and Nich- 
olas lY., grew jealous of their own creature. At the congress 
of Cremona, in 1269, it was proposed to confer upon Charles 
the seigniory of all the Guelf cities; but the greater part 
were prudent enough to choose him rather as a friend than a 
master.^ 

The Lorn- The citics of Lombardy, however, of either de- 

bud cities nomination, were no longer influenced by that 
jeet to lords, generous disdain of one man's will which is to re- 

1 Slimondi, t. Ul. p. 417. Seyemlf how- empire, and either to aeqniie that title 

e^er, including Milan, took an oath of himself, or at least to stand in the asme 

fldality to Charles the same year. Ibid, relation as the emperon had dose to the 

In mZ he was lord of Alessandria and Italian states ; which, according to the 

Piacenxa, and received tribute from Ml- usage of the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 

lan, Bologna, and most Lombard cities, turies, left them in possession of eveiy- 

Muiatori. It was evidently his intention thing that we call independence, with 

to avail hhnself of the vacancy of the the reservation of a nominal aUegiaaoe. 
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publican governments what chastity is to women — a conser- 
yative principle, never to be reasoned upon, or subjected to 
calculations of utility. By force, or stratagem, or free con- 
sent, almost all the Lombard republics had already fallen un- 
der the yoke of some leading citizen, who became the lord 
(signore) or, in the Grerman sense, tyrant of his country. 
The first instance of a voluntary delegation of sovereignty 
was that above mentioned of Ferrara, which placed itsefr 
under the lord of Este. Eccelin made himself truly the 
tyrant of the cities beyond the Adige ; and such experience 
ought naturally to have inspired tiie Italians with more 
universal abhorrence of despotism. But every dang^ ap- 
peared trivial in the eyes of exasperated &ctions when 
compared with the ascendency of their adversaries. Weary 
of unceasing and useless contests, in which ruin fell with an 
alternate but equal hand upon either party, liberty withdrew 
fiom a people who disgraced her name ; and the tumultuous, 
the brave, the intractable Lombards became eager to submit 
themselves to a master, and patient under the heaviest 
oppression. Or, if tyranny sometimes overstepped the limits 
of forbearance, and a seditious rising expelled the reigning 
prince, it was only to produce a change of hands, and transfer 
the impotent people to a different, and perhaps a worse, des- 
potism.^ In many cities not a conspiracy was planned, not a 
sigh was breathed, in &vor of republican government, after 
once they had passed under the sway of a single person. 
The progress indeed was gradual, though sure, from limited 
to absolute, frx)m temporary to hereditary power, from a just 
and conciliating rule to extortion and cruelty. But before 
the middle of £e fourteenth century, at the latest, all those 
cities which had spumed at the fidntest mark of submission 
to the emperors lost even the recollection of self-government, 
and were bequeathed, like an undoubted patrimony, among 
the children of their new lords. Such is the progress of 
usurpation; and such the vengeance that Heaven reserves 

1 Sm fttt faittanoe of the numnw in the gpot, pat his mh to death in eold 
ivfaieh one tynnt tru ezehAOKed Ibr an- blood, a pol si ftee signora delta terra. 
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lord of BCantua, in 1828. Lnigi di Gon- repnbliean, that God had ftilfilled fak this 

nga surprised him, rode the city (corse the words of his Gospel (query, what 

la eittJi) with a troop of horse, crying, Gospel?), I will slay my enemy by my 

Viva il popolo, e mucda Messer Passerino enemy — abbattendo Puno tizanno per 

• Is sue gabeUe! kiUed Passerino upon Paltro. 
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for those who waste in license and faction its first of social 
blessings, liberty.^ 

The city most distinguished in both wars against the house 
TiM of Suabia, for an unconquerable attachment to 

^SatS' republican institationsy was the first to sacrifice 
eonti at them in a few years after the death of Frederic 
Milaa. jj^ Milan had for a considerable time been agi- 

tated by civil dissensions between the nobility and inferior 
citizens. These parties were pretty equally balanced, and 
their success was consequently alternate. Each had its own 
podestk, as a party-leader, distinct from the legitimate magis- 
trate of the city. At the head of the nobility was their arch- 
bishop, Fra Leon Perego; the people chose Martin della 
Torre, one of a noble family which had ambitiously sided 
with the democratic &ction. In consequence of the crime of 
a nobleman, who had murdered one of his creditors, the two 
parties took up arms in 1257. A civil war, of various suc- 
cess, and interrupted by several pacifications, which in that 
unhappy temper could not be durable, was terminated in 
about two years by the entire discomfiture of 1^ aristocracy, 
and by the election of Martin della Torre as chief and lord 
(capitano e signore) of the people. Though the Milanese 
did not probably intend to renounce the sovereignty resident 
in their general assemblies, yet they soon lost the republican 
spirit ; five in succession of the family della Torre might be 
said to reign in Milan ; each, indeed^ by a formal election, 
but with an implied recognition of a sort of hereditary title. 
Twenty years afterwards the Visoonti, a family of opposite 
interests, supplanted the Torriani at Milan ; and the rivalry 
between these great houses was not at an end till the final 
establishment of Matteo Yisconti in 1313; but the people 
were not otherwise ccmsidered than as aiding by force the one 
or other party, and at most deciding between the pretensions 
of their masters. 

The vigor and concert infrised into the Guelf party by the 

I See the obserratioiis of Siraaondi, t. people was ooniulted upon seyeral oooa- 

!▼. p. SOS, on the ooadoot of the Lorn- done. At BUlAa there wae a ooanoil of 

baid eignori (I know not of any ICngUsh 900 nobles, not permanent or zepraeent* 

word that oharaoteziaHi them, except attre, but leleoted and conyened at tba 

tfftmi In its pzbnltiTe eenee) during the diacretion at thegOTemment, throughout 

flxtt period Of thefar dominion. Thej thereigna of theViflcontl. Gorio, p. (OS, 

man genandly ohoaen in an aasemblj of 688. Thiw, as Siamondi zeraarks, they 

the people, sometlmee for a short term, vespeoted the sorerrignty of the people, 

prolonged in the same manner. The vhile they destroyed its liberty. 
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successes of Charles of Anjou, was not very dura- Hwiyai c^ 
ble. That prince was soon involved in a protracted ^^JJ^ 
and unfortunate quarrel with the kings of Aragon, ^^'^' 
to whose protection his revolted subjects in Italy had recurred. 
On the other hand, several men of energetic character retrieved 
the Ghibelin interests m Lombardy, and even in the Tuscan 
cities. The Yisconti were acknowledged heads of that &etion» 
A family early established as lords of Verona, the della Scala, 
maintained the credit of the same denomination between the 
Adige and the Adriatic Gastrucdo Gastrucani, an adveii- 
turer of remarkable ability, rendered himself prince of Lucca, 
and drew over a formidable accession to the imperial side 
firom the heart of the church-party in Tuscany, though his 
death restored the ancient oi^er of things. The inferior 
tyrants were partly Guelf, partly Ghibelin, according to local 
revolutions ; but upon the whole the latter acquired a gradual 
ascendency. Those indeed who cared for the independence 
of Italy, or for their own power, had far less to fear from the 
phantom of imperial prerogatives, long intermitted and inca* 
pal)le of being enforced, than from the new race of foreign 
princes whom the church had substituted for the 
house of Suabia. The Angevin kings of Naples ^^aJm 
were sovereigns of Provence, and from thence J* J^^** 
easily encroached upon Piedmont, and threatened 
the Milanese. Bobert, the third of this line, almost openly 
aspired, like bis grandfather Charles I., to a real sovereignty 
over Italy. His offers of assistance to Guelf cities in war 
were always coupled with a demand of the sovereignty. 
Many yielded to his ambition; and even Florence twicQ 
bestowed upon him a temporary dictatorship. In 1314 h^ 
was acknowledged lord of Lucca, Florence, Pavia, Alessan- 
dria, Bergamo, and the dties of Bomagna. In 1318 the 
Guelfs of Genoa found no other resource against the Ghibe^ 
lin emigrants who were under their walls than to resign their 
liberties to the king of Naples for the term of ten years, 
which he procured to be renewed for six more. The Avignon 
popes, especially John XXTT., out of blind hatred to the em- 
peror Louis of Bavaria and the Yisconti family, abetted all 
these measures of ambition. But they were rendered abor-» 
tive by Robert's death and the subsequent disturbances of his 
kingdom. 
At the latter end of the thirteenth century there were 
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almost as many princes in the north of Italy as there had 
been free cities in the preceding age. Their equality, and 
the frequent domestic revolutions which made their seat un- 
steady, kept them for a while from encroaching on each other. 
Ghradually, however, they became less numerous : a quantity 
of obscure tyrants were swept away from the smaller cities ; 
and the people, careless or hopeless of liberty, were glad to 
state of exchange the rule of despicable petty usurpers for 
Lombardy that of more distinguished and powerftd families* 
fa t^ middle j^Yio^^ ^^ yg^ 1350 ^^ central parts of Lombar- 

«w»*««^*i» dy had fallen under the dominion of the YiscontL 
eentuiy. YouT Other houses occupied the second rank ; that 
o£ Este at Ferrara and Modena ; of Scala at Verona, which 
under CSane and Mastino della Scala had seemed likely to 
contest with the lords of Milan the supremacy over Lombar- 
dy; of Carrara at Padua, which later than any Lombard 
dty had resigned her liberty ; and of Gronzaga at Mantua, 
which, without ever obtaining any material extension of terri- 
tory, continued, probably for that reason, to reign undis- 
PoweroTthe turbed till the eighteenth century. But these 
"^***^*** united were hardly a match, as they sometimes 
experienced, for the Visoonti. That family, the object of 
every league formed in Italy for more than fifty years, in con- 
stant hostility to the church, and well inured to interdicts and 
excommunications, producing fio one man of military talents, 
but fertile of tyrants detested for their perfidiousness and 
cruelty, was nevertheless enabled, with almost uninterrupted 
success, to add city after city to the dominion of Milan till it 
absorbed all the north of Itdy. Under Gian G^eazzo^ whose 
reign began in 1385, the viper (their armorial bearing) as- 
sumed indeed a menacing attitude : ^ he overturned the great 
family of Scala, and annexed their extensive possessions to his 
own ; no power intervened from Vercelli in Piedmont to Fel- 
tre and Belluno ; while the free cities of Tuscany, Pisa, Siena, 
Perugia, and even Bologna, as if by a kind of witchcraft, 
voluntarily called in a dissembling tyrant as their master. 

Powemd as the Yisconti were in Italy, they were long in 
washing out the tinge of recent usurpation, which humbled 
them before the legitimate dynasties of Europe. At the siege 

1 AUiuions to heraldiy axe Terr eom- UtoftUy use the Tiper, U Uaeioiie, m « 
mon In the Italian writers. All the his- synonym for the power of UUmu 
torlaoB of the fourteenth century h»- 
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of Genoa in 1318 Robert king of Naples rejected with con- 
tempt the challenge of Marco Visconti to decide their quar- 
rel in single combat.^ But the pride of sovereigns, like that 
of private men, is easily set aside for their interest Gkde- 
azzo Visconti purchased with 100,000 florins a daughter -of 
France for his son, which the French historians mention as a 
deplorable humiliation for their crown. A few years after- 
wards, Lionel duke of Clarence, second son of Edward HE., 
certainly not an inferior match, espoused Gkdeazzo's daughten 
Both these connections were short-lived ; but the union of 
Valentine, daughter of Gian Galeazzo, with the duke of Or* 
leans, in 1389, produced far more important consequences, 
and served to transmit a claim to her descendants, Louis XU. 
and Francis I., fix>m which the long calamities of Italy at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century were chiefly derived. Not 
long after this marriage the Visconti were tacitly admitted 
among the reigning princes, by the erection of 
jyiilan into a duchy under letters-patent of the**'** ^' 
emperor "Wenceslaus.* 

The imperial authority over Italy was almost entirely sus- 
pended after the death of Frederic 11. A long interregnum 
followed in Germany ; and when the vacancy wal^ supplied 
by Rodolph of Hapsburg, he was too prudent to g^j^tiona ©f 
dissipate his moderate resources where the great the empire 
house of Suabia had failed. About forty years ^^^^' 
afterwards the emperor Henry of Luxemburg, a ' ' 
prince, like Bodolph, of small hereditary posses- ^°7aS^ 
sions, but active and discreet, availed himself of 
the ancient respect borne to the imperial name, and the 
mutual jealousies of the Italians, to recover for a very short 
time a remarkable influence. But, though professing neu- 
trality and desire of union between the Guelfs and Ghibelins, 
he could not succeed in removing the distrust of the former ; 
his exigencies impelled him to large demands of money ; and 
the Italians, when they counted his scanty German cavalry, 
perceived that obedience was altogether a matter of their 
own choice. Henry died, however, in time to save himself 
fix)m any decisive reverse. His successors, Louis of Bavaria 
and Charles IV., descended from the Alps with similar mo- 

1 Delia qual coaa il Bi molta gdegno nobleman of Pisa, though a sort of prince 

ne prese. Villani, 1. ix. c. 93. It was in Sardinia, to marry one of the Vlsoonti. 

feekoned a misalliance, as Dante tells Purgatorio, cant. Tiii. 

ns, in the widow of Nino di Qallura. a * Gorio. d. 688. 
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tires, but after some temporary good fortune were obliged to 
return, not without discredit. Yet the Italians never broke 
tliat abnoBt invisible thread which connected them with Ger- 
many; ihe fallacious name of Roman emperor still chal- 
l^iged tiieir allegiance, though conferred by seven Teutonic 
electooTB without their concun*ence. Even Florence, the most 
independent and hidi-spirited of republics, was induced to 
make a treaty with Charles I¥. in 1355, which. While it con- 
firmed all her actual liberti^s^ not a little, by that very con- 
firmation, affected her sovereignly.* Tiiis deference to the 
supposed prerd^iives of the empire, even while they were 
least formidable,' Was partly owing to jealousy of French or 
Neapolitan int^rferience, partly by the national hatred of the 
popes who had seci^ded to Avignon, and in some degree to a 
nnsplaced respect for antiquity, to which the revival of let- 
ters had giv^ birth. The great civilians, and the much 
greater poets, of the fourteenth century, taught Italy to con- 
sider her emperc^ as a dormant sovereign, to whom her 
various principaHties and republics were subordinate, and 
-duriiig whose absence alone they had legitimate authority. 
In one part, however, of that country, the empire had, 
t^Mdon of i3oon after the conmiencement of this period, spon- 
&>inasnato tancously reuounccd its Sovereignty. From the 
epopM. ^^ ^^ Pepin's donation, confirmed and extended 
by many subsequent chftrters, the Holy See had tolerably 
just prete&sions to the province entitled Romagna, or the 
exardiate of Ravenna. But the popes, whose menaces were 
dreaded at the extremities of Europe, were still very weak 
as temporal princes. Even Innocent lU. had never been 

1 The npubUe of JUnmiBb Htw st In thli, it must bto owmd, he MsiuttM » 

this time in eonaidenble peril firom a decided tone of soyeieignty. The gon- 

eoalition of the Tnacan eittes against her, fiilonjler and prion are declared to be hla 

whieh rendered the protee^n of the Tioan* Tb4 deputies of the i^ did 

emperor oonyenient. But it was rvtj homage and swore obedience. Gireum- 

reluotantly that she aequiesoed in evMi a etaneeti indueed the piineipal dtitem to 

nominal submission to his authority. The make this submission, which they knew 

llorentine envoys, in their first address, to be merely nmnlnal. But the high- 

womid only mm the words, flanta Oorona, «pirited people, not so indiStarent about 

•or Serenisirimo Principe jsenzaricordarlo names, came into it yery unwillingly, 

imperadore, o dimoetrargU alouna reve- The treaty was Seyen times proposed. 

Tenia di suggenione, domaadando che and as often tqfeeted, in the oonsigUo del 

il commune di Sirense yolea essendogli popolo, before their feelings were sub- 

Ubbidiente, le ootali e le ootali trtax- dued. Its puMication was reoeiyed witii 

chigie per mantenere il suo popolo neU> no marks of Joy. Tbe public buildings 

usata ttbertade. Mat. ViUani, p. 274. alonewereflluminated: but a sad silence 

(Seript. Ber. Ital. t. xiy.) This style indicated the wounded pride of eyety 

made Charles angry ; and the city soon priyate citiKn. — M. Villani, p. 286, 290 

atoned for it by acoepting his priyilege. Sismondi, t. yi. p. 288. 
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able to obtain possession of tiiis part of St Peter^s patri^ 
tnonj. The circumstances of Rodolph's accession inspired 
Nicholas III. with more confidence. That emperor granted 
a confirmation of everything included in the donations of 
Louis I., Otho, and his other predecessors ; but was still re- 
luctant or ashamed to renounce his imperial rights. Accord- 
ingly his charter is expressed to be granted without diminu- 
tion of the empire (sine demembrattone imperii) ; and his 
chancellor received an oath of fidelity from the cities of Bo- 
magna. But the pope insisting finnly on his own claim, 
Bodolph discreetly avoided involving himself in a fatal quar- 
rel, and, in 1278, absolutely released the iinperial supremacy 
over all the dominions already granted to the Holy Bee.^ 

This is a leading epoch in the temporal mcmarchy of Rome. 
But she stood only in the place of the emperor ; and her 
ultimate sovereignty was compatible with Ae practicable in- 
dependence of die free cities, or of the usurpers who had 
risen up among them. Bologna, Faenza, Rimini, and Ra- 
venna, with many others less considerable, took an oath in- 
deed to the pope, but continued to regulate both their inter- 
nal concerns and foreign relations at their own discretion. 
The first of ^ese cities was &r preeminent above the rest 
for population and renown, and, though not without several 
intermissions, preserved a repubUcan character till the end 
of the fourteenth century. The rest were soon enslaved by 
petty tyrants, more obscure than those of Lombardy. It was 
not easy for the pontifis of Avignon to reinstate diemselves 
in a dominion which they seemed to have abandoned ; but 
they made several attempts to recover it, sometimee with 
spiritual arms, sometimes with the more efficacious aid of 
mercenary troops. The annals of this part of Ittdy are 
peculiarly uninteresting. 

Rome itself was, throughout the middle ages, very Htde 
disposed to acquiesce in the government of her 1^4^,^^ 
bishop. His rights were indefinite, and uncon- state ot 
firmed by positive law; the emperor was long^"*' 
sovereign, the people always meant to be free. Besides the 
common causes of insubordination and anarchy among the 
Italians, which applied equally to the capital city, other sen- 
timents more peculiar to Rome preserved a continual, though 

I MuratoTi, ad ann. 1274, 1276, 1278; Siamondi, t. tti. p. 481. 
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not unifonn, influence for many centuries. There still re- 
mained enough in the wreck of that vast inheritance to 
swell the bosoms of her citizens with a consciousness of their 
own dignity. They bore the venerable name, they contem- 
plated the monuments of art and empire, and forgot, in the 
illusions of national pride, that the tutelar gods of the build- 
ing were departed forever. About the middle of the twelfth 
century these recollections were heightened by the eloquence 
of Arnold of Brescia, a political heretic who preached against 
the temporal jurisdiction of the hierarchy. In a temporary 
intoxication of ^cy, they were led to make a ridiculous 
show of self-importance towards Frederic Barbarossa, when 
he came to receive the imperial crown; but the German 
sternly chided their ostentaticm, and chastised their resistance.^ 
With the popes they could deal more securely. Several of 
them were expelled from Rome during that age by tiie sedi- 
tious citizens. Lucius IE. died of hurts received in a tumult. 
The government was vested in fifty-six senators, annually 
chosen by the people, through the intervention of an electoral 
body, ten delegates fh)m each of the thirteen districts of the 
city.^ This constitution lasted not quite fifty years. In 1192 
Rome imitated the prevailing fashion by the appointment of 
an annual foreign magistrate!^ Except in name, the senator 
of Bome appears to have perfectiy resembled the podestk of 
other cities. This magistrate superseded the representative 
senate, who had proved by no means adequate to control the 
most lawless aristocracy of Italy. I shall not repeat the story 
of Brancaleon's rigorous and inflexible justice, which a great 
historian has alrcuady drawn from obscurity. It illustrates 
not the annals of Bome alone, but the general state of Italian 
society, the nature of a podestk's duty, and the difficulties of 
its execution. The office of senator survives after more than 
six hundred years ; but he no longer wields the " iron flail " * 
of Brancaleon ; and his nomination proceeds, of course, from 
the supreme pontiff, not from the people. In the twelfUi and 

1 The impertinent addren of a Roman ages to the last ohaptexs of Oibbon^- 

omtor to tredeilc, and his answer, are Incline and Vail, 

preserved in Otho of Vrisingen, 1. ii. • SIsmondi, t. ii. p. 806. 

e. 22 ; but so mnoh at length, that we * The readers of Spenser wHI reeolleet 

maj sospect some exaggeration. Otho the iron flail of Talus, the attendant 

is rather rfaetoiieal. They may be read of Arthegal, emblematic of the ssTsra 

in CHbbon, c. 69. Jnstioe of the lord deputy of Ireland, 

< Sismondi, t. U. p. 86. Besides Sis- Sir Arthur Orey, shadowed under that 

mondi and Muratorl, I would reftr Ibr allegory. 
Ukt Ustoiy of Bome during tha middle 
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thirteenth centuries the senate, and the senator who succeeded 
them, exercised one distinguishing attribute of sovereignty, 
that of coining gold and silver money. Some of their coins 
still exist, with legends in a very republican tone.^ Doubt- 
less the temporal authority of the popes varied according to 
their personal character. Innocent III. had much more than 
his predecessors for almost a century, or than some of his 
successors. He made the senator take an oath of fealty to 
him, which, though not very comprehensive, must have passed 
in those times as a recognition of his superiority.^ 

Though there was much less obedience to any legitimate 
power at Bome than anywhere else in Italy, even during the 
thirteenth century, yet, after the secession of the popes to 
Avignon, their own city was left in a far worse condition than 
before. Disorders of every kind, tumult and robbery, pre- 
vailed in the streets. The Roman nobility were engaged in 
perpetual war with each other. Not content with their own 
fortified palaces, they turned the sacred monuments of antiq- 
uity into strongholds, and consummated the destruction of 
time and conquest. At no period has the city endured such 
irreparable injuries; nor was the downfall of the western 
empire so fatal to its capital as the contemptible feuds of the 
Orsini and Colonna families. Whatever there was of gov- 
ernment, whether administered by a legate fi-om Avignon or 
by the municipal authorities, had lost all hold on these power- 
ful barons. In the midst of this degradation and wretched- 
ness, an obscure man, Nicola di Rienzi, conceived ^j^ tribune 
the project of restoring Rome, not only to good Bienri. 
order, but even to her ancient greatness. He had ^'^' 
received an education beyond his birth, and nourished his 
mind with the study of the best writers. Aft»r many ha- 
rangues to the people, which the nobility, blinded by their 
self-confidence, did not attempt to repress, Rienzi suddenly 
excited an insurrection, and obtained complete success. He 
was placed at the head of a new government, with the title 
of Tribune, and with almost unlimited power. The first 
effects of this revolution were wonderfiil. All the nobles 
submitted, though with great reluctance; the roads were 
cleared of robbers ; tranquillity was restored at home ; some 
severe examples of justice intimidated offenders; and the 

1 Gibbon, Tol. zU. p. 289 ; Mttratori, Antiqait. Ital. Dissert. 27. 
* SiBmondi, p. 809. 
VOL. I. • 2« 
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tribane Was regarded by all the people as the destined re- 
storer of Rooke and Italy. Though the court of Avignon 
could not approve of such an usurpation, it temporized 
enough not <firectly to oppose it. Most oi the Italian repub- 
lics, and Bome of the princes, sent ambassadors, and seemed 
to recognize pretensions which were tolerably ostentatious. 
The king of Hungary and queen of Naples submitted their 
quarrel to the arbitration of Bienzi, who did not, however 
undertake to decide upon it. But this sudden exidtadon in- 
toxicated his understanding, and exhibited failings entirely 
incompatible with his elevated condition, if Rienzi had lived 
in our own age, his talents, which were reaUy great, would have 
found their proper orbit. For his character was one not 
unusual among literary politicians — a oombination of knowl- 
edge, eloquence, and enthusiasm for ideal excellence, with 
vanity, inexperience of mankind, unsteadiness, and physical 
timidity. As these latter qualities became conspicuous, they 
edipsed his virtues' and caused his benefits to be forgotten; 
he was compelled to abdicate his government, and retire into 
exile. After several years, some of which he passed in the 
prisons of Avignon, Rienzi was brought back to Rome, with 
the title of Senator, and under die command of the legate. 
It was supposed that the Romans, who had returned to their 
habits of insubordination, would gladly submit to their &vor- 
ite tribune. And this proved the case for a few months ; but 
aiter that time they ceased altogether to respect a man who so 
little rejected himself in accepting a station where he «ould 
no longer be free ; and Rienzi was killed in a sedition.^ 

Once more, not long after the death of Rienzi, the free- 
Subwqnent ^^™ ^^ Romc scems to havc revived in republican 
aAMn of institutions, though with names less calculated to 
^"•' inspire peculiar recollections. Magistrates called 

1 Siimondi, t. t. c. 97; t. Vi. p. 201 ; the reyoliifloii pftdnced hj Rieiul. Gio- 

GibboB, c. 70 ; Be Sftde, Vie-de P^tntaue, yanni VIUanL hyiag at Floranoe, and a 

t. fi. paniin : Tiraboschi, t. yi. p. 839. stanch republican, formed a very diflbr- 

It is difflcnit to iresist the adnuiation ent estimate, which weighs more than 

trtiioh all theromanlio cioonttistanoeB of the enthuriastic panegyrics of Petrarch. 

Blenii's history tend to excite, and to La detta impresa del tribuno era un' 

wliieh Petrarch so blindly gave way. opera ikntaatica, e di pooo durare. l.zii. 

That great man's characteristic excel- c. 90. An illustrious female writm has 

lence was not good common sense. He drawn with a single stroke the character 

had imbibed two notions, of wbioh it is of Riensi, Crescentius, and Arnold ni 

hard to say which was the more absurd : Brescia, the ibnd restorers of Roman lib- 

that Rome had a Intimate right to all erty, qui cnt pris les souvenirs pour hs 

her ancient authority orer tiierest of the espirattees. Corinne, t. i. p. 168. Could 

world; and that she was likely to re- Tacitus hanre excelled this ? 
aorer this authority in consequence of 
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bannerets, chosen from the thirteen districts of the city, with 
a militia of three thousand citizens at their command, were 
placed at the head of this commonwealth. The great object 
of this new organization was to intimidate the Boman nobil- 
ity, whose outrages, in the total absence of government, had 
grown intolerable. Several of them ^ere hanged the first 
year by order of the bannerets. The citizens, however, had 
no serious intention of throwing off their allegiance to the 
])opes. They provided for their own security, on account of 
the lamentable secession and neglect of those who claimed 
allegiance while they denied protection. But they were ready 
to acknowledge and welcome bsxk their bishop as their sov- 
ereign. Even without this they suroend^red their republican 
constitution in 1362, it does not appear for what reason, and 
permitted the legate of Innocent VL-to assume the govern- 
ment.* We find, however, »the institution of bannerets re- 
vived and in full authority some years afterwards. But the 
internal history of Rome appears to be obscure, and T have 
j^ot had opportunities of examining it minutely. Some de- 
gree of political freedom the city probably enjoyed during 
the schism of the church ; but it is not easy to (Criminate 
the assertion of legitimate privileges from the licentious 
^mults of the barons or populace. In 1435 the Bomami 
formally took away the government fix>m Eugenius lY., and 
elected seven .signiors or chief magistrates, like the priors 
of Florence.^ But this revolution was not of long continuance. 
On the death of Eugenius the citizens deliberated upon pro- 
posing a constitutional charter ito tiie futuro pope. Ste^^en 
Porcaro, a man of good family and infiamed by a strong 
spirit of liberty, was one of their principal instigators. But 
the people did not suffici^itly partake of that spirit. No 
measures were taken upon this occasion ; and Porcaro, whose 
•ardent imagination disguised the hopelessness of his enter- 
prise, tampering in a fresh conspiracy, was put to death under 
the pontificate of Nicholas V.* 

The province of Tuscany eontinued longer ^itiM of 
than Lombardy under the government of an im- Tnsoany. 
perial lieutenant It was not till about the mid- 

1 Matt. Vmani, p. 576, 004, 709 ; Sis- < Script. Beram ItaUe. t. iii. pais 2, 

jnondi, t. y. p. 82. He seeHU to have p. 1128. 

overlooked the former period of goTem- < Id. p. USl, 1184; Siimoodi, t. x. 

meat by bannexetB, and refers their in- p. IB. 
•titution to 1876. 
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die of the twelfth century that the cities of Florence, Lucca, 
Pisa, Siena, Arezzo, Pistoja, and several less considerable 
which might, perhaps, have already their own elected magis- 
trates, became independent republics. Their history is, with 
the exception of Pisa, very scanty till the death of Frederic 
n. The earliest fact of any importance recorded of Flor- 
ence occurs in 1184, when it is said that Frederic Barbarossa 
took from her the dominion over the district or county, and 
restored it to the rural nobility, on account of her attach- 
ment to the church.* This I chiefly mention to illustrate 
the system pursued by the cities, of bringing the territorial 
proprietors in their neighborhood under subjection. During 
the reign of Frederic II. Florence became, as far as she was 
able, an ally of the popes. There was, indeed, a strong 
Ghibelin party, comprehending many of the greatest fami- 
lies, which occasionsdly predominated through the assistance 
of the emperor. It seems, however, to have existed chiefly 
among the nobility ; the spirit of the people was thoroughly 
Guelf. Aiter several revolutions, accompanied by alter- 
nate proscription and demolition of houses, the Guelf party, 
through the assistance of Charles of Anjou, obtained a final 
ascendency in 1266; and after one or two unavailing schemes 
of accommodation it was established as a ftmdamental law in 
the Florentine constitution that no person of Ghibelin ances- 
try could be admitted to offices of public trust, which, in such 
a government, was in effect an exdusion frx)m the privileges 
of citizenship. 

The changes of internal government and vicissitudes of 
GoTornment success among factions were so frequent at Flor- 
of nonnoe. ^^^^ f^^ many years after this time that she is 
compared by her great banished poet to one in sickness, 
who, unable to rest, gives herself momentary ease by con- 
tinual change of posture in her bed.^ They did not become 
much less numerous afl«r the age of Dante. Yet the revo- 
lutions of Florence should, perhaps, be considered as no more 
than a necessary price of her liberty. It was her boast and 
her happiness to have escaped, except for one short period, 
that odious rule of vile usurpers, under which so many other 
free cities had been crushed. A sketch of the constitution 

1 ViUanl, 1. T. e. 12. Gh« non pii6 trorar posa in 8& te 

* B M ben ii rloonU. e vedi il lame, plume, 

Vednd te ■omigliante a qaella in- Ma condarrolta rao doloreseherma. 

ferma, Pnigatorlo, cant. tL 
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of so famous a republic ought not to be omitted in this place. 
Nothing else in the history of Italy after Frederic 11. is so 
worthy of our attention.^ 

The basis of the Florentine polity was a division of the 
citizens exercising commerce into their several companies or 
arts. These were at first twelve ; seven called the greater 
arts, and five lesser ; but the latter were gradually increased 
to fourteen. The seven greater arts were those of lawyers 
and notaries, of dealers in foreign cloth, called sometimes 
Calimala, of bankers or money-changers, of woollen-drapers, 
of physicians and druggists, of dealers in silk, and of fur- 
riers. The inferior arts were those of retailers of doth, 
butchers, smiths, shoemakers, and builders. This division, 
so far at least as regarded the greater arts, was as old as the, 
beginning of the thirteenth century.* But it was fuUy 
established and rendered essential to the constitution in 1266. 
By the provisions made in that year each of the seven greater 
arts had a council of its own, a chief magistrate or consul, 
who administered justice in civil causes to all members of 
his company, and a banneret (gonfaloniere) or military offi- 
cer, to whose standard they repaired when any attempt was 
made to disturb the peace of the city. 

The administration of criminal justice belonged at Flor- 
ence, as at other cities, to a foreign podesti, or rather to two 
foreign magistrates, the podestk and the capitano del popolo, 
whose jurisdiction, so far as I can trace it, appears to have 
been concurrent* In the first part of the thirteenth century 
the authority of the podestk may have been more extensive 
than afterwards. These offices were preserved till the in- 
novations of the Medici. The domestic magistracies under- 
went more changes. Instead of consuls, which had been the 
first denomination of the chief magistrates of Florence, a 
coUege of twelve or fourteen persons called Anziani or Buo- 
nuomini, but varying in name as well as number, according 
to revolutions of party, was established about the middle of 
the thirteenth century, to direct public affairs.* This order 



1 1 hare found oonsidemble difflctilties press themselves rather inaocuratelj, as 
ja this part of my task; no author with if they had been erected at that time, 
whom I am acquainted giving a tolerable which indeed is the era of their political 



view of the Florentine government, ex< importance, 

cept M. Sismondi, who is himself not > Matteo VHlani, p. 194. G. Villani 

always satis&ctory. places the institution of the podesti in 

s Ammirato, ad ann. 1204 et 1285. 1207 ; we find it, however, as early as 

Villani intimates, 1. vii. c. 18, that the 1184. Ammirato. 

arts existed as commercial companies be- * G. Villani, 1. vi. c. 89. 
fore 1266. MachiaveUi and Sismondi ex- 
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was entirely changed in 1282, and gave place to a new form 
of supreme magistracy, which lasted till the extinction of the 
republic Six priors, elected every two months, one from 
eaeh of the six quarters of the city, and from each of the 
greater arts, except that of lawyers, constituted an executive 
magistracy. They lived durmg their ccmtinuance in office 
in a palace belonging to the city, and were maintained at the 
public cost The actual priors, jointly with the chiefs and 
councils (usually called la cf^itudine) of the seven greater 
arts, and with certain a^uncts (arroti) named by themselves, 
elected by ballot their successors. Such was the practice 
for about forty years after this government was estsublished. 
But an innovation, began in 1324, and perfected four years 
afterwards, gave a peculiar character to the constitution of 
FkMrenee. A lively and ambiti<»us people, not merely jealr 
ons of theiif pubHc sovereignty^ but deeming its exercise a 
matter of penonal enjoyment, aware ad the same time that 
the will of the whole body could neither be immediately ex- 
pressed on all occasions, nw even through chosen representa- 
tives, without the ri^ of violence and partiality, fell upon 
the singnlaar idea of admittii^ all citizens not unworthy by 
their station or conduct to offices of magistracy by rotation. 
Lists were separately made out by the priors, the twelve 
buonnomini, the chi^ and councils oi artSy the bannerets 
and other respectable persons, of all citizens, 6uel& by 
origin, turned of thirty years c^ age, and, in their judgment, 
worthy of public trust. The lists thus formed were then 
united, and those who had composed them, meeting together, in 
number ninety-seven, proceeded to ballot upcm every name. 
Whoever obtained sixty-eight hlack balls was placed upon 
the reformed list ; and all ti^e names it contained, being put 
on separate tickets into a bag or purse (imborsati), were 
drawn successively as the magistrades were renewed. As 
there were above fifty ci these, none of which could be held 
for more than four months, several hundred citizens were 
called in rotation to bear their share in the government with- 
in two years. But at the expiration of every two years the 
scrutiny was renewed, and fresh names were mingled with 
those which still continued undrawn ; so that accident might 
deprive a man for life of his portion of magistracy.^ 

> Villani, 1. iz. e. 27, 1. x. o. 110. 1. xl. an appannt fUrneM and inoompatlbil* 
e. 105; Slsmondi, t. t. p. 174. Tbis ape- ity with undiie influence, was speedily 
dee of lotteiy, xeooBuneading itself hj adopted in all the neighboring repablies, 
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Four councils had been established by the constitution of 
1266 for the decision of all propositions laid before them hy 
the executive magistrates^ whether of a legislative nature or 
relating to public policy. These were now abrogated ; 9nd 
in their traces were substituted one of SCO menibersy all ple- 
beians, called consiglio di popolo, and one. of S!50, called con- 
siglio di o(»nmune, isoto wluch the nobles might eoter^ These 
were changed by the same rotation as the magistracies^ every 
four months.^ A parliament, or general assembly of the 
Florentine people, was rarely convoked; but the leading 
principle of a democratical republic, the ultimate sovereignty 
of the multitude, was not forgotten. This eonstitutioi^ of 
13^ was^ fixed by the citizens at large in a parliament ; and 
the same sanction was given to those temporary delegations 
of the signiory to a prince, which occasionally took place. 
What is technically cidled by thqir hlBtorian^ farsi pupolo was 
the assembly of a parliao^ent, or a resolution of tdl deriv- 
ative poweors into the imme<Uate operation of the popular 
will. 

The ancient government of this republic appears to have, 
been chiefly in the hands of its nobility. These were very 
numerous, and possessed large estates in the district But by 
the constitution of 1266, which was nearly coincident with 
the triumph of the Guelf faction, the essential powers of 
magistracy as well as of legislation were thrown into the 
scale of the commons. The colleges of arts, whose functions 
became so eminent, were altogether commercial. Many, in- 
deed, of the nobles enrolled themselves in these companies, 
and were among the most conspicuous merchants of Flor- 
ence. These were not excluded from the executive college 
of the priors at its first institution in 1282. It was neces- 
sary, however, to belong to one or other of the greater arts in 
order to rea^h that magistracy. The migority, therefore, of 
the ancient families saw themselves pushed aside from the 
helm, which was intrusted to a class whom they had habitu- 
ally held in contempt. 

It does not appear that the nobility made any overt oppo- 
sition to these democratical institutions. C<mfident in a force 

and ham alwayt eoottawMl, aeeordlng to 'th« priTllege of Outoabag their munidiMl 
Binnondi, in Laoca, and in those cities offloen: p. 96. 

Qi thd eoeleaiaAtkal state which pzeaerred ^ Villani, 1. ix. e. 27, 1. z. o. 110, 1. xi. 

e. 106; Siamondi, t. T. p. 171 
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beyond the law, they cared less for what the law might pro- 
vide against them. They still retained the proud spirit of 
personal independence which had belonged to their ancestors 
in the fastnesses of the Apennines. Though the laws of 
Florence and a change in Italian customs had trsfnsplant- 
ed their residence to the city, it was in strong and lofty houses 
that they dwelt, among their kindred, and among the fellows 
of their rank. Notwithstanding the tenor of the constitution, 
Florence was for some years after the establishment of priors 
incapable of resisting the violence of her nobility. Her his- 
torians all attest the outrages and assassinations committed by 
them on the inferior people. It was in vain that justice was 
o£Pered by the podestk and the capitano del popolo. Wit- 
nesses- dared not to appear against a noble offender; or i^ on 
a complaint, the officer of justice arrested the accused, his 
family made common cause to rescue their kinsman, and the 
populace rose in defence of the laws, till the city was a scene 
of tumult and bloodshed. I have already alluded to this in- 
subordination of the higher classes as general in the Italian 
^ republics ; but the Florentine writers, being fuUer than the 
rest, are our best specific testimonies.^ 

The dissensions between the patrician and plebeian orders 
A » 1296 ^^^^ ^®^ ^S^9 when Giano della Bella, a man of 

ancient lineage, but attached, without ambitious 
views, 80 far as appears, though not without passion, to the 
popular side, introduced a series of enactments exceedingly 
disadvantageous to the ancient aristocracy. The first of 
these was the appointment of an executive officer, the gonfa- 
lonier of justice, whose duty it was to enforce the sentences 
of the podesta and capitano del popolo in cases whc^re the or- 
dinary officers were insufficient. A thousand citizens, after- 
wards increased to four times that number, were bound to 
obey his commands* They were distributed into companies, 
the gonfaloniers or captains of which became a sort of cor- 
poration or college, and a constituent part of the government 
A D 1296 "^^ ^®^ militia seems to have superseded that 

of the companies of arts, which I have not ob- 
served to be mentioned at any later period. The gonftdonier 
of justice was part of the signiory along with the priors, of 
whom he was reckoned the president, and changed, like them, 

iViUani, 1. yU.e. 118, 1. Titt. o. 8; Ammirato, Storia Ftorentiiia, L iy. in 
oominciamento. 
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every two months. He was, in fact, the first magistrate of 
Florence.^ If Giano della Bella had trusted to the efficacy 
of this new security for justice, his feme would have been 
beyond reproach. But he followed it up by harsher pro- 
visions. The nobility were now made absolutely ineligible 
to the office of prior. For an offence committed by one of a 
noble family, his relations were declared responsible in a 
penalty of 3000 pounds. And, to obviate the difficulty aris- 
ing from the frequent intimidation of witnesses, it was pro- 
vided that common fame, attested by two credible persons, 
should be sufficient for the condemnation of a nobleman.* 

These are the famous ordinances of justice which passed 
at Florence for the great charter of her democracy. They 
have been reprobated in later times as scandalously unjust ; 
and I have little inclination to defend them. The last, espe- 
cially, was a violation of those eternal principles which for- 
bid us, for any calculations of advantage, to risk the sacrifice 
of innocent blood. But it is impossible not to perceive that 
the same unjust severity has sometimes, under a like pretext 
of necessity, been applied to the weaker classes of the peo- 
ple, which they were in this instance able to exercise towards 
their natural superiors. 

The nobility were soon aware of the position in which 
they stood. For half a century their great object was to 
procure the relaxation of the ordinances of justice. But 
they had no success with an elated enemy. In three years' 
time, indeed, Giano della Bella, the author of these institu- 
tions, was driven into exile ; a conspicuous, though by no 
means singular, proof of Florentine ingratitude.' The wealth 
and physical strength of the nobles were, however, untouched ; 
and their influence must always have been considerable. In 
the great feuds of the Bianchi and Neri the ancient families 
were most distinguished. No man plays a greater part in the 
annals of Florence at the beginning of the fourteenth century 

1 It is- to be r^retted that the ac- gonfiJoniere di giustizia, il popolo e *1 

eomplished biographer of Lorenzo de* comtine della citti di Firenze. G.VUUuii, 

Medici should haye taken no pains to 1. zii. c. 109. 

inform himself of the most ordinary par- < Villani, 1. yiii. o. 1 ; Ammlrato, p. 

tieulara in the conBtitutlon of Florence. 188, edit. 1647. A magistrate, called 
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dell' arti,whose number, too, he augments justice. Ammirato, p. 666. 

to ten. The proper style of the republic < Villani, 1. yiii. c. 8. 
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than Corso Donali, chief of the latter &ction, who mi^t pass 
80 representative of the turbulent, intrepid, ambitious citizen- 
noble of an Italian republic.^ But the laws graduallj be- 
came more sure of obedience ; the sort of proscription which 
attended the ancient nobles k>wered their ^irit ; while a new 
aristocracy b^gan to raise its head, the aristocracy of families 
who, a^r filling the highest magistracies £>r two or three 
generations^ obtained an hereditary impcnrtanoe, which an- 
swered liie purpose of more unequivocal nobility ; just as in 
ancient Borne plebeian lamiHes, by admission to curule of- 
fices, acquired the character and appellation of nobility, and 
were only distinguishable by their geneak^ from the origi- 
nal patricians»^ Fl(»rence had her plebeian nobles (popolani 
grandi), as weU as Borne ; the Peruzzi, the Bicci, the Albizi^ 
^e Medici, correspond to ihe Catos, the Pompeys, the Bru- 
tuses, and the Antonies. But at Bome the two orders, after an 
equal partition of the highest offices, were content to respect 
their mutual privileges ; at Florence the commoner preserved a 
rigorous monopoly, and the distinction of high birth was, that 
it debarred men from political franchises and civil justice.* 

This second aristocr^y did not obtain much more of the 
popular affection than that which it superseded. Public out- 
rage and violation of law became less frequent ; but the new 
leaders of Florence are accused of continual misgovemment 
at home and abroad, and sometimes of peculation. There 
was of course a strong antipathy between the leading com- 
moners and the aikcient nobles; both were disliked by the 
people. In order to keep the nobles under more control the 
governing party more than once introduced a new foreign 
magistrate^ with the title of captain of defence (della guar- 
dia), whom they invested with an almost unbounded criminal 
A.B.1S8& jurisdiction. One Gahrielli of Agobbio was twice 
AD. 1340. fetehed for this purpose ; and in each case he be- 
haved in so tyrannical a manner as to occasion a tumult.^ 
His office, however, was of short duration, and the title at 
least did not import a sovereign command. But very soon 

1 nino Oompagni ; ViUani. h la Viorentliia nobilitiL Ammimto dtlte 

<U nobUiti eiTile, m bene noo in FunigUe fioreotiiu). FiieDae,1614»p.2& 

buooMgif^capacedigmBdiaiiinihonori, >QueUo, ehe all* altte citt^ saolo 

perdoobe eseicitando i supvuxii magiS" reoaro splendore, in Firenae era dannoao, 
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aflerwaids Flor^iee bad to experience one taste of a cap 
which her neighbors bad drunk oS to the dregs^ and to ani- 
mate her magnanimous love of freedom by a knowledge of 
the calamities of tyranny, 

A war with Pisa, unsuccessfully, if not unskilfully, con- 
ducted, gave rise to such dissatisfaction in the city, that the 
leading commdners had recourse to an af^intment some* 
thing like that of Gabrielli, and from similar motives. 
Walter de Brienne, duke of Athens, was descended from one 
of the French crusaders who bad dismembered the Gredan 
empire in the preceding century; but his father, defeated 
m battle, had lost the principality along with bis life, and the 
titular duke was an adventurer in the court of France. Ha 
had been, however, slightly known at Florence on a former 
occasion. There was an uniform maxim among the Itahan 
republics that extraordinary powers should be conferred 
upon none but strangers^ The duke of Athens was accord-* 
ingly pitched upon for the military command, which was 
united with domestic jurisdiction. This appears to have 
been promoted by the governing party in order to curb the 
nobility; but they were soon undeceived in their expecta- 
tions. The first act of the duke of Athens was to bring four 
of the most eminent commoners to capital punishment for 
military offences^ These sentences, whether just or other- 
wise, gave much pleasure to the nobles, who had so frequently 
been exposed to similar severity, and to the populace, who 
are naturally pleased with the humiliation of their superiors. 
Both of these were caressed by the duke, and both conspired, 
with blind passion, ta second his ambitious views. It was 
proposed and carried in a full parliament, or assembly of the 
people, to bestow upon him the signiory for life. The real 
friends of their country, as well as the oligarchy, 
flhuddered at this measure. Throughout all the 
vicissitudes of party Florence had never yet lost sight of 
republican institutions. Not that she had never accommo- 
dated herself to t^nporary circumstances by naming a 
signior. Charles of Anjou had been invested with that dig- 
nity for the term of ten years ; Bobert king of Naples for 
five; and his son, the duke of Calabria, was at his death 
signior of Florence. These princes named the podestk, if 
not the priors ; and were certainly pretty absolute in their 
executive powers, though bound by oath not to alter the 
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statutes of the city.^ But their office had always been tem- 
porary. Like the dictatorship of Rome, it was a confessed, 
unavoidable evil; a suspension, but not extinguishment, of 
rights. Like that, too, it was a dangerous precedent, 
through which crafty ambition arid popular rashness might 
ultimately subvert the republic. If Walter de Brienne had 
possessed the subtle prudence of a Matteo Yisconti or a Cane 
della Scala, there appears no reason to suppose that Florence 
would have escaped the fate of other cities ; and her history 
might have become as useless a record of perfidy and assas- 
sination as that of Mantua or Verona.^ 

But, happily for Florence, the reign of tyranny was very 
short. The duke of Athens had neither judgment nor 
activity for so difficult a station. He launched out at once 
into excesses which it would be desirable that arbitrary power 
should always conunit at the outset. The taxes were consid- 
erably increased ; their produce was dissipated. The honor 
of the state was sacrificed by an inglorious treaty with Pisa ; 
her territory was diminished by some towns throwing off 
their dependence. Severe and multiplied punishments spread 
terror through the city. The noble families, who had on the 
duke's election destroyed the ordinances of justice, now 
found themselves exposed to the more partial caprice of a 
despot. He filled the magistracies with low creatures from 
the inferior artificers ; a class which he continued to flatter.* 
Ten months passed in this manner, when three separate con- 
spiracies, embracing most of the nobility and of the great 
commoners, were planned for the recovery of freedom. The 
duke was protected by a strong body of hired cavahy. 
Revolutions in an Italian city were generally effected by 
surprise. The streets were so narrow and so easily secured 
by barricades, that, if a people had time to stand on its 
defence, no cavalry was of any avail. On the other hand, a 
body of lancers in plate-armor might dissipate any number 
of a disorderly populace. Accordingly, if a prince or usurper 
would get possession by surprise, he, as it was called, rodt the 
dty ; that is, galloped with his cavalry along the streets, so 
as to prevent the people from collecting to erect barricades. 
This expression is very usual with historians of the four- 
teenth century.* The conspirators at Florence were too 

1 VUlani, I. iz. c. 65, 60, 185, 828. > Villani, e. 8. 
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quick for the duke of Athens. The city was barricaded in 
every direction; and after a contest of some duration he 
consented to abdicate his signiory. 

Thus Florence recovered her liberty. Her constitutional 
laws now seemed to revive of themselves. But the nobility, 
who had taken a very active part in the recent liberation of 
their country, thought it hard to be still placed under the 
rigorous ordinances of justice. Many of the richer com- 
moners acquiesced in an equitable partition of magistracies, 
which was established through the influence of the bishop. 
But the populace of Florence, with its characteristic forget- 
fulness of benefits, was tenacious of those proscriptive ordi- 
. nances. The nobles too, elated by their success, began again 
to strike and injure the inferior citizens. A new civil war 
in the city-streets decided their quarrel; after a desperate 
resistance many of the principal houses were pillaged and 
burned; and the perpetual exclusion of the nobility was 
confirmed by fresh laws. But the people, now sure of their 
triumph, relaxed a little upon this occasion the ordinances of 
justice ; and to make some distinction in favor of merit or 
innocence, effaced certain families from the list of nobility. 
Five hundred and thirty persons were thus elevated, as we 
may call it, to the rank of commoners.* As it was beyond 
the competence of the republic of Florence to change a man's 
ancestors, this nominal alteration left all the real advantages 
of birth as they were, and was undoubtedly an enhancement 
of dignity, though, in appearance, a very singular one. 
Conversely, several unpopular commoners were ennobled, in 
order to disfranchise them. Nothing was more usual in sub- 
sequent times than such an arbitrary change of rank, as a 
penalty or a benefit* Those nobles who were rendered 
plebeian by &vor, were obliged to change their name and 
arms.* The constitution now underwent some change. 
From six the priors were increased to eight; and instead 

OOTM la oittiL di Pisa due yolte. Sip- fuchin the ordinances of Jxutioe; at least 
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of being chosen from each of the greater arts, the j were 
taken from the four quarters of the city, the lesser artisans, 
as I conceive, being admissible. The gonfaloniers of eompa* 
nies were recced to sixteen. And diese, along with the 
eigniory, and the twelve buonuomini, fwmed the collage, 
where every proposition was discussed before it could be 
offered to the ccMincils for their legislative sanction. But it 
could only originate, strictly speaking, in the signiory, that is, 
the gonfalonier of justice, and eight priors, the rest of the 
coUeee having merely the function ef advice and assists 
ance? 

Several years elapsed before any material disturbance arose 
At Florence. Her contemporary historian complains, indeed, . 
that mean and ignorant persons obtained the office of prior, 
and ascribes some errors m her external policy to this cause.' 
Besides the natural effects of the established rotation, a par- 
ticular law, called the dtvieto, tended to throw the better 
families out of public office. By this law two of the same 
name could not be drawn for any magistracy : winch, as the 
ancient families were extremely numerous, rendered it diffi- 
<nilt for their members to succeed ; especially as a ticket once 
drawn was not replaced in the purse, so that an individual 
liable to tiie divieto was excluded until the next biennial i^tv^- 
olution.* This created dissatkfaction among the leading 
fiances. They were likewise divided by a new Action, 
entirely founded, as far as appears, on personal animosity 
between two prominent houses, the Albizi and the RiccL 
The city was, however, tranquil, when in 1857 a spring was 
Bet in motion which gave quite a dififer^it character to the 
domestic history of Florence. 

At the time when the Guelfs, with the assistance of 
Charles of Anjou, acquired an exclusive domination in the 
rq>ublic, the estates of the Ghibelins were confiscated. 
One third of these confiscations was allotted to the state ; 
another went to repair the losses of Guelf citizens ; but the 
remainder became the proper^ of a new corporate society, 
denominated the Guelf party (parte Guelfa), with a regular 
internal organization. The (xuelf party had two councils, 
one of fourteen and one of sixty members ; three, or aft^- 

1 Vud\. Storia di FfamuB, p. 7, edtt. < Matteo VHHaI In 8ei^. Bw. IMks.. 
168«. Viilanl, toe. eit t. xir. p. 9S, 944. 
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wards four, captains, elected by scrutiny every two months, a 
treasury, and ccMiiinon seal ; a little republic within the repub- 
lic of Florence. Their primary duty was to watch over the 
Gnelf interest ; and for this purpose they had a particular 
officer for the accusation of suspected Ghtbelins.^ We hear 
not much, however, of the Guelf society for near a century 
after their establishment. The Ghifoelins hardly ventured 
to show themselves after the fall of the White 6«ielfs in 
1304, with whom they had been connected, and confiscation 
had almost annihilated that unfortunate Action. But as the 
oligarchy of Guelf families lost part of its influence through 
the divieto and system of lottery, some persons of Ghibelin 
descent crept into public offices ; and tlus was exaggerated 
by the zealots of an opposite party, as if the :fondiunentBl 
policy of the city was put into danger. 

The Guelf society had begun, as early as 1346, to mani- 
fest some disquietude at the fareiga. artisans, who, settling at 
Florence and becoming members of some of the trading cor- 
porations, pretended to superior offices. Thej procured w> 
cordingly a law excluding from public trust and magistrax^y 
all persons not being natives of the city or its territory. 
Next year they advanced a step farther ; and, widi a view to 
prevent disorder, which seemed to threaten the dty, a law 
was passed declaring every one whose ancestors at any time 
since 1300 had been known Ghibelins, or who had not the 
reputation of sound Guelf principles, incapable of being 
dmwn or elected to offices.^ It is manifest from the language 
of the historian who relates these circumstances, and whose 
testimony is more remaikable from his having died several 
years before the politics of the Guelf corporation more 
decidedly showed themselves, that the real cause of Hieir 
jealousy was not the increase of Ghibelinism, a merely 
plausible pretext, but the democratical character which the 
govemm^it had assumed since the revolution of 1343 ; whidi 
raised the fourteen inferior arts to the level of those whidi 
the great merchants of Florence exercised. In the Guelf 
society the ancient nobles retained a considerable influence. 
The laws of exclusion had never been applied to that corpo- 
ration. Two of the captains were always noble, two were 
commoners. The people, in debarring the nobility from ordi- 

1 G. Vmani, 1. Tii. c. 16. « 6. VUlanl, 1. sii. e. 72 «iid 79. 
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nary privileges, were little aware of the more dangerous chan- 
nel which had been left open to their ambition. With the no- 
bility some of the great commoners acted in concert, and espe- 
cially the family and faction of the Albizi. The introduction 
of obscure persons into office still continued, and some meas- 
ures more vigorous than the law of 1347 seemed necessary 
to restore the influence of their aristocracy. They proposed, 
and, notwithstanding the reluctance of the priors, carried by 
violence, both in the preliminary deliberations of the signiory 
and in the two councils, a law by which every person ac- 
cepting an office who should be convicted of Ghibelinism or 
of Ghibelin descent, upon testimony of public fame, became 
liable to punishment, capital or pecuniary, at the discretion 
of the priors. To this law they gave a retrospective effect, 
and indeed it appears to have been little more than a revival 
of the provisions made in 1347, which had probably been 
disregarded. Many citizens who had been magistrates with- 
in a few years were cast in heavy fines on this indefinite 
charge. But the more usual practice was to warn (am- 
monire) men beforehand against undertaking public trust. 
If they neglected this hint, they were sure to be treated as 
convicted Ghibelins. Thus a very numerous class, called 
Ammoniti, was formed of proscribed and discontented per- 
sons, eager to throw off the intolerable yoke of the Guelf 
society. For the imputation of Ghibelin connections was 
generally an unfounded pretext for crushing the enemies of 
the governing faction.^ Men of approved Guelf principles 
and origin were every day warned from their natural privi- 
leges of sharing in magistracy. This spread an universal 
alarm through ^e city ; but the great advantage of union and 
secret confederacy rendered the Guelf society, who had also 
the law on their side, irresistible by their opponents. Mean- 
while the public honor was well supported 'abroad; Florence 
had never before been so distinguished as during the preva- 
lence of this oligarchy.® 

iBeflides the eflieet of andent pie- VUlanisayBofPasBerino, lord of Mantua, 
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The Guelf society had governed with more or less abso- 
luteness for near twenty years, when the republic became in- 
volved, through the perfidious conduct of the papal legate, in 
a war with the Holy See. Though the Florentines were by 
no means superstitious, this hostility to the church appeared 
almost an absurdity to determined Guelfs, and shocked those 
prejudices about names which make up the politics of vulgar 
minds. The Guelf society, though it could not openly resist 
the popular indignation against Gregory XI., was not heartily 
inclined to this war. Its management fell therefore into the 
hands of eight commissioners, some of them not well affected 
to the society ; whose administration was so successful and 
popular as to excite the utmost jealousy in the Guelfs. They 
began to renew their warnings, and in eight months excluded 
fourscore citizens.^ 

The tyranny of a court may endure for ages ; but that of 
a faction is seldom permanent. In June, 1378, the gonfa- 
lonier of justice was Salvestro de' Medici, a man of approved 
patriotism, whose family had been so notoriously of Guelf 
principles, that it was impossible to warn him from office. 
He proposed to mitigate the severity of the existing law. 
His proposition did not succeed ; but its rejection provoked 
an insurrection, the forerunner of still more alarming tumults. 
The populace of Florence, like that of other cities, was ter- 
rible in the moment of sedition ; and a party so long dreaded 
shrunk before the physical strength of the multitude. Many 
leaders of the Guelf society had their houses destroyed, and 
some fled from the city. But instead of annulling their acts, 
a middle course was adopted by the committee of magistrates 
who had been empowered to reform the state ; the Ammoniti 
were suspended three years longer from office, and the Guelf 
society preserved with some limitations. This temporizing 
course did not satisfy either the Ammoniti or the populace. 
The greater arts wfere generally attached to the Guelf society. 
Between them and the lesser arts, composed of retail and 
mechanical traders, there was a strong jealousy. The latter 
were adverse to tie prevailing oligarchy and to the Guelf 
society, by whose influence it was maintained. They were 
eager to make Florence a democracy in fact as well as in 
name, by participating in the executive government. 

1 Ammirato, p. 700. 
VOL. I. 27 
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But every political institution appears to rest on too con- 
fined a basis to those whose point of view is from beneath it 
While the lesser arts were murmuring at the exclusive 
privil^es of the commerdal aristocracy, there was yet an in- 
ferior class of citizens who thought their own claims to equal 
privil^es irrefragable. The arrangement of twenty-one 
trading companies had still left several kinds of artisans un- 
incorporated, and consequently unprivileged. These had been 
attached to the art wiUi which their craft had most conneo- 
tion in a sort of ilependent relation. Thus to the company 
of drapers, the most wealthy of all, the various occupations 
instrumental in the manufacture, as wooloombers, dyers, and 
weavers, were appendant^ Besides the sense o£ political 
exclusion, these artisaus alleged that they were oppressed 
by their employers of the art, and that, when they com- 
plained to the consul,.their judge in dvil matters, no redress 
could be procured. A still lower order of the community 
was the mere populace, who did not practise any regular 
trade, or who only worked for daily hire. These were called 
Ciompi, a corruption, it is said, of the French compare. 

^ Let no one," says Machiavel in this place, ** who begms 
an innovate in a state expect that he shall stop it at his 
pleasure, or r^ulate it according to his iutention." After 
about a month from the first se^on another broke out, in 
which the dompi, or lowest populace, were alone concerned. 
Through the surprise, or cowarfice, or disaffection of the su- 
perior dtizens, this was sufiered to get ahead, and for three 
days the dty was in the hand of a tumultuous rabble. It 
was vain to withstand their propositions, had they even been 
more unreasonable than they were. But they only demanded 
the establishment of two new arts for the trades hitherto de- 
pendent, and one for tiie lower people ; and that three of the 
priors should be diosen from the greater arts, three from the 
fourteen lesser, and two fi*om those just created. Some de- 
lay, however, occurring to prevent the sanction of these in- 
novations by the councils, a new fury took possession of the 
populace ; the gates of the palace belonging to the signiory 
were forced open, the priors compelled to fly, and no ai^)ear- 
ance of a constitutional magistracy remained to throw the 
veil of law over the excesses of anarchy. The republic 

1 Before Che year 1840, according to VOLiDi's calcnlatioii, the woolen trade 
occupied aO,000 persons. 1. zi. o. 98. 
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seemed to rock from its foTindations ; and the circumstance to 
which historians ascribe its salvation is not the least singular 
in this critical epoch. One Michel di Lando, a woolcomber 
jbalf dressed and without shoes, happened to hold the standard 
of justice wrested from the proper officer when the populace 
burst into tlie palace. Whether he was previously conspicu- 
ous in the tumult is not recorded ; but the wild, capricious 
mob, who had destroyed what they had no conception how to 
rebuild, suddenly cried out that Laodo should be gonfalonier 
or signior, and reform the city at his pleasure. 

A choice, arising probably from wanton folly, could not 
have been better made by wisdom. Lando waff a man of 
courage, moderation, and integrity. He gave immediate 
proofs of these qualities by causing his office to be respected. 
The eight commissioners of the war, who, though not insti- 
gators of the sedition, were well pleased to see the Guelf 
party so entirely prostrated, now fancied themselves masters, 
and began to nominate priors. But Lando sent a message to 
them, thsut he was elected by the pec^le, and that he could 
dispense with their assistance. He then proceeded to the 
<;hoice of priors. Three were taken from the greater arts ; 
three from the lesser ; and three from the two new arts and 
the lower people. This eccentric college lost no time in re- 
storing trajaqmility, and compelled the populace, by threat of 
punishment, to return to their occupations. But the dompi 
were not disposed to give up the pleasures of anarchy so 
readily. They were dissatisfied at the small share allotted 
to them in the new distribution of offices, and murmured at 
their gonfalonier as a traitor .to the popular cause. Lando 
was aware that an insurr6cti(»i was projected ; he took meas- 
ures with the most respectable citizens ; the insurgents, when 
they showed themselves, were queUed by force, and the gon- 
falonier retired from office with an approbation which all his- 
torians of Florence have agreed to perpetuate. Part of this 
has undoubtedly been founded on a consideration of the mis- 
chief which it was in his power to inflict The ciompi, once 
checked, were socm defeated. The next gonfalonier was, 
like Lando, a woolcomber ; but, wanling <^e intrinsic merit of 
Lando, his mean station excited universal contempt None 
of the arts could endure their low coadjutors ; a short strug^e 
was made by the populace, but diey were entirely overpow- 
ered with considerable slaughter, and the government was 
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divided between the seven greater and sixteen lesser arts, in 
nearly equal proportions. 

The party of the lesser arts, or inferior tradesmen, which 
had begun this confusion, were left winners when it ceased. 
Three men of distinguished families who had instigated the 
revolution became the leaders of Florence ; Benedetto Alber- 
ti, Tomaso Strozzi, and G^rgio Scali. Their government 
had at first to contend with the' dompi, smarting under loss 
and disappointment But a populace which is beneath the 
inferior mechanics may with ordinary prudence be kept in 
subjection by a government that has a well-organized militia 
at its command. The Guelf aristocracy was far more to be 
dreaded. Some of them had been banished, some fined, 
some ennobled : the usual consequences of revolution which 
they had too often practised to complain. A more iniquitous 
proceeding disgraces the new administration. Under pre- 
tence of conspiracy, the chief of the house of Albizi, and 
several of his most eminent associates, were thrown into 
prison. So little evidence of the charge appeared that the 
podestk reftised to condemn them ; but the people were clam- 
orous for blood, and half with, half without the forms of jus- 
tice, these noble citizens were led to execution. The part he 
took in this murder sullies the fame of Benedetto Alberti, 
who in his general conduct had been more uniformly influ- 
enced by honest principles than most of his contemporaries. 
Those who shared with him the ascendency in the existing 
government, Strozzi and Scali, abused their power by oppres- 
sion towards their enemies, and insolence towards all. Their 
popularity was, of course, soon at an end. Alberti, a sin- 
cere lover of freedom, separated himself from men who 
seemed to emulate the arbitrary government they had over- 
thrown. An outrage of Scali, in rescuing a criminal from 
justice, brought the discontent to a crisis ; he was arrested, 
and lost his head on the scaffold ; while Strozzi, his colleague, 
fled fi^m the city. But this event was instantly followed by 
a reaction, which Alberti, perhaps, did not anticipate. Armed 
men filled the streets ; the cry of " Live the Guelfs ! " was 
heard. After a three years' depression the aristocratical party 
regained its ascendency. They did not revive the severity 
practised towards the Ammoniti ; but the two new arts, cre- 
ated for the small trades, were abolished, and the lesser arts 
reduced to a third part, instead of something more than one 
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half, of public offices. Several persons who had favored the 
plebeians were sent into exile ; and among these Michel di 
Lando, whose great services in subduing anarchy ought to 
have secured the protection of every government. Bene- 
detto Alberti, the enemy by turns of every faction — because 
every faction was in its turn oppressive — experienced some 
years afterwards the same fate. For half a century after 
this time no revolution took place at Florence. The Guelf 
aristocracy, strong in opulence and antiquity, and rendered 
prudent by experience, under the guidance of the Albizi 
family, maintained a preponderating influence without much 
departing, the times considered, from moderation and respect 
for the laws.^ 

It is sufficiently manifest, from this sketch of the domestic 
history of Florence, how far that femous republic was fix)m 
affijrding a perfect security for civil rights or general tranquil- 
lity. They who hate the name of free constitutions may ex- 
ult in her internal dissensions, as in those of Athens or Bome. 
But the calm philosopher will not take his standard of com- 
parison from ideal excellence, nor even from that practical 
good which has been reached in our own unequalled consti- 
tution, and in some of the republics of modem Europe. The 
men and the iastitutions of the fourteenth century are to be 
measured by their contemporaries. Who would not rather 
have been a citizen of Florence than a subject of the Yis- 
conti ? In a superficial review of history we are sometimes 
apt to exaggerate the vices of free states, and to lose sight of 
those inherent in tyrannical power. The bold censoriousness 
of republican historians, and the cautious servility of writers 
under an absolute monarchy, conspire to mislead us as to the 
relative prosperity of nations. Acts of outrage and tumultu- 
ous excesses in a free state are blazoned in minute detail, and 
descend to posterity ; the deeds of tyranny are studiously and 
perpetually suppressed. Even those historians who have no 
particular motives for concealment turn away from the monoto- 
nous and disgusting crimes of tyrants. ^ Deeds of cruelty,'* it 
is well observed by Matteo Yillani, afrer relating an action of 

1 For thb i»art of Florentine history, pleasing, but it breaks off rather too 

besides Ammirato, Machiarel, and Sis- soon, at the instant of Lando's assuming 

mondi, I haiTe read an interesting narra- the office of banneret. Another oon- 

tive of the sedition of the oiompi, by temporary writer, Melcliione de Steftini, 

Gino Oapponi, in the eighteenth Tolome who seems to hare furnished the materi« 

of Mnratori's collection. It has an air als of the three historians above men* 

of llTeliness and truth which is yery tloned, has not fUlen in my way. 
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Bemabo Visconti, " are little worthy of remembrance ; yet let 
me be excused for having recounted one out of many, as an 
example of the peril to which men are exposed under the 
yoke of an unbounded tyranny/' ^ The reign of Bernabo af- 
forded abundant instances of a like kind. Second only to 
Eccelin among the tyrants of Italy, he rested the security of 
his dominion upon tortures and death, and his laws themselves 
enact the protraction of capital punishment through forty 
days of suffering.^ His nephew, Giovanni Maria, is said, 
with a madness like that of Nero or Commodus, to have 
coursed the streets of Milan by night with blood-hounds, 
ready to chase and tear any unlucky passenger.* Nor were 
other ItaUan principalities free from similar tyrants, though 
none, perhaps, upon the whole, so odious as the Yisconti. The 
private history of many families, such, for instance, as the 
Scala and the Gonzaga, is but a series of assassinations. The 
ordinary vices of mankind assumed a tint of portentous guilt 
in the palaces of Italian princes. Their revenge was fratri- 
cide, and their lust was incest 

Though fertile and populous, the proper district of Flor- 
Acquisitiou ^^^ ^^ ^7 ^^ meaus extensive. An indepen- 
of territory dent uobihty occupied the Tuscan Appennines with 
by Fioxenfie. ^j^^.^, ^g^^^g^ Qf thcsc the most couspicuous wcre 
the counts of Guidi, a numerous and powerful family, who 
possessed a material influence in the affairs of Florence and 
of all Tuscany till the middle of the fourteenth century, and 
some of whom preserved their independence much longer.* 
To the south, the republics of Arezzo, Perugia, and Siena ; 
to the west, those of Volterra, Pisa, and Lucca ; Prato and 
Pistoja to the north, limited the Florentine territory. It was 
late before these boundaries were removed. During the 
usurpations of Uguccione at Pisa, and of Castruccio at Lucca, 
the republic of Florence was always unsuccessful in the field. 
After the death of Castruccio she began to act more vigor- 
ously, and engaged in several confederacies with the powers 
of Lombardy, especially in a league with Venice against 
Mastino della Scala. But the republic made no acquisition 
of territory till 1351, when she annexed the small city of 

1 p. 484. The last of the counts Guidi, haying uu- 

s Sismondi, t. Ti. p. S16,* Corio, 1st. di wisely embarked in a confMeracy against 

Bfilano, p. 486. Florence, was obliged to giye up im an- 

8 Corio, p. 695. cient patrimony in IMO. 
4 a. vaiani, 1. T. c. 87, 41, et alibi. 
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Prato, not ten miles from her walls.^ Pistoja, though still 
nominally independent, received a Florentine garrison about 
the same time. Several additions were made to the district 
by fair purchase from the nobility of the Appennines, and a 
few by main force. The territory was still very little pro- 
portioned to the fame and power of Florence. The latter 
was founded upon her vast conmiercial opulence. Every 
Italian state employed mercenary troops, and the richest was, 
of course, the most powerfuL In the war against Mestino 
della Scala in 1336 the revenues of Florence are reckoned 
by Villani at three hundred thousand florins, which, as he 
observes, is more than the king of Naples or of Aragon pos- 
sesses.^ The expenditure went at that time very much be- 
yond the receipt, and was defrayed by loans from the princi- 
pal mercantile Arms, which were secured by public funds, 
the earliest instance, I believe, of that financial resource.* 
Her population was computed at mnety thousand souls. 
Yillani reckons the district at eighty thousand men, I sup- 
pose those only of military age ; but this calculation must 
have been too large, even though he included, as we may 
presume, the city in his estimate.* Tuscany, though well 

IM. Villaiii, p. 72. This was rather contained 160,000 inhabitants, on no b«t- 

a measure of usurpation; bat the repnb- ter authority, as fiur as appears, than 

lie had some reason to apprehend that that of Boccaccio, who says that 100,000 

Prato might flJl into the liands of the perished in the neat plague of 18^, 

ViscontL Their conduct towards Pistotja which was generaUy supposed to destroy 

was influenced by the same motive ; but two out of three. But surely two yague 

it was still further removed firom abso- suppositions are not to be combined, in 

lute justice, p. 91. order to overthrow such a testimony as 

s G. Villani, 1. iz. c. 90-03. These that of Villani, who seems to have con- 

ohapters contain a very Aill and interest- suited all renters and other authentic 

ing statement of the revenues, expenses, documents in his reach, 

population, and internal condition of What Villani says of the population 

Florence at that time. Part of them is of the district may lead us to reckon it, 

extracted by M. Sismondi, t. v. p. 866. perhaps, at about 180,000 souls, allowing 

The gold florin was w<nrth about ten the baptisms to be one in thirty of the 

shiUings of our money. The district of population. Bagionavasi in quest! tempi 

Florence was not tlien much larger Uian avere nel contado e dlstretto di Firenze 

Middlesex. de 80 mila uomini. Troviamo del pio- 

» G. Villani, 1. xi. e. 49. vano, che battezzava i &nciuUi, impe- 

< C. 98. Troviamo diligentemente, che roche per ogni maschio, che battessava 

in questi tempi avea in Firenze circa a in San Giovanni, per avere il novero, 

26 mila uomini da portare arme da 16 metea una jkva nera, e per ogni femina 

in TOanni — Stimavasi avere in Firenze una bianca, trov6, ch' erano V anno in 

da 90 mila bocche tra uomini e femine e questi tempi dalle 5800 in sei mila, avan- 

fanciulli, per V awiso del pane bisognava zando le pii^ volte il sesso masculino da 

alcontinuoallacittji. These proportions 800 in 600 per anno. Baptisms could 

of 26,000 men between fifteen and sev- only be performed in one public font, at 

enty, and of 90,000 souls, are as nearly Florence, Pisa, and some other cities, 

as possible consonant to modem calcula- The building that contained this font 

tion, of which Villani knew nothing, was called the Baptistery. The baptis- 

which confirms his accuracy ; though M. teries of Florence and Pisa still remain, 

Sismondi asserts, p. 868, that the city and are well known. Du Cange, v. Bap- 
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cultivated and flourishing, does not contain by any means so 
great a number of inhabitants in that space at present. 

The first eminent conquest made bj Florence was that of 
pj^ Pisa, early in the fifteenth century. Pisa had 

been distinguished as a commercial city ever since 
the age of the Othos. From her ports, and those of G^noa, 
the earliest naval armaments of the western nations were 
fitted out against the Saracen corsairs who infested the Medi- 
terranean coasts. In the eleventh century she undertook, 
and, after a pretty long struggle, completed, the important^ 
or at least the splendid, conquest of Sardinia, an island long 
subject to a Moorish chieftain. Several noble families of 
Pisa, who had defrayed the chief cost of this expedition, 
shared the island in districts, which they held in fief of the 
republic* At a later period the Balearic isles were sub- 
jected, but not long retained, by Pisa. Her naval prowess 
was supported by her commerce. A writer of the twelfth 
century reproaches her with the Jews, the Arabians, and 
other ^ monsters of the sea," who thronged in her streets.^ 
The crusades poured fresh wealth into tiie lap of the mari- 
time Italian cities. In some of those expeditions a great 
portion of the armament was conveyed by sea to Palestine, 
and freighted the vessels of Pisa, G^noa, and Venice. When 
the Christians had bought with their blood the sea-<x>ast of 
Syria, these republics procured the most extensive privileges 
in the new states that were formed out of their slender con- 
quests, and became the conduits through which the produce 
of the East flowed in upon the ruder nations of Europe. 
Pisa maintained a large share of this commerce, as well as 
of maritime greatness, till near the end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. In 1282, we are told by Villani, she was in great 
power, possessing Sardinia, Corsica, and Elba, from whence 

tiflterium. But there were flfty-fleren par- trict of Florence In 1843 is estimated by 

ishes and one hundred and ten churches Villani to contain as great a number, 

within the oit^. Villani, Ibid. Mr. Bos- before Pisa. Volterra, or even Prato and 

coe has published a manuscript, eid- Pistoja, had been annexed to it. — Bos- 

dently written after the taking of Pisa in coe s Life of Lorenzo. Appendix, No. 16. 

1406, though, as I should guess, not long i Sismondi, 1. 1. p. 845« 872. 

after that event, containing a propoei- - > Qui pergit Pisas, videt illlc monstra 

tlon for an income-tax of ten per cent. - marina; 

throughout the Florentine dominions. Etec urbs, Paganis, Turohis, Libyois 

Among its other calculations, the popu- quoque, Parthis, 

lation is reckoned at 400,000 ; assuming Sordida ; Chaldsoi sua lustrant moenia 

that to be the proportion to 80,000 men tetri. 

of military Me, though certainly beyond Donizo, Vita ComitlBSSB Mathildis, 

the mark. It is singular that the dis- apud Muratori, Dissert. 81. 
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the republic, as well as private persons, derived large rev- 
enues, and almost ruled the sea with their ships and mer- 
chandises, and beyond sea were very powerful in the city of 
Acre, and much connected with its principal citizens.^ The 
prosperous era of Pisa is marked by her public edifices. 
She was the first Italian city that took a pride in architect- 
ural magnificence. Her cathedral is of the eleventh cen- 
tury ; the baptistery, the fiunous inclined tower, or belfry, the 
arcades that surround the Campo Santo, or cemetery of 
Pisa, are of the twelfth, or, at latest, of the thirteenth.^ 

It would have been no slight anomaly in the annals of 
Italy, or, we might say, of mankind, if two neighboring cities, 
competitors in every mercantile occupation and every naval 
enterprise, had not been perpetual enemies to each other. One 
is more surprised, if the fact be true, that no war broke out 
between Pisa and Genoa till 1119.' From this time at least 
they continually recurred. An equality of forces and of 
courage kept the conflict uncertain for the greater part of 
two centuries. Their battles were numerous, and sometimes, 
taken separately, decisive ; but the public spirit and resources 
of each city were called out by defeat, and we generally find 
a new armament replace the losses of an unsuccessM com- 
bat. In this respect the naval contest between Pisa and 
Grenoa, though much longer protracted, resembles that of 
Rome and Carthage in the first Punic war. But Pisa was 
reserved for her ^gades. In one fatal battle, off the little 
isle of Meloria, in 1284, her whole navy was destroyed. 
Several unfortunate and expensive armaments had almost ex- 
hausted the state, and this was the last effort, by private sac- 
rifices, to equip one more fleet. After this defeat it was in 
vain to contend for empire. Eleven thousand Pisans lan- 
guished for many years in prison ; it was a current saying 
that whoever would see Pisa should seek her at Grenoa. A 
treacherous chief, that count Ugolino whose guilt was so 
terribly avenged, is said to have purposely lost the battle, 
and prevented the ransom of the captives, to secure his 
power: accusations that obtain easy credit with an unsuc- 
cessftil people. 

From the epoch of the battle of Meloria, Pisa ceased to 

1 ViUani, 1. ▼!. e. 88. 

s Sismondi, t. iv. p. 178 ; Tiiaboschi, t. ill. p. 406. 

9 Muiatori, ad ann. 1119. 
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be a maritime power. Forty years afterwards she was strip* 
ped of her ancient colony, the island of Sardinia. The four 
Pisan &milies who had been invested with that conquest had 
been apt to consider it as their absdlute property ; their appel- 
latioii of judge seemed to indicate deputed power, but Ihej 
sometimes assmned that of king, and several attempts had been 
made to establish an immediate dependence on the empire, 
OT even on the pope. A new potentate had now come for- 
ward on the stage. The malecontent feudataries of Sardinia 
made overtures to the king of Aragon, who had no scruples 
about attacking the indisputable possession of a declining 
republic Pisa made a few unavailing efforts to defend Sar- 
dinia ; but the nominal superiority was hardly worth a con- 
test; and she gurrendered her rights to the crown of Aragon. 
Her commerce now dwindled with her greatness. During 
the fourteenth century Pisa almost renounced the ocean and 
directed her main attention to the politics of Tuscany. Ghib- 
elin by invariable predilection, she was in constant oppositi<m 
to the Guelf cities which looked up to Florence. But in the 
fourteenth century the names of freeman and Ghibelin were 
not easily united ; and a city in that interest stood insulated 
between the republics of an opposite faction and the tyrants 
of her own. Pisa fell several times under the yoke of 
usurpers ; she was included in the wide-spreading acquisitions 
of 6ian Graleazzo Yisconti. At his death one of his family 
seized the dominion, and finally the Florentines purchased 
for 400,000 florins a rival and once equal dty. The Pisans 
made a resistance more according to what they had been 
than what they were. 

The early history of Grenoa, in all her foreign relations, is 
CtoiMMu involved in that of Pisa. As allies against the 

Her wan Saracens of Africa, Spain, and the Mediterranean 
islands, as corrivals in commerce with these very Saracens 
or with the Christians of the East, as cooperators in the 
great expeditions under the banner of the cross, or as engaged 
in deadly warfare with each other, the two republics stand in 
continuaJ parallel From the beginning of the thirteenth 
century Genoa was, I think, the more prominent and flour* 
ishing of the two. She had conquered the island of Corsica 

with Pitt ** *^^ ®*™® *™® *^* ^^ reduced Sardinia ; and 

her acquisition, though less considerable, was longer 

preserved. Her territory at home, the ancient Liguria, was 
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much more extensive, and, what was most important, con- 
tained a greater range of sea-coast than that of Pisa. But 
the commercial and maritime prosperity of Grenoa may be 
dated fix)m the recovery of Constantinople by the Greeks in 
1261. Jealous of the Venetians, by whose arms the Latin 
emperors had been placed, and were still maintained, on their 
throne, the Grenoese assisted Palseologus in overturning that 
usurpation. They obtained in consequence the suburb of 
Pera or Galata, over against Constantinople, as an exclusive 
settlement, where their colony was ruled by a magistrate sent 
from home, and frequently defied the Greek capital with its 
armed galleys and intrepid seamen. From this convenient 
station Genoa extended her oonmierce into the Black Sea, 
and established her principal factory at CafTa, in the Crimean 
peninsula. This commercial monopoly, for such she endeav- 
ored to render it, aggravated the animosity of 
Venice. As Pisa retired from the field of waters, 
a new enemy appeared upon the horizon to dispute the mari- 
time dominion of Grenoa. Her first war with Venice was in 
1258. The second was not tiU after the victory of Meloria 
had crushed her more ancient enemy. It broke out in 1293, 
and was prosecuted with determined fury and a great display 
of naval strength on both sides. One Grenoese armament, 
as we are assured by an historian, consisted of one hundred 
and fifty-five galleys, each manned with from two hundred 
and twenty to three hundred sailors ; ^ a force astonishing to 
those who know the more slender resources of Italy in mod- 
em times, but which is rendered credible by several analogous 
focts of good authority. It was, however, beyond any other 
exertion. The usual fieets of Genoa and Venice were of 
seventy to ninety galleys. 

Perhaps the naval exploits of these two republics may 
afford a more interesting spectacle to some minds than any 
other part of Italian history. Compared with military trans- 
actions of the same age, they are more sanguinary, more 
brilliant, and exhibit fidl as much skill and intrepidity. But 
maritime warfare is scanty in circumstances, and the indefi- 
niteness of its locality prevents it from resting in the memory. 
. And though the wars of Grenoa and Venice were not always 
so unconnected with territorial politics as those of the former 

1 Mnratori, a.d. 1295 
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city with Pisa, yet, from the alternation of success and equal- 
ity of forces, they did not often produce any decisive effect. 
One memorable encounter in the Sea of Marmora, where 
the Grenoese fought and conquered single-handed against the 
Venetians, the Catalans, and the Greeks, hardly belongs to 
Italian history.* 

But the most remarkable war, and that productive of the 
A.n. 1352. greatest consequences, was one that commenced in 
War of 1378, after several acts of hostility in the Levant, 

Chioggia. wherein the Venetians appear to have been the 
principal aggressors. G^noa did not stand alone in this war. 
A formidable confederacy was raised against Venice, who 
had given provocation to many enemies. Of this Francis 
Carrara, signor of Padua, and the king of Hungary were the 
leaders. But the principal struggle was, as usual, upon the 
waves. During the winter of 1378 a Genoese fleet kept the 
sea, and ravaged the shores of Dabnatia. The Venetian 
armament had been weakened by an epidemic disease, and 
when Vittor Pisani, their admiral, gave battle to the enemy, 
he was compelled to fight with a hasty conscription of lands- 
men against the Jbest sailors in the world. Entirely defeated, 
and taking refiige at Venice with only seven galleys, Pisani 
was cast into prison, as if his iU fortune had been his crime. 
Meanwhile the Grenoese fleet, augmented by a strong rein- 
forcement, rode before the long natural ramparts that separate 
the lagunes of Venice ftx>m the Adriatic. Six passages in- 
tersect the islands which constitute this barrier, besides the 
broader outlets of Brondolo and Fossone, through which the 
waters of the Brenta and the Adige are discharged. The 
lagune itself, as is well known, consists of extremely shallow 
water, unnavigable for any vessel except along the course 
of artificial and iotricate passages. Notwithstanding the ap- 
parent difficulties of such an enterprise, Pietro Doria, the 
Grenoese admiral, determined to reduce the city. His first 
successes gave him reason to hope. He forced the passage, 
and stormed the little town of Chioggia,^ built upon the inside 
of the isle bearing that name, about twenty-five miles south 
of Venice. Nearly four thousand prisoners fell here into 
his hands: an augury, as it seemed, of a more splendid 

1 Gibbon, c. 68. of the Venetian dialect, which changes 

s Ohioggia/ known at Venice by the the g into z, 
of Chioza, according to the usage 
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triumpli. In the consternation this misfortune inspired at 
Venice the first impulse was to ask for peace. The ambas- 
sadors carried with them seven Genoese prisoners, as a sort 
of peace-offering to the admiral, and were empowered to 
make large and humiliating concessions, reserving nothing 
but the liberty of Venice. Francis Carrara strongly urged 
his allies to treat for peace. But the Grenoese were stimu- 
lated by long hatred, and intoxicated by this unexpected 
opportunity of revenge. Doria, calling the ambassadors 
into council, thus addressed them: "Ye shall obtain no 
peace from us, I swear to you, nor from the lord of Padua, 
till first we have put a curb in the mouths of those wild 
horses that stand upon the place of St Mark. When they 
are bridled you shall have enough of peace. Take back 
with you your Genoese captives, for I am coming within a 
few days to release both them and their companions from 
your prisons." When this answer was reported to the 
senate, they prepared to defend themselves with the charac- 
teristic firmness of their government. Every eye was turned 
towards a great man unjustly punished, their admiral Vittor 
Fisani. He was called out of prison to defend his country 
amidst general acclamations ; but, equal in magnanimity and 
simple republican patriotism to the noblest characters of 
antiquity, Fisani repressed the favoring voices of the multi- 
tude, and bade them reserve their ent]biusiasm for St. Mark, 
the symbol and waivcry of Venice. Under the vigorous 
command of Fisani the canals were fortified or occupied by 
large vessels armed with artillery ; thirty-four galleys were 
equipped ; every citizen contributed according to his power ; 
in the entire want of commercial resources (for Venice had 
not a merchant-ship during this war) private plate was 
melted ; and the senate held out the promise of ennobling 
thirty families who should be most forward in this strife of 
patriotism. 

The new fleet was so ill provided with seamen that for 
some months the admiral employed them only in manoeuv- 
ring along the canals. From some unaccountable supine- 
ness, or more probably from the insuperable difficulties of the 
undertaking, the Genoese made no assault upon the city. 
They had, indeed, fair grounds to hope its reduction by 
famine or despair. Every access to the continent was cut 
off by the troops of Padua ; and the king of Hungary had 
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mastered almost all the Yenetian to\ms in Istria and along 
the Dalmatian coast. The doge Contarini, taking the chief 
command, appeared at length with his fleet near Chio^ia, 
before the Genoese were aware. They were still less aware 
of his secret design. He pushed one of the large round 
vessels, then called cocche, into the narrow passage of Chiog- 
gia which connects the lagune with the sea, and, mooring her 
athwsu-t the channel, interrupted that communication. At- 
tacked with fury bj tibe enemy, this vessel went down on the 
spot, and the doge improved his advantage by sinking loads 
of stones until the passage became absolutely unnavigable. 
It was still possible for ihe Genoese fleet to f<^ow the prin- 
cipal canal of the lagune towards Venice and the nortiiem 
passages, or to sail out of it by the harbor of Brondolo ; but, 
whether finom concision or from miscalculating the dangers 
of their position, they suflered the Venetians to close the 
canal upon them by the same means they had used at Chiog- 
gia, and even to place their fleet in the entrance of Brondolo 
so near to the lagune that the Genoese could not form their 
ships in line of battle. The circumstances of the two com- 
batants were thus entirely changed. But the Genoese fleet, 
though besieged in Qiioggia, was impregnable, and their 
oonmiand of the land secured them £re»m &mine. Venice, 
notwithstanding her unexpected success, was still very far 
from secure ; it was difficult for the doge to keep his position 
through the winter ; and if the enemy could appear in open 
sea, the risks of combat were extr^nely hazardous. It is 
said that the senate ddiberated upon transporting the s^it of 
their liberty to Oaadia, and that the doge had announced fais 
intention to raise the siege of Chioggia, if expected succm*s 
did not arrive by tiie 1st of January, 1380. On liiat very 
day Oarlo Zeno, an admiral who, ignorant of the dangers of 
his country, had heea supporting the honor of her flag iu the 
Levant and on the coast of Liguria, appeared wil^ a rein- 
forcement <^ eighteen galleys and a store of provisions. 
From that moment die confidence of Venice revived. The 
fleet, now superior in strength to the enemy, began to attad^ 
them with vivacity. AJfter several months of obstinate re- 
sistance the Genoese, whom their republic had ineffectually 
attempted to relieve by a fresh armament, blo<^ed up in the 
town of Chioggia, and pressed by hunger, were obliged to 
surrender. Nineteen galleys only out of forty-eight were in 
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good condition; and the crews were equally diminished in 
3ie ten months of dieir occupation of Chioggia. The pride 
of Genoa was deemed to be justly humbled ; and even her 
own historian confesses that G<>d would not suffer so noble a 
city as Venice to become the spoil of a conqueror.* 

Each of the two republics had sufficient reason to lament 
their mutual prejudices, and the selfish cupidity of their mer- 
chants, which usurps in all maritime countries the name of 
patriotism. Though the capture of Chioggia did not termi- 
nate the war, both parties were exhausted, and willing, next 
year, to accept the mediation of the duke of Savoy. By the 
peace of Turin, Venice surrendered most of her territorial 
possessions to the king of Hungary. That prince and 
Francis Carrara were the only gainers. Genoa obtained the 
isle of Tenedos, one of the original subjects of dispute ; a 
poor indemnity for her losses. Though, upon a hasty view, 
the result of this war appears more unfavorable to Venice, 
yet in fiict it is the epodi of the decline of G^noa. From 
this time she never commanded the ooeaa with such navies 
as before; her commerce gradually went into decay; and 
the fi^enth century, the most splendid in the annals of 
Venice, is, till recent times, the most ignominious in those of 
Genoa. But this was partly owing to internal dissensions, 
by which her liberty, as well as glory, was for a while sus- 
pended. 

At Genoa, as in odier cities of Lombardy, the princ^al 
magistrates of the republic were originally styled Gk>Temmeiit 
Consuls. A chronicle drawn up under the inspec- "*' ^^®** 
tion of the senate perpetuates the names of these early 
magistrates. It appears that their number varied from four 
to six, annually elected by the people in their full parlia- 
ment. These consuls presided over the republic and com- 
manded the forces by land and sea ; while another class of 
magistrates, bearing the same tide, were annually elected by 
the several companies into which the people were divided, 
for the administration of civil justice.^ lliis was the re^- 
men of the twelfth century ; but in the next Geqoa fell into 
the fashion of intrusting the executive power to a foreign 

1 G. Stella. Annales G^nnensea ; Ga- Sismoadi'a narratiye is very clear and 

taro, Istoria Fadotana. Both these con- spirited. — Hiat. des lUpabl. Ital. t. yli. 

temporary works, of which the latter p. 205-282. 

giyes the best relation, are in the seyen- s Sismondi, t. i. p. 868. 
teenth Tolume of Mnratori's collection. 
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podestk. The podestk was assisted by a council of eight, 
chosen bj the eight companies of nobility. This institution, 
if indeed it were anything more than a custom or usurpation, 
originated probably not much later than the beginning of 
the thirteenth century. It gave not only an aristocratic, but 
ahnost an oligarchical character to the constitution, since 
many of the nobility were not members of these eight socie- 
ties. Of the senate or councils we hardly know more than 
their existence ; they are very little mentioned by historians. 
Everything of a general nature, everything that required the 
expression of public will, was reserved for the entire and un- 
represented sovereignty of the people. In no city was the 
parliament so often convened; for war, for peace, for al- 
liance, for change of government.* These very dissonant 
elements were not likely to harmonize. The people, suf- 
ficiently accustomed to the forms of democracy to imbibe its 
spirit, repined at the practical influence which was thrown 
into the scale of the nobles. Nor did some of the latter class 
scruple to enter that path of ambition which leads to power 
by flattery of the populace. Two or three times within the 
thirteenth century a high-bom demagogue had nearly over- 
turned the general liberty, like the Torriani at Milan, through 
the pretence of defending that of individuals.^ Among Ihe 
nobility themselyes four houses were distinguished beyond 
all the rest — the Grimaldi, the Fieschi, the Doria, the Spi- 
nola ; the two former of Guelf politics, the latter adherents 
of the empire.* Perhaps their equality of forces, and a jeal- 
ousy which even the families of the same faction entertained 
of each other, prevented any one from usurping the signiory 
at Genoa. Neither the Guelf nor Ghibelin party obtaining a 
decided preponderance, continual revolutions occurred in tiie 
city. Tlie most celebrated was the expulsion of the Ghibe- 
lins under the Doria and Spinola in 1318. They had re- 
course to the Yisconti of Milan, and their own resources 
were not unequal to cope with their country. The Guelfs 
thought it necessary to call in Robert king of Naples, always 
ready to give assistance as the price of dominion, and con- 
ferred upon him the temporary sovereignty of Genoa. A 
siege of several years' duration, if we believe an historian of 
that age, produced as many remarkable exploits as that of 

1 Sismondi, p. 82i. s Id. t. m p. 819. • Id. t. Ui. p. 828. 
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Troy. They have not proved so mteresting to posterity. 
The Ghibelms continued for a length of time excluded from 
the city, but in possession of the seaport of Savona, whence 
they traded and equipped fleets, as a rival republic, and even 
entered into a separate war with Venice.^ Experience of 
the uselessness of hostihty, and the loss to which they ex- 
posed their common countiy, produced a reconciliation, or 
rather a compromise, in 1331, when the Ghibelins returned 
to Grenoa. But the people felt that many years of misfor- 
tune had been owing to the private enmities of four over- 
bearing families. An opportunity soon offered of reducing 
their influence within very narrow bounds. 

The Ghibelin ^Eiction was at the head of affairs in 1339, 
a Doria and a Spinola being its leaders, when the ugotion of 
discontent of a large fleet in want of pay broke the flnt 
out in open insurrection. Savona and the neigh- ^^^' 
boring towns took arms avowedly against the aristocratical 
tyranny ; and the capital was itself on the point of joining 
the insurgents. There' was, by the Genoese constitution, a 
magistrate named the Abbot of the people, acting as a kind 
of tribune for their protection against the oppression of the 
nobility. His i^ctions are not, however, in any book I have 
seen, very clearly defined. This office had been abolished by 
the present government, and it was the first demand of the 
malecontents that it should be restored. This was acceded 
to, and twenty delegates were appointed to make the choice. 
While they delayed, and the populace was grown weary with 
waiting, a nameless artisan c^ed out from an elevated station 
that he could direct them to a fit person. When the people, 
in jest, bade him speak on, he uttered the name of Simon 
Boccanegra. This was a man of noble birth, and well es- 
teemed, who was then present among the crowd. The word 
was suddenly taken up ; a cry was heard that Boccanegra 
should be abbot ; he was instantly brought forward, and the 
sword of justice forced into his hand. As soon as silence 
could be obtahied he modestly thanked them for their favor, 
but declined an office which his nobility disqualified him from 
exercising. At this a single voice out of the crowd exclaimed, 
" SignioTl " and this titie was reverberated from every side. 
Fearful of worse consequences, the actual magistrates urged 

1 Villani, 1. iz. pusim. 
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ixim to comply with the people and accept the office of abbot 
But Boccanegra, addrasamg the assembly, declared his readi- 
ness to become their abbot, signior, or whatever they would. 
The cry of " Signior 1 " was now louder than before ; while 
others cried out, " Let him be duke 1 " The laiter title was 
receiyed with greater approbation; and Boccanegra was con- 
ducted to the ^aoe, the first duke, or doge, of G^noa.^ 

Caprice alone, or an idea of more pomp and dignity, led 
fiHbfleqiienk thd popuhicc, we may conjecture, to prefer this 
jOToiutdoM, tide to that of signior ; but it produced important 
and hi^y beneficial oonsequenoes. In all neighboring cities 
an arbitrary government had been already estabhshed under 
their respective aigniors ; the name waa associated with indef- 
imte power, while that of doge had only been taken by the 
elective and very limited chief magistrate of another man* 
time republic. Neither Boccanegra nor his successors ever 
rendered their authority unlimited or hereditary. The con- 
stitution of G^noa, from an oppressive aristocracy, became 
a mixture o£ the two other forms, with an exclusion of the 
wMes from pow^. Those four great &inilies who had dom- 
ineered alternately for almost a century lost their influence 
at home after the revoluti<m of 1339. Yet, what is remarkar 
hie enough, they were stUl selected in preference for the 
highest of trusts ; their names are stUl identified with the 
glory of Genoa ; her fleets hardly sailed but under a Doria, 
a Spinola, or a Grimaldi ; such confidence could the republic 
bestow upon their patriotism, or that of those whom they 
commanded* Meanwhile two or three new &milies, a pl^ 
beian oligarchy, filled their place in domestic honors; the 
Adomi, the Fregosi, the Montalti, contended for the ascend- 
ant From their competition ensued revolutions too numer- 
ous almost for a separate history; in four years, fix>m 1390 
to 1394, the doge was ten times changed; swept away or 
brought back in the fluctuations of popular tumult. Antoni- 
otto Adomo, four times doge of Genoa, had sought the friend- 
ship of Gian Gaieazzo Visconti; but that crafty tyrant 
meditated the subjugation of the republic, and played her 
fi^stions against one another to render her &11 secure. Adomo 
perceived that there was no hope for ultimate independence 
but by making a temporary sacrifice of it His own power, 

1 a. SteUa. Aimal. G«aatiue8, in Script. Ber. Ital. t. xvii. p. 1072. 
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ambitious as he had been, he voluntarily resigned, and placed 
the repubhc under the protection or signioiy of the king of 
France. Terms were stipulated very ^vorable to her liber- 
ties ; but, with a French garrison once receiyed into the city, 
they were not always sure of observance.* 

While Genoa lost even her political independence, Venice 
became more conspicuous and powerful than be- y^^j^ 
fore. That famous republic deduces its origi- 
nal, and even its liberty, from an era beyond the com- 
mencement of the middle ages. The Venetians boast of a 
perpetual emancipation from the yoke of barbarians. From 
that ignominious servitude some natives, or, as their histori- 
ans will have it, nobles, of Aquileja and neighboring towns,* 
fled to the small cluster of islauids that rise amidst the shoals 
at the mouth of the Brenta. Here they built the town of 
Rivoalto,*the modem Venice, in 421 ; but their chief settle- 
ment was, till the beginning of the ninth century, at Mala- 
mocco. A living writer has, in a passage of remarkable elo- 
quence, described the sovereign republic, immoveable upon 
the bosom of the waters from which her palaces emerge, 
contemplatLQg the successive tides of continental invasion, the 
rise and fall of empires, the change of dynasties, the whole 
moving scene of human revolutiod, till, in her own turn, th^ 
last surviving witness of antiquity, the common link between 
two periods 9f civilization, has submitted to the destroying 
hand of time.* Some part of this renown must, on a cold- 
blooded scrutiny, be detracted from Venice. Her independ- 
ence was, at the best, the fruit of her obscurity. 
Neglected upon their islands, a people of fisher- SLw waSe 
men might without molestation elect their own ^'^^ 
magistrates ; a very equivocal proof of sovereignty *°*^ 
in cities much more considerable than Venice. But both the 
western and the eastern empire alternately pretended to ex- 
ercise dominion over her ; she was conquered by Pepin, son 
of Charlemagne, and restored hj him, as the chronicles say, 
to the Greek emperor Nicephorus. There is every appear- 
ance that the Venetians had always considered themselves 
as subject, in a large sense not exdasive of their municipal 
self-government, to the eastern empire.* And this connec- 

1 Sismondi, t. vU. p. 287, 867. < SiBmondi, 1. 1, p. 800. 
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tion was not broken, in the early part, at least, of the tenth 
century. But, for every essential purpose, Venice might 
long before be deemed an independent state. Her doge was 
not confirmed at Constantinople ; she p^d no tribute, and 
lent no assistance in war. Her own navies, in the ninth cen- 
tury, encountered the Normans, the Saracens, and the Scla- 
vonians in the Adriatic Sea. Upon the coast of Dalmatia 
were several Greek cities, which the empire had ceased to 
protect, and which, like Venice itself, became republics for 
want of a master. Bagusa was one of these, and, more for- 
tunate than the rest, survived as an independent city till our 
Conqneetof own age. In return for the assistance of Venice, 
***' these little seaports put themselves under her gov- 
A.D. 997. ernment ; the Sclavonian pirates were repressed ; 
and after acquiring, partly by consent, partly by arms, a 
large tract of maritime territory, the doge took the title of duke 
of Dalmatia, which is said by Dandolo to have been confirmed 
at Constantinople. Three or four centuries, however, elapsed 
before the republic became secure of these conquests, which 
were frequently vrrested from her by rebellions of the inhab- 
itants, or by her powerful neighbor, the king of Hungary. 

A more important source of Venetian greatness was com- 
Her aoqili- Hieroe. Iq the darkest and most barbarous period, 
sitioM In before Grenoa or even Pisa had entered into mer- 
* ^^*" * cantile pursuits, Venice carried on ^an extensive 
traffic both with the Greek and Saracen regions of the Le- 
vant The crusades enriched and aggrandized Venice more, 
perhaps, than any other dty. Her splendor may, however, 
be dated from the taking oi Constantinople by the Latins ia 
1204. Jn this famous enterprise, which diverted a great ar- 
mament destined for the recovery of Jerusalem, the French 
and Venetian nations were alone engaged ; but the former 
only as private adventurers, the latter with the whole strength 

terant. DanduliOhionicoiiyiiiMiimtori, Giannone's history, t. ii. p. 283, edit. 
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of their republic under its doge Henry Dandolo. Three 
eighths of the city of Constantinople, and an equal propor- 
tion of the provinces, were allotted to them in the partition 
of the spoil, and the doge took the singular but accurate title, 
Duke of three eigths of the Roman empire. Their share 
was increased by purchases from less opulent crusaders, es- 
pecially one of much importance, the island of Candia, which 
they retained tiU the middle of the seventeenth century. These 
foreign acquisitions were generally granted out in fief to pri- 
vate Venetian nobles under the supremacy of the republic.^ 
It was thus that the Ionian islands, to adopt the vocabulary 
of our day, came under the dominion of Venice, and guar- 
anteed that sovereignty which she now began to affect over 
the Adriatic. Those of the Archipelago were lost in the 
sixteenth century. This political greatness was sustained 
by an increasing commerce. No Christian state preserved 
80 considerable an intercourse with the Mohammedans. 
While Grenoa kept the keys of the Black Sea by her colo- 
nies of Pera and Caffa, Venice directed her vessels to Acre 
and Alexandria. These connections, as is the natural effect 
of trade, deadened the sense of religious antipathy ; and the 
Venetians were sometimes charged with obstructing all efforts 
towards a new crusade, or even any partial attacks upon the 
Mohammedan nations. 

The earliest form of government at Venice, as we collect 
from an epistle of Cassiodorus in the sixth century, Venetian 
was by twelve annual tribunes. Perhaps the «ov«™™«»»*- 
union of the different islanders was merely federative. 
However, in 697, they resolved to elect a chief magistrate 
by name of duke, or, in their dialect, doge of Venice. 
No councils appear to have limited his power, or represented 
the national will. The doge was general and judge ; he was 
sometimes permitted to associate his son with him, and thus 
to prepare the road for hereditary power ; his government 
had all the prerogatives, and, as far as in such a state of 
manners was possible, the pomp, of a monarchy. But he 
acted in important matters with the concurrence of a general 
assembly, though, from the want of positive restraints, his 
executive government might be considered as nearly abso- 
liite. Time, however, demonstrated to the Venetians the 

1 Sismondi, t. ii. p. 481. 
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imperfections of such a constitution. Limitations were ac- 
cordingly imposed on the doge in 1032 ; he was prohibited 
finom associating a son in the government, and obhged to act 
with the consent of two elected counsellors, and, on impor- 
tant occasions, to call in some of the principal citizens. No 
other change appears to have taken place till 1172, long 
after every other Italian dty had provided for its Uberty by 
constitutional laws, more or less successful, but always mani- 
festing a good deal of contrivance and complication. Venice 
was, however, dissatisfied with her existing institutions. 
Greneral assemblies were found, in practice, inconvenient 
and unsatis&ctory. Yet some adequate safeguard against 
a magistrate of indefinite powers was required by freemen. 
A representative council, as in other republics, jusdy appear** 
ed the best innovation that could be introduced.^ 

The great council of Venice, as established in 1172, was 
to consist of four hundred and eighty citizens, equally taken 
from the six districts of the city, and annually renewed. But 
the election was not made immediately by the people. Two 
electors, called tribunes, from each of the six districts, ap- 
pointed the members of the council by separate nomination. 
These tribunes at first were themselves chosen by the people, 
80 that the intervention of this electoral body did not appar- 
ently trespass upon the democratical character of the consti- 
tution. But the great council, principally composed of men 
of high birth, and invested by the law with the appointment 
of the doge, and of all the councils of magistracy, seem, 
early in the thirteenth century, to have assumed the right of 
naming their own constituents. Besides appointmg the trib- 
unes, they took upon themselves another privilege, that of 
confirming or rejecting their successors before they resigned 
their functions. These usurpations rendered the annual 
election almost nugatory ; the same members were usually 
renewed ; and though the dignity of councillor was not yet 
hereditary, it remained, upon the whole, in the same families. 
Iq this transitional state the Venetian government continued 
during the thirteenth century ; the people actually debarred 

1 Siamondi. t. ill. p. 287. Am I have rlan. To avoid frequent reftrenoe, the 
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of power, but an hereditary aristocracy not completely or 
legally confirmed. The right of electing, or rather of re-* 
electing, the great council was transferred, in 129 7$ i^om the 
tribunes, whose office was aboHshed, to the council of forty ; 
they balloted upon the names of the members who already sat ; 
and whoever obtained twelve favoring balls out of forty re- 
tained his place. The vacancies occasioned by rejection or 
death were filled up by a supplemental list formed by three 
electors nominated in the great coundL But they w«re ex- 
pressly prohibited, by laws of 1298 and 1300, from inserting 
the name of any one whose paternal ancestors had not en- 
joyed the same honor. Thus an exclusive hereditary ari^ 
tocracy was finally established. And the persooal rights of 
noble descent were rendered complete in 1319 by the aboli- 
tion of all elective forms. By the constitution of Venice as 
it was then settled^ every descendant of a member of the 
great council) on attaining twenty-five years of age, entered 
as of right into that body, which, of course^ became un^ 
limited in its numbers.^ 

But an assembly so numerous as the great coundl, even 
before it was thus thrown open to all the nobility, could 
never have conducted the public affairs with that secrecy 
and steadiness which were characteristic of Venice; and 
without an intermediary power between the doge and the 
patrician multitude the constitution would have gained 
nothing in stability to compensate for the loss of popular 
freedom. The great council had proceeded very soon after 
its institution to limit the ducal prerogatives. That of exer- 
cising criminal justice, a trust of vast importance, was trans- 
ferred in 1179 to a council of forty members annually 
chosen. The executive government itself was thought too 
considerable for the doge without some material limitations. 
Instead of naming his own assistants or pregadi, he was 
only to preside in a council of sixty members, to whom the 
care of the state in all domestic and foreign relations, and 

1 These gradual changes between 1297 noble had a rij^t to take his seat in the 
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die previous deliberation upon proposals submitted to the 
great council, was confided. This council of pregadi, gen- 
erallj called in later times the senate, was enlarged in 
the fourteenth century by sixty additional members; and 
as a great part of the magistrates had also seats in it, the 
whole number amounted to between two and three hundred. 
Though the legislative power, properly speaking, remained 
with the great council, the senate used to impose taxes, and 
had the exclusive right of making peace and war. It was 
annually renewed, like almost all other councils at Venice, 
by the great council. But since even tins body was too nu- 
merous for the preliminary discussion of business, six coun- 
cillors, forming, along with the doge, the signiory, or visible 
representative of the republic, were empowered to dispatch 
orders, to correspond with ambassadors, to treat with foreign 
states, to convoke and preside in the councils, and perform 
other duties of an administration. In part of these they 
were obliged to act with the concurrence of what was term- 
ed the college, comprising, besides themselves, certain select 
councillors, from different constituted authorities.^ 

It might be- imagined that a dignity so shorn of its lustre 
as that of doge would not excite an overweening ambition. 
But the Venetians were still jealous of extinguished power ; 
and while their constitution was yet inunature, the great 
council planned new methods of restricting their chief mag- 
istrate. An oath was taken by the doge on his election, so 
comprehensive as to embrace every possible check upon un- 
due influence. He was bound not to correspond with foreign 
states, or to open their letters, except in the presence of the 
signiory; to acquire no property beyond the Venetian do- 
minions, and to resign what he might already possess ; to in- 
terpose, directiy or indirectly, in no judicial process ; and not 
to permit any citizen to use tokens of subjection in saluting 
him. As a further security, they devised a remarkably com- 
plicated mode of supplying the vacancy of his oflSce. Elec- 
tion by open suffrage is always liable to tumult or corruption ; 
nor does the method of secret ballot, while it prevents the 

I The ooUege of Say) eomlsted of six- bate. The signiory had the same pxivi- 

teen persons ; and it possessed the tmtto- lege. Thus the Tirtnal powers even of 

Uve in all public measures that required the senate were ikr more limited than 

the assent of the senate. For no single they appear at first sight ; and no pos8i< 

senator, much less any noble of the great billty remained of innoration in the tan- 

eouncil, could propose anything for de- damental principles of the constitution. 
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one, afford m practice any adequate security against the 
other. Election by lot incurs the risk of placing incapable 
persons in situations of arduous trust. The Venetian scheme 
was intended to combine the two modes without their evils, 
by leaving the absolute choice of their doge to electors taken 
by lot. It was presumed that, among a competent number 
of persons, though taken promiscuously, good sense and right 
principles would gain such an ascendency as to prevent any 
flagrantly improper nomination, if undue influence could be 
excluded. For this purpose the ballot was rendered exceed- 
ingly complicated, that no possible ingenuity or stratagem 
might ascertain the electoral body before the last moment, 
A single lottery, if fairly conducted, is certainly sufficient for 
this end. At Venice as many balls as there were members 
of the great council present were placed in an urn. Thirty 
of these were gilt. The holders of gilt balls were reduced 
by a second ballot to nine. The nine elected forty, whom 
lot reduced to twelve. The twelve chose twenty-five by 
separate nomination.^ The twenty-five were reduced by lot 
to nine ; and each of the nine chose five. These forty-five 
were reduced to eleven as before ; the eleven elected forty- 
one, who were the ultimate voters for a doge. This intri- 
cacy appears useless, and consequently absurd ; but the original 
principle of a Venetian election (for something of the same 
kind was applied to all their councils and magistrates) may 
not always be unworthy of imitation. In one of our best 
modem statutes, that for regulating the trials of contested 
elections, we have seen this mixture of chance and selection 
very happily introduced.* 

An hereditary prince could never have remained quiet in 
such trammels as were imposed upon the doge of Venice. 
But early prejudice accustoms men to consider restraint, even 
upon themselves, as advantageous ; and the limitations of du- 
cal power appeared to every Venetian as fundamental as the 
great laws of the English constitution do to ourselves. Many 
doges of Venice, especially in the middle ages, were consid- 
erable men ; but they were content with the functions assigned 

1 Amelot de la Honsmje aasertB this : rwaon to donbt whether grower liiBtances 

but, according to Contaiini, the method of partial or tugcut, or at best erroneous, 

was by ballot. determination haye not taken place since 

s This was written about 1810. The a new tribunal was erected, than could 

statute to which I allude grew out of be imputed to the celebrated Orenyille 

taivot afterwards. But there la too much Act. [1850.] 
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to them, which) if they oonld avoid the tantalizing comparison 
of sovereign princes, were enough for the ambition of repub- 
licans. For life the chief magistrates of their country, her 
noble citizens for ever, tiiey might thank her in their own 
name for what she gave, and in that of their posterity for 
what she withheld. Once only a doge of Venice was tempted 
AD 1256. *^ betray the freedom of the repubfic Marin 
Fallen, a man &a* advanced in life, engaged, from 
some petty resentment, in a wild intrigue to overturn the 
government The conspiracy was soon discovered, and the 
doge avowed his guilt An aristocracy so firm and so 
severe did not hesitate to order his execution in the ducal 
palace. 

For some yearo af^er what was called the dosing of the 
great ootmdl by the law of 1296, which excluded all but the 
femilies actually in possession, a good deal of discontent 
showed itself among the commonalty. Several commotions 
took place about the beginning of the fourteenth century, with 
the <^ject of restoring a more popular regimen. Upon the 
suppression of the last, in 1310, the aristocracy sacrificed their 
own individual freedom, along with that of the people, to the 
preservation of an imaginary privilege. They established 
the famous councU of ten, that most remarkable part c£ the 
Venetian constitution. This cotmctl, it should be observed, 
consisted in fact of seventeen, comprising the signioiy, or the 
doge and his six councillors, as well as the ten properly so 
called. The council of t^i had by usage, if not by right, a 
oontroUing and dictatorial power over the senate and other 
magistrates, rescinding their decisions, and treating separately 
with foreign princes. Their vast influ^oe strengthened the 
executive government, of which they formed a part, and 
gave a vigor to its movements whidb the jealousy of the 
councils would possibly have impeded. But they are chiefly 
known as an arbitrary and inquisitorial tribunal, the standing 
tyranny of Venice. Excluding the old council of forty, a 
regular court of criminal judicature, not only from the inves- 
tigation of treasonable charges but of several other crimes 
of magnitude, they inquired, they judged, they punished, ac- 
cording to what they <^ed reason of state. The public eye 
never penetrated the mystery of their proceedings ; the ac- 
cused was sometimes not heard, never confronted with wit- 
nesses; the condemnation was secret as the inquiry, the 
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ptmisbment undivolged like both.^ The terrible and odious ma- 
chinery of a police, the insidious spy, the stipendiary informer, 
unknown to the carelessness of feudal governments, found their 
natural soil in the republic o£ Venice. Tumultuous assem- 
blies were scarcely possible in so peculiar a city ; and private 
conspiracies never failed to be detected by the vigilance of 
the council of ten. Compared with the Tuscan republics the 
tranquillity of Venice is truly striking. The names of Guelf 
and Ghibelin hardly raised any emotion in her streets, though 
the government was considered in the first part of the four- 
teenth century as rather inclined towards the latter party .^ 
But the wildest excesses of faction are less dishonc»ing than 
the stillness and moral degradation of servitude.* 

It was a very common theme with political writers till 
about the beginning of the last century, when Venice fell 
almost into oblivion, to descant upon the wisdom of this gov-* 
emment. And, indeed, if the preservation of ancient insti- 
tutions be, as some appear to consider it, not a means but an 
end, and an end for which the rights of man and laws of 
God may at any time be set aside, we must acknowledge that 
it was a wisely constructed system. Formed to compress the 
two opposite forces from which resistance might be expected, 
it kept both the doge and the people in perfect subordination. 
Even the coalition of an executive magistrate with the multi- 
tude, so &tal to most aristocracies, never endangered that of 
Venice. It is most remarkable that a part of the constitution 
which destroyed every man's security, and incurred general 
hatred, was still maintained by a sense of its necessity. The 
council of ten, annually renewed, mij^t annually have been 
annihilated. The great council had only to withhold their 

1 lUum etiam morem obserrant, ne tian gOTemiuent : but Dam Inlbrmg us 

Xttum, cum de eo Judicium laturi sunt, it was by a law enacted in 1400. Hist. 

In collegium admittant, neque c(^nito- de Venise. 1. 689. It is noticed by Ame- 

xem, aut oratorem quempiun, qui ejus lot de la Houssaye, who tells us also, as 

causam agat. Gontarini de Bep. Venet. Dam does, tliat the nobility eraded the 

s ViUani seyeral times speaJoB of the law by seoxet partnership with the privi- 

Venetians as regular Qhibelins. I. ix. c. leged merchants or clttadinijWho formed 

2, 1. X. o. 89, &c. But^'this Is put much a separate class at Veniee» This was the 

too strongly : though their government custom in modern times. But I have 

may have had a slight bias towards that nerer understood the principle or com* 

Ihotion, they were in reality neutral, and mon sense of such a restriction, espe- 

&r enough removed finom any domestic cially combined with that other fanda- 

feuds upon that score. mental law which disqualified a Venetian 

8 By the modem law of Venice a noble, nobleman firom possessing a landed estate 

man could not engage in trade without on the terra firma of the republic. The 

derogating firom his rank : I do not find latter, however, did not extend, as I have 

this peculiarity observed by Jannotti and been informed, to DalmaUa, or the Ionian 

Oontarini, the oldest writers on tiie Vene- islands. 
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Buf&ages from the new candidates, and the tyranny expired 
of itself. This was several times attempted (I speak now of 
more modem ages) ; but the nobles, though detesting the 
council of ten, never steadily persevered in refusing to re- 
elect it. It was, in fact, become essential to Venice. So great 
were the vices of her constitution that she could not endure 
their remedies. If the council of ten had been abolished at 
any time since the fifteenth century, if the removal of that 
jealous despotism had given scope to the corruption of a poor 
and debased aristocracy, to the license of a people unworthy 
of freedom, the republic would have soon lost her territorial 
possessions, if not her own independence. If, indeed, it be 
true, as reported, that during the last hundred years this for- 
midable tribunal had sensibly relaxed its vigilance, if the Ve- 
netian government had become less tyrannical through sloth 
or decline of national spirit, our conjecture will have acquired 
the confirmation of experience. Experience has recently 
shown that a worse calamity than domestic tyranny might 
befall the queen of the Adriatic In the Place of St. Mark, 
among the monuments of extinguished greatness, a traveller 
may regret to think that an insolent Grerman soldiery has re- 
placed even the senators of Venice. Her ancient liberty, her 
bright and romantic career of glory in countries so dear to the 
imagination, her magnanimous defence in the war of Chiog- 
gia, a few thinly scattered names of illustrious men, will rise 
upon his mind, and mingle with his indignation at the treach- 
ery which robbed her of her independence. But if he has 
learned the true attributes of wisdom in civil policy, he will 
not easily prostitute that word to a constitution formed without 
reference to property or to population, that vested sovereign 
power partly in a body of impoverished nobles, partly in an 
overrulmg despotism ; or to a practical system of government 
that made vice the ally of tyranny, and sought impunity for 
its own assassinations by encouraging dissoluteness of private 
life. Perhaps, too, the wisdom so often imputed to the sen- 
ate in its foreign policy has been greatly exaggerated. The 
balance of power established in Europe, and above all in Italy, 
maintained for the two last centuries states of small intrinsic 
resources, without any efforts of their own. In the ultimate 
crisis, at least, of Venetian liberty, that solemn mockery of 
statesmanship was exhibited to contempt ; too blind to avert 
danger, too cowardly to withstand it, the most ancient gov- 
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ernment of Europe made not an instant's resistance; the 
peasants of Underwald died upon their mountains ; the nobles 
of Venice clung only to their lives.^ 

Until almost the middle of the fourteenth century Venice 
had been content without any territorial possessions in Italy ; 
unless we reckon a very narrow strip of sea-coast, bordering 
on her lagunes, called the Dogato. Neutral in Territorial 
the great contests between the church and the acqnisitiona 
empire, between the free cities and their sever- °^ ^®*"*'®* 
eigns, she was respected by both parties, while neither ven- 
tured to claim her as an ally. But the rapid progress of 
Mastino della Scala, lord of Verona, with some particular 
injuries, led the senate to form a league with Florence 
against him. Villani mentions it as a singular honor for his 
country to have become the confederate of the Venetians, 
" who, for their great excellence and power, had never aJKed 
themselves with any state or prince, except at their ancient 
conquest of Constantinople and Romania." ^ The result of 
this combination was to annex the district of Treviso to the 
Venetian dominions. But they made no further conquests 
in that age. On the contrary, they lost Treviso in the 
unfortunate war of Chioggia, and .did not regain it till 1389. 
Nor did they seriously attempt to withstand the progress of 
Gian Galeazzo Visconti, who, after overthrowing the family 
of Scala, stretched almost to the Adriatic, and altogether 
subverted for a time the balance of power in Lombardy. 

But upon the death of this prince, in 1404, a remarkable 
crisis took place in that country. He left two state of 
sons, Giovanni Maria and Filippo Maria, both i{*Se"^ 
young, and under the care of a mother who was beginning 
little fitted for her situation. Through her mis- Mteenth 
conduct and the selfish ambition of some military century. 

1 The ciromnstanoes to which Venice doge himself lies in that of the Jesuits, 
was reduced in her last agony by the The words Manini Oineres may be read 
Tiolence and treachery of Napoleon, and in both, which probably was the cause 
the Apparent impossibiliiy of an effectiye of my forgetfulness. [I860.] 
resistance, so fully described by Daru, See in the Edinburgh Review, toI. zii. 
and still better by Botta, induce me to p. 879, an account of a book which is, 
modiiy the severity of this remark. In perhaps, little known, though interest- 
former editions I have by mistake said ing to the history of our own age : a col- 
that the last doge of Venice, Manini. is lection of documents illustrating the fkll 
buried tn the church of the Scalzi, with of the republic of Venice. The article is 
the inscription on the stone, Manini well written, and, I presume, contains a 
Cineres. This church was indeed built fidthfltl account of the work ; the author 
by the contributions of several noble of which. Signer Baraoni, is respected as 
fiunilies, among them the Manini, most a patriotic writer in Italy, 
of whom are interred there j but the last s l. zi. c. 49. 
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leaders, who had commanded Gian Galeazzo's meroenariesy 
that extensive dommion was soon broken into fragments. 
Bergamo, Como, Lodi, Cremona, and other cities revolted, 
submitting themselves in general to the fiunilies of their 
former princes, the earlier race of usurpers, who had for 
nearly a century been crushed by the Visconti. A Guelf 
faction revived after the name had long been proscribed in 
Lombardy. Francesco da Carrara, l<»rd of Padua, availed 
himself of this revolution to get possession of Yerona, and 
seemed likely to unite all the cities beyond the Adige. No 
family was so odious to the Venetians as that of Carrara. 
Though they had seemed indifferent to the more real danger 
in Gian Galeazzo's lifetime, they took up arms against this 
inferior enemy. Both Padua and Verona were reduced, 
and, the duke of Milan ceding Vicenza, the republic of 
Venice came sudd^y into the possession of an extensive 
territory. Francesco da Carrara, who had surrendered in 
his capital, was put to death in prison at Venice. 

Notwithstanding the deranged condition of the Milanese, 
no further attempts were made by the senate of Venice fw 
twenty years. They had not yet acquired that decided love 
of war and conquest which soon began to influence them 
against aU the rules of their ancient policy* There were still 
left some wary statesmen df the old school to check ambitious 
designs. Sanuto has preserved an interesting account of 
the wealth and commerce of Venice in those days. This is 
thrown into the mouth of the Doge Moeenigo, whom he 
represents as dissuading his country, with his dying words, 
from undertaking a war against Milan. '^Through peace 
our city has every year," he said, ^ ten millions c^ ducats 
employed as mercantile capital in different parts of the 
wortd; the annual profit ^ our traders upon this sum 
amounts to four millions. Our housing is valued at 7,000,000 
ducats ; its annual rental at 500,000. Three thousand mer^ 
chant-ships carry on our trade ; forty-three galleys and three 
hundred smaller vessels, manned by 19,000 sailors, seoire 
our naval power. Our mint has coined 1,000,000 ducats 
within the year. From the Milanese dominions alone we 
draw 1,654,000 ducats in com, and the value of 900,000 
more in cloths ; our profit upon this traffic may be reckoned 
at 600,000 ducats. Proceeding as you have done to acquire 
this wealth, you will become masters of all the gold in Chris> 
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tendom ; but war, and especially unjust war, will lead infal- * 
libly to ruin. Already you have spent 900,000 ducats in the 
acquisition of Verona and Padua ; yet the expense of pro- 
tecting these pkuoes absorbs all the revenue which they yield- 
You have many among you, men of probity and experience ; 
choose one of diese to succeed me ; but beware of Francesco 
Foscari. If he is doge, you will soon have war, and war 
will bring poverty and loss of honor." * Mooenigo died, and 
Foscari became doge: the prophecies of the former were 
neglected ; and it cannot wholly be affirmed that they were 
fulfilled. Yet Venice is described by a writer thirty years 
later as somewhat impaired in opulence by her long wsurfare 
with the dukes of Milan. 

The latter had recovered a great part of their dominions 
as rapidly as they had lost them. Giovanni Maria, ^^ ^f 
the elder brother, a monster of guilt even among Bfiiui and 
the Visconti, having been assassinated, FiUppo ^ 
Maria assumed the government of Milan and Pavia, almost 
his only possessions. But though weak and unwarlike him- 
self he had the good fortune to employ Carmegnola, one of 
the greatest generals of that military age. Most of the 
revolted cities were tired of their new masters, and, their 
inclinations conspiring with Carmagnola's eminent talents 
and activity, the house <^ Visconti reassmned its former as- 
cendency from the Sessia to the Adige. Its fortunes might 
have be^ still more prosperous if Filippo Maria had not 
rashly as well as ungratefully offended Garmagnola. That 
great captain retired to Venice, and inflamed a disposition 
towards war which the Florentines and the duke of Savoy 
had already excited. The Venetians had previously gained 
some important advantages in another quarter, by reducing 
the country of Friuli, with part of Istria, which had for many 
centuries depended (m the temporal authority of a neighbor- 
ing prelate, the patriarch of Aquileia. They entered into 



1 Saimto, Vite dl DnoU di Veneris^ in ttaadtaf her aoqnisitfoii, tat tiie maun- 
ksript. Ber. Ital. t. zzii. p. 868. Moeeni- time, of Brescia, Bergamo, Rayenna, and 
go'i haraogae is tocj long in flanulo. I Creraa Id. ii. 462. Tb^ inereaaed eon- 



have endeayored to preserve the sub- siderably in the next twenty years. The 

stance. Bnt the calculations are so taxes, howe>fw, were light in tlie Venetian 

strange and manilbstly inexact that they dominions ; and Dam coneeives the ren^ 

deserve little regard. Darn has given sues of the republic, reduced to a com 

them more at length, Hist, de Venise, price, to have not exceeded the value 

fol. ii. p. 205. The revenues of Venice, of 11,000,000 ftanos at the piewnt day. 

which had amounted to 906,290 ducats in p. 642. 
1428, were but 946,760 in 1469. notwith- 
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this new aHiance^ No ondeitakiiig of the repablic had been 
A.B lot. ^^'i^ soccesgfiiL Gamiagnohi led on thor anniesy 
and in about two years Yenioe aoqnired Brescia 
and Bergsaoa, said extended her boondarj to the river Adda, 
which she was destined never to pass. 

Such conquests oonld onl j be made bj a city so pecoliar- 
Cb^,!^ j„ ly maritinie as Venice through the he^ of mer- 
tbtmoitagf ccnarj troops. But, in employing diem, she 
^'**°^ merely conformed to a &shion which states to 
whom it was less indispensable had long since established. 
A great revolution had taken place in the system of military 
service through most parts of Europe, but espedally in Italy. 
During the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, whether the 
Italian cities were engaged in their contest with the em- 
perors or in less arduous and general hostilities among each 
other, they seem to have poured out almost their whole 
population as an armed and loosely organized militia. A 
single city, with its adjacent district, sometimes brought 
twenty or thirty thousand men into the field. Every man, 
according to the trade he practised, or quarter of the city 
wherein he dwelt, knew his own banner and the captain he 
was to obey.^ In battle the carrocdo formed one com- 
mon rallying-point, the pivot of every movement. This 
was a chariot, or rather wagon, painted with vermilion, and 
bearing the city standard elevated upon it That of Milan 
required four pair of oxen to drag it forward.^ To defend 
this sacred emblem of his country, which Muratori compares 
to the ark of the covenant among the Jews, was the constant 
object, that, giving a sort of concentration and uniformity to 
the army, supplied in some degree the want of more regular 
tactics. This militia was of course principally composed 
of infantry. At the &mous battle of the Arbia, in 1260, 
the Ouelf Florentines had thirty thousand foot and three 
thousand horse;* and the usual proportion was five, six, or 
ten to one. Gentlemen, however, were always mounted ; and 
the superiority of a heavy cavalry must have been prodig- 
iously great over an undisciplined and ill-armed populace. 

I Muratori, Antiq. Ital. Dlas. 26: Beni- to Rome. Panna and Oremona lostfheir 

na. Biroliizionl d' Italia, 1. zll. c. 4. oarrocdos to each other, and exchanged 

STheearroeciowasinyentodbyEribert. them some yean afberwards witii great 

a celebrated archbishop of Blllan, about exultation. In the fbnrteenth century 

1089. Annali di Murat.; AntSq. Ital. this custom had gone into disuse, r- Id. 

Diss. 26. The carroooio of Milan whs ibid. Denina, 1. xii. c. 4. 

taken by Frederic n. in 1287, and sent • ViUani, L t1. c. 79. 
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In the thirteenth and following centuries armies seem to 
have been considered as formidable nearly in proportion to 
the number of men-at-arms or lancers. A charge of cav- 
alry was irresistible ; battles were continually won by inferior 
numbers, and vast slaughter was made among the fogitives.* 

As the comparative inefficiency of foot-soldiers became 
evident, a greater proportion of cavalry was employed, and 
armies, though better equipped and disciplined, were • less 
numerous. This we find in the early part of the fourteenth 
century. The main point for a state at war was umpioyjaent 
to obtain a sufficient force of men-at-arms. As few of for^ 
Italian cities could muster a large body of cavalry *^^^* 
from their own population, the obvious I'esource was to hire 
mercenary troops. This had been practised in some instances 
much earlier. The city of Genoa took the count of Savoy 
into pay with two hundred horse in 1225.^ Florence re- 
tained Aye hundred French lances in 1282.' But it became 
much more general in the fourteenth century, chiefly after 
the expedition of the emperor Henry VII. in 1310. Many 
Grerman soldiers of fortune, remaining in Italy upon this oc- 
casion, engaged in the service of Milan, Florence, or some 
other state. The subsequent expeditions of Louis of Ba- 
varia in 1326, and of John king of Bohemia in 1331, 
brought a fresh accession of adventurers from the same 
country. Others again came from France, and some from 
Hungary. All preferred to continue in the richest country 
and finest climate of Europe, where their services were 
anxiously solicited and abundantly repaid. An unfortunate 
prejudice in favor of strangers prevailed among the Italians 
of that age. They ceded to them, one knows not why, cer- 
tainly without having been vanquished, the palm of military 
skill and valor. The word Transalpine (Oltramontani) is 
frequently applied to hired cavalry by the two Villani as an 
epithet of excellence. 

The experience of every fresh campaign now told more 

1 Sismondi) t. iii. p. 268, &o., has some the 1500 lances who composed the oriffi- 

jadidons obseryatlons on this suljjeet. nal companies of ordonnance raised bj 

s Muiatori, Dissert. 26. Charles VI. amounted to nine thousand 

8 Ammirato, 1st. Fiorent. p. 159. The oayalry. But in Italj the number was 

same was done in 1297, p. 200. A tanee, smaller. We read frequently of barbutt, 

in the technical language of those ages, which are defined lanze de due cayalli. 

included the lighter cavalry attached to Corio. p. 487. Lances of three horses 

the man-at-arms as well as himself. In were introduced about the middle of the 

J'rance the full complement of a lance fourteenth century. — Id. p. 466. 
(lance foumie) was fiye or six horses ; thus 

VOL. I. 29 
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and more agamst the ordinary milida. It has been usual for 
modem writers to lament the degeneracy of martial spirit 
among the Italians of that age. But the contest was too on- 
equal between an absolutely invulnerable body of cuirassiers 
and an infantry of peasants or citizens. The bravest men 
have little appetite for receiving wounds and death without 
the hope of inflicting any in return. The parochial militia of 
France had proved equally unserviceable; though, as the 
life of a French peasant was of much less account in the ' 
eyes of his government than that of an Italian citizen, they 
were still led forward like sheep to the slaughter against the 
disciplined forces of Edward HL The cavalry had about 
this time laid aside the hauberk, or coat of mail, their ancient 
distinction from the unprotected populace ; which, though in- 
capable of being cut through by the sabre, afforded no de- 
fence against the pointed sword introduced in the thirteenth 
century,^ nor repeUed the impulse of a lance or the crushing 
blow of a battie-axe. Plate-armor was substituted in its 
place ; and the man-at-arms, cased in entire steel, the several 
pieces firmly riveted, and proof against every stroke, his 
charger protected on the face, chest, and shoulders, or, as it 
was called, barded, with plates of steel, fought with a securi« 
ty of success against enemies inferior perhaps only in these 
adventitious sources of courage to himself.^ 

Nor was the new system of conducting hostilities less 
GitkeDs - Miconvenient to the citizens than the tactics of a 
eiued from battle. Instead of rapid and predatory invasions, 
■*^°®* terminated instantiy by a single action, and not 
extending more than a few days* march from the soldier's 
home, the more skilful combinations usual in the fourteenth 
century frequently protracted an indecisive contest for a 
whole sununer.' As wealth and civilization made evident 
the advantages of agriculture and mercantile industry, this 
loss of productive labor could no longer be endured. Azzo 
Visconti, who died in 1339, dispensed with the personal ser- 

1 Muratori, ad ann. 1226. This is repregented in a statue of Oharles 

s The earliest plate-armor, engraTed in I. king of Naples, who died in 1285. Pa«- 

Mont&ncon'sMonumenBdelaMonaichie siblv the statue may not be quite so 

I'xanQaise, t. ii., is of the reign of Philip ancient. Mont&ucon, passim. — Daniel, 

the Long, about 1816; but it does not Hist, de la MiUoe Fran^aise, p. 886. 

appear generally till that of Philip of Va- s This tedious warfare d la Fabivs is 

lois, or even later. Before the complete called by Villani guerra guereggiata., 1. 

harness of sted was adopted, plated caps Tiil. o. ^ ; at least I can annex no <Hli«r 

were sometimes worn on the knees and meaning to the expression, 
elbows, and eren greaTee on the legs. 
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vice of his Milanese subjects. ** Another of his laws," says 
Gralvaneo Fiamma, " was, that the people should not go to 
war, but remain at home for their own business. For they 
had hitherto been kept with much danger and expense every 
year, and especially in time of harvest and vintage, when 
princes are wont to go to war, in besieging cities, and incurs 
red numberless losses, and chiefly on account of the long 
time that they were so detained.* This law of Azzo Vis- 
conti, taken separately, might be ascribed to the usual policy 
of an absolute government. But we find a similar innovation 
not long afterwards at Florence. In the war carried on by 
that republic against Giovanni Visconti in 1351, the younger 
Villani informs us that " the useless and mischievous personal 
service of the inhabitants of the district was commuted into a 
money payment." ^ This change indeed was necessarily ac- 
companied by a vast increase of taxation. The Italian states, 
republics as well as principalities, levied very heavy contri- 
butions. Mastino della Scala had a revenue of 700,000 
florins, more, says John Villani, than the king of any Euro- 
pean country, except France, possesses.* Yet this arose 
from only nine cities of Lombardy. Considered with refer- 
ence to economy, almost any taxes must be a cheap commuta- 
tion for personal service. But economy may be regarded 
too exclusively, and can never counterbalance that degrada- 
tion of a national character which proceeds from intrusting 
the public defence to foreigners. 

It could hardly be expected that stipendiary troops, chiefly 
composed of Grennans, would conduct themselves companies 
without insolence and contempt of the effeminacy jf »*▼«»»- 
which courted their services. Indifferent to the "^*"* 
cause they supported, the highest pay and the richest plun- 
der were their constant motives. As Italy was generally the 
theatre of war in some of her numerous states, a soldier of 
fortune, with his lance and charger for an inheritance, passed 
from one service to another without regret and without dis- 
credit But if peace happened to be pretty universal, he 
might be thrown out of his only occupation, and reduced to 
a very inferior condition, in a country of wliich he was not 

1 Muiatori, Antiqnit. Itel. Dissert. 26. ture to augment the taxes imposed while 

s Matt. Villani, p. 135. tliey had been free. Complaints of heayy 

8 L. xi. c. 46. I cannot imagine why taxation are certainly oAen made against 

Sismondi asserts, t. It. p. 482, that the the Yisoonti and other tyrants in the 

lords of cities in Lombardy did not yen- fourteenth century. 
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a native. It natarallj occurred to men of their feelings, 
that, if money and honor could only be had while they re- 
tained their arms, it was their own fault if they ever 
relinquished them. Upon this principle they first acted in 
1343, when the republic of Pisa disband^ a large body of 
German cavalry which had been employed in a war with 
Florence.^ A partisan, whom the Italmns call the duke 
Guamieri, engaged these dissatisfied mercenaries to remain 
united under his command. His plan was to levy contribu- 
tions on all countries which he entered with his company, 
without aiming at any conquests. No Italian army, he well 
knew, could be raised to oppose him; and he trusted that 
other mercenaries would not be ready to fight against men 
who had devised a scheme so advantageous to the profession. 
This was the first of the companies of adventure which con- 
tinued for many years to be the scourge and disgrace of 
Italy. Guamieri, after some time, withdrew his troops, sati- 
ated with plunder, into Germany ; but he served in the inva- 
sion of Naples by Louis king of Hungary in 1348, and, 
forming a new company, ravaged the ecclesiastical state. A 
still more formidable band of disciplined robbers appeared 
in 1353, under the command of Fra Moriale, and after- 
wards of Conrad Lando. This was denominated the Great 
Company, and consisted of several thousand regular troops, 
besides a multitude of half-armed ruffians, who assisted as 
spies, pioneers, and plunderers. The rich cities of Tuscany 
and Romagna paid large sums, that the great company, which 
was perpetually in motion, might not march through their 
territory. Florence alone magnanimously resolved not to 
offer this ignominious tribute. Upon two occasions, once in 
1358, and still more conspicuously the next year, she reftised 
either to give a passage to the company, or to redeem herself 
by money ; and in each instance fiie German robbers were 
compelled to retire. At this time they consisted of ^yq 
thousand cuirassiers, and their whole body was not less than 
twenty thousand men ; a terrible proof of the evils which 
an erroneous system had entailed upon Italy. Nor were 

iBi8inoQdi,t.T.p.880. The dangeroxus some desperate battles the meroenaries 

Et which these Qermui meroenaries were defeated and Lodrisio taken, t. t. 
t assume had appeared four years p. 278. In this instance. howeTer, they 
B, when Lodrisio, one of the Viscontt, acted for another ; Gnamleri was the first 
naTing qnarrelled with the lord of Milan, who taught them to preserre the impar- 
led a la^ body of troops who had just tii^ity of general robbers. 
been disbanded against the city. After 
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they repulsed on this occasion by the actual exertions of 
Florence. The courage of that republic was in her councils, 
not in her arms ; the resistance made to Lando's demand was 
a burst of national feeling, and rather against the advice of 
the leading Florentines ; ^ but the army employed was en- 
tirely composed of mercenary troops, and probably for the 
greater part of foreigners. 

None of the foreign partizans who entered into the service 
of Italian states acquired such renown in that ca- sir John 
reer as an Englishman whom contemporary writers Hawkwood. 
call Aucud or Agutus, but to whom we may restore his na- 
tional appellation of Sir John Hawkwood. This very eminent 
man had served in the war of Edward III., and obtained his 
knighthood from that sovereign, though originally, if we may 
trust common fame, bred to the trade of a tailor. After the 
peace of Bretigni, France was ravaged by the disbanded 
troops, whose devastations Edward was accused, perhaps un- 
justly, of secretly instigating. A large body of these, under 
the name of the White Company, passed into the service of 
the Marquis of Montferrat They were some time afterwards 
employed by the Pisans against Florence ; and during this 
latter war Hawkwood appears as their commander. For 
thirty years he was continually engaged in the service of the 
Visconti, of the pope, or of the Florentines, to whom he de- 
voted himself for the latter part of his life with more fidelity 
and steadiness than he had shown in his first campaigns. 
The republic testified her gratitude by a public ftineral, and 
by a monument in the Duomo, which still perpetuates his 
memory. 

The name of Sir John Hawkwood is worthy to be remem- 
bered as that of the first distinguished commander ^^nt of 
who had appeared in Europe since the destruction mjut«T 
of the Roman empire. It would be absurd to sup- befon hif 
pose that any of the constituent elements of mil- **™®- 
itary genius which nature furnishes to energetic characters 
were wanting to the leaders of a barbarian or feudal army : 
untroubled perspicacity in confusion, firm decision, rapid exe- 
cution, providence against attack, fertility of resource and 
stratagem — these are in quality as much required from the 
chief of an Indian tribe as from the accomplished commander. 

1 Matt. ViUaoi, p. 687. 
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But we do not find them in any instance so consummated by 
habitual skill as to challenge the name of generalship. No 
one at least occurs to me, previously to the middle of the 
fourteenth century, to whom history has unequivocally as- 
signed that character. It is very rarely that we find even 
the order of battle specially noticed. The monks, indeed, our 
only chroniclers, were poor judges of martial excellence ; yet^ 
as war is the main topic of all annals, we could hardly re- 
main ignorant of any distinguished skill in its operations. 
This neglect of military science certainly did not proceed fix>m 
any predilection for the arts of peace. It arose out of the gen- 
eral mann^« of society, and out of the nature and composition 
of armies in the middle ages. The insubordinate spirit of feu- 
dal tenants, and the emulous equality of chivalry, were alike 
hostile to that gradation of rank, that punctual observance of 
irksome duties, that prompt obedience to a supreme command, 
through which a single soul is inftised into the active mass, 
and the rays of individual merit converge to the head of the 
general. 

In the fourteenth century we begin to perceive something 
of a more scientific character in military proceedings, and 
historians for the first time discover that success does not en- 
tirely depend upon intrepidity and physical prowess. The 
victory of Muhldorf over the Austrian princes in 1322, that 
decided a civil war in the empire, is ascribed to the ability of 
the Bavarian commander.^ Many distinguished officers were 
formed in the school of Edward HL Tet their excellences 
were perhaps rather those of active partisans than of expe- 
rienced generals. Their successes are still due rather to 
daring enthusiasm than to wary and calculating combination. 
Like inexpert chess-players, they surprise us by happy sallies 
against rule, or display their taJents in rescuing themselves 
from the consequence of their own mistakes. Thus the ad- 
mirable arrangements of the Black Prince at Poitiers hardly 
redeem the temerity which placed him in a situation where 
the egregious folly of his adversary alone could have per- 
mitted him to triumph. Hawkwood therefore appears to me 
the first real general of modem times ; the earliest master, 
however imperfect, in the science of Turenne and Welling- 
ton. Every contemporary Italian historian speaks with 

1 StniTiuB, Oorpos Hist. Oerman. p. ml, is called by a contemporary writer 
686. Schwepperman, the Bararian gene- clarus militarl Bcienti9L yir. 
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admiration of his skilful tactics in battle, his stratagems, his 
well-conducted retreats. Praise of this description, as I have 
observed, is hardly bestowed, certainly not so continually, on 
any former captain. 

Hawkwood was not only the greatest but the last of the 
foreign condottieri, or captains of mercenary bands, ^^^^i ^ 
While he was yet living, a new military school Italian 
had been formed in Italy, which not only super- 8®»eraifl. 
seded, but ecHpsed, all the strangers. This important reform 
was ascribed to Alberic di Barbiano, lord of some petty ter- 
ritories near Bologna. He formed a company altogether of 
Italians about the year 1379. It is not to be supposed that 
natives of Italy had before been absolutely excluded from 
service. We find several Italians, such as the Malatesta 
family, lords of Rimini, and the Rossi of Parma, command- 
ing the armies of Florence much earlier. But tMs was the 
first trading company, if I may borrow the analogy, the first 
regular body of Italian mercenaries, attached only to their 
commander without any consideration of party, like the Grer- 
mans and English of Lando and Hawkwood. Alberic di 
Barbiano, though himself no doubt a man of military talents, 
is principally distinguished by the school of great generals 
which the company of St George under his command pro- 
duced, and which may be deduced, by regular succession, ito 
the sixteenth century. The first in order of time, and imme- 
diate contemporaries of Barbiano, were Jacopo del Verme, 
Facino Cane, and Ottobon Terzo. Among an intelligent and 
educated people, little inclined to servile imitation, the mili- 
tary art made great progress. The most eminent condottieri 
being divided, in general, between belligerents, each of them 
had his genius excited and kept in tension by that of a rival 
in glory. Every resource of science as weU as experience, 
every improvement in tactical arrangements, and the use of 
arms, were required to obtain an advantage over such equal 
enemies. In the first year of the fifteenth century the 
Italians brought their newly acquired superiority to a test. 
The emperor Robert, in alliance with Florence, invaded Gian 
Galeazzo's dominions with a considerable army. From old 
reputation, which, so firequently survives the intrinsic qualities 
upon which it was founded, an impression appears to have 
been excited in Italy that the native troops were still unequal 
to meet the chai*ge of German cuirassiers. The duke of 
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Milan gave orders to his general, Jacopo del Yerme, to avoid 
a combat. But that able leader was aware of a great relative 
change in the two armies. The Grermans had neglected to 
improve their discipline ; their arms were less easily wielded, 
their horses less obedient to the bit. A single skirmish was 
enough to open their eyes ; they found themselves decidedly 
inferior ; and having engaged in the war with the expectation 
of easy success, were readily disheartened.^ This victory, 
or ratiber this decisive proof that victory might be achieved, 
set Italy at rest for almost a century from any apprehensions 
on the side of her ancient masters. 

Whatever evils might be derived, and they were not trifling, 
from the employment of foreign or native mercenaries, it was 
impossible to discontinue the system without general consent ; 
and too many states found their own advantage in it for such 
an agreement The condottieri were indeed all notorious for 
contempt of engagements. Their rapacity was equal to their 
bad faith. Besides an enormous pay, for every private cui- 
rassier received much more in value than a subaltern officer 
at present, they exacted gratifications for every success.^ But 
everything was endured by ambitious governments who wanted 
their aid. Florence and Venice were the two states which 
owed most to the companies of adventure. The one loved 
war without its perils ; the other could never have obtained 
an inch of territory with a population of sailors. But they 
were both almost inexhaustibly rich by commercial industry ; 
and, as the surest paymasters, were best served by those they 
employed. The Visconti might perhaps have extended their 
conquest over Lombardy with the militia of Milan ; but with- 
out a Jacopo del Verme or a Carmagnola, the banner of 
St. Mark would never have floated at Yerona and Ber- 
gamo. 

The Italian armies of the fifteenth century have been re- 
Defenaive marked for one striking peculiarity. War has 
arma of ncvcr been conducted at so little personal hazard 
that age. ^ ^j^^ soldier. Combats frequently occur, in the 

1 Sismondi, t. vfi. p. 489. Matt. ViUani, p. 82; Siamondi, t. t. p. 

sp^iga doppia, e meae oompiuto, of 412. 
which we fluently read, aometimea Gian Oaleaaao Viaoonti promlaed con- 
granted improTidently, and more often atant half-pay to the condottieri whom 
demanded nnreaaonably. Theflratapeaka he disbanded in 1896. Thia, perhapa, ia 
Ibr itaelf : the aecond waa the reckoning the firat inatance of half-pay. — Siamondi, 
a month^a aerrice aa completed when it t. yii. p. 879. 
waa begnn, in calculating their pay. — 
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annals of that age, wherein success, though warmly contested, 
costs very few lives even to the vanquished.^ This innocence 
of blood, which some historians turn into ridicule, was no 
doubt owing in a great degree to the rapacity of the compa- 
nies of adventure, who, in expectation of enriching them- 
selves by the ransom of prisoners, were anxious to save 
their lives. Much of the humanity of modem warfare was 
originally due to this motive. But it was rendered more 
practicable by the nature of their arms. For once, and for 
onc^ only in the history of mankind, the art of defence had 
outstripped that of destruction. In a charge of lancers many 
fell, unhorsed by the shock, and might be suffocated or bruised 
to death by the pressure of their own armor ; but the lance's 
point could not penetrate the breastplate, the sword fell 
harmless upon the helmet, the conqueror, in the first impulse 
of passion, could not assail any vital part of a prostrate but 
not exposed enemy. StiU less was to be dreaded from the 
archers or cross-bowmen, who composed a large part of the 
infantry. The bow indeed, as drawn by an English foot- 
soldier, was the most formidable of arms before the invention 
of gunpowder. That ancient weapon, though not perhaps 
common among the Northern nations, nor for several centu- 
ries after their settlement, was occasionally in use before the 
crusades. William employed archers in the battle of Hast- 
ings.* Intercourse with the East, its natural soil, during the 
twelfth and thirteenth ages, rendered the bow better known. 
But the Europeans improved on the eastern method of con- 

1 Instanoefl of thb are Tery frequent, but it is not reooided that any one was 

Thus at the action of Zagonara, in 1428, wounded. Boeeoe*s Loienao de' Medici, 

but three persons, according to liachia- vol. ii. p. 87. Guicciardini's general tes- 

yel, lost thebr lives, and these by snflbca- timony to the character of these combats 

tion in the mud. 1st. Viorent. 1. iy. At is unequiyocal. He speaks of the battle 

that of Molinella, in 1467, he says that of Fomoya, between the confederates of 

no one was killed. 1. yii. Ammirato re- Lombardy and the army of Charles VUI. 

proyee him for this, as all the authors of returning from Naples in 1496. as yery 

the time represent it to haye been sang^- remarkable on account of the slaughter, 

nary (t. ii. p. 102), and insinuates that which amounted on the Italian side to 

Machiayel ridicules the inoffensiyenees of 8,000 men : perch^ fEl la prima, che da 

those armies more than they deserve, lunghissimo tempo in qu& ri combattesse 

schemendo, come ^U suol fiur, quella con uccisione e con sangue in Italia, 

milisia. Certainly some few battles of perch^ innanzl 4 questa morivano pochis- 

the fifteenth century were not only ob- simi uomini in un &tto d'arme. 1. ii. p. 

sttnately contested, but attended with 175. 

considerable loss. Sismondi, t. z. p. 126, * Pedites in fronte locavit, sagittis ar- 
187. But, in general, the slaughter must matos et ballstis, item pedites in ordine 
appear very trifling. Ammirato himself secundo flrmiores et loricatos, ultimo tur- 
says that in an action between the Noa- mas equitum. Gul. Pictaviensis (in Du 
politan and papal troops in 1486, which Chesne), p. 201. Several archers are rep- 
lasted all day, not only no one was killed, resented in the tapestry of Bayeux. 
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fining its use to cavalry. By employing infantry as archers, 
they gained increased size, more steady position, and surer 
aim for the bow. Much, however, depended on the strengtih 
and skill of the archer. It was a peculiarly English weapon, 
and none of the other principal nations adopted it so gener- 
ally or so successfully. The cross-bow, which brought the 
strong and weak to a level, was more in favor upon tibe con- 
tinent This instrument is said by some writers to have been 
introduced after the first crusade in the reign of Louis the 
Fat* But, if we may trust William of Foitou, it was Em- 
ployed, as well as the long-bow, at the battle of Hastings. 
Several of the popes prohibited it as a treacherous weapon ; 
and the restriction was so &r regarded, that, in the time of 
Philip Augustus, its use is said to have been unknown in 
France.^ By degrees it became more general ; and cross- 
bowmen were considered as a very necessary part of a well- 
organized army. But both the arrow and the quarrel glanced 
away from plate-armor, such as it became in the fifteenth 
century, impervious in every point, except when the vizor 
was raised from the face, or some part of the body acciden- 
tally exposed. The horse indeed was less completely pro- 
tected. 

Many disadvantages attended the security against wounds 
for which this armor had been devised. The enormous 
weight exhausted the force and crippled the limbs. It ren- 
dered the heat of a southern climate insupportable. In some 
circumstances it increased the danger of death, as in the 
passage of a river or morass. It was impossible to compel 
an enemy to fight, because the least entrenchment or natural 
obstacle could stop such unwieldy assailants. The troops 
might be kept in constant alarm at night, and either com- 
peUed to sleep under arms, or run the risk of being surprised 
before they could rivet their plates of steeL* Neither the 
Italians, however, nor the Transalpines, would surrender a 
mode of defence which they ought to have deemed inglorious. 
But in order to obviate some of its military inconveniences, 
as well as to give a concentration in attack, which lancers 
impetuously charging in a single line, according to the prac- . 
dee at least of France in the middle ages, did not preserve, 

1 Le Grand, Vie prlvfo des Frannds, t. i. p. 849. 

* nu Oange, v. Balista ; Maratori DiM. 26, t. i. p. 402 (Ital.). 

• Sbmondi, t. ix. p. 168. 
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it became- usual for the cavalry to dismount, and, cuatom of 
leaving their horses at some distance, to combat cayaiiy cUa. 
on foot with the lance. This practice, which must "^"'***°«- 
have been singularly embarrassing with the plate-armor of 
the fifteenth century, was introduced before it became so pon- 
derous. It is mentioned by historians of the twelfth century, 
both as a German and an English custom.^ We find it in 
the wars of Edward III. Hawkwood, the disciple of that 
school, introduced it into Italy .^ And it was practised by the 
Engli^ in their second wars with France, especially at the 
battles of Crevant and Verneuil.' 

Meanwhile a discovery accidentally made, perhaps in some 
remote age and distant region, and whose impor- inTention of 
tance was but slowly perceived by Europe, had fif^^po^**"- 
prepared the way not only for a change in her military system, 
but for political effects still more extensive. If we consider 
gunpowder as an instrument of human destruction, incalcula- 
bly more powerful than any that skill had devised or accident 
presented before, acquiring, as experience shows us, a more 
sanguinary dominion in every succeeding age, and borrowing 
all the progressive resources of science and civilizatian for 
the extermination of mankind, we shall be appalled at the fu<* 
ture prospects of the species, and feel perhaps in no other 
instance so much difficulty in reconciling the mysterious dis- 
p^isation with the benevolent order of Providence. As the 
great security for established governments, the surest preser- 
vation against popular tumult, it assumes a more equivocal 
character, depending upon the solution of a doubtfol problem, 
whether the sum of general happiness has lost more in the 
last three centuries through arbitrary power, than it has 
gained through regular police and suppression of disorder. 

There seems little reason to doubt that gunpowder was in- 
troduced through the means of the Saracens into Europe. 
Its use in engines of war, though they may seem to have 
been rather like our fireworks than artillery, is mentioned by 

1 The emperor Oonrad't CKvairy in the Standard, in 1188. Twysden, Decern 

second enuade are said by THlliaxn of Script, p. 842. 

Tyre to have dismounted on one occasion, sSismondi, t. yi. p. 4SBi; Anriiis, in 

and fought on foot, de equls desoendentes, Script. Rer Ital. t. xri. ; Matt. Villani. 
et focti pedites ; neut tnos est Tevtonieis * Monstielet, t. ii. fol. 7, 14, 76 ; Villa- 

in summis neoessltatibus bellica tractare ret, t. xtU. p. 89. It was a Bnrgundian 

negotia. 1. xvii. c. 4. And the same as well as Koglish fltshion. Sntre les 

was done by the BngUsh in thdr engage- Boniguignons, says Oomines, lors es- 

ment with the Scotch near North-Aller- toient les plus honoiei oeuz que des- 

ton, commonly called the battle of the cendoient ayeo las archers. 1. i. c. 8. 
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an Arabic writer in the Escorial oollectioti about the year 
1249.^ It was known not long afterwards to our philosopher 
Roger Bacon, though he couched, in some degree, the secret 
of its composition. In the first part of the fourteenth century 
cannon, or rather mortars, were invented, and the applicabil- 
ity of gunpowder to purposes of war was understood. Ed- 
ward ni. employed some pieces of artillery with considerable 
effect at Crecy.* But its use was stiU not very frequent; — 
a circumstance which wiU surprise us less when we consider 
the unscientific construction of artillery ; the slowness with 
which it could be loaded ; its stone balls, of uncertain aim 
and imperfect force, being commenly fired at a considerable 
elevation ; and especially the difficulty of removing it fix>m 
place to place during an action. In sieges, and in naval en- 
gagements, as, for example, in the war of Chioggia, it was 
more fi%quently employed.* Gradually, however, die new 
artifice of evil gained ground. The French made the princi- 
pal improvements. They cast their cannon smaller, placed 
them on lighter carriages, and used baUs of iron.^ They in- 
vented portable arms for a single soldier, which, though clumsy 
in comparison with their present state, gave an augory of a 
prodigious revolution in the military art. John Duke of Bur- 

1 Gasiri, Blbl. Arab. Hlspan. t. H. p. 7, 466, wliere he speaks of the art, nnper 

thus renders the original description of lara, nnno oommonis. 

certain ndasUes used by the Moofb. Ser- * 0. ViUaol, 1. xii. e. 67. Gibbon has 

pnnt, sosurrantque scorpiones cironmli- thrown ont a sort of otgection to the cer- 

gati ao pnlyere nitrato incensi, nnde tidnty of this fiict, on aoconnt of Frois- 

explosi falgurant ae inoendnnt. Jam sart's silence. Bat the poeitire testimony 

▼idere erat mangannm ezcassnm Telnti of ViUani, who died within two yean 

nnbem per aera extendi ac tonitrus instar afterwards, and had manifestly obtained 

horrendnm edere fragozem, ignemqne mnch information as to the great CTcnts 

undequ^qne Tomens, omnia dimmpere, passing in France, cannot be rejected, 

incendere, in cineres redigere. The Arar He ascribes a material efiect to the cannon 

bic passage ia at the bottom of the page ; of Edward, colpi delle bombarde, which I 

and one would be glad to know whether suspect, from his strong expressions, had 

pvlvis nUratus is a fair translation. Bnt not been employed before, except ag^nst 

I think there can on the whole be no stonewalls. It seemed, he says, as if Go<l 

doubt that gunpowder is meant. An- thundered con grande ucdsione di genti, 

other Arabian writer seems to describe e sfondamento di cavalli. 

the use of cannon in the years 1812 and > Gattaro, 1st. PadOTana,in Script. Rer. 

1828. Id. ibid. And the chronicle of Ital. t. xrii. p. 800. ScTeral prooft of the 

Alphonso XI., king of Castile, distinctly employment of artillery in French a' 



mentions them at the riege of Algeciras during the reign of Charles V. occur in 

in 1842. But before this they were suf- VUlaret. See the word ArtiUerie in the 

ficiently known in France. Gunpowder index. 

and cannon are both mentioned in regis- Gian Gkdeaxao had, according to Gorio, 
ten of accounts under 1888 (Du Cange,T. thirty-four pieces of cannon, small and 
Bombarda), and in another document of great, in the Milanese army, about 1S37, 
1846. Hist, du Languedoc, t. ir. p. 204. * Guicciardini, 1. i. p. 76, has a remark- 
But the strongest evidence is a passage of able passage on the superiority of the 
Petruch, written before 1844, and quoted French over the Italian artillery in con- 
in Muratori, Antich. Ital. IHssert. 26, p. sequence of these improTements. 
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gundy, in 1411, had 4000 hand-cannons, as they were called, 
in his army.^ They are found, under different names and mod- 
ifications of form — for which I refer the reader to professed 
writers on tactics — in most of the wars that historians of the 
fifteenth century record, but less in Italy than beyond the Alps. 
The Milanese, in 1449, are said to have armed their militia 
with 20,000 muskets, which struck terror into the old generals.* 
But these muskets, supported on a rest, and charged with great 
delay, did less execution than our sanguinary science would 
require ; and, uncombined with the admirable invention of the 
bayonet, could not in any degree resist a charge of cavalry. 
The pike had a greater tendency to subvert the military sys- 
tem of the middle ages, and to demonstrate the efficiency of dis- 
ciplined infantry. Two free nations had already discomfited, 
by the help of such infantry, those arrogant knights on whom 
the fate of battles had depended — the Bohemians, instructed 
in the art of war by their great master, John Zisca ; and the 
Swiss, who, after winning their independence inch by inch 
from the house of Austria, had lately established their 
renown hj a splendid victory over Charles of Burgundy. 
Louis XI. took a body of mercenaries from the United Can- 
tons into pay. Maximilian had recourse to the same assist- 
ance.* And though the importance of infantry was not 
perhaps decidedly established till the Milanese wars of Louis 
XII. and Francis L, in the sixteenth century, yet the last 
years of the middle ages, according to our division, indicated 
the conmiencement of that military revolution in the general 
employment of pikemen and musketeers. 

Soon after the beginning of the fifteenth century, to return 
from this digression, two illustrious captains, edu- si^aiiy of 
cated under Alberic di Barbiano, turned upon |tor» and 
themselves the eyes of Italy. These were Braccio 
di Montone, a noble Perugian, and Sforza Attendolo, origi- 
nally a peasant in the village of Cotignuola. Nearly equal 
in reputation, unless perhaps Braccio may be reckoned the 
more consummate general, they were divided by a long 

1 Villuet, t. ziU. p. 176, 810. * See GidcciArdixiS's character of the 

* StemoiMU, t. ix. p. 841. He iays that Swiss troops, p. 192. The French, he 

it leqnired a quarter of an hoar to charge says, had no natiye inlkntry ; il regno di 

and fire a musket. I must confess that I Franeiaera deboUssimo di Ibnteria pro- 

Tery much donbt the foct of so many pria, the nobility monopolizing all war- 

mnskets haying been collected. In 14fi2 like occnpations. Ibid, 
that arm was seen for the first time in 
Towany. Mnratoxi, Dissert. 26, p. 467. 
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rivalry, which descended to the next generation, and mvolyed 
all the distinguished leaders of Italy. The distractions of 
Naples, and the anarchy of the ecclesiastical state, gave scope 
not only to their military but political ambition. Sforza was 
invested with extensive fie& in the kingdom of Naples, and 
with the office of Great Constable. Braocio aimed at inde- 
pendent acquisitions, and formed a sort of principality around 
Perugia. This, however, was entirely dissipated at his 
death. When Sforza and Braccio were no more, their re- 
FranoeMo spective parties were headed by the son of the 
8ft>f». former, Francesco Sforza, and by Nicholas Picd- 

nino, who for more than twenty years fought, with few ex- 
ceptions, under opposite banners. Picdnino was constantly 
in the service of Milan. Sforza, whose political talents fully 
equalled his military skill, never lost sight of the splendid 
prospects that opened to bis ambition. From Eugenius lY. 
he obtained the March of Ancona, as a fief of the Roman 
see. Thus rendered more independent than the ordinary 
condottieri, he mingled as a sovereign prince in the politics 
of Italy. He was generally in alliance with Venice and 
Florence, throwing his weight into their scale to preserve the 
balance of power against Milan and Naples. But his ulti- 
mate designs rested upon Milan. Filippo Maria, duke of 
that city, tiie last of his &mily, had only a natural daughter, 
whose hand he sometimes ofiered and sometimes withheld 
fix)m Sforza. Even after he had consented to their union, 
He acqnins ^^ suspidous temper was incapable of admitting 
the duchy such a sou-iu-law into confidence, and he joined in 
of Milan. ^ confederacy with the pope and king of Naples to 
strip Sforza of the March. At tiie death of Filippo Maria 
in 1 447, that general had nothing left but his glory, and a 
very disputable claim to the Milanese succession. This, how- 
ever, was set aside by the dtizens, who revived their republi- 
can government A republic in that part of Lombardy 
might, with the help of Venice and Florence, have withstood 
any domestic or foreign usurpation. But Venice was hostile, 
and Florence indifferent Sforza became the general of this 
new state, aware that such would be the probable means of 
becoming its master. No politician of that age scrupled any 
breach of faith for his interest Nothing, says Machiavel, 
was thought shameful, but to fail. Sforza, with his army, 
deserted to the Venetians ; and the republic of Milan, being 
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both incapable of defending itself and distracted by civil dis- 
sensions, soon fell a prey to his ambition. In 1450 he was 
proclaimed duke, rather by right of election, or of conquest, 
than in virtue of his marriage with Bianca, whose sex, as 
well as illegitimacy, seemed to preclude her from inheriting. 

I have not alluded for some time to the domestic history 
of a kingdom which bore a considerable part, dur- AflWrs of 
ing the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, in the Naples, 
general combinations of Italian policy, not wishing to inter- 
rupt the reader's attention by too frequent transitions. We 
must return again to a more remote age in order to take up 
the history of Naples. Charles of Anjou, after 
the deaths of Manfred and Conradinhad left him ^'^' 
without a competitor, might be ranked in the first class of 
European sovereigns, ifiister of Provence and Naples, and 
at the head of the Guelf faction in Italy, he had already 
prepared a formidable attack on the Greek empire, when a 
memorable revolution in Sicily brought humiliation on his 
latter years. John of Procida, a Neapolitan, whose patri- 
mony had been confiscated for his adherence to Rebeiuon 
the party of Manfred, retained, during long years ^2^**^ 
of exile, an implacable resentment against the ChariM 
house of Anjou. From the dominions of Peter ®' ^®'*' 
III., king of Aragon, who had bestowed estates upon him in 
Valencia, he kept his eye continually fixed on Naples and 
Sicily. The former held out no favorable prospects; the 
Ghibelin party had been entirely subdued, and the principal 
barons were of French extraction or inclinations. But the 
island was in a very difierent state. Unused to any strong 
government) it was now treated as a conquered country. A 
large body of French soldiers garrisoned the fortified towns, 
and the systematic oppression was aggravated by those in- 
sults upon the honor of families which are most intolerable 
to an Italian temperament. John of Procida, travelling in 
disguise through the island, animated the barons with a 
hope of deliverance. In like disguise he repaired to the 
pope, Nicolas III.,^ who was jealous of the new Neapolitan 
dynasty, and obtained his sanction to the projected insurrec- 
tion ; to the court of Constantinople, from which he readily 
obtained money ; and to the king of Aragon, who employed 
that money in fitting out an armament, that hovered upon 
the coast of Africa, under pretext of attacking the Moors* 
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It is, however, difficult at this time to distinguish the effects 
of preconcerted conspiracy from those of casual resentment 
Before the intrigues so skilftilly conducted had taken effect, 
yet after they were ripe for development, an outrage conmiit- 
ted upon a lady at Palermo, during a procession on the vigil 
of Easter, provoked the people to that terrible massacre of 
Sicilian ^^ the French in their island which has obtained 
veepera. the name of Sicilian Vespers. Unpremeditated 
as such an ebullition of popular fury must appear, it fell in, 
A D. 1288 ^y *^® happiest coincidence, with the previous con- 
spiracy. The king of Aragon's fleet was at hand ; 
the Sicilians soon called in his assistance ; he sailed to Paler- 
mo, and accepted the cr^wn. John of Procida is a remarka- 
ble witness to a truth which the pride of governments will 
seldom permit them to acknowledge : that an individual, ob- 
scure and apparently insignificant, may sometimes, by perse- 
verance and energy, shake the foundations of established 
states ; while ihe perfect concealment of his intrigues proves 
also, against a popular maxim, that a political secret may be 
preserved by a number of persons during a considerable 
length of time.^ 

The long war that ensued upon this revolution involved or 
War in interested the greater part of civilized Europe. 
iStiSr™* I*1^P ni. of France adhered to his unde, and the 
France and king of Aragon was compelled to fight for Sicily 
^^**^*** within his native dominions. This indeed was the 
more vulnerable point of attack. Upon the sea he was lord 
of the ascendant. His Catalans, the most intrepid of Med- 
iterranean sailors, were led to victory by a Calabrian refu- 
gee, Roger di Loria, the most illustrious and successfiil 
admiral whom Europe produced till the age of Blake and de 
Ruyter. In one of Loria's battles the eldest son of the king 
of Naples was made prisoner, and the first years of his own 

1 Oiannone, thougli he has well de- Paleimo. The thought of calling in 

icribed the sohemes of John of Procida, Peter, he asserts, did not oconr to the 

yet, as is too often his custom, or rather Sicilians till Charles had actually com- 

tiiat of Oostanzo, whom he implicitly fbl- menced the siege of Mesdna. But this 



lows, drops or slides over leading Ihots ; is equally remored from the truth, 
and thus, omitting entirely, or misrepre- Gibbon has made more errors tlian are 



senting, the circumstances of the Sicilian usual witii so accurate an historian in 

Vespers, treats the whole insurrection as his account of this reyolution, such as 

the result of a deliberate conspiracy, calling Constance, the queen of Pet», 

On the other hand, Nicolas SpedaUs, a sister instead of daughter of Muofred. 

contemporary writer, in the seTenth ybl- A good narrative of the Sicilian Vespers 

nme of Muratori's collection, represents may be found in Velly's History of 

the Sicilian Vespers as proceeding entirely France, t. yi. 
from the casual outrage in the streets of 
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reign were spent in confinement. But notwithstanding these 
advantages, it was found impracticable for Aragon to contend 
agamst the arms of France, and latterly of Castile, sustained 
bj the rolling thunders of the Vatican. Peter III. had be- 
queathed Siolj to his second son James ; Alfonso, the eldest, 
king of Aragon, could not Mrlj be expected to ruin his in- 
heritance for his brother's cause ; nor were the barons of that 
iree country disposed to cany on a war without national ob- 
jects. He made peace, accordingly, in 1295, and engaged 
to withdraw all his subjects from the Sicilian service. Upon 
his own death, which followed very soon, James succeeded to 
the kingdom of Aragon, and ratified the renunciation of Sic- 
ily. But the natives of that island had received too deeply 
the spirit of independence to be thus assigned over by the 
letter of a treaty. Ajfter solemnly abjuring, by their ambas- 
sadors, their allegiance to the king of Aragon, tiiiey placed the 
crown upon the head of his brother Frederic They main- 
tained the war against Charles 11. of Naples, against James 
of Aragon, their former king, who had bound himself to en- 
force t^eir submission, and even against the great Roger di 
Loria, who, upon some discontent with Frederic, deserted 
their banner, and entered into the Neapolitan service. Peace 
was at length made in 1300, upon condition that Frederic 
should retain during his life the kingdom, which was after- 
wards to revert to the crown of Naples : a condition not 
likely to be fulfilled. 

Upon the death of Charles II. king of Naples, in 1305, a 
question arose as to the succession. His eldest son, Charles 
Martel, had been called by maternal inheritance to the throne 
of Hungary, and had left at his decease a son, Carobert, the 
reigning sovereign of that country. According to the laws 
of representative succession, which were at this time tolerably 
settled in private inheritance, the crown of Naples ought to 
have regularly devolved upon that prince. But it Bobertidng 
was contested by his unde Robert, the eldest living ®^ ^apiee. 
son of Charles II., and the cause was pleaded by civilians at 
Avignon before Pope Clement V., the feudal superior of the 
Neapolitan kingdom. Reasons of public utility, rather than 
of legal analogy, seem to have prevailed in the decision 
which was made in favor of Robert^ The course of his 

1 Giuinone, 1. zzii. ; Summonte, t. ii. p. S70. Some of fbe dTiliaoa of that age, 
howerer, approved the decision. 
VOL. I. 80 
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reign evinced the wisdom of this deteimination. Bobert, a 
wise and active, though not personallj a mardal prince, main- 
tained the ascendency of the Guelf Action, and the papal 
influence connected with it, against the formidable combini^ 
tion of Ghibelin usurpers in Lombardj, and the two empe- 
rors Henry Vll. and Louis of Bavaria. No male issue 
survived Robert, whose crown descended to his granddaughter 
Joanna. She had been espoused, while a child, to her cousin 
Andrew, son of Carobert king of Hungary, who was educated 
with her in the court of Naples. Auspiciously contrived as 
this union might seem to silence a subsisting claim upon the 
kingdom, it proved eventually the source of civil war and 
calamity for a hundred and ££ty years. Andrew's manners 
were barbarous, more worthy of his native country than of 
that polished court wherein he had been bred. He gave 
himself up to the society of. Hungarians, who taught him to 
believe tbiat a matrimonial crown and derivative royalty were 
derogatory to a prince who claimed by a paramount hered- 
g^ itary right. In fact, he was pressing the court of 

Avignon to permit his own coronation, which would 
have placed in a very hazardous condition the rights of the 
queen, with whom he was living on ill terms, when one night 
he was seized, strangled, and thrown out of a window. Public 
Joanna mmor, in the absence of notorious proof, imputed 
Mnider of the guilt of this mystcrious assassination to Joanna, 
hwhnsband -v^^hgther historians are authorized to assume her 

participation in it so confidently as they have gen- 
erally done, may perhaps be doubted ; though I cannot ven- 
ture positively to rescind their sentence. The circumstances 
of Andrew's death were undoubtedly pregnant with strong 
suspicions.^ Louis king of Hungary, his brother, a just and 

1 The Ohroniele of Dominic di Om* nnlikely that Joanna ghonld be so too; 
▼ina (Script. Ber. Ital. t. zii.) seems to because she was on very bad tenns with 
be our b€«t testimony Ibr the oiroum- liim, and indeed the chief proofs against 
stances connected with Andrew's death ; her are founded on the investi^tion 
and after reading his narrative more which Durazso liimself professed to in* 
than once. I find myself undecided as to stitute. Confessions obtained through 
this perplexed and mysterious story, torture are as little credible in history as 
Grayina's opinioUf it should be observed, they ought to be in judicature ; even if 
is extremely hostile to the queen, we could be positively sure, which is not 
Nevertheless there are not wanting pre- the case in this instance, that such con- 
sumptions that Charles, first duke of fessions were ever made. However, I do 
Ihtraxao, who had married the sister of not pretend to acquit Joanna, but merely 
Andrew, was concerned in his murder, to notice the uncertainty that rests over 
for which in fiust he was afterwards put her story, on account of the positiveness 
to death by the king of Hungary. But, with which all historians, except those 
if the duke of Duiasso was guilty, it is of Naples and the Abb6 de Sade, whose 
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Btem prince, invaded Naples, partly as an avenger, partly as 
a conqueror. The queen and her second husband, Louis of 
Tarento, fled to Provence, where her acquittal, after a solemn, 
if not an impartial, investigation, was pronounced by Clement 
YI. Louis, meanwhile, found it more difficult to retain than 
to acquire the kingdom of Naples ; his own dominion required 
his presence ; and Joanna soon recovered her crown. She 
reigned for thirty years ipore without the attack of any 
enemy, but not intermeddling, like her progenitors, in the 
general concerns of Italy. Childless by four husbands, the 
succession of Joanna began to excite ambitious speculations. 
Of all the male descendants of Charles L none remained but 
the king of Hungary, and Charles duke of Durazzo, who 
had married the queen's niece, and was regarded by her as 
the presumptive heir to the crown. But, offended by her 
marriage with Otho of Brunswick, he procured the assistance 
of an Hungarian army to invade the kingdom, and, getting 
the queen into his power, took possession of the throne. In 
this enterprise he was seconded by Urban VI., against whom 
Joanna had unfortunately declared in the great schism of the 
church. She was smothered with a pillow, in prison, by the 
order of Charles. The name of Joan of Naples 
has suffered by the lax repetition of calumnies. ^*^* 
Whatever share she may have had in her husband's death, 
and certainly under circumstances of extenuation, her sub- 
sequent life was not open to any flagrant reproach. The 
charge of dissolute manners, so frequently made, is not 
warranted by any specific proof or contemporary testi- 
mony. 

In the extremity of Joanna's distress she had sought assist- 
ance from a quarter too remote to afford it in time for her 
relief. She adopted Louis duke of Anjou, eldest House of 
uncle of the young king of France, Charles VI., as •^°"- 
her heir m the kingdom of Naples and county of Provence. 
This bequest took effect without difficulty in the latter coun- 
try. Naples was entirely in the possession of Charles of 
Durazzo. Louis, however, entered Italy with a very large 
army, consisting at least of 30,000 cavalry, and, according to 
some writers, more than double that number.* He was 

Tindication (Vie de P^trarque, t. ii. notes) been her own act, as if she had ordered 
does her more harm than good, have his execution in open day. 
assumed the murder of Andrew to have i Muratori ; Summonte ; Costanzo. 
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joined hj many Neapolitan barons attached to the late 
queen. But, bj a fate not unusual in so imperfect a state 
a£ militaiy science, this armament produced no adequate 
effect, and mouldered away through disease and want of 
provisions. Louis himself dying not long afterwards, the 
government of Charles ILL appeared secure, and he was 
tempted to accept an offer of the crown of Hungary. This 
enterprise, equally unjust and injudicious, terminated in his 
assassination. Ladislaus, his son, a child ten years old, suc- 
ceeded to the throne of Naples, under the guardianship of 
his mother Margaret, whose exactions of money producing 
discontent, the party which had supported the late duke of 
Anjou became powerftd enough to cdl in his son. Louis 11., 
as he was called, reigned at Naples, and possessed most part 
of the kingdom, for several years ; the young king Ladislaus, 
who retained some of the northern provinces, fixing his resi- 
dence at Graeta. J£ Louis had prosecuted the war with 
activity, it seems probable that he would have subdued his 
adversary. But his character was not very energetic ; and 
Ladislaus, as he advanced to manhood, displaying much 
superior qualities, gained ground by degrees, till the Ange- 
vin barons, perceiving the turn of tiie tide, came over to his 
banner, and he recovered his whole dominions. 

The kingdom of Naples, at the close of the fourteenth 
^^^ century, was still altogether a feudal government 

™' This had been introduced by the first Norman 
kings, and the system had rather been strengthened than 
impaired under the Angevin line. The princes of the blood, 
who were at one time numerous, obtained extensive domains 
by way of appanage. The principality of Tarento was a 
large p<Hiion of the kingdom.* llie rest was occupied by 
some great families, whose strength, as well as pride, was 
shown in the number of men-at-arms whom they could mus- 
ter under their banner. At the coronation of Louis IL, in 
1S90, the Sanseverini appeared with 1800 cavalry completely 
equipped.* This illustrious house, which had filled all the 
high offices of state, and changed kings at its pleasure, was 
crushed by Ladislaus, whose bold and unrelenting spirit weU 

1 It oomprehended ihe pioyinces now 1463, had 4000 troops in arms, and the 

called Terra d'Otranto and Terra di Bari ; yalue of 1 «000,000 florins in moTahles. 

besidee part of those adjoining. Sum- Sismondi, t. z. p. 151. 

m^te, latoria di NapoU, t. iii. p. 637. « Summonte, t. iii. p. 617; Giannone, 

Onini, pxinoe of Tarento, who died ia 1. xxiT. c. 4. 
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fitted him to bruise the heads of the aristocratic hydra. 
After thoroughly establishing his government at home, this 
ambitious monarch directed his powerful resources towards 
foreign conquests. The ecclesiastical territories had never 
been secure from rebellion or usurpation; but legitimate 
sovereigns had hitherto respected the patrimony of the head 
of the church. It was reserved for Ladislaus, a feudal vas- 
sal of the Holy See, to seize upon Rome itself as his spoil. 
For several years, while the disordered state of the church, 
in consequence of the schism and the means taken to extin- 
guish it, gave him an opportunity, the king of Naples occu- 
pied great part of the papal territories. He was disposed to 
have carried his arms farther north, and attacked the republic 
of Florence, if not the states of Lombardy, when his death 
relieved Italy from the danger of this new tyranny. 

An elder sister, Joana IL, reigned at Naples after Ladis- 
laus. Under this queen, destitute of courage and j^^ jj 
understanding, and the slave of appetites which 
her age rendered doubly disgraceful, the kingdom relapsed 
into that state of anarchy from which its late sovereign had 
rescued it I shall only refer the reader to more enlarged 
histories for the first years of Joanna's reign. In 1421 the 
two most powerfiil individuals were Sforza Attendolo, great 
constable, and Ser Gianni Caracdoli, the queen's minion, who 
governed the palace with unlimited sway. Sforza, aware that 
the favorite was contriving his ruin, and remembering the 
prison in which he had lain more than once since the accession 
of Joanna, determined to anticipate his enemies by calling in 
a 'pretender to the crown, another Louis of Anjou, third in 
descent of that unsuccessful dynasty. The Angevin party, 
though proscribed and oppressed, was not extinct; and the 
populace of Naples in particular had always been on that 
side. Caraccioh's influence and the queen's dishonorable 
weakness rendered tKe nobiHty disaffected. Louis HI., there- 
fore, had no remote prospect of success. But Caraccioli was 
more prudent than favorites, selected from such motives, have 
usually proved. Joanna was old and childless ; the reversion 
to her dominions was a valuable object to any Adoption of 
prince in Europe. None was so competent to as- ^°^ °' 
sist her, or so likely to be influenced by the hope ASainat 
of succession, as Alfonso king of Aragon and Sic- ^^^^^' 
ily. That island, after the reign of its deliverer, Frederic I., 
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had unfortunately devolved upon weak or infant princes. 
One great family, the Ghiaramonti, had possessed itself of 
half Sicily ; not hy a feudal title as in other kingdoms, but as 
a kind of counter-sovereignty, in opposition to the crown, 
though affecting rather to bear arms against the advisers of 
their kings than against themselves. The marriage of Maria, 
queen of Sicily, with Martin, son of the king of Aragon, put 
an end to the national independence of her country. D^g 
without issue, she left the crown to her husband. This was 
consonant, perhaps, to the received law of some European 
kingdoms. But, upon the death of Martin, in 1409, his 
father, also named Martin, king of Aragon, took possession as 
heir to his son, without any election by the Sicilian parlia- 
ment The Ghiaramonti had been destroyed by the younger 
Martin, and no party remained to make opposition. Thus 
was Sicily united to the crown of Aragon. Alfonso, who 
now enjoyed those two crowns, gladly embraced the proposals 
of the queen of Naples. Tliey were" founded, indeed, on the 
most substantial basis, mutual interest She adopted Alfonso 
as her son and successor, while he bound himself to employ 
his forces in delivering a kingdom that was to become his 
own. Louis of Anjou, though acknowledged in several prov- 
inces, was chiefly to depend upon the army of Sforza ; and an 
army of Italian mercenaries could only be kept by means 
which he was not able to apply. The king of Aragon, there- 
fore, had far the better prospects in the war, when one of the 
many revolutions of this reign defeated his immediate expec- 
tations. Whether it were that Alfonso's noble and affable 
nature afforded a contrast which Joanna was airaid of exhib- 
iting to the people, or that he had really formed a plan to an- 
ticipate his succession to the throne, she became more and 
more distrustful of her adopted son, till, an open rupture hav- 
its reyooa- ing taken place, she entered into a treaty with her 
Svorof hereditary competitor, Louis of Anjou, and, revok- 
Loais of ing the adoption of Alfonso, substituted the French 
Apjou. prince in his room. The king of Aragon was dis- 

appointed by this unforeseen stroke, which, uniting the Ange- 
vin Action with that of the reigning family, made it imprac- 
ticable for him to maintain his ground for any length of time 
in the kingdom. Joanna reigned for more than ten years 
without experiencing any inquietude from the pacific spirit of 
Louis, who, content with his reversionary hopes, lived as a 
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sort of exile in Calabria.* Upon his death, the queen, who 
did not long survive him, settled the kingdom on his brother 
Regnier. The Neapolitans were generafiv disposed to exe- 
cute this bequest. But Regnier was unluckily at that time a 
prisoner to the duke of Burgundy; and though his wife main- 
tained the cause with great spirit, it was difficult for her, or 
even for himself, to contend against the king of Aragon, who 
immediately laid claim to the kingdom. After a contest of 
several years, Regnier, having experienced the treacherous 
and selfish abandonment of his friends, yielded the game to 
his adversary; and Alfonso founded the Aragonese line 
of sovereigns at Naples, deriving pretensions more splendid 
than just from Manfred, from the house of Suabia, and from 
Roger Guiscard.* 

In the first year of Alfonso's Neapolitan war he was defeated 
and taken prisoner by a fleet of the Genoese, who, j^^^^ 
as constant enemies of the Catalans in all the king of 
naval warfare of the Mediterranean, had willingly n*p^<»- 
lent their aid to the Angevin party. Genoa was at this time 
subject to Filippo Maria duke of Milan, and her royal cap- 
tive was transmitted to his court. But here the brilliant 
graces of Alfonso's character won over his conqueror, who 
had no reason to consider the war as his own concern. The 
king persuaded him, on the contrary, that a strict alliance with 
an Aragonese dynasty in Naples against the pretensions of 
any French claimant would be the true policy and best secu- 



1 Joanna's great ftrorltef Oaracoioli, respectable that I thought it worth no- 
fell a Tictim some time before his mis- tice, however uninteresting these remote 
tress's death to an intrigue of the palace; intrigues may appear to most readers, 
the duchess of Sessia, a new &Torite, Joanna soon changed her mind again, 
haying prevailed on the feeble old queen and took no overt steps In favor of Al- 
to permit him to be assassinated. About fonso. 

this time Alfbnso had every reason to > According to a treaty between Fred* 
hope for the renewal of the settlement eric m., king of Sicily, and Joanna I. 
in his &vor. Oaraccioli had himself of Naples, in 1868, the former monarch 
opened a n^otiation with the king of was to assume the title of king of Trin- 
Aragon ; and after his death the duchess acria, leaving the original style to the 
of Sessia embarked in the same cause. Neapolitan line. But neither he nor his 
Joan even revoked secretly the adoption successors in the island ever complied 
of the dukeof AdJou. This circumstance with this condition, or entitled them- 
might appear doubtful: but the his- selves otherwise than kings of Sicily ul- 
torian to whom I refer has published tra Pharum, in contradistinction to the 
the act of revocation itself, which bears other kingdom, which they denominated 
date April 11th, 1488. Zurita ( Annales Sicily citra Pharum. Alfonso of Aragon, 
de Aragon, t. iv. p. 217) admits that no when he united both these, was the first 
other writer, either contemporary or sub- who took the title, King of the Two 
sequent, has mentioned any part of the Sicilies, which his successors have re- 
transaction, which must have been kept tained ever since. Qiannone, t. ill. p. 
very secret; but his authority is so 284. 
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ritj of Milan. That city, which he had entered as a prisoner, 
he left as a friend and ally. From this time Filippo Ma- 
ria Yisconti and Alfonso were firmly united in their Italian 
politics, and formed one weight of the balance which the re- 
Hb con- publics of Venice and Florence kept in equipoise. 
xMetkm After the succession of Sforza to die duchy of 
with Milan. ]||£ijuu ^^ same alliance was generally preserved. 
Sforza had still more powerftd reasons than his predecessor 
for excluding the French ftom Italy, his own title being con- 
tested by the duke of Orleans, who derived a daim &om his 
mother Valentine, a daughter of Gian Galeazzo VisoontL 
But the two republics were no longer disposed towards war. 
Florence had spent a great deal wi&out any advantage in her 
contest with Filippo Meiria ; ^ and the new duke of Milan had 
been the constant personal friend of Cosmo de' Medici, who 
altogether influenced that republic At Venice, indeed, he 
had been regarded with very different sentiments ; the senate 
had prolonged their war against Milan with redoubled ani- 
mosity after his elevation, deeming him a not less ambitious 
and more formidable neighbor than the Visoonti. But they 
were deceived in the character of Sforza. Conscious that 
he had reached an eminence beyond his early hopes, he had 
no care but to secure for his family the possession of Milan, 
without disturbing the balance of Lombardy. No one bet- 
ter knew than Sforza the faithless temper and destructive 
politics of the condottieri, whose interest was placed in the 
oscillations of interminable war, and whose defection might 
shake the stability of any government. Without peace it 
was impossible to break that ruinous system, and accustom 
states to rely upon their natural resources. Venice had 
litde reason to expect ftirther conquests in Lombardy ; and 
if her ambition had inspired the hope of them, she was sum- 
moned by a stronger call, that of self-preservation, to defend 
her numerous and dispersed possessions in the Levant against 
the arms of Mahomet II. All Italy, indeed, felt the peril 
Quadruple *bat impended from that side ; and these various 
lej^^of motions occasioned a quadruple league in 1455, 
between the king of Naples, the duke of Milan, 
and the two republics, for the preservation of peace in Italy. 
One object of this alliance, and the prevailing object with 

1 The war ending with the peaoe of republic of Florenoe 8,600,000 florins. 
Fenram, in 1428, to Mdd to haye coet the Ammirato, p. 1048. 
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Alfonso, was the implied guarantee of his succession in the 
kingdom of Naples to his illegitimate son Ferdinand. He 
had no lawful issue ; and there seemed no reason why an ac- 
quisition of his own valor should pass against his will to col- 
lateral heirs. The pope, as feudal superior of the kingdom, 
and the Neapolitan parliament, the sole competent tribunal, 
confirmed the inheritance of Ferdinand.^ Whatever may be 
thought of the claims subsisting in the house of Anjou, there 
can be no question that the reigning family of Aragon were 
legitimately excluded from the throne of Naples, though 
force and treachery enabled them ultimately to obtain it. 

Alfonso, sumamed the Magnanimous, was by far the most 
accomplished sovereign whom the fifteenth century character 
produced. The virtues of chivabry were combined **' AifoMo. 
in him with the patronage of letters, and with more than their 
patronage, a real enthusiasm for learning, seldom found in a 
king, and especially in one so active and ambitious.^ This 
devotion to literature was, among the Italians of that age, 
almost as sure a passport to general admiration as his more 
chivalrous perfection. Magnificence in architecture and the 
pageantry of a splendid court gave fresh lustre to his reign. 
The Neapolitans perceived witJi grateful pride that he lived 
almost entirely among them, in preference to his patrimonial 
kingdom, and forgave the heavy taxes which faults nearly 
allied to his virtues, profuseness and ambition, compelled him 
to impose.* But they remarked a very different character in 
his son. Ferdinand was as dark and vindictive as ji^jj^ ^ 
his father was affable and generous. The barons, 
who had many opportunities of ascertaining his disposition, 
began, immediately upon Alfonso's death, to <^bal against his 
succession, turning their eyes first to the legitimate branch 
of the fimiily, and, on finding that prospect not favorable, to 
John, titular duke of Calabria, son of Regnier of ^ ^^ ^^^ 
Anjou, who survived to protest against the revolu'- 
tion that had dethroned him. John was easily prevailed upon 
to undertake an invasion of Naples. Notwithstanding the 
treaty concluded in 1455, Florence assisted him with money, 
and Venice at least with her wishes ; but Sforza remained 
unshaken in that alliance with Ferdinand which his clear- 

1 Giannone, 1. zzvi. o. 2. king of an illness. See other proofi of 

s A story is told, true or fiOse, that his his loTe of letters in Tiraboschi, t. tI. 

delight in hearing Quintus Curtins read, p. 40. 

^thoat any other medicine, cured the < Giannone, 1. zzri. 
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sifted policj discerned to be flie best safeguard for bis own 
djnastj. A large pioportioa of the Neapolitan nobilitj, 
iPf biding Orsim prince c£ Tarento, tbe most powerful yas»il 
of the crown, nused the banner of Anjoo, which was sus- 
tained also bj the joongest Picdnino, the last of the great 
condottieri, under whose command the veterans of former 
war&re rejoiced to aerve. But John underwent the &te that 
bad always attended his &mil j in their kmg competition for 
that throne. After some brilliant successes, his want of re- 
sources, aggravated by the defection of Gienoa, cm whose 
ancient enmity to the house of Aragon he had relied, was 
1464. perceived by the barons of his party, who, accord- 
ing to the practice of their ancestors, returned one 
by one to the allegiance of Ferdinand* 

The peace of Italy was little disturbed, except by a few 
domestic revolutions, for several years after this 
Nei^litan war.^ Even the most short-sighted 
politicians were sometimes withdrawn firom selfish 
objects by the appalling progress of the Turks, 
though there was not energy enough in their coun- 
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1 The following disixfbntion of s tax 
of 468,000 florins, impoeed, or rather pio- 
poied, in 1464, to defray the expoue of 
a general war against the Tnrlu, will 
giro a notion of the relative wealth and 
leeonroee of the Italian powers; bat it is 
probable that the pope rated himself 
abore his fair contingent. He was to 
pay 100,000 florins ; the VenetianB 100,- 
000; Verdioand of Naples 80,000; the 
duke of Milan 70,000: Florence 50,000; 
the dnke of Modena W,000; Siena 15,- 
000; the marqois of Mantna 10.000; 
Lnoea 8,000 ; the marquis of Montferrat 
6,000. Simondi, t. x. p. 229. A similar 
assessment oecnrs (p. 807) where the pro- 
portions are not quite the same. 

Perhaps it may be wcwth while to ex- 
tract an estimate of the force of all 
Christian powers, written about 1464, 
from Sanuto's lives of the Doges of 
Tenice, p. 968. Some parts, however, 
appear very questionable. The king of 
France, it is said, can raise 80,000 men- 
at-arms; but for any foreign enterprise 
only 16,000. The king of SngUmd can 
do the same. These powers are exactly 
equal ; otherwise one of the two would 
be destroyed. The king of Scotland, 
*^ch' h signore di grandi paesi e popoli 
eon grande povertii," can raise 10,000 
men-at-arms : the king of Norway the 
same: the king of Spain (Castile) 
80,000: the king of Portugal 6000: 



the dnke of Savoy 8000: the duke of 
Milan 10,000. The vepubUe of Yenieo 
can pay from her revenues 10,000 : that 
of Fknvnce 4000 : the pope OOOO. The 
emperor and empire can raise 60,000; 
the king of Hungary 80,000 (not men- 
at-arms, certainly). 

The king of France, in 1414, had 
2,000,000 dueate of revenue; but now 
only half, The king of England had 
then as much ; now only 700,000. The 
king of Spain's revenue also is reduced 
hj the wars from 3,000,000 to 800,000. 
The duke of Burgundy had 8,000,000: 
now 900,000. The duke of Milan had 
sunk from 1,000,000 to 500,000 : Tenice 
fh>m 1.100,000, which she possessed in 
1423, to 800,000: Florence from 400,000 
to 200,000. 

These statistical calculations, which 
are not quite accurate as to Venice, and 
probably much lees so as to some other 
states, are chiefly remarkable as they 
manifest that comprehensive spirit of 
treating all the powers of Europe as 
pturto of a oommon system which began 
to actuate the Italians of the fifteenth 
century. Of these enlarged views of 
policy the writii^ of iEoeas Sylvius 
afford an eminent instance. Besides the 
more general and insensible causes, the 
increase of navigation and revival of lit- 
eratare, this may be ascribed to the con- 
tinual danger fi»m the progress of the 
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cils to form any concerted plans for their own security. Venice 
maintained a long but ultimately an imsnccessftd contest with 
Mahomet U. for her maritime acquisitions in Greece and 
Albania ; and it was not till after his death relieved Italy from 
its immediate terror that the ambitious republic endeavored 
to extend its territories by encroaching on the house of Este. 
Nor had Milan shown much disposition towards ^ ^ ^^^ 
aggrandizement. Francesco Sforza had been suc- 
ceeded, such is the condition of despotic governments, by his 
son Gkleazzo, a tyrant more execrable than the worst of the 
Yisconti. His extreme cruelties, and the insolence of a de« 
bauchery that gloried in the public dishonor of fiunilies, 
excited a few daring spirits to assassinate him. 
The Milanese profit^ by a tyrannicide the perpe- ^'"* 
trators of whidi they had not courage or gratitude to protect. 
The regency of Bonne of Savoy, mother of the infant duke 
Gian Galeazzo, deserved the praise of wisdom and modera- 
tion. But it was overthrown in a few years by Ludovico 
Sforza, sumamed the Moor, her husband's brother ; 
who, while he proclaimed his nephew's majority 
and affected to treat him as a sovereign, hardly disguised in 
his conduct towards foreign states that he had usurped for 
himself the sole direction of government. 

The annals of one of the few surviving republics, that of 
Genoa, present to us, during the fifteenth as well ^^^ 
as the preceding century, an unceasing series of that age, 
revolutions, the shortest enumeration of which would occupy 
several pages. Tom by the factions of Adorni and Fregosi, 
equal and eternal rivals, to whom the whole patrician families 
of Doria and Fieschi were content to become secondary, 
sometimes sinking from weariness of civil tumult into the 
grasp of Milan or France, and again, from impatience of 
foreign subjection, starting back from servitude to anarchy, 
the Genoa of those ages exhibits- a singular contrast to the 
calm and regular aristocracy of the next three centuries. 
The latest revolution within the compass of this work was 
in 1488, when the duke of Milan became sovereign, and 
Adomo holding the office of doge as his lieutenant. 

Florence, the most illustrious and fortunate of Italian re- 
ottoman 'amis, which led the politidans the resonroes and dlspodtions of Chilitian 
of that part of Europe most exposed to states, 
them into more extensiye views as to 
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pablics, was now rapidly descending from her rank among 
and of free commonwealths, though surrounded with more 

viorenoe. ^^^ usual lustre in the eyes of Europe. We 
must take up the story of that city from the revolution of 
1382, which restored the ancient Guelf aristocracy, or party 
of the Albizi, to the ascendency of which a popular insurrec- 
tion had stripped them. Fifty years elapsed during which 
this party retained the government in its own hands with few 
attempts at disturbance. Their principal adversaries had been 
exiled, according to the invariable and perhaps necessary cus- 
tom of a republic ; the populace and inferior artisans were 
dispirited by their ill success. Compared with the leaders of 
other factions, Maso degl' Albizi, and Nicola di Uzzano, who 
succeeded him in the management of his party, were attached 
to a constitutional liberty. Yet so difficult is it for any gov- 
ernment which does not rest on a broad basis of public con- 
sent to avoid injustice, that they twice deemed it necessary 
to violate the ancient constitution. In 1393, after a partial 
movement in behalf of the vanquished faction, they assembled 
a parliament, and established what was technically called at 
Florence a.Balia.^ This was a temporary delegation of sov- 
ereignty to a number, generally a considerable number, of 
citizens, who during the period of their dictatorship named 
the magistrates, instead of drawing them by lot, and banished 
suspected individuals. A precedent so dangerous was event- 
ually fatal to themselves and to the freedom of their country. 
Besides this temporary balia, the regular scrutinies periodi- 
cally made in order to replenish the bags out of which the 
names of all magistrates were drawn by lot, according to the 
constitution established in 1328, were so managed as to ex- 
clude all persons disaffected to the dominant Siction. But, 
for still greater security, a council of two hundred was formed 
in 1411, out of those alone who had enjoyed some of the 
higher offices within the last thirty years, the period of the 
aristocratical ascendency, through which every proposition 
was to pass before it could be submitted to the two legislative 
councils.^ These precautions indicate a government conscious 
of public enmity ; and if the Albizi had continued to sway 
the republic of Florence, their jealousy of the people would 
have suggested still more innovations, till the constitution had 

1 Amminto, p. 840. * lb. p. 901. 
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acquired, in legal form as well as substance, an absolutely 
aristocratical character. 

But, while crushing with deliberate severity their avowed 
adversaries, the ruling party had left one family whose pru- 
dence gave no reasonable excuse for persecuting Rise of the 
them, and whose popularity as well as wealth ren- **«**<^- 
dered the experiment hazardous. The Medici were among 
the most considerable of the new or plebeian nobility. From 
the first years of the fourteenth century their name not very 
unfrequently occurs in the domestic and military annals of 
Florence.^ Salvestro de' Medici, who had been partially im- 
plicated in the democratical revolution that lasted from 1378 
to 1382, escaped proscription on the revival of the Guelf 
party, though some of his family were afterwards banished. 
Throughout the long depression of the popular faction the 
house of Medici was always regarded as their consolation 
and their hope. That house was now represented by Gio- 
vanni,* whose immense wealth, honorably acquired by com- 
mercial dealings, which had already rendered the name cele- 
brated in Europe, was expended with liberality and magnifi- 
cence. Of a mild temper, and averse to cabals, Giovanni 
de' Medici did not attempt to set up a party, and contented 
himself with repressing some fresh encroachitients on the 
popular part of the constitution which the Albizi were dis- 
posed to make.' They, in their turn, freely admitted him to 
that share in public councils to which he was entitled by his 
eminence and virtues ; a proof that the spirit of their admin- 
istration was not illiberally exclusive. But, on 'the death of 
Giovanni, his son Cosmo de' Medici, inheritmg his father's 
riches and estimation, with more talents and more ambition, 
thought it time to avail himself of the popularity belonging 
to his name. By extensive connections with the most emi- 
nent men in Italy, especially with Sforza, he came to be con- 
sidered as the first citizen of Florence, The oligarchy were 
more than ever unpopular. Their administration since 1382 

1 The Medlol aie enTimerated l^ Vil- SalTestro de' Medici. Their ftmilies are 

hmi among the chieft of the Black Ihetlon said per Inxuro tratto aUontanarsI. Am- 

in laM. 1. Tiii. o. 71. One of that fimily mirato, p.^2. Nerertheleas, his being 

was beheaded by order of the duke of drawn gonlklonier in 1421 created a 

Athens in 1848. 1. zii. c. 2. It is sin- great sensation in the city, and prepared 

gular that Mr. Rosooe should refer their the way to the subsequent rsTolution. 

lint appearance in history, as he seems Ibid. Machiayelli, 1. ir. 

to do. to the siege of Soarperia in 1861. « MaohiaTelU, Istoria Fioxent. 1. It. 

> Gioyanni was not nearly related to 
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had indeed been in general eminenily suocessfol ; the acquisi- 
tion of Pisa and of other Tuscan cities had aggrandized tiie 
republic, while from the port of Leghorn her ships had begun 
to trade with Alexandria, and sometimes to contend with the 
Genoese.^ But an unprosperous war with Lucca diminished 
a reputation which was never sustained by public affection. 
Cosmo and his friends aggravated the errors of the govern- 
ment, which having lost its wise and temperate leader Nicola 
di Uzzano, had frdlen into the rasher hands of Rinaldo degF 
AlbizL He incurred the blame of being the first aggressor 
in a stru^le which had become inevitable. Cosmo was 
arrested by command of a gonfalonier devoted to 
the Albizi, and condemned to banishment. But the 
oligarchy had done too much or too liUle. The cit^ was full 
of his fnends ; the honors conferred upon him in his exile 
attested the sentiments of Italy. Next year he was recalled 
in triumph to Florence, and the Albizi were completely 
overthrown. 

It is vain to expect that a victorious &ction will scruple 
to retaliate upon its enemies a still greater measure of in- 
justice than it experienced at their hands. The vanquished 
have no rights in the eyes of a conqueror. The sword of re- 
turning exiles, flushed by victory and incensed by suffering, 
frdls successively upon their enemies, upon those whom they 
suspect of being enemies, upon those who may hereafter be- 
come such. The Albizi had in general respected the legal 
forms of their free republic, which good citizens, and per- 
haps themselves, might hope one day to see more effective. 
The Medici made a^ their government conducive to heredi- 
tary monarchy. A multitude of noble citizens were driven 
from their country ; some were even put to death. A balia 
was appointed for ten years to exclude all the Albizi from 
magistracy, and, for the sake of this security to the ruling 
faction, to supersede the legitimate institutions of the republic 

1 The Florentf nee §ent their first mer- silk and doth of gold had never flourished 

^hant-ship to Alexandria in 1422, with somnch. Architecture shone nnderBm- 

great and anxious hopes. Prayers vere nelleschi: literature under LeonardAretin 

ordered for the success of the republic by and Filelfo. p. 977. There is some truth 

sea, and an embassy despatched with in M. Sismondi's remark, that the Medici 

presents to conciliate the Sultan of Ba- hare derived part of their glory ftom their 

bylon, that is, of Grand Cairo. Ammi- predecessors in government, whom they 

rato, p. 997. Florence had never before subverted, and whom they have rendered 

been so wealthy. The circulating money obscure. But the Milanese war, breaking 

was reckoned (perhaps extravagantly) at out in 1^28, tended a good deal to im- 

4,000,000 florins. The manufactures of poverish the city. 
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After the expiration of this period the dictatorial power was 
renewed on pretence of fresh danger, and this was repeated 
six times in twenty-one years.* Jn 1455 the constitutional 
mode of drawing magistrates was permitted to revive, against 
the wishes of some of the leading party. They had good 
reason to be jealous of a liberty which was incompatible with 
their usurpation. The gonfaloniers, drawn at random from 
among respectable citizens, began to act with an indepen- 
dence to which the new oligarchy was little accustomed. 
Cosmo, indeed, the acknowledged chief of the party, perceiv- 
ing that some who had acted in subordination to hun were 
looking forward to the opportunity of becoming themselves its 
leaders, was not unwilling to throw upon them the unpopu- 
larity attached to an usurpation by which he had maintained 
his influence. Without his apparent participation, though 
not against his will, the free constitution was again suspended 
by a balia appointed for the nomination of magistrates ; and 
the regular drawing of names by lot seems never to have 
been restored.^ Cosmo died at an advanced age in 1464. 
His son, Piero de' Medici, though not deficient in either vir- 
tues or abilities, seemed too infirm in health for the adminis- 
tration of public affairs. At least, he could only be chosen 
by a sort of hereditary title, which the party above mentioned, 
some from patriotic, more from selfish motives, were reluc- 
tant to admit. A strong opposition was raised to the fiunily 
pretensions of the Medici. Like all Florentine factions, it 
trusted to violence ; and the chance of arms was not in its 
favor. From this revolution in 1466, when some of the 
most considerable citizens were banished, we may date an 
acknowledged supremacy in the house of Medici, the chief 
of which nominated the regular magistrates, and drew to 
himself the whole conduct of the republic* 

The two sons of Piero, Lorenzo and Julian, especially the 
former, though young at their father's death, assumed, by the 
request of their friends, the reigns of government j^o^n^ 
It was impossible that, among a people who had de* Medid. 
so many recollections to attach to the name of Ub- ^*^* 
erty, among so many citizens whom their ancient constitution 
invited to pubUc trust, the control of a single family should 

1 Machlarelli, I. t. ; Ammirato. The two latter are perpetnal refexencee 

I AmmiratO) t. ii. p. 82-87. in this part of history, where no other is 

s Ammirato, p. 98 ; Roscoe's Lorenaso made, 
de' Medici, ch. 2 ; Machiavelli ; Sismondi. 
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excite no dissatisfaction ; and perhaps their want of any posi- 
tive authority heightened the appearance of usurpation in 
their influence. But, if the people's wish to resign their 
freedom gives a title to accept the government of a country, 
the Medici were no usurpers. That family never lost the 
affections of the populace. The cry of Palle, Palle (their 
armorial distinction), would at any time rouse the Florentines 
to defend the chosen patrons of the republic. If their sub- 
stantial influence could before be questioned, the conspiracy 
of the Pazzi, wherein Julian perished, excited an enthusiasm 
for the surviving brother, that never ceased during his life. 
Nor was this anything unnatural, or any severe reproach to 
Florence. All around, in Lombardy and Bomagna, the lamp 
of liberty had long since been extinguished in blood. The 
freedom of Siena and Genoa was dearly purchased by revo- 
lutionary proscriptions; that of Venice was only a name. 
The repubhc which had preserved longest, and with greatest 
purity, that vestal fire, had at least no relative degradation to 
fear in surrendering herself to Lorenzo de' Medici. I need 
not in this place expatiate upon what the name instantly sug- 
gests, the patronage of science and art, and the constellation 
of scholars and poets, of architects and painters, whose re- 
flected beams cast their radiance around his head. His polit- 
ical reputation, though &r less durable, was in his own age 
as conspicuous as that which he acquired in the history of 
letters. Equally active and sagacious, he held his way 
through the varying combinations of Italian policy, always 
with credit, and generally with success. Florence, if not en- 
riched, was upon the whole aggrandized during bis adminis- 
tration, which was exposed to some severe storms from the 
unscrupulous adversaries, Sixtus lY. and Ferdinand of 
Naples, whom he was compelled to resist As a patriot, in- 
deed, we never can bestow upon Lorenzo de' Medici the 
meed of disinterested virtue. He completed that subversion 
of the Florentine republic which his two immediate ancestors 
had so well prepared. The two councils, her regular legisla- 
ture, he superseded by a permanent senate of seventy per- 
sons ; ^ while the goi^onier and priors, become a mockery 

1 Ammitato, p. 145. Maohiavel says were now abolished, jet from H. Sis- 

(1. Tiii.) that this was done ristringere il mondi, t. xi. p. 186, who quotes an author 

govemo, e che le deliberaiioni importanti I have not seen, and from Nardi, p. 7, 

■i riduceesero in minore numero. But I should in&r that they still fimnalljr 

though it rather appears from Ammi- fahdated. 
rato's expressions that tlie two coundls 
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and pageant to keep up the illusion of liberty, were taught 
that in exercising a legitimate authority without the sanction 
of their prince, a name now first heard at Florence, they in- 
curred the risk of punishment for their audacity.* Even the 
total dilapidation of his commercial wealth was repaired at the 
cost of the state ; and the republic disgracefully screened the 
bankruptcy of the Medici by her own.^ But compared with 
the statesmen of his age, we can reproach Lorenzo with 
no heinous crime. He had many enemies ; his descendants 
had many more ; but no unequivocal charge of treachery or 
assassination has been substantiated against his memory. By 
the side of Graleazzo or Ludovico Sforza, of Ferdinand or 
his son Alfonso of Naples, of the pope Sixtus IV., ^ ^^ j^gg 
he shines with unspotted lustre. So much was 
Lorenzo esteemed by his contemporaries, that his premature 
death has frequently been considered as the cause of those 
unhappy revolutions that speedily ensued, and which his fore- 
sight would, it was imagined, have been able to prevent ; an 
opinion which, whether founded in probability or otherwise, 
attests the common sentiment about his character. 

If indeed Lorenzo de' Medici could not have changed the 
destinies of Italy, however premature his <ieath p^^^^j^^ 
may appear if we consider the ordinary duration of France 
of human existence, it must be admitted that for ^p<«i Naples. 

1 Gambi, a gonfiilonier of justice, had, debt was dlminlBhed one half. Many 

in concert with the priors, admonished charitable foundations were suppressed, 

some public officers for a breach of duty. The circulating specie was taken at one- 

Vu giudicato questo atto molto superbo, fifth below its nominal yalue in payment 

says Ammirato, che sensa participadone of taxes, while the goremment continued 

di Lorenco de' Medid, principe del go- to issue it at its former rate. Thus was 

yemo, fosse seguito, che in Pisa in quel Lorenzo reimbursed a part of his loss at 

tempo si ritrovaya. p. 184. The gonfk- the expense of all his fellow-citizens. Sis- 

lonier was fined for executing his con- mondi, t. xi. p. 847. It is slightly alluded 

■titutional functions. This was a down- to by Hachiarel. 

right confession that the republic was at The vast expenditure of the Medici fbr 

an end; and all it provokes M. Slsmondl the sake of political influence would of 

to say is not too much, t. xi. p. 846. itself hare absorbed all their profits. 

I Since the Medici took on them- Cosmo is said by Guiodardini to tiave 

selres the character of princes, tiiey had spent 400.000 ducats in building churches, 

forgotten how to be merchants. But, monasteries, and other public works, 

imprudently enough, they had not dis- 1. i. p. 01. The expenses of the fiunily 

continued their commerce, which was between 1484 and 1471, in buildings, 

of course mismanaged by agents whom charities, and taxes alone, amounted to 

they did not overlook. The consequence 668.756 florins ; equal in value, according 

was the complete dilapidation of their to sismon<U, to 82,000,000 Ihinos at pres- 

vast fortune. The public revenues had ent. Hist, des R^publ. t. x. p. 178. 

been for some years applied to make up They seem to have advanced moneys 

its deficiencies. But firom the measures imprudently, through their agents, to 

adopted by the republic, if we may still Bdward IV., who was not the b est rf 

use that name, she should appear to have debtors. Gomines, M6m. de Charles Vm. 

considered herself, rather than Lorenzo, 1. vU. c. 6. 
as the debtor. The interest of the public 
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bis own welfare, perhaps for his glorj, he had lired out the 
fiill measure (tf his time. An age of new and uncommoii 
revolutions was about to arise, ammig the earliest of which 
the temporary down&ll of his family was to be reckoned* 
The loDg-oontested succession of Naples was again to involve 
Italy in war. The ambition of strangers was once more to 
desolate her plains. Ferdinand king of Naples had reigned 
for thirty years after the discomfiture of his competitor with 
success and ability ; but with a degree of ill fisyith as well as 
tyranny towards his subjects that rendered his government 
deservedly odious. His son Alfonso, whose suoeession seemed 
now near at hand, was still more marked by these vices than 
himself.^ Meanwhile, the pretensions of the house of Anjou 
had legally descended, afler the death of old Segnier, to 
Begnier duke of Lorraine, his grandson by a daughter; 
whose marriage into the house of Lorraine had, howev^, 
80 displeased her &ther, that he bequeathed his Neapolitan 
title, along with his real patrimony, the county of Provence^ 
to a count of Maine ; by whose testament they became vested 
in the crown of France. Louis XL, while he took posses- 
sion of Provence, gave himself no trouble about Naples. 
But Charles YIIL, inheriting his father^s ambition without 
that cool sagacity which restrained it in general 0x)m im- 
practicable attempts, and &jr better circumstanced at home 
than Louis had ever been, was ripe for an expedition to 
vindicate his pretensions upon Naples, or even for more 
extensive projects. It was now two centuries since the 
kings of France had begun to aim, by intervals, at conquests 
in Italy. Philip the Fair and his successors were anxious 
to keep up a connection with the Guelf party, and to be 
considered its natural heads, as the German emperors were 
of the Ghibelins. The long English wars changed all views 
of the court of France to self-defence. But in the fifteenth 
century its plans of aggrandizement beyond the Alps began 
to revive. Several times, as I have mentioned, the republic 
of Genoa put itself under the domiuion of France. The 
dukes of Savoy, possessing most part of Piedmont, and mas- 
ters of the mountain-passes, wwe, by birth, intermarriage, 
and habitual policy, completely dedicated to the French in- 

1 Cominfifl, who speaks sofficiently ill cruel que lui, ne plvB mftaTttis, ne plqn 
of the fother, sums up the son's character yicieux et plus infect, ue plus goomiiuMl 
wry concisely : Nul hoxnme n'a este plus que lui. 1. ni. «. H. 
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terests.^ In ihe fonner wars of Ferdinand against the house 
of Anjon, Pope Pius EL, a very enlightened statesman, fore« 
saw the danger of Italj from the prevailing influence of 
France, and deprecated the introduction of her armies.^ But 
at that time the central parts of Lombardj were held by a 
man equally renowned as a soldier and a politician, Francesco 
Sforza. Conscious that a claim upon his own dominions sub- 
sisted in the house of Orkans, he maintained a strict alliance 
with the Aragonese dynasty at Naples, as having a common 
interest against France. But after his death the connection 
between Milan and Naples came to be weakened. In the 
new syst^n of aUiances Milan and Florence, sometimes in- 
duding Yeniee, were oombined against Ferdinand and Sixtus 
lY., an unprindpled and restless pontiff. Ludovieo Sforza, 
who had usurped the guardianship of his nephew the duke 
of Milan, found, as that young man advanced to maturity, 
that one crime required to be completed by another. To 
depose and murder his ward was, however, a sch^ne that 
prudence, though not conscience, bade him hesitate to exe- 
cute. He had rendered Ferdinand of Naples and Piero de' 
Medici, Lorenzo's heir, his decided enemies. A revolution 
at Milan would be the probable result of his continuing 
in usurpation. In these circumstances Ludovieo ^ .^^ 
Sforza excited the king of France to undertake 
the conquest of Naples.' 

So long as the three great nations of Europe were unable 
to put forth their natural strength through internal separation 
(HT foreign war, the Italians had so little to dread for their 
independence, that their policy was altogether directed to 
regulating the domestic balance of power among themselves. 

1 Denliift, Storift deU' Italia Oodden- armis eijici, neqne id Itali» libertati oon- 

tale, t. ii. passim. Louis XI. treated duoere ; Oalloe. si regnum obtinuissent, 

SaToy as a fief of Franoe ; interfering in Senas hand dabU subacturoe; Florentinoa 

all its affidrs, and even taking on himself adrersut lilia nihil actnros ; Borsium 

ther^ienoyi^rkerthedeathofPhilibertl., Mntinsa dnoem OalliB gcJliorem Tiderij 

under pretence of preventing disorders. FlaminisB regnlos ad Francoe indinare ; 

p. 186. The marquis of Salusu, who Gennam Frauds subesse, et dyitaton 

possessed considerable territories in the Astensem ; si pontifez Romanus ali- 

south of Piedmont, had done homage to quando Francorum amicus assumatur, 

France ever since 1868 (p. 40), though nihil reliqui in Italia remanere quod non 

to the injury of his real supralor, the transeat in Oallomm nomen ; tueri sa 

dukeofSaToy. This gave France another Italiam, dum Ferdinandum tueretur. 

pretext fi>r interference in Italy, p. 187. Oommentar. Pii Secundi, 1. ir. p. 96. 

I Cosmo de' Medici, in a conference Spondamus, who led me to this paissage. 

with Pius II. at Florence, having ex- is very angry ; but the year 1484 provea 

pressed his surprise tiiat the pope should Pius II. to be a wary statesman, 

support Ferdinand : Pontifez hand fe- s Guiodardini, 1. i. 
rendum Aiisse aitpregem a se oonstitutum, 
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In the latter part of the fifteenth century a more enlarged 
view of Europe would have manifested the necessity of 
reconciling petty animosities, and sacrificing petty ambition, 
in order to preserve the nationality of their governments ; 
not by attempting to melt down Lombards and Neapolitans, 
principalities and republics, into a single monarchy, but by 
the more just and rational scheme of a common federation. 
The politicians of Italy were abundantly competent, as far as 
cool and clear understandings could render them, to perceive 
the interests of their country. But it is the will of Provi- 
dence that the highest and surest wisdom, even in matters 
of policy, should never be unconnected with virtue. In re- 
lieving himself from an inmiediate danger, Ludovico Sforza 
overlooked the consideration that the presumptive heir of 
the king of France claimed by an ancient title that princi- 
pality of Milan which he was compassing by usurpation and 
murder. But neither Milan nor Naples was fi-ee from other 
claimants than France, nor was she reserved to enjoy unmo- 
lested the spoil of Italy. A louder and a louder strain of 
warlike dissonance will be heard from the banks of the 
Danube, and from the Mediterranean gulf. The dark and 
wily Ferdinand, the rash and lively Maximilian, are pre- 
paring to hasten into the lists ; the schemes of ambition are 
assuming a more comprehensive aspect ; and the controversy 
of Neapolitan succession is to expand into the long rivalry 
between the houses of France and Austria. But here, while 
Italy is still untouched, and before as yet the first lances of 
France gleam along the defiles of the Alps, we close the 
history of the Middle Ages. 
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